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FOREWORD 


BY Alexander Woollcott 

The only previous contribiution which I have made to the Modern Li- 
brary was a faintly disrespectful essay on the late Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson, the odd, tormented and spinsterish mathematician of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who, in prose and verse, wrote certain incomparable 
tales for children under the pen name of Lewis Carroll. This essay was 
designed as (and used for) a foreword to the volume containing his 
deathless account of Alice’s adventures, both those down the rabbit-hole 
and those on*the other side of the looking-glass. In that form it w^as en- 
countered by a neighbor of mine named Jimmy McCarthy, a somewhat 
recent bookworm whose years on earth had, at that time, been ten. 
Jimmy m^nt ^ .led my foreword to one of his elders. ‘T never knew be- 
fore,” he said, ‘‘th it INIr. Wcxillcott wrote the interruption to Alice in 
W ondcrlandy Abashed by this observation, it has taken me until now to 
recover sufficient aplomb to venture upon another preface in this series. 
If at last I am wiJIin*" to step before the curtain and make a few intro- 
ductory remarks white the members of the audience are still unwinding 
their tippets and settling in their seats, it is because this volume fills 
not only a Ibng-felt want, but a want long, acutely and resentfully felt 
by me. 

There are in particular two things to be said about The Moonstone. 
It is a curious phenomenon of letters that the first full-length detective 
novel ever written in any language should not yet have been surpassed 
or even equalled. The Moonstone was the first. It is still the best. And 
its fame has survived for seventy years despite the discouraging type in 
which it .has usually been printed. Typographically even its first edition 
was no great shakes, and thereafter it was customary to issue it in a type- 
face that might well have been designed by a group of base and conspira- 
torial oculists. Though for years ^ raked the second-hand shops in quest 
of some sightly edition, I could never find The Moonstone except in a 
form nicely calculated to induce eye-strain, with all the ensuing symp- 
toms of the megrims and the fantods. That, of course, was because it was 
not quite long enough to overcome a growing prejudice against two-vol- 
ume publication, nor short enough to stay inside the conventional size 
and shape without crowding. Wherefore it was almost alw^ays crowded. 

I say ^‘almost always” because recently in America one publishing 
house did meet the old problem by putting out an abridged version. It is 
not difficult to imagine how that astounding mutilation must have struck 
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Dorothy L. Sayers, who in her excellent preface to The Omnibus of 
Crime, has this to say: 

Taking everything into consideration, The Moonstone is probably 
the very finest detective story ever written. By comparison with its 
wide scope, its dove- tailed completeness and the marvelous variety 
and soundness of its characterization, modern mystery fiction looks 
thin and mechanical. Nothing human is perfect, but The Moonstone 
comes about as near perfection as anything of its kind can be. 

Yet this masterpiece before which all the considerable craftsmen in 
mystery, from the late Conan Doyle to the early A. A. Milne, have pub- 
lidy bowed down, has actually undergone in our time the outrage of be- 
ing abridged. When I recovered consciousness, I ventured to ask why. 
The publisher was good enough to explain that, in this frenetic age, the 
public lacked the patience to read long books. This, I suppose, wtnild 
account for the sad neglect which has been the portion of Anthony Ad- 
verse and Gone with the Wind. 

The Moonstone made its first appearance in 1868 in the weekly jour- 
nal called “All the Year Round,^^ of which Charles Dickens was the edi- 
tor. The Wilkie Collins who wrote it was already known as the author 
of The Woman in White, a fearsome and fascinating mystery in some 
ways more extraordinary and more brilliant than The Moonstone, but 
as a whole a less perfect work and not, properly speaking, a detective 
story at all. About The Moonstone Dickens, as early as June, 1867, was 
writing to a colleague in this fashion: 

I have read the first three numbers of Wilkie^s story this morning 
and have gone minutely through the plot of the rest, to the last line. 

It gives a series of “narratives,"’ but it is a very curious story, wild, 
and yet domestic, with excellent character in it, and great mystery. 

It is prepared with extraordinary care, and has every chance of 
being a hit. It is in many respects much better than anything he has 
done. 

There is evidence that while the serial was running its course in his 
magazine, the editor bad moments when it irked him. At least he wrote 
to W. H. Wills that “the construction is wearisome beyond endurance 
and there is a vein of obstinate conceit in it that makes enemies of read- 
ers.” But there is even more telling evidence that his abiding attitude 
was one of admiration. For it goaded him into writing The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, which, opium and all, was surely an unconscious effort on 
his part to show young Master Wilkie (and the rest of the world) that 
he could do that sort of thing too, if he’d a mind to. There have always 
been those to believe that it was this struggle with the uncongenial and 
unfamiliar intricacies of a mystery story that hurried Charles Dickens 
to an untimely grave. It is true that he tried to imitate The Moonstone 
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and that he died in the attempt. You might say, therefore, (and without 
being unduly fantastic either) that Collins was the death of him. This 
diagnosis would have given a certain gloomy satisfaction to Forster, who 
had always thought he would be. 

To the twisted nature of John Forster — in his relations with Dickens 
he seems to have betrayed all the emotions of a jealous and possessive 
maiden aunt — you must look for one of the severed reasons why so little 
is now known about the author of The Moonstone. In the fussy and mul- 
titudinous length of Forster’s life of Dickens — for all its prejudices and 
its excessive discretion, still one of the great source-books for its penod 
— you might reasonably expect to find an abundance of Collins data. 
After all, Wilkie was the elder brother of the Charles Collins, who mar- 
ried Kate Dickens and who drew the endlessly debatable sketches for 
the green jacket, in which the instalments of Edwin Drood first made 
their interrupted appearance In the twenty years which had preceded 
that grievous interruption, Wilkie himself was at once Dickens’s warmest 
friend, his most welcome collaborator and his most marked influence. 
But of that influence and that intimacy, Forster so disapproved that in 
his Lije oj Dickens he not only remained sulkily uncommunicative about 
Wilkie Collins but suffered the name to be mentioned at all only when 
there was really no way of avoiding it 

Then >(. . might have thought to learn something about Collins from 
the illuminating ’t‘tters he must have written to his great colleague, but 
these all went up in smoke in that sententious bonfire which Dickens 
lighted at (iad’s Hil) not long before he (lied. Troubled by the now 
famous episode of w’hat Forster calls “the violated letter” — it was the 
one about the uanishment of his wife — Dickens w^as uneasily aware that 
the desks ot his friends must be strewn with impulsive communications 
which he would like to rescue from all possibility of posthumous pub- 
lication. Therefore, as a hint to his fi lends — fortunately, a hint w'hich 
most of them ignored — he made a great pyre of all the letters which had 
ever been wriften to him. Thus w^as lost forever much of the material 
which might now help the biographer of Wilkie Collins. 

That biographer— at least for some years past she has exercised a kind 
of squatter sovereignty on the subject, which no one here or in England 
would h&ve the temerity to challenge — i« the aforesaid Miss Sayers, her- 
self the movt scholarly and jiunditRal of all mystery-mongers. Of course, 
her major occupation has been the chronicling of that elegant sleuth, 
Lord Peter Winisey, but from this task she has sought occasional sur- 
cet'ise in research for a [projected life of Wilkie Collins. She must have 
found but meagre material already in print. Not much w'as published 
about him at the time of his death, in 1889, because for many years, 
during which he was turning out a score of polemical novels, both his 
reputation and his once tremendous p(>pularity had been running down 
hill. Then, too, a contemporaiy life of the singular Mr. Collins could 
scarcely have been a tempting task in an era when the appio\ed bio- 
graphical practice was based on the principles of the housemaid w’ho re- 
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^ards a room as properly cleaned if only the visible debris has been swept 
under the sofa. Miss Sayers has been known to lament that the British 
Museum catalogue lists only two critical studies, one by an American 
(a 1919 Columbia University Press publication on Dickens, Reade, and 
Collins by one Walter C. Phillips) and the other a brief critical biography 
by Ernst von Wolzen published in Leipzig in 1885. To this there has since 
been added a singularly arid and sterile work called Wilkie Collins, Le 
Fanu, and Others by one S. M. Ellis. This was published by Constable 
in England and was made alluring by a jacket that reproduced the 
cover of a popular song called ^‘The Woman in White,’’ which was cur- 
rent in the English music halls when that mystery was new. But the Ellis 
chapter on Collins is paltry in the extreme. Wherefore Miss Sayer’s book 
would be the first considerable word on the subject, but I am oppressed 
by a doubt that she will ever get around to finishing it. 

We shall probably be left knowing of William Wilkie Collins little be- 
yond the fact that he was born in London on January 8, 1824, and died 
there in his sixty-sixth year, and that in his heyday he wrote two of the 
best mystery stories in any language. These are here reprinted. 

ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
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PREFACE 


In some of my former novels the object proposed has been to trace the 
influence of circumstances upon character. In the present story I have 
reversed the process. The attempt made here is to trace the influence of 
character on circumstances. The conduct pursued, under a sudden emer- 
gency, by a young girl, supplies the foundation on which I have built this 
book. 

The same object has been kept in view in the handling of the other 
characters which appear in these pages. Their course of thought and 
action under the circumstances which surround them is shown to be 
(what it Vfould most probably have been in real life) sometimes right, 
and sometimes wrong. Right or wrong, iheir conduct, in either event, 
equally directs the aiurse of those portions of the story in which they 
are concerned. 

In i.nc c.'.se of the physiological experiment which occupies a promi- 
nent place in the ilosing scenes of The Moonstone, the same principle 
•has guided me once more. Having first ascertained, not only from books, 
but from living authorities as well, what the result of that experiment 
would really )' .vt been, I have declined to avail myself of the novelist’s 
privilege of supposing something which might have happened, and have 
so shaped the story as to make it grow out of what actually would have 
happened — which, I beg to inform mv readers, is also what actually does 
happen in thc.se pages. 

With reference to the story of the Diamond, as here set forth, I have 
to acknowledge that it is founded, in '«omc important particulars, on 
the stories of two .of the royal diamonds of Europe. The magniheent 
stone which adorns the top of the Russian imperial sceptre was once the 
eye of .an Indian idol The famous Koh-i-Noor is also supposed to have 
been one of the sacred gem*- of India, and, more than this, to have been 
the subject of a prediction which prophesied certain misfortune to the 
persons who should divert it from its ancient uses. 

Gloucester Place, Pori man Square, 

June soth, 1868. 




PROLOGUE 


THE STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM (1799) 

{Extracted jrom a family Paper) 

I 

1 ADDRESS these lines — written in India — to my relatives in England. 

My object is to explain the motive which has induced me to refuse 
the right hand of friendship to my cousin, John Herncastle. The reserve 
which 1 have hitherto maintained in this matter has been misinterpreted 
by members of my family whose good opinion I can not consent to for- 
feit. 1 request them to suspend their decision until they have read my 
narrative \nd I declare, on my word of honor, that what I am now 
about t( write is, strictly and literally, the truth. 

The private difference between my cousin and me took its rise in a 
great public event in which we were both concerned — the storming of 
Seringapatam, under General Baird, on the 4th of May, 1799. 

In order th'' tlie circumstances may be clearly understood, I must 
revert for a moment to the period before the assault, and to the stories 
current in Our camp of the treasure in jewels and gold stored up in the 
Palace of Scringapatam. 


II 

One of the wildest of these stories related to a Yellow Diamond — a 
famous gem iri the native annals of India. 

The earliest known traditions describe the stone as having been set in 
the forehead of the four-handed Indian god who typifies the Moon. 
Partly from its peculiar color, partly from a superstition which repre- 
sented it as partaking of the nature of the deity whom it adorned, and 
growing and lessening in lustre with the w^axing and waning of the moon, 
it first gained the name by which it continues to be known in India to 
this day — the name of The Moonstone. A similar superstition w^as once 
prevalent, as I have ht 'rd, in ancient Greece and Rome; not applying, 
however (as in India), to a diamond devoted to the service of a god, 
but to a semi-transparent stone of the inferior order of germ supposed 
to be affected by the lunar influences — the moon in this lattei case also, 
giving the name by which the stone is still known to collectors in our own 
time. 


5 
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THE MOONSTONE 


The adventures of the Yellow Diamond begin with the eleventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era. At that date the Mohammedan conqueror, 
Mahmoud of Ghizni, crossed India; seized on the holy city of Som- 
nauth; and stripped of its treasures the famous temple which had stood 
for centuries — the shrine of Hindoo pilgrimage, and the wonder of the 
Eastern world. 

Of all the deities worshiped in the temple, the moon-god alone es- 
caped the rapacity of the conquering Mohammedans. Preserved by three 
Brahmans, the inviolate deity, bearing the Yellow Diamond in its fore- 
head, was removed by night, and was transported to the second of the 
sacred cities of India — the city of Benares. 

Here, in a new shrine — in a hall inlaid with precious stones, under a 
roof supported by pillars of gold — ^the moon-god was set up and wor- 
shiped. Here, on the night when the shrine was completed, Vishnu the 
Preserver appeared to the three Brahmans in a dream. 

The deity breathed the breath of his divinity on the Diamond in the 
forehead of the god. And the Brahmans knelt and hid their faces in their 
robes. The deity commanded that the Moonstone should l)e watched, 
from that time forth, by three priests in turn, night and day, to the end 
of the generations of men. And the Brahmans heard and bowed before 
bis will. The deity predicted certain disaster to the presumptuous mortal 
who laid hands on the sacred gem, and to all of his house and name who 
received it after him. And the Brahmans caused the prophecy to be writ- 
ten over the gates of the shrine in letters of gold. 

One age followed another — and still, generation after generation, the 
successors of the three Brahmans watched their priceless Moonstone, 
night and day. One age followed another, until the first years of the 
ei^teenth Christian century saw the reign of Aurungzebe, Emperor of 
the Moguls. At his command havoc and rapine were let loose once more 
among the temples of the worship of Brahmah. The shrine of the four- 
faanded god was polluted by the slaughter of sacred animals, the images 
of the deities were broken in pieces; and the Moonstone was seized by 
an officer of rank in the army of Aurungzebe. 

Powerless to recover their lost treasure by open force, the three guard- 
ian priests followed and watched it in disguise. The generations succeed- 
ed each other; the warrior who had committed the sacrilege perished 
miserably; the Moonstone passed (carrying its curse with it) from one 
lawless Mohammedan hand to another; and still, through all chances 
and changes, the successors of the three guardian priests kept their.' 
watch, waiting the day when the will of Vishnu the Preserver should^ 
restore to them their sacred gem. Time rolled on from the first to the 
last years of the eighteenth Christian century. The Diamond fell into 
the possession of Tippoo, Sultan of Seringapatam, who caused it to be 
plac^ as an ornament in the handle of a dagger, and who commanded 
it to be kept among the choicest treasures of his armory. Even then — in 
the palace of the Sultan himself — the three guardian priests still watched 
in secret. There were three officers of Tippoo’s household, strangers to 
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the rest, who had won their master’s confidence by conforming, or ap- 
pearing to conform, to the Mussulman faith; and to those three men 
report pointed as the three priests in disguise. 

ni 

So, as told in our camp, ran the fanciful story of the Moonstone. It 
made no serious impression on any of us except my cousin — whose love 
of the marvelous induced him to believe it. On the night before the as- 
sault on Seringapatam he was absurdly angry with me, and with others, 
for treating the whole thing as a fable. A foolish wrangle followed; and 
Herncastle’s unlucky temper got the better of him. He declared, in his 
boastful way, that we should see the Diamond on his finger if the En- 
glish army took Seringapatam. The sally was saluted by a roar of 
laughter, and there, as we all thought that night, the thing ended. 

Let me now take you on to the day of the assault. 

My cousin and I were separated at the outset. I never saw him when 
we forded the river; when we planted the English flag in the first breach; 
when we crossed the ditch beyond, and, fighting every inch of our way, 
entered the town. It was only at dusk, when the place was ours, and 
after General Baird himself had found the dead body of Tippoo under 
a heap 'T slam, that Herncastle and I met. 

We were each attached to a party sent out by the general’s orders to 
prevent the plunder and confusion which followed our conquest. The 
camp-followers committed deplorable excesses, and, worse still, the sol- 
diers found their way, by an unguarded door, into the treasury of the 
I’alace, and louiied themselves with gold and jewels. It was in the court 
outside the treasury that my cousin and I met to enforce the laws of 
discipline on our own soldiers. Herncastle s fiery temper had been, as I 
could plainly see, e.xasperated to a kind of frenzy by the terrible slaugh- 
ter through which we had passed. He was very unfit, in my opinion, to 
perform the difty that had been intni^^ted to him. 

There was riot and confusion enough in the treasury, but no violence 
that I saw. Th^ men* (if I may use such an expression) disgraced them- 
selves gocxl-humoredly. All sorts of rough jests and catch-words were 
bandied ’about among them, and the story of the Diamond turned up 
again unexpectedly, in the form of a mischievous joke. *‘Who s got the 
Moonstone?" was the lallying cry wdneh perpetually caused the plunder- 
ing as soon as it was stopped in one place to break out in another. WhBe 
I was still vainly trying to establish order I heard a frightful yelling on 
the other side of the court-yard, and at once ran toward the cries, in 
dread of finding some new outbreak of the pillage in that direction. 

I got to an open doui, and saw the bodies of two Indians (by their 
dress, as I guessed, officers of the palace) lying across the entrance, dead. 

A cry inside hurried me into a room, which appeared to rve as an 
armory. A third Indian, mortally wounded, was sinking at the feet of a 
man whose back was toward me. The man turned at the instant whea 
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I came in, and I saw John Herncastle, with a torch in one hand and a 
dagger dripping with blood in the other. A stone, set like a pommel, in 
the end of the dagger’s handle, flashed in the torchlight, as he turned 
on me, like a gleam of fire. The dying Indian sank to his knees, pointed 
to the dagger in Herncastle's hand, and said, in his native language: 
“The Moonstone will have its vengeance yet on you and yours T” He 
spoke those words, and fell dead on the floor. 

Before I could stir in the matter the men who had followed me across 
the court-yard crowded in. My cousin rushed to meet them, like a mad- 
man. “Clear the room!” he shouted to me, “and set a guard on the 
door!” The men fell back as he threw himself on them with his torch 
and his dagger. I put two sentinels of my own company, on whom I 
could rely, to keep the door. Through the remainder of the night I saw 
no more of my cousin. 

Early in the morning, the plunder still going on, General Baird an- 
nounced publicly by beat of drum that any thief detected in the fact be 
he whom he might, should be hung. The provost marshal was in atten- 
dance to prove that the general was in earnest ; and in the throng that 
followed the proclamation Herncastle and I met again. 

He held out his hand as usual, and said, “Good-morning.” 

I waited before I gave him my hand in return. 

“Tell me first,” I said, “how the Indian in the armory met his death, 
and what those last words meant when he pointed to the dagger in your 
hand.” 

“The Indian met his death, as I suppose, by a mortal wound,"' said 
Herncastle. “What his last words meant I know no more than you do.” 

I looked at him narrowly. His frenzy of the previous day had all 
calmed down. I determined to give him another chance. 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” I asked. 

He answered, “That is all.” 

I turned my back on him, and we have not spoken since. 

IV 

I beg it to be understood that what I write here about my cousin 
(unless some necessity should arise for making it public) is for the in- 
formation of the family only. Herncastle has said nothing that can 
justify me in speaking to our commanding officer. He has been taunted 
more than once about the Diamond, by those who recollect his angry 
outbreak before the assault, but, as may easily be imagined, his own 
remembrance of the circumstances under which I surprised him in the 
armory has been enough to *.ecp him silent. It is reported that he means 
to exchange into another regiment, avowedly for the purpose of sep- 
arating himself and me. 

Whether this be true or not, I can not prevail upon myself to become 
his accuser — and I think with good reason. If I made the matter public, 
I have no evidence but moral evidence to bring forward. I have not 
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only no proof that he killed the two men at the door; I can not even 
declare that he killed the third man inside — for I can not say that my 
own eyes saw the deed committed. It is true that I heard the dying 
Indian words; but if those words were pronounced to be the ravings of 
delirium, how could I contradict the assertion from my own knowledge? 
Lei our relatives, on either side, form their own opinion on what I have 
written, and decide for themselves whether the aversion I now feel to- 
ward this man is well or ill founded. 

Although I attach no sort of credit to the fantastic Indian legend of 
the gem, I must acknowledge, before I conclude, that I am influenced 
by a certain superstition of my own in this matter. It is my conviction, 
or my delusion, no matter which, that crime brings its own fatality with 
it. I am not only persuaded of Herncastle’s guilt; I am even fanciful 
enough to believe that he will live to regret it, if he keeps the Diamond; 
and that others will live to regret taking it from him, if he gives the 
Diamond away. 




THE STORY 


FIRST PERIOD. LOSS OF THE DIAMOND 

(1848) 

The Events related by Gabriel Bettcredge, house-steward in the Service 
of Julia, Lady Vcrindcr. 

CHAPTER I 

In the first part of Robinson Crusoe, at page one hundred and twenty • 
nine, you will find it thus written: 

“Now 1 saw, though too late, the Folly of beginning a Work before we 
count the Cost, and before we judge rightly of our own Strength to go 
through with it.” 

Only v^^^terday I opened my Robinson Crusoe at that place. Only this 
morning (May twenty-first, eighteen hundred and fifty) came my lady’s 
nephew, Mr. Franklin Blake, and held a short conversation with me, as 
follows: 

“Betteredge,” says Mr. Franklin, “I have been to the lawyer’s about 
some family mMtcio; and, among other things, we have been talking of 
the loss of Ihe Indian Diamond, in my aunts house in Yorkshire, two 
years since. The lawyer thinks, as I think, that the whole story ought, in 
the interests of truth, to be placed on record in writing — and the sooner 
the better.” 

Not perceiving his drift yet, and thinking it always desirable for the 
sake of peace and quietness to be on the lawyer s side, I said I thought so 
too. Mr. Franklin went on. 

“In this matter of the Diamond," he said, “the characters of innocent 
people have suffered under suspicion already — as you know. The mem- 
ories of innocQnt people may suffer, hereafter, for want of a record of the 
facts to which those who come after us can appeal. 'I'here can be no doubt 
that this strange family story of ours ought to be told. -Vnd I think, Bet- 
teredge, the lawyer and I together have hit on the right way of telling it.” 

Very satisfactory to both of them, no doubt. But 1 failed to see what I 
myself had to do with it so far. 

“We have certain ev^mts to relate,” Mr. Franklin prcxeedcd: “and we 
have certain persons concerned in those events who are capable of re- 
lating them. Starting from these plain facts, the lawyer's idea is that we 
should all write the story of the Moonstone in turn — as far our oWn 
personal experience extends, and no further. We must begin by showing 

II 
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how the Diamond first fell into the hands of my uncle Herncastle, when 
he was serving in India fifty years since This prefatory narrative I have 
already got by me in the form of an old family paper, which relates the 
necessary particulars on the authority of an eye-witness. The next thing 
to do is to tell how the Diamond found its way into my aunt’s house in 
Yorkshire, two years since, and how it came to be lost in little more than 
twelve hours afterward. Nobody knows as much as you do, Betteredge, 
about what went on in the house at that time. So you must take the pen 
in hand, and start the story.” 

In those terms I was informed of what my personal concern was with 
the matter of the Diamond. If you are curious to know what course I took 
under the circumstances, I beg to inform you that I did what you would 
probably have done in my place. I modestly declared myself to be quite 
unequal to the task imposed upon me — and I privately felt, all the time, 
that I was quite clever enough to perform it, if I only gave my own abil- 
ities a fair chance. Mr. Franklin, I imagine, must have seen my private 
sentiments in my face. He declined to believe in my modesty; and he in- 
sisted on giving my abilities a fair chance. 

Two hours have passed since Mr. Franklin left me. As soon as his back 
was turned I went to my writing-desk to start the story. There I have sat 
helpless (in spite of my abilities) ever since: seeing what Robinson Cru- 
soe saw, as quoted above — namely, the folly of beginning a work before 
we count the cost, and before we judge rightly of our own strength to go 
through with it. Please to remember, I opened the book by accident, at 
that bit, only the day before I rashly undertook the business now in 
hand; and, allow me to ask — if that isn’t prophecy, what is^ 

I am not superstitious, I have read a heap of books in my time; I am a 
scholar in my own way. Though turned seventy, I possess an active mem- 
ory, and legs to correspond You are not to take it, if you please, as the 
sa)dng of an ignorant man, when I express my opinion that such a book 
as Robinson Crusoe never was written, and never will be written again. I 
have tried that book for years — generally in combination w’lth a pipe of 
tobacco — and I have found it my friend in need in all the necessities of 
this mortal life. When my spirits are bad — Robinson Crusoe. When I 
want advice — Robinson Ousoe. In past times, when my wife plagued 
me; in present times, w’hen I have had a drop too much — Robinson Cru- 
soe. I have worn out six stout Robins(3n Crusoes with hard work in my 
service. On my lady's last birthday she gave me a seventh. I took a drop 
too much on the strength of it, and Robinson Crusoe put me right again. 
Price four shillings and sixpence, bound in blue, with a picture into the 
bargain. 

Still, this don’t look much like starting the story of the Diamond — 
does it? I seem to be wandering off in search of Loid knows what, Lord 
knows where. We will take a new sheet of paper, if you please, and begin 
over again, with my best respects to you. 
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CHAPTER II 

I SPOKE of my lady a line or two back. Now the Diamond could nevei 
have been in our house, where it was lost, if it had not been made a pres- 
ent of to my lady's daughter , and my lady's daughter would never have 
been in existence to have the present, if it had not been for my lady who 
(with pain and travail) produced her into the world. Consequently, if 
we begin with my lady, we are pretty sure of beginning far enough back. 
And that, let me tell you, when you have got such a job as mine on hand, 
is a real comfort at starting. 

If you know any thing of the fashionable world you have heard tell of 
the three beautiful Miss Herncastles. Miss Adelaide, Miss Caroline, and 
Miss Julia — this last being the youngest and the best of the three sis- 
ters, in my opinion; and I had opportunities of judging, as you shall 
presently see. I went into the service of the old lord, their father (thank 
God, we have got nothing to do with him in this business of the Dia- 
mond; he had the longest tongue and the shortest temper of any man, 
high or low, i ever met with) — I say, I went into the service of the old 
lord, as page-boy in waiting on the three honorable young ladies, at the 
age of fifteen years. There I lived till Miss Julia married the late Sir 
John Verinder. An excellent man, who only wanted somebody to manage 
him; and, between oui selves, he found somebody to do it, and what is 
more, he throve on It, and grew fat on it, and lived happy and died easy 
on it, dating from the day when my lady took him to church to be 
married to the day when she relieved him of his last breath and closed 
his eyes forever. 

I have omitted to state that I went with the bride to the bride s 
husband’s house and lands down here “Sir John,’’ she said, ‘T can't do 
without Gabriel Betteredge.” “My lady. " says Sir John, “I can't do 
without him, either.” That was his way with her — and that was how I 
went into his service. It was all one to me where I went, so long as my 
mistress and I were together. 

Seeing that my lady took an interest in the out-of-door W’ork. and 
the farms, and such like, I took an interest in them too — with all the 
more reason that I was a small farmer's seventh son myself. My lady 
got me put under the bailiff, and 1 did my best, and gave sati^^faction, 
and got promotion accordingly Some years later, on the Monday a^ it 
might be, my lady says, “Sir John, your bailiff is a stupid old man 
Pension him liberally, and let Ciabriel Betteredge have his place " On 
the Tuesday as it might be, Sir John says, “My lady, the bailiff is pen- 
sioned liberally, and Gabriel Betteredge has got his place." You hear 
more than enough of m imed people living together miserably. Here 
is an example to the contrary. l>et it be a warning to some of you, and 
an encouragement to others. In the mean time, I will go on with my 
story. 

Well, there I was in clover you will say. Placed in a position of trust 
and honor, with a little cottage of my own to live in, with my rounds on 
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the estate to occupy me in the morning and my accounts in the after- 
noon, and my pipe and my Robinson Crusoe in the evening — what more 
coyld I possibly want to make me happy? Remember what Adam 
wanted when he was alone in the (harden of Eden; and if you don^t 
blame it in Adam, don’t blame it in me. 

The woman I fixed my eye on was the woman who kept house for me 
at my cottage. Her name was Selina Goby. I agree with the late William 
Cobbett about picking a wife. See that she chews her food well, and sets 
her foot down firmly on the ground when she walks, and you’re all right. 
Selina Goby was all right in both these resix?cts, which was one reason 
for marrying her. I had another reason, likewise, entirely of my own 
discovering. Selina, being a single woman, made me pay so much a week 
for her board and services. Selina, being my wife, couldn't charge for 
her board, and would have to give me her services for nothing. That was 
the point of view I looked at it from. Economy — with a dash of love. 
I put it to my mistress, as in duty bound, just as I have put it to myself. 

“I have been turning Selina Goby over in my mind,” I said, “and I 
think, my lady, it will be cheaper to marry her than to keep her.” 

My lady burst out laughing, and said she didn't know which to be 
most shocked at — my language or my principles. Some joke tickled her, 
I suppose, of the sort that you can’t take unless you aie a person of 
quality. Understanding nothing myself but that I was free to [)ut it next 
to Selina, I went and jnit it accordingly. And what did Selina say? Lord! 
how little you must know of women, if you ask that. Of course, she said 
Yes. 

As my time drew nearer, and there got to be talk of my having a new 
coat for the ceremony, my mind began to misgive me. I have com[)arcd 
notes with other men as to what they felt while they were in my inter- 
esting situation; and they have all acknowledged that, about a wTck 
before it happened, they privately wished themselves out of it. 1 went 
a trifle further than that.myself; I actually rose up, as it were, and tried 
to get out of it. Not for nothing! I was too just a man to expect she 
would let me off for nothing. Compensation to the woman when the man 
gets out of it is one of the laws of England. In obedience to the huvs, and 
after turning it over carefully in mind, I offered Selma (loby a feather- 
bed and fifty shillings to be off the bargain. You will hardly believe it, 
but it is nevertheless true — she was fool enough to refuse. 

After that it was all over wath me, of course. I grit the new coat as 
cheap as I could, and I went through all the rest of it as cheap as I 
could. We were not a happy couple, and not a miserable couple We were 
six of one, and half a dozen »if the other. How it was T don’t understand, 
but we always seemed to be getting, with the best of motives, in one an- 
other's way. When I wanted to go up stairs, there was my wife coming 
down; or when my wife wanted to go down, there was I coming up. That 
is married life, according to my experience of it. 

After five years of misunderstandings on the stairs, it pleased an all- 
wise Providence to relieve us of each other by taking my wife. I was 
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left with my little girl Penelope, and with no other child. Shortly after- 
ward Sir John died, and my lady was left with her little girl Miss Rachel, 
and no other child. 1 have written to very poor purpose of my lady, if 
you require to be told that my little Penelope was taken care of under 
my good mistress’s own eye, and was sent to school, and taught, and 
made a sharp girl, and promoted, when old enough, to be Miss Rachel’s 
own maifk 

As for me, 1 went on with my business as bailiff year after year up to 
Christmas, 1847, when there came a change in my life. On that day my 
lady invited herself to a cup of tea alone with me in my cottage. She re- 
marked that reckoning from the year when I started as page-boy in the 
time of the old lord, I had been more than fifty years in her service, and 
she put into my hands a beautiful waistcoat of wool that she had worked 
herself, to keep me warm in the bittei winter weather. 

I received this magnificent present quite at a loss to find words to 
thank my mistress with for the honor she had done me. To my great as- 
tonishment, it turned out, however, that the waistcoat was not an honor, 
but a bribe. My lady had discovered that J was getting old before I had 
discovered it myself, and she had come to my cottage to wheedle me (if I 
may use such an expression) into giving up my hard, out-of-door work 
as bailiff, and taking my ease for the rest of my days as steward in the 
house. I Place as good a fight of it against the indignity of taking my 
ease as 1 could. But my mistress knew the weak side of me; she put it as 
a favor to herself. The dispute between us ended, after that, in my 
wiping my eyes, like an old fool, with my new woolen waistcoat, and 
saying ] would ♦hii-k about it. 

The perturbr.^ion in my mind, in regard to thinking about it, being 
truly dreadful after my lady had gone away, I applied the remedy which 
I haw never yet found to fail me in case«i of doubt and emergency. I 
smoked a pipe and look a tuin at Robinson Crusoe. Before I had occu- 
pied myself with that extraordinary book five minutes I came on a com- 
forting bit (page one hundred and fift} -eight), as follow's: “To-day we 
love what lo-morrow' we hate.” I ^aw my w^ay clear directly. To-day I 
was all for coutinuiiig to be farm-bailiff; to-morrow, on the authority of 
Robinson Crusoe, J should be all the other way. Take myself to-morrow 
while in to-morrow^ s humor, and the thing was done. My mind being 
relieved in this manner, 1 went to sleep that night in the character of 
Lady Verinder’s farm-bailiff, and I woke up next morning in the charac- 
ter of Lady Wrinder's house- steward. All quite comfortable, and all 
through Robinson Crusoe! 

My daughter Penelope has just looked over my shoulder to see w’hat 
I have done so far. She remarks that it is beautifully written, and every 
word of it true. But she points out one objection. She says what I have 
done so far isn’t in the least w^hat I was wanted to do. I am a* ^ed to tell 
the story of the Diamond, and, instead of that, I have been telling the 
story of my own self. Curious, and quite beyond me to account for. I 
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wonder whether the gentlemen who make a business and a living out 
of writing books ever find their own selves getting in the way of their 
subjects like me? If they do, I can feel for them. In the mean time, here 
Is another false start, and more waste of good writing-paper. What’s to 
be done now? Nothing that I know of, except for you to keep your 
temper, and for me to begin it all over again for the third time. 

CHAPTER III 

The question of how I am to start the story properly I have tried to set- 
tle in two ways. First, by scratching my head, which led to nothing. 
Second, by consulting my daughter Penelope, which has resulted in an 
entirely new idea. 

Penelope’s notion is that I should set down what happened regularly 
day by day, beginning with the day when we got the news that Mr. 
Franklin Blake was expected on a visit to the house. When you come to 
fix your memory with a date in this way, it is w'onderful what your 
memory will pick up for you upon that compulsion. The only difficulty 
is to fetch out the dates, in the first place. This Penelojie offers to do 
for me by looking into her own diary, which she was taught to keep when 
she was at school, and which she has gone on keeping ever since. In an- 
swer to an improvement on this notion, devised nay myself, namely, that 
she should tell the story instead of me, out of her own diary, Penelope 
observes, with a fierce look and a red face, that her journal is for her 
own private eye; and that no living creature shall ever know what is in 
it but herself. When I inquire what this means, Penelope says, “Fiddle- 
stick!” I say. Sweet-hearts. 

Beginning, then, on Penelope s plan, I beg to mention that I was 
specially called one Wednesday morning into my lady’s own sitting- 
room, the date being the twenty-fourth of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight. 

“Gabriel,” says my lady, “here is news that will surprise you. Franklin 
Blake has come back from abroad. He has been staying with his father 
in London, and he is coming to us to-morrow to stop till next month and 
keep Rachel’s birthday.’’ 

If I had had a hat in my hand nothing but respect would have pre- 
vented me from throwing that hat up to the ceiling. I had not seen Mr. 
Franklin since he was a boy, living along with us in this house. He was, 
out of all sight (as I remembered him), the nicest boy that ever spun 
a top or broke a window. Miss Rachel, who was present, and to whom I 
made that remark, observed, in turn, that she remembered him as the 
most atrocious tyrant that ever tortured a doll, and the hardest driver of 
an exhausted little girl in string harness that England could produce. “I 
burn with indignation, and I ache with fatigue,” was the way Miss Ra- 
chel summed it up, “when I think of Franklin Blake.” 

Hearing what 1 now tell you, you will naturally ask how it was that 
Mr. Franklin should have passed all the years, from the time when 
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he was a boy to the time when he was a man, out of his own country. 
I answer, because his father had the misfortune to be next heir to a 
Dukedom, and not to be able to prove it. 

In two words, this was how the thing happened: 

My lady’s eldest sister married the celebrated Mr. Blake — equally 
famous for his great riches and his great suit at law. How' many years he 
went on worrying the tribunals of his country to turn out the Duke in 
possession, and to put himself in the Duke's place — how many lawyers’ 
purses he filled to bursting, and how many otherwise harmless people 
he set by the cars together disputing whether he was right or wrong — is 
more by a great deal than I can reckon up. H>s wife died, and two of his 
three children died, before the tribunals could make up their minds to 
show him the door and take no more of his money. When it was all over, 
and the Duke in possession was left in possession, Mr Blake discovered 
that the only way of being even with his country for the manner in which 
it had treated him was not to let his country have the honor of educat- 
ing his son. “How can I trust my native institutions,” was the form in 
which he put it, “after the way in which my native institution*? have be- 
haved to wc?” Add to this that Mr. Blake disliked all boys, his own in- 
cluded, and you will admit that it could only end in one way. Master 
P'ranklin taken from us in England, and was sent to institutions 
which his fathei could trust, in that superior country, Germany, Mr. 
Blake himself, you will observe, remaining snug in England, to improve 
his fellow-countrymen in the Parliament House, and to publish a state- 
ment on the subject of the Duke in possession, which has remained an 
unfinished statf lei.i from that day to this 

There! ThaiiK God, that’s told’ Neither you nor I need trouble our 
heads any more about Mr. Blake, senior Leave him to the Dukedom; 
and let you and I stick to the Diamond 

The Diamond takes us back to Mr. Franklin, who was the innocent 
means of bringing that unlucky jewel into the house. 

Our nice boy didn't forget us after lie went abroad. He wrote every 
now and then; sometimes to my lady, sometimes to Miss Rachel, and 
sometimes to me. We had had a transaction together before he left, which 
consisted of his borrowing of me a ball of string, a four-bladed knife, and 
seven-and-sixpence in monej^ — the color of which last I have not seen, 
and never expect to .see, again. His letters to me chiefly related to bor- 
rowing more. I heard, however, from my lady, how he got on abroad, as 
he grew in years and stature. After he had learned what the institutions 
of Germany could teach him, he gave the French a turn next, and the 
Italians a turn after that. I'hey made him among them a sort of univer- 
sal genius, as well as I ''ould understand it. He wrote a little; he painted 
a little; he sang and played and composed a little — borrowing, as I sus- 
pect, in all these cases, just as he had borrowed from me. H»s mother’s 
fortune (seven hundred a year) fell to him v.'heri he came . age, and 
ran through him as it might be through a sieve. The more money he 
had, the more he wanted; there was a hole in Mr. Franklin's pocket that 
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nothing would sew up. Wherever he went the lively, easy way of him 
made him welcome. He lived here, there, and everywhere; his address 
(as he used to put it himself) being “Post-office, Europe— to be left till 
called for.” Twice over he made up his mind to come back to England 
and see us; and twice over (saving your presence) some unmentionable 
woman stood in the way and stopped him. His third attempt succeeded, 
as you know already from what my lady told me. On Thursday, the 
twenty-fifth of May, we were to see for the first time what our nice boy 
had grown to be as a man. He came of good blood; he had a high cour- 
age; and he was five-and-twenty years of age, by our reckoning. Now 
you know as much of Mr. Franklin Blake as I did — before Mr. Franklin 
Blake came down to our house. 

The Thursday was as fine a summer’s day as ever you saw; and my 
lady and Miss Rachel (not expecting Mr. Franklin till dinner-time) 
drove out to lunch with some friends in the neighborhood. 

When they wcie gone I went and had a look at the bedroom which 
had been got ready for our guest, and saw that all was straight. Then, 
being butler in my lady’s establishment, as well as steward (at my own 
particular request, mind, and because it vexed me to see any body but 
myself in possession of the key of the late Sir John’s cellar) — then, I 
say, I fetched up some of our famous Latour claret, and set it in the 
warm summer air to take off the chill before dinner. Concluding to set 
myself in the warm summer air next — seeing that what is good for old 
claret is equally go(>d for old age — I took up my bee-hive chair to go out 
into the back court, when I was stopped by hearing a sound like the 
soft beating of a drum on the terrace in front of my lady s residence. 

Going round to the terrace, I found three mahogany-colored Indians, 
in white linen frocks and trow^sers, looking up at the house. 

The Indians, as 1 saw on looking closer, had small hand-drums slung 
In front of them. Behind them stood a little, delicate-looking, light- 
Daired, English boy carrying a bag. I judged the fellows to be strolling 
conjurers, and the boy with the bag to be carrying the tools of their 
trade. One of the three, who spoke English, and who exhibited, I must 
own, the most elegant manners, presently informed me that my judg* 
ment was right. He requested permission to show his tricks in the pres- 
ence of the lady of the house. 

Now I am not a sour old man. I am generally all for amusement, and 
Ihe last person in the world to distrust another person l^cau.se he hap- 
{)ens to be a few shades d3»-ker than myself. But the best of us have our 
weaknesses — ^and my weakness, when I know a family plate-basket to 
be out on a pantry-table, is to be instantly reminded of that basket by 
the sight of a strolling stranger whose manners are superior to my own. 
I accordingly informed the Indian that the lady of the house was out; 
and I warned him and his party off the premises. He made me a beauti- 
ful bow in return ; and he and his party went off the premises. On my 
side, I returned to my bee-hive chair, and set myself down on the sunny 
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side of the court, and fell (if the truth must be owned) not exactly into 
a sleep, but into the next best thing to it. 

I was roused up by my daughter Penelope running out at me as if the 
house was on fire. What do you think she wanted? She wanted to have 
the three Indian jugglers instantly taken up, for this reason, namely, 
that they knew who was coming from London to vi^it us, and that they 
meiint some mischief to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Mr. Fiankliii’s name roused me. I opened my eyes, and made my 
girl explain herself. 

It appeared that Penelope had just come from our lodge, where she 
had been having a gossip with the lodge-keeper’s daughter. The two 
girls had seen the Indians pass out, after J had warned them off, followed 
by their little boy. Taking it into their heads that the boy was ill used 
by the foreigners — for no reason that I could discover, except that he 
was pretty and delicate-looking — the girls had stolen along the inner side 
of the hedge between us and the road, and had watched the proceedings 
of the foreigners on the outer side. These proceedings resulted in the 
performance .of the following extraordinary tricks: 

They first looked up the road and down the road, and made sure that 
they were alone. Then they all three faced about, and stared hard in the 
direction of our house. Then they jabbered and disputed in their own 
language', « \J looked at each other like men in doubt. Then they all 
turned to their L» glish boy, as if they expected him to help them. And 
then the chief Indian, who spoke English, said to the boy, ^‘Hold out 
your hand.'’ 

On hearing those dreadful words, my daughter Penelope said she 
didn't know w. it prevented her heart from flying straight out of her. 
I thought privately that it might have been her stays. All I said, how 
ever, w^as, ‘^"ou make my flesh creep ” {^ota bene: w^omen like these 
little compliments.) 

Well, when the Indian said, ''Hold out your hand,” the boy shrank 
back, and shook his head, and said he didn’t like it. The Indian there- 
upon asked him (not at all unkindly) whether he would like to be sent 
back to London, arid left where they had found him, sleeping in an 
empty basket in a market — a hungry, ragged, and forsaken little boy. 
This, it seems, ended the difficulty The little chap unwillingly held out 
his hand. Upon that the Indian took a bottle from his bosom, and poured 
out if it some black stuff, like ink, into the palm of the boy's hand. The 
Indian — first touching the boy’s head, and making signs over it in the 
air — then said, “Loc'k." The boy became quite stiff, and stood like a 
statue, looking into the ink in the hollow of his hand. 

(So far, it seemed to me to be juggling, accompanied by a foolish 
waste of ink. I was beginning to feel sleepy again, when Penelope's next 
words stirred me up.) 

The Indians looked up the road and down the road once lore — and 
then the chief Indian said these words to the boy: ''See tiie English 
gentlemen p^ts.” 
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The boy said, ‘T see him.” 

The Indian said, ‘Ts it on the road to this house, and on no other, that 
the English gentleman will pass by us to-day?” 

The boy said, “It is on the road to this house, and on no other, that 
the English gentleman will pass by you to-day.” 

The Indian put a second question — after waiting a little first. He said: 
“Has the English gentleman got It about him?” 

The boy answered — also^ after waiting a little first — “Yes.” 

The Indian put a third and last question: “Will the English gentleman 
come here, as he has promised to come, at the close of day?” 

The boy said, “I cari’t tell.” 

The Indian asked why. 

The boy said, “I am tired. The mist rises in my head, and puzzles 
me. I can see no more to-day.” 

With that the catechism ended. The chief Indian said something in 
his own language to the other two, pointing to the boy, and pointing 
toward the town, in which (as we afterward discovered) they were 
lodged. He then, after making more signs on the boy’s head, blew on his 
forehead, and so woke him up with a start. After that they all went on 
their way toward the town, and the girls saw them no more. 

Most things, they say, have a moral, if you only look for it. What was 
the moral of this? 

The moral was, as I thought: First, that the chief juggler had heard 
Mr, Franklin s arrival talked of among the servants out-of-doors, and 
saw his way to making a little money by it Second, that he and his 
men and boy (with a view to making the said money) meant to hang 
about till they saw my lady drive home, and then to come back, and 
foretell Mr. Franklin s arrival by magic. I'hird, that Penelope had 
heard them rehearsing their hocus-pocus, like actors rehearsing a play. 
Fourth, that I should do well to have an eye, that evening, on the plate- 
basket. Fifth, that Penelope would do well to cool down, and leave me, 
her father, to doze off again in the sun. 

That appeared to me to be the sensible view. If you know any thing 
of the w^ays of young women, you won’t be surprised to hear that Pene- 
lope wouldn’t take it. The moral of the thing was serious, according to 
my daughter. She particularly reminded me of the Indian’s third ques- 
tion. Has the English gentleman got It about him? “Oh, Father'" says 
Penelope, clasping her hands, “don’t joke about this! What does ‘It’ 
mean?” 

“We’ll ask Mr. Franklin, my dear,” I said, “if you can wail till Mr. 
Franklin comes.” I winke»^ to show I meant that in joke. lYmelope look 
it quite seriously. My girl’s earnestness tickled me. “What on earth 
should Mr. Franklin know about it?” I inquired “Ask him,” says I’ene- 
lope. “And see whether he thinks it a laughing matter, too.” With that 
parting shot my daughter left me. 

I settled it with myself, when she was 


gone 



would ask Mr. 
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Franklin — mainly to set Penelope's mind at rest. What was said between 
us, when I did ask him, later on that same day, you will find set out fully 
in its proper place. But as I don’t wish to raise your expectations and 
then disappoint them, I will take leave to warn you here — before we go 
any further — that you won’t find the ghost of a joke in our conversation 
on the subject of the jugglers. To my great surprise, Mr. Franklin, like 
Penelope, took the thing seriously. How seriously, you will understand, 
when I tell you that, in his opinion, “It” meant the Moonstone. 


CHAPTER IV 

I AM truly sorry to detain you over me and my bee-hive chair. A sleepy 
old man, in a sunny back-yard, is no^ an interesting object, I am well 
P'ware. But things must be put down in their places, as things actually 
happened — and you must please to jog on a little while longer with me. 
in expectation of Mr. Franklin Blake’s arrival later in the day. 

Before I had time to doze off again, after my daughter Penelope had 
left me, I was disturbed by a rattling of plates and dishes in the ser- 
vants’ hall, which meant that dinner was ready. Taking my own meals 
in my own sitting-room, I had nothing to do with the servants’ dinner, 
except them a good stomach to it all round, previous to com- 

posing myself onc« more in my chair. I was just stretching my legs, 
when out bounced another woman on me. Not my daughter again; only 
Nancy, the kitchen-maid, this time. I was straight in her way out; and 
I observed, as she asked me to let her by, that she had a sulky face — a 
thing which, as i.ead of the servants, I never allow, on principle, to pass 
me without inquiry. 

“What are you turning your back on your dinner for?” I asked. 
“What’s wrong now, Nancy?” 

Nancy tried to push by without answering, upon which I rose up, and 
took her by the'ear. She is a nice, plump young lass, and it is customary 
with me to adopt that manner of showing that I personally approve of 
a girl. 

“What's wrong now?” I said, once more. 

“Rosanna’s late again for dinner, ’ says Nancy. “And I’m sent to fetch 
her in. All the hard work falls on my shoulders in this house. Let me 
alone, Mr. Betteredgc!’’ 

The person here mentioned as Rosanna was our second house-maid. 
Having a kind of pity for our second house-maid (why, you shall pres- 
ently know), and seeing in Nancy's face that she would fetch her fel- 
low-servant in with more hard words than might be needful under the 
circumstances, it struck me that I had nothing particular to do, and that 
I might as well fetch Rosanna myself ; giving her a hint to be punctual 
in future, which I knew she would take kindly from me, 

“Where is Rosanna?” I inquired. 
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“At the sands, of course,” says Nancy, with a toss of her head. “She 
had another of her fainting fits this morning, and she asked to go out 
and get a breath of fresh air. I have no patience with her.” 

“Go back to your dinner, my girl,” I said. “I have patience with her, 
and I’ll fetch her in.” 

Nancy (who has a fine appetite) looked pleased. When she looks 
pleased she looks nice. When she looks nice, I chuck her under the chin. 
It isn’^ immorality — it s only habit. 

Well, I took my slick, and set off for the sands. 

Nol it won't do to -^^et off yet. I am sorry again to detain you , but you 
really must hear tlic story of the sands, and the story of Rosanna — for 
this reason, that the matter of the Diamond touches them both nearly. 
How hard I try to get on with my statement without stopping by the 
way, and how badly 1 succeed! But, there! — Persons and Things do 
turn up so vexatiously in this life, and will in a manner insist on being 
noticed. Let us take it easy, and let u^ take it short, wt shall be in the 
thick of the mystery soon, I promise you. 

Rosanna (to put the Person before the Thing, which is but common 
politeness) was the only new servant in our house. About four months 
before the time I am wTiting of my lady had been in London, and had 
gone over a Reformatory, intended to save forlorn w^omen from drifting 
back into bad w^ays, after they had got released from prison. I'he ma- 
tron, seeing my lady took an interest in the place, pointed out a girl to 
her, named Rosanna Spearman, and told her a most miserable story, 
which I haven't the heart to repeat here; for I don't like to be made 
wretched without any use, and no more do you. The upshot of it was, 
that Rosanna Spearman had been a thief, and not being of the sort that 
get up Companies in the City, and rob from thousands, instead of only 
robbing from one, the law laid hold of her, and the prison and the re- 
formatory followed the lead of the law\ The matron's opinion of Rosan- 
na was (in spite of what she had done) that the girl was one in a thou- 
sand, and that she only wanted a chance to prove herself worthy of any 
Christian woman's interest in her. My lady (being a Christian woman, 
if ever there was one yet) said to the matron upon that, “Rosanna S|)ear- 
man shall have her chance in my service.” In a week aftcr\vard Rosanna 
Spearman entered this establishment as our second house-maid. 

Not a soul wa^ told the girl’s story excepting Miss Rachel and me. 
My lad}^ doing me the honor to consult me about most things, consulted 
me about Rosanna. Having fallen a good deal latterly into the late Sir 
John’s way of always agreeing with my lady, I agreed with her heartily 
about Rosanna Spearma 

A fairer chance no girl could have had than was given to this poor girl 
of ours. None of the servants could cast her past life in her teeth, for 
none of the servants knew what it had been. She had her wages and her 
privileges, like the rest of them, and every now and then a friendly word 
from my lady, in private, to encourage her. In return she showed herself, 
I am bound to say, well worthy of the kind treatment bestowed upon 
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her. Though far from strong, and troubled occasionally with those faint- 
ing fits already mentioned, she went about her work modestly and un- 
complainingly, doing it carefully and doing it well. But somehow she 
failed to make friends among the other women-servants, excepting my 
daughter I’enclopc, who was always kind to Rosanna, though never in- 
timate with her. 

I hardly know what the girl did to offend them. There was certain!} 
no beauty about her to make the others envious; she was the plainest 
woman in the house, with the additional misfortune of having one shoul 
der bigger than the other. What the servants chiefly resented, I think, 
was her silent tongue and her solitary ways. She read or worked in lei 
sure hours when the rest gossif>ed. And when it came to her turn to go 
out, nine times out of ten she quietly put on her bonnet, and had her turn 
by herself. She never quarreled, she never took offense; she only kept a 
certain distance, obstinately and civilly, between the rest of them and 
herself. Add to this that, plain as she was, there w^as just a dash of some- 
thing that w^asnh like a house-maid, and that was like a lady, about hei 
It might have been in her voice, or it might have been in her face. All 1 
can say is that the other women pounced on it like lightning the first day 
she came into the house, and said (which was most unjust) that Rosanna 
Spearman gave herself airs. 

Havin': ^^‘w told the story of Rosanna, I have only to notice one out 
of the many quee»* ways of this strange girl to get on next to the story 
of the sands. 

Our house is high up on the Yorkshire coast, and close by the sea. We 
have got beautiful walks all round us, in every direction but one. That 
one 1 acknowle ge lo be a horrid walk. Ji leads, for a quarter of a mile, 
through a melancholy plantation of firs, and brings you out betwreen low 
cliffs on tlie' loneliest and ugliest little bay on all our coast. 

I'he sand-hills here run dowm to the sea, and end in tw'o spits of rock 
jutting out opposite each other, till you lose sight of them in the W’ater. 
One is called the North Spit, and fine the South. Betw'een the tw’o, shift- 
ing backward and forward at certain seasons of the year, lies the most 
horrible quicksand On the shoies of Yorkshire. At the turn of the tide 
something goes on in the unknown deeps below, w^hich sets the W'hole 
face of the quicksand quivering and trembling in a manner most remark- 
able lo see, and which has given to it, arnong the people in our parts, the 
name of I'he Shivering Sand. A great bank, half a mile out, nigh the 
mouth of the bay, break«^ the force of the main ocean coming in from the 
offing Winter and summer, w’hen the tide flows over the quicksand, the 
sea seems to leave the waves behind it on the bank, and rolls it^ waters 
in smoothly with a heave, and covers the sand in silence. A lonesome and 
a horrid retreat I can ' 11 you' No boat ever ventures into this bay No 
children from our fishing-village, called Cobb's Hole, ever come here to 
jilay. The very birds of the air, as it seems to me, gi\e the Shivering 
Sand a wide berth. That a young w^mian, with dozens of n!.. walks to 
choose from, and company to go with her, if she only said “Come!”' 
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should prefer this place, and should sit and work or read in it, all alone, 
when it’s her turn out, I grant you, passes belief. It’s true, nevertheless, 
account for it as you may, that this was Rosanna Spearman’s favorite 
walk, except when she went once or twice to Cobb’s Hole, to see the only 
friend she had in our neighborhood — of whom more anon. It’s also true 
that I was now setting out for this same place, to fetch the girl in to din- 
ner, which brings us round happily to our former point, and starts us 
fair again on our way to the sands. 

I saw no sign of the girl in the plantation. When I got out, through 
the sand-hills, on to the beach, there she was, in her little straw bonnet, 
and her plain gray cloak that she always wore to hide her deformed 
shoulder as much as might be — there she was, all alone, looking out on 
the quicksand and the sea. 

She started when I came up with her, and turned her head away from 
me. Not looking me in the face being another of the proceedings which, 
as head of the servants, I never idlow, on principle, to pass without in- 
quiry — ^I turned her round my way, and saw that she was crying. My 
bandana handkerchief — one of six beauties given to me by my lady — 
was handy in my pocket. I took it out, and I said to Rosanna, “Come 
and sit down, my dear, on the slope of the beach along with me. I’ll dry 
your eyes for you first, and then I’ll make so bold as to ask what you 
have been cr3dng about,” 

When you come to my age you will find sitting down on the slope of a 
beach a much longer job than you think it now. By the time I was set- 
tled, Rosanna had dried her own eyes with a very inferior handkerchief 
to mine — a cheap cambric. She looked very quiet, and very wretched; 
but she sat down by me like a good girl, when I told her. When you want 
to comfort a woman by the shortest way take her on your knee. I 
thought of the golden rule. But there! Rosanna wasn’t Nancy, and that’s 
the truth of it! 

“Now tell me, my dear,” I said, “what are you crying about?” 

“About the years that are gone, Mr. Betteredge,” says Rosanna, quiet- 
ly. “My past life still comes back to me sometimes.” 

“Come, come, my girl,” I said, “your past life is all sponged out. Why 
can’t you forget it?” 

She took me by one of the lappets of my coat. I am a slovenly old 
man, and a good deal of my meat and drink gets splashed about on my 
clothes. Sometimes one of the women, and sometimes another, cleans me 
of my grease. The day before Rosanna had taken out a spot for me on 
the lappet of my coat with a new composition warranted to remove any 
thing. The grease was go..e, but there was a little dull place left on the 
nap of the cloth where the grease had been. The girl pointed to that place 
and shook her head. 

“The stain is taken off,” she said. “But the place shows, Mr. Better- 
edge — the place shows! ” 

A remark which takes a man unawares by means of his own coat is not 
an easy remark to answer. Something in the girl herself, too, made me 
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particularly sorry for her just then. She had nice brown eyes, plain as 
she was in other ways — ^and she looked at me with a sort of respect for 
my happy old age and my good character, as things forever out of her 
own reach, which made my heart heavy for our second house-maid. Not 
feeling myself able to comfort her, there was only one thing to do. That 
thing was — to take her in to dinner. 

“Help me up,” I said. “You’re late for dinner, Rosanna — and I have 
come to fetch you in.” 

“You, Mr. Betteredge!” says she. 

“They told Nancy to fetch you,” I said. “But I thought you might 
like your scolding better, my dear, if it came from me.” 

Instead of helping me up, the poor thing stole her hand into mine, and 
gave it a little .squeeze. She tried hard to keep from crying again, and 
succeeded — for which I respected her “You’re very kind, Mr. Better- 
edge,” she said. “I don’t want any dinner to-day — let me bide a little 
longer here.” 

“What makes you like to be here^” I asked. “What is it that brings 
you everlastingly to this miserable place?” 

“Something draws me to it,” says the girl, making images with her 
finger in the sand. “I try to keep away from it, and I can’t. Sometimes,” 
says she, in a low voice, as if she was frightened at her own fancy, 
“sometip'.v. Mr. Betteredge, I think that my grave is waiting for me 
here.” 

“There’s roast mutton and suet pudding waiting for you! ” says I. “Go 
in to dinner directly. This is what comes, Rosanna, of thinking on an 
empty stomach!” T spoke severely, being naturally indignant (at my 
time of life) t hear a young woman of five-and-twenty talking about 
her latter end ! 

She didn’t seem to hear me: she put her hand on my shoulder, and 
kept me where I was, sitting by her side. 

“I think the place has laid a spell on me,” she said. “I dream of it 
night after night; I think of it when T sit stitching at my work. You 
know I am grateful, Mr. Betteredge — you know I try to deserve your 
kindness, and. my lady’s confidence in me. But I wonder sometimes 
whether the life here is too quiet and too good for such a woman as I 
am, after all I have gone through, Mr. Betteredge — after all I have gone 
through. It’s more lonely to me to be among the other servants, know- 
ing I am not what they are, than it to be here. My lady doesn’t know, 
the matron at the reformatory doesn’t know, what a dreadful reproach 
honest people are in themselves to a woman like me. Don’t scold me. 
there’s a dear good man. I do my work, don’t I? Please not to tell my 
lady I am discontented — I am not. My mind’s unquiet, sometimes^ that’s 
all. She snatched her 1 ;,nd off my shoulder, and suddenly pointed down 
to the quicksand. “Look! ” she said. “Isn’t it wonderful? isn’t it terrible? 
I have seen it dozens of times, and it’s always as new to me if I had 
never seen it before! ” 

I looked where she pointed. The tide was on the turn, and the horrid 
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sand began to shiver. The broad brown face of it heaved slowly, and 
then dimpled and quivered all over. “Do you know what it looks like to 
me?** says Rosanna, catchiug me by the shoulder again. “It looks as if 
it had hundreds of suffocating ix‘ople under it — all struggling to get to 
the surface, and all sinking lower and lower in the dreadful deeps! 
Throw a stone in, IMr. Betteredge! throw a stone in, and let’s see the 
sand suck it down!’’ 

Here was unwholesome talk! Here was an empty stomach feeding on 
an unquiet mind! ]\ly answer — a pretty sharp one, in the poor gill's own 
interests, I promise you’ — was at my tongue’s end, when it was snapped 
short off on a sudden by a voice among the sand-hills shouting for me by 
my name. “Betteredge!" cries the voice, “where are you?’’ “Here’’' 1 
shouted out in return, without a notion in my liead who it was. Rosanna 
started to her feet, and stood looking toward the voice. I was just think- 
ing of getting on my own legs next, when I was staggered by a sudden 
change in the girl's face. 

Her comjdexion turned of a beautiful red, which I had never seen in 
it before; she brightened all over with a kind of speechless and breath- 
less surprise. “Who is it?" I asked. Rosanna gave me back my own ques- 
tion. “Oh’ who is it?" she said, softly, more to herself than to me. I 
twisted round on the sand, and looked behind me. There, coming out on 
us from among the hills, \^as a bright-eyed young gentleman, dressed in 
a beautiful fawn-colored suit, with gloves and hat to match, with a rose in 
his button-hole, and a smile on his face that might have set the Shivering 
Sand itself smiling at him in return. Before 1 could get on my legs he 
plumped down on the sand by the side of me, put his arm round my 
neck, foreign fashion, and gave me a hug that faiily squeezed the breath 
out of my body. “Dear old Betteredge!’’ says he. ‘ I owe you seven and 
sixpence. Now do you know who I am?” 

Lord bless us and save us! Here — four good hours before we expected 
him — was Mr. Franklin Blake! 

Before T could say a word I saw Mr. Franklin, a little surprised, to all 
appearance, look up from me to Rosanna. Following his lead, I looked 
at the girl too. She was blushing of a deeper red than ever.: seemingly at 
having caught Mr. Franklin's eye, and she turned and left us suddenly, 
in a confusion quite unaccountable to my mind, without either making 
her courtesy to the gentleman or .saying a word to me — very unlike her 
usual self: a civiler and better-behaved servant, in general, you never 
met with. 

“That’s an odd girl,” says Mr, Franklin. “I wonder what she sees in 
me to surprise her?” 

“I suppose, sir,” I answered, drolling on our young gentleman’s Con- 
tinental education, “it's the varnish from foreign parts.’’ 

I set down here Mr. Franklin’s careless question, and my foolish an- 
swer, as a consolation and encouragement to all stupid people — it being, 
as I have remarked, a great satisfaction to our inferior fellow-creatures 
to find that their betters are, on occasions, no brighter than they are. 
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Neither Mr. Franklin, with his wonderful foreign training, nor I, with 
my age, experience, and natural mother-wit, had the ghost of an idea of 
what Rosanna Spearman’s unaccountable behavior really meant She 
was oul of our thoughts, pcxir soul, before we had seen the last flutter of 
her little gray cloak among the sand-hills. And what of that? you will 
ask naturally enough Read on, good friend, as fiatiently as you can, and 
fXirhaps you will be as sorry for Rosanna Siiearman as 1 was, when I 
found out the truth. 


('JIAPIIR V 

The first thing I did, after we were left together alone, w^as to make a 
third attempt to gel up from my seal on the sand. Mr. Franklin stopped 
me. 

^‘There is one advantage about this horrid place,*’ he said; “we have 
got it all to ourselves. Stay where you are, Retteredgc; I have something 
to say to you.” 

While he was speaking, I w'’as looking at him, and trying to see some- 
thing of the boy I remembered in the man before me. The man put me 
out. Look as 1 might I could see no more of his boy's rosy cheeks than 
his boy’s trim little jacket. His complexion had got pale: his face, at the 
lower p . I . as covered, to my great surprise and disappointment, with a 
curly brown btv d and mustache. He had a lively touch-and-go-way 
with him, very pleasant and engaging, I admit, but notliing to compare 
with his free-and-easy manners of other times. To make matters worse, 
he had promisefl in be tall, and had not kept his promise. He was neat, 
and slim, and vveli made, but he wasn t by an inch or tw^o up to the 
middle height. In short, he baftled me altogether. The years that had 
j)as.sed had left nothing of his old ‘‘Clf, except the bright, straightfor- 
ward look in his eyes. There I loiind oiii nice boy again, and there I con- 
cluded to stop in my investigation 

“Welcome back to the old place, Mi h'ranklin,* I said. “.\11 the more 
welcome, sir, that you have come some hours betore we expected y«>u.” 

“I have a reason for coming bef<»re you expected me,” answered Mr. 
Franklin. “J suspect, Betleiedge, that 1 have been followed and w’atched 
in London for the last three or four days; and I have traveled by the 
morning instead of the afternoon train because I w^anted to give a certain 
dark looking stranger the slij).” 

Those words did more than surprise me. They brought back to my 
mind, in a flash, the three jucglers, and Penelope's notion that they 
meant some mischief to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

“Who’s w^atching you, sir — and w’hy^ " I inquired. 

“Tell me about the three Indians you have had at the house to-day,’’ 
says Mr. Franklin, without noticing my question. “It's just possible, 
Betteredge, that my stranger and your three jugglers may tu. 1 out to be 
pieces of the same puzzle. ’ 

“How do you come to know about the jugglers, sir?” I asked, putting 
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one question on the top of another, which was bad manners, I own. But 
you don’t expect much from poor human nature — so don’t expect much 
from me. 

‘‘I saw Penelope at the house,” says Mr. Franklin; “and Penelope 
told me. Your daughter promised to be a pretty girl, Betteredge, and she 
has kept her promise. Penelope has got a small ear and a small foot. Did 
the late Mrs. Betteredge possess those inestimable advantages?” 

“The late Mrs. Betteredge possessed a good many defects, sir,” says I. 
“One of them (if you will pardon my mentioning it) was never keeping 
to the matter in hand. She was more like a fly than a woman: she could- 
n’t settle on any thing.”’ 

“She would just have suited me,” sa)rs Mr. Franklin. “I never settle on 
any thing either. Betteredge, your edge is better than ever. Your daugh- 
ter said as much, when I asked for particulars about the jugglers. ‘Fath- 
er will tell you, sir. He’s a wonderful man for his age; and he expresses 
himself beautifully.’ Penelope’s own words — blushing divinely. Not ^ven 
my respect for you prevented me from — never mind ; I knew her when 
she was a child, and she’s none the worse for it. Let’s be serious. What 
did the jugglers do?” 

I was something dissatisfied with my daughter — not for letting Mr. 
Franklin kiss her; Mr. Franklin was welcome to that — but for forcing 
me to tell her foolish story at second-hand. However, there was no help 
for it now but to mention the circumstances. Mr. Franklin’s merriment 
all died away as I went on. He sat knitting his eyebrows and twisting his 
beard. When I had done, he repeated after me two of the questions which 
whe chief juggler had put to the boy — seemingly for the purpose of fixing 
them well in his mind. 

“ Ts it on the road to this house, and on no other, that the English 
gentleman will pass by us to-day?’ ‘Has the English gentleman got it 
about him?’ I suspect,” says Mr. Franklin, pulling a little sealed paper 
pardel out of his pocket, “that Tt’ means this. And ‘this,’ Betteredge, 
means my uncle Herncastle’s famous Diamond.” 

“Good Lord, sir!” I broke out, “how do you come to be in charge of 
the wicked Colonel’s Diamond?” 

“The wickfed Colonel’s will has left his Diamond as a birthday present 
to my cousin Rachel,” says Mr. Franklin. “And my father, as the wicked 
Colonel’s executor, has given it in charge to me to bring down here.” 

If the sea, then oozing in smoothly over the Shivering Sand, had been 
changed into dry land before my own eyes, I doubt if I could have been 
more surprised than I was when Mr. Franklin spoke those words. 

“The Colonel’s Diamond left to Miss Rachel!” says I. “And your 
father, sir, the Colonel’s executor! Why, I would have laid any bet you 
like, Mr. Franklin, that your father wouldn’t have touched the Colonel 
with a pair of tongs!” 

“Strong language, Betteredge! What was there against the Colonel? 
He belonged to your time, not to mine. Tell me what you know about 
him, and I’ll tell you how my father came to be his executor, and more 
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besides. I have made some discoveries in London about my uncle Hem- 
castle and his Diamond, which have rather an ugly look to my eyes; and 
I want you to confirm them. You called him the ‘wicked Colonel’ just 
now. Search your memory, my old friend, and tell me why.” 

I saw he was in earnest, and I told him. 

Here follows the substance of what I said, written out entirely for 
your benefit. Pay attention to it, or you will be all abroad, when we get 
deeper into the story. Clear your mind of the children, or the dinner, or 
the new bonnet, or what not. Try if you can’t forget politics, horses, 
prices in the City, and grievances at the club. I hope you won’t take this 
freedom on my part amiss; it’s only a way I have of appealing to the 
gentle reader. Lord! haven’t 1 seen you with the greatest authors in your 
hands, and don’t I know how ready your attention is to wander when it’s 
a book that asks for it, instead of a person? 

I spoke, a little way back, of my lady’s father, the old lord with the 
short temper and the long tongue. He had five children in all. Two sons 
to begin with; then, after a long time, his wife broke out breeding again, 
and the three young ladies came briskly one after the other, as fast as 
the nature of things would permit; my mistress, as before mentioned, 
being the youngest and best of the three. Of the two sons, the eldest, 
Arthur \j^‘*»'ited the title and estates The second, the Honorable John, 
got a fine fortune left him by a relative, and went into the army. 

It’s an ill bird, they say, that fouls its own nest. I look on the noble 
family of the Herncastles as being my nest ; and I shall take it as a favor 
if I am not expected to enter into particulars on the subject of the Hon- 
orable John. Ki was, I honestly believe, one of the greatest blackguards 
that ever lived. 1 can hardly say more or less for him than that. He went 
into the army, beginning in the Guards. lie had to leave the Guards be- 
fore he was two-and-twenty — never mind why. They are very strict in 
the army, and they were too strict for the honorable John. He went out 
to India to see whether they were equally strict there, and to try a little 
active service. In the matter of bravery (to give him his due) he was a 
mixture of bull-dog 'and game-cock, with a dash of *Jie sa'^age. He was 
at the taking of Seringapatam. Soon afterw^ard he changed into another 
regiment, and, in course of time, changed again into a third. In the third 
he got his last step as lieutenant-colonel, and, getting that, got also a sun- 
stroke, and came home to England. 

He came back with a character that closed the doors of all his family 
against him, my lady (then just married) taking the lead, and declaring 
(with Sir John’s approval, of course) that her brother should never enter 
any house of hers. There was more than one slur on the Colonel that 
made people shy of hi..i; but the blot of the Diamond is all I need men- 
tion here. 

It was said he had got possession of his Indian jewel by m'^ans w'hich, 
bold as it was, he didn’t dare acknowledge. He never attei^pted to sell 
it — not being in need of money, and not (to give him his due again) 
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making money an object. He never gave it away ; he never even showed 
it to any living soul. Some said he was afraid of its getting him into a 
difficulty with the military authorities; others (very ignorant indeed of 
the real nature of the man) said he was afraid, if he showed it, of its 
costing him his life. 

There was perhaps a grain of truth mixed up with this last report. It 
was false to say that he was afraid; but it was a fact that his life had 
been twice threatened in India ; and it was firmly believed that the Dia- 
mond was at the bottom of it. When he came back to England, and 
found himself avoided by every body, the Diamond was thought to be 
at the bottom of it again. The mystery of the Colonel’ii life got in the 
Coloners way, and outlawed him, as you may say, among his own 
people. The men wouldn’t let him into their clubs; the women — more 
than one — whom he wanted to marry, refused him; friends and relations 
got too near-sighted to see him in the street. 

Some men in this mess would have tried to set themselves right with 
the world. But to give in, even when he was wrong, and had all society 
against him, was not the way of the Honorable John. He had kept the 
Diamond, in flat defiance of assai>sination, in India. He kept the Dia- 
mond, in flat defiance of public opinion, in England. Theie you have the 
portrait of the man before you, as in a picture; a character that braved 
every thing; and a face, hand.some as it was, that looked possessed by 
the devil. 

We heard different rumors about him from time to time. Sometimes 
they said he was given up to smoking opium, and collecting old books, 
sometimes he was reported to be trying strange things in chemistry, 
sometimes he was seen carousing and amusing himself among the lowest 
people in the lowest slums of London. Anyhow, a solitary, vicious, un- 
der-ground life was the life the Colonel led. Once, and once only, after 
his return to England, I myself saw him, face to face. 

About two years before the time of wdiich I am now writing, and about 
a year and a half before the time of his death, the (’olonel came unex- 
pectedly to my lady’s house in London. It was the night of Miss Rachel’s 
birthday, the twenty-first of June, and there was a party in honor of it, 
as usual. I received a message from the footman to say that a gentleman 
wanted to see me. Coing up into the hall, there I found the (’olonel, 
wasted, and worn, and old, and shabby, and as wdld and as wicked as 
ever. 

“Go up to my sister,” says he, “and say that I have called to wish my 
niece many happy returns of the day.” 

He had made attempts by letter, more than once already, to be recon- 
ciled with my lady, for no other purpose, I am firmly persuaded, than 
to annoy her. But this was the first time he had actually come to the 
house. I had it on the tip of my tongue to say that my mistress had a 
party that night. But the devilish hyok of him daunted me I went up 
stairs with his message, and left him, by his own desire, waiting in the 
hall. The servants stood staring at him, at a distance, as if he was a 
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walking engine of destruction, loaded with powder and shot, and likely 
to go off among them at a moment’s notice. 

My lady has a dash- no more — of the family temper. “Tell Colonel 
Herncastle,” she said, when I gave her her brother’s message; “that Miss 
Vcrinder is engaged, and that I decline to see him.” I tried to plead for a 
civiler answer than that* knowing the Colonel’s constitutional superior- 
ity to the restraints which govern gentlemen in general. Quite useless! 
The family temix^r flashed out at me directly. “When I want your ad- 
vice,” says my lady, “you know that I always ask for it. I don’t ask for 
it now.” 1 went down stairs with the message, of which I took the liberty 
of presenting a new and amended edition of my own contriving, as fol- 
lows “My lady and Miss Rachel regret that they are engaged, Colonel; 
and beg to be excused having the honor of seeing you.” 

I ext^ected him to break out, even at that polite way of putting it. To 
my surprise he did nothing of the sort, he alarmed me by taking the 
thing with an unnatural quiet. Ilis eyes, of a glittering bright gray, just 
settled on me for a moment; and he laughed, not oiit of himself, like 
other people, but into himself, in a soft, chuckling, horridly mischievous 
way. “Thank you, Betteredge,” he said “I shall remember my niece’s 
birthday.” With that, he turned on his heel, and walked out of the house. 

The next birthday came round, and w^e heard he was ill in bed. Six 
months '’^♦e»*ward-~ that is to say, six months before the time I am now 
writing of — theie came a letter from a highly respectable clergyman to 
my lady. It communicated two w^onderful things in the way of family 
news. First, that the Colonel had forgiven his sister on his death-bed. 
Second, that he had forgiven every body else, and had made a most edi- 
fying end. I h'' ,e myself (in spite of the bishops and the clergy) an un- 
feigned respect ior the Church , but I am firmly persuaded, at the same 
time, that the devil remained in undisturbed possession of the Honorable 
John, and that the last abominable act in the life of that abominable 
man was (saving your presence) to take the clergyman in’ 

This was the sum total of what I had to tell Mr. Franklin. I remarked 
that he listened more and more eagerly the longer 1 went on Also, that 
the story of the Colonel being sent away from his sister's door, on the 
occasion of his niece's birthday, seemed to strike Mr. Franklin like a 
shot that had hit the mark. Though he didn't acknowledge it, I saw that 
I had made him uneasy, plainly enough, in his face. 

“You have said your say, Betteredge,’' he remarked. “It's my turn 
now. Before, however, 1 tell you what discoveries I have made in Lon- 
don, and how I came to be mixed up in this matter of the Diamond, I 
want to know one thing. You look, my old friend, as if j'ou didn't quite 
understand the object to be answered by this consultation of ours. Do 
your looks belie you?” 

“No, sir,” I said. “My looks, on this occasion at anv n’te, tell the 
truth.” 

“In that case,” says Mr. Franklin, “suppose I put you up to my point 
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of view before we go any further. I see three very serious questions in- 
volved in the Colonel^s birthday-gift to my cousin Rachel. Follow me 
carefully, Betteredge; and count me off on your fingers, if it will help 
yqu,” says Mr. Franklin, with a certain pleasure in showing how clear 
headed he could be, which reminded me wonderfully of old times when 
he was a boy. “Question the first: Was the Coloners Diamond the ob- 
ject of a conspiracy in India? Question the second: Has the conspiracy 
followed the ColonePs Diamond to England? Question the third: Did 
the Colonel know the conspiracy followed the Diamond; and has he 
purposely left a legacy of trouble and danger to his sister, through the 
innocent medium of his sister’s child? That is what I am driving at, Bet- 
teredge. Don’t let me frighten you.” 

It was all very well to say that, but he had frightened me. 

If he was right, here was our quiet English house suddenly invaded 
by a devilish Indian diamond — bringing after it a conspiracy of living 
rogues, set loose on us by the vengeance of a dead man. There was our 
situation, as revealed to me in Mr. Franklin’s last words I Who ever 
heard the like of it — in the nineteenth century, mind; in an age of prog- 
ress, and in a country which rejoices in the blessings of the British con- 
stitution? Nobody ever heard the like of it, and, consequently, nobody 
can be expected to believe it. I shall go on with my story, however, in 
spite of that. 

When you get a sudden alarm, of the sort that I had got now, nine 
times out of ten the place you feel it in is your stomach. When you feel 
it in your stomach your attention wanders, and you begin to fidget. I 
fidgeted silently in my place on the sand. Mr. Franklin noticed me, con- 
tending with a perturbed stomach, or mind, which you please — they 
mean the same thing — and, checking himself just as he was starting with 
his part of the story, said to me, sharply, “What do you want?” 

\^at did I want? I didn’t tell him; but I’ll tell youy in confidence. I 
wanted a whiff of my pipe, and a turn at Robinson Crusoe. 

CHAPTER VI 

Keeping my private sentiments to myself, I respectfully requested Mr. 
Franklin to go on. Mr. Franklin replied, “Don’t fidget, Betteredge,” and 
went on. 

Our young gentleman’s first words informed me that his discoveries, 
concerning the wicked Colonel and the Diamond, had begun with a visit 
which he had paid (before he came to us) to his father’s lawyer at 
Hampstead. A chance woid dropped by Mr. Franklin, when the two 
were alone, one day, after dinner, revealed that he had been charged by 
his father with a birthday present to be taken to Miss Rachel. One 
thing led to another; and it ended in the lawyer mentioning what the 
present really was, and how the friendly connection between the late 
Colonel and Mr. Blake, Senior, had taken its rise. The facts here are 
really so extraordinary that I doubt if I can trust my own language to 
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do justice to them. I prefer trying to report Mr. Franklin’s discoveries, 
as nearly as may be, in Mr. Franklin’s own words. 

“You remember the time, Betteredge,” he said, “when my father was 
trying to prove his title to that unlucky Dukedom? Well! that was also 
the time when my uncle Herncastle returned from India. My father dis- 
covered that his brother-in-law was in possession of certain papers which 
were likely to be of service to him in his lawsuit. He called on the Col- 
onel, on pretense of welcoming him back to England. The Colonel was 
not to be deluded in that way. ^You want something,’ he said, ‘or you 
would never have compromised your reputation by calling on me.’ My 
father saw the one chance for him was to show his hand: he admitted at 
once that he wanted the papers. The Colonel asked for a day to consider 
his answer. His answer came in the shaf>e of a most extraordinary letter, 
which my friend the lawyer showed me. The Colonel began by saying 
that he wanted something of my father, and that he begged to propose 
an exchange of friendly services between them. The fortune of war (that 
was the expression he used) had placed him in ix)ssession of one of the 
largest Diamonds in the world ; and he had reason to believe that neither 
he nor his precious jewel was safe in any house, in any quarter of the 
globe, w'hich they occupied together. tTncler these alarming circum- 
stances he had determined to place his Diamond in the keeping of an- 
other I Lisw. ^'hat person was not expected to run any risk. He might 
deposit the preci -us stone in any place especially guarded and set apart 
— like a banker’s or jeweler’s strong-room — for the safe custody of valu- 
ables 01 high price. His main personal respon'iibility in the matter was to 
be of the passive kind. He was to undertake — either by himself, or by a 
trustworthy •'’■esentative — to receive at a pre-arranged address, on 
certain pre-arranged days in every year, a note from the Colonel, simply 
stating the fact that he was a living man at that date. In the event of the 
dale passing over without the note being received, the Colonel’s silence 
might be taken as a sure token of the Colonel’s death by murder. In that 
case, and in no other, certain sealed iir^ructions relating to the disposal 
of the Diamond, and deposited with it, were to be opened, and followed 
implicitly. If my father chose to accept this strange charge, the Colonel’s 
papers were at his disposal in return. That was the letter.” 

“What did your father do, sir'''*' I asked. 

“Do?" says Mr. Franklin “Fll tell you what he did. He brought the 
invaluable faculty called common cense to bear on the Colonel’s letter. 
The whole thing, he declared, was simply absurd. Somewhere in his In- 
dian wanderings the Colonel had [kicked up with some wretched crystal 
which he took for a diamond. As for the danger of his being murdered, 
and the precautions devised to preserve his life and his piece of crystal, 
this was the ninetcenin century, and any man in his senses had only to 
apply to the police. The Colonel had been a notorious opium-eater for 
years past; and, if the only way of getting at the valuabK pat>ers he 
possessed was by accepting a matter of opium as a matter oi fact, my 
father was quite willing to take the ridiculous responsibility imposed 
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upon him — all the more readily that it involved no trouble to himself. 
The Diamond and the sealed instructions went into his banker's strong- 
room, and the Colonel's letters, periodically reporting him a living man, 
were received and opened by the lawyer, as iny father's representative. 
No sensible person, in a similar position, could have viewed the matter 
in any other way. Nothing in this world, Betteredge, is probable unless 
it appeals to our own trumpery experience; and we only believe in a ro- 
mance w^hen we see it in a newspaper.” 

It was plain to me from this, that Mr. Franklin thought his father’.^ 
notion about the Colonel hasty and wrong. 

“What is your own private opinion about the matter, sir?” I asked. 

“Let’s finish the story of the Colonel first,” says Mr. Franklin. “There 
is a curious want of system, Betteredge, in the English mind; and your 
question, my old friend, is an instance of it. When we are not occupied 
in making machinery, we are (mentally speaking) the most slovenly 
people in the universe.” 

“So much,” I thought to myself, “for a foreign education! He has 
learned that way of girding at us in France, I suppose.” 

Mr. Franklin took up the lost thread, and went on. 

“My father,” he said, “got the papers he wanted, and never saw his 
brother-in-law again, from that time. Year after year, on the pre-ar- 
ranged days, the pre-arranged letter came fiom the Colonel, and was 
opened by the lawyer. I have seen the letters, in a heap, all of them writ- 
ten in the same brief, busine.ss-like form oi words: 'Sir, — This is to cer- 
tify that I am still a living man. Let the Diamond be. John Ilcrncastle.’ 
That was all he ever wrote, and that came regularly to the day; until 
some six or eight months since, when the form of the letter varied for the 
first time. It ran now: ‘Sir, — They tell me I am dying. Come to me, and 
help me to make my will.’ The lawyer went, and found him, in the little 
suburban villa, surrounded by its own grounds, in which he had lived 
alone ever since he had left India. He had dogs, cats, and birds to keep 
him company; but no human being near him, except the person who 
came daily to do the housework, and the doctor at the bedside. The will 
was a very simple matter. The Colonel had dissipated the greater part of 
his fortune in his chemical investigations. His will began and ended in 
three clauses, which he dictated from his bed, in [perfect j)ossession of his 
faculties. The first clause provided for the safe-keeping and support of 
his animals. The second founded a professorship of exiDcrimental chem- 
istry at a northern university. The third bequeathed the Moonstone as a 
birthday present to his niece, on condition that my father would act as 
executor. My father at fir.-t refu.sed to act. On second thoughts, however, 
he gave way, partly because he was a.ssured that the executorship would 
involve him in no trouble; partly because the lawyer suggested, in Rach- 
el’s interest, that the Diamond might be worth something, after all.” 

“Did the Colonel give any reason, sir,” I inquired, “why he left the 
Diamond to Miss Rachel?” 

“He not only gave the reason — ^he had the reason written in his will,” 
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said Mr. Franklin. “I have got an extract, which you shall see presently. 
Don’t be slovenly-minded, Betteredge! One thing at a time. You have 
heard about the Colonel’s Will; now you must hear what happened after 
the Colonel’s death. It was formally necessary to have the Diamoi'd 
valued, before the Will could be proved. All the jewelers con.^ulled, at 
once confirmed the Colonel's assertion that he [josscssed one of the larg- 
est diamonds in the world. The question of accurately valuing it pre- 
sented some serious diffjcultiei. Its size made it a phenomenon in the 
diamond-market, its color placed it in a category by itself, and, to add 
to these elements of uncertainty, there was a defect, in the shape of a 
flaw, in the very heart of the stone. Even with this last serious drawback, 
however, the lowest of the various estimates given w^as twenty thousand 
pounds. Conceive my father’s astonishment’ He had been within a 
hair’s-breadth of refusing to act as executor, and of allowing this magnifi- 
cent jewel to be lost to the family i he interer^t he took in the matter 
now induced him to open the sealed instructions which had been de- 
posited with the Diamond The law \ or showed this dr>cument to me, 
with the other papers, and it suggests (to my mind) a clue to the nature 
of the conspiracy w’hich threatened the (Colonel’s life.” 

“Then you do believe, sir,” 1 said, “that there W'as a conspiracy?” 

“Not possessing my father s excellent common sense,” answered Mr. 
Franklin “I believe the Colonel's life w^a<- threatened, exactly as the 
ColoiK 1 said. The sealed instructions, as I think, e.xplain how it was that 
he died, after all, quietly in his bed. In the event of his death by violence 
(that is to say, in the absence of the regular letter from him at the ap- 
pointed date), my father w^as then diieded to send the Moonstone se- 
cretly to .^mst' d.. n. It W’as to he depiisited ii that city with a famous 
diamond-cutte: , and it w^as to be cut up into from four to six separate 
stones. The' stones were then to be sold for w^hat they w^oiild fetch, and 
the proceeds were to be applied to the founding of that professorship of 
experimental chemistry which the Colonel has since endow'ed by his Will. 
Now, Betteredge, exert those sharp wits of yours, and observe the con- 
clusion to which the Colonel's instriici'ons point’" 

I instantly exerted my wits. They were of the slovenly English s >it, 
and they consequently muddled it all until Mr. Franklin took them in 
hand, and pointed out what they ought to see. 

‘Remark,” says Mr. Franklin, “that the integrity of the Diamond, as 
a whole stone, is here artfully made dependent on* the preservation from 
violence of the Colonel's life. He is not satisfied with saying to the en- 
emies he dreads, ‘Kill me — ai.d you will be no nearer to the Diamond 
than you are now; it is where you can't get at it — in the guarded strong- 
room of a bank.’ He says instead, ‘Kill me — and the Diamond will be 
the Diamond no longer, its ioentity will be destroyed ’ \\’hat does that 
mean?” 

Here 1 had (as I thought) a flash of the wonderful foreign brightness. 

“1 know'” 1 said. “It means lowering the value of the .tone, and 
cheating the rogues in that way!” 
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“Nothing of the sort,” says Mr. Franklin. “I have inquired about 
that. The flawed Diamond, cut up, would actually fetch more than the 
Diamond as it now is; for this plain reason — that from four to six per- 
fect brilliants might be cut from it, which would be, collectively, worth 
more money than the large — but imperfect — single stone. If robbery for 
the purpose of gain was at the bottom of the conspiracy, the ColoneFs 
instructions absolutely made the Diamond better worth stealing. More 
money could have been got for it, and the disposal of it in the diamond- 
market would have been infinitely easier, if it had passed through the 
hands of the workmen of Amsterdam.” 

“Lord bless us, sir!” I burst out. “What was the plot then?” 

“A plot organized among the Indians who originally owned the jewel,” 
says Mr. Franklin — “a plot with some old Hindoo superstition at the 
bottom of it. That is my opinion, confirmed by a family paper which I 
have about me at this moment.” 

I saw now why the appearance of the three Indian jugglers at our 
house had presented itself to Mr. Franklin in the light of a circumstance 
worth noting. 

“I don^t want to force my opinion on you,” Mr. Franklin went on. 
“The idea of certain chosen servants of an old Hindoo superstition de- 
voting themselves, through all difficulties and dangers, to watching the 
opportunity of recovering their sacred gem, appears to me to be perfectly 
consistent with every thing that we know of the patience of Oriental 
races, and the influence of Oriental religions. But then 1 am an imagina- 
tive man; and the butcher, the baker, and the tax-gatherer are not the 
only credible realities in existence to my mind. Let the guess I have 
made at the truth in this matter go for what it is worth, and let us get 
on to the only practical question that concerns us. Does the. conspiracy 
aigainst the Moonstone survive the Coloners death? And did the Colonel 
know it, when he left the birthday gift to his niece?” 

I began to see my lady and Miss Rachel at the end of it all, now. Not 
a word be said escaped me. 

“I was not very willing, when I discovered the story of the Moon- 
stone,” said Mr. Franklin, “to be the means of bringing it here. But my 
friend, the lawyer, reminded me that somebody must put my cousin’s 
legacy into my cousin’s hands — ^and that I might as well do it as any 
b^y else. After taking the Diamond out of the bank, I fancied I was 
followed in the streets by a shabby, dark-complexioned man. I went to 
my father’s house to pick up my luggage, and found a letter there, which 
unexpectedly detained me in London. I went back to the bank with the 
Diamond, and thought I liw the shabby man again. Taking the Dia- 
mond once more out of the bank this morning, I saw the man for the 
third time, gave him the slip, and started (before he recovered the trace 
of me) by the morning instead of the afternoon train. Here I am, with 
the Diamond safe and sound — and what is the first news that meets me? 
I find that three strolling Indians have been at the house, and that my 
arrival from London, and something which I am expected to have about 
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me, are two special objects of investigation to them when they believe 
themselves to be alone. I clon^t waste time and words on their pouring 
the ink into the boy’s hand, and telling him to look in it for a man at a 
distance, and for something in that man’s pocket. The thing (which I 
have often seen done in the East) is ‘hocus-pocus’ in my opinion, as it is 
in yours. The present question for us to decide is whether I am wrongly 
attaching a meaning to a mere accident? or whether we really have evi- 
dence of the Indians being on the track of the Moonstone, the momeni 
it is removed from the safe-keeping of the bank?” 

Neither he nor I seemed to fancy dealing with this part of the in-, 
quiry. We looked at each other, and then we looked at the tide, oozing 
in smoothly, higher and higher, over the Shivering Sand. 

“What are you thinking of?” says Mr. Franklin, suddenly. 

“I was thinking, sir,” I answered, “that I should like to shy the Dia- 
mond into the quicksand, and settle the question in that way.” 

“If you have got the value of the stone in your pocket,” answered Mr. 
Franklin, “say so, Betteredge, and in it goes!” 

It’s curious to note, when your mind’s anxious, how very far in the 
way of relief a very small joke will go. We found a fund of merriment, at 
the time, in the notion of making away with Miss Rachel’s lawful pr(^ 
erty, and getting Mr. Blake, as executor, into dreadful trouble — though 
where the merriment was I am quite at a loss to discover now. 

Mr. tianklln was the first to bring the talk back to the talk’s proper 
purpose. He took an envelope out of his pocket, opened it, and handed 
to me the paper inside. 

“Betteredge,” he said, “we must face the question of the Colonel’s mo- 
tive in leaving legacy to his niece for my aunt’s sake. Bear in mind 
how Lady Vcr.r.der treated her brother from tlie time when he returned 
to England, to the time when he told you he should remember his niece’s 
birthday. And read that.” 

He gave me the extract from the Colonel’s Will. I have got it by me 
while I write these words; and I copy it, as follows, for your benefit: 

“Thirdly, and lastly, I give and bequeath to my niece, Rachel Verin- 
der, daughter and only child of my sister, Julia V’erinder, widow, the 
yellow Diamond belonging to me, and known in the East by the name of 
The Moonstone — subject to this condition, that her mother, the said 
Julia Verinder, shall be living at the time. And I hereby desire my ex- 
ecutor, in that event, to gi\'e my Diamond, either by his owm hands or 
by the hands of some trustworthy lepresentative whom he shall appoint, 
into the personal possession (,f my said niece Rachel, on her next birth- 
day after my death, and in the presence of my sister, the said Julia \^er- 
inder. And furthermore, I desire also that my sister, as aforesaid, may be 
informed, by means of a true copy of this, the third and last clause of 
my Will, that I give the Diamond to her daughter Rachel, in token of 
my free forgiveness of the injury which her conduct toward me has been 
the means of inflicting on my reputation in my lifetime: a’ i especially 
in proof that I pardon, as becomes a dying man, the insult offered to me 
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as an officer and a gentleman, when her servant, by her orders, closed the 
door of her house against me, on the occasion of her daughter’s birth- 
day.” 

More words followed these, providing, if my lady was dead, or if Miss 
Rachel was dead, at the time of the testator s decease, for the Dianwnd 
being sent to Holland, in accordance with the scaled instructions orig- 
inally deposited with it. The proceeds of the sale were, in that case, to 
be added to the money already left by the Will for the professorship of 
chemistry at the university in the north. 

I handed the paper back to Mr. Franklin, sorely troubled what to say 
to him. Up to that moment my own opinion had been (as you know) 
that the Colonel had died as wickedly as he had lived. T don't say the 
copy from his Will actually converted me fiom that opinion- 1 only say 
it staggered me. 

“W^cll," says JMr. Franklin, ^‘now you have read the ('‘oloneFs own 
statement, what do you say? In bringing the Moonstone to my aunt’s 
house, am I serving his vengeance blindfold, or am I vindicating him in 
the character of a penitent and Christian man?” 

‘Tt seems hard to say, sir," I answered, “that he died with a horrid 
revenge in his heart, and a horrid lie on his lips. God alone knows the 
truth. Don't ask vie** 

Mr. Franklin sat twisting and turning the extract from the Will in his 
fingers, as if he expected to squeeze the truth out of it in that manner. 
He altered quite remarkably at the same time. From being brisk and 
bright, he now became, most unaccountably, a slow, solemn, and pon- 
dering young man. 

“This question has two sides,” he said. “An Objective side, and a Sub- 
jective side. Which are we to take?” 

He had had a German education as well as a French. One of the two 
had been in undisturbed possession of him (as I supposed) up to this 
time. And now (as well as I could make out) the other was taking its 
place. It is one of my rules in life never to notice what I don’t under- 
stand. I steered a middle course between the Objective side and the 
Subjective side. In plain English, I stared hard and said nothing. 

“Let’s extract the inner meaning of this,” says Mr Franklin. “Why 
did my uncle leave the Diamond to RacheP Why didn't he le<ive it to 
my aunt?” 

“That’s not beyond guessing, sir, at any rate,” 1 said. “Colonel Hem- 
castle knew my lady well enough to know that she would refuse to ac- 
cept any legacy that came to her from htm,** 

“How did he know that ^vachel might not refuse to accept it, too?” 

“Is there any young lady in existence, sir, who could resist the tempta- 
tion of accepting such a birthday present as The Mcxmstone^’' 

“That’s the Subjective view,'’ says Mr. Franklin. “It does you great 
credit, Betteredge, to be able to take the Subjective view. But there’s 
another mystery about the Colonel’s legacy which is not accounted for 
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yet. IIow are we to >jxplain his only giving Rachel her birthday present 
conditionally on her mother being alive?” 

“I don't want to slander a dead man, sir,'" I answered. “But if he has 
purposely left a legacy of trouble and danger to his sister, by the means 
of her child, it must be a legacy made conditional on his sister's being 
alive to feel the vexation of it.” 

“Oh! That’s your interpretation of his motive, is it? The Subjective 
interpretation again! Have you ever been in Germany, Betteredge?'’ 

“No, sir. What's your interpretation, if you please'-'" 

’T can sec,” says Mr. Franklin, “that the Colonel’s object may, quite 
possibly, have been — not to benefit his niece, whom he had never even 
seen — but to prove to his sister that he had died forgiving her, and to 
prove it very prettily by means of a present made to her child. There is 
a totally diffcient explanation from yours, Betteredge, taking its rise in 
a Subjective-Object i\e point of view^ hrom all I can see, one interpreta- 
tion IS just as likely to be right as the other.” 

Having brought matters to this pleasant and comforting issue, Mr. 
Franklin appeared to think that he had completed all that w'iis recjuired 
of him. He laid down flat on his back on the sand, and asked w’hat was 
to be done next. 

He h4i(l been so clever and clear-headed (befoie he began to talk the 
foreign g’’ ’ -M’S!!), and had so completely taken the lead in the business 
up ti, ilu jircsenr time, that I was quite unf*iepared for such a sudden 
change as he now’ exhibited in this helpless leaning upon mi\ It was not 
till later that 1 learned — by asi>istance of Mii^s Rachel, who was the first 
to make the discoxei v— that theM* [)uz/ling vlufts and transformations in 
Mr Fianklin v e kA\o to the effect on him of his foreign training. At 
the age wlicq wc are all of us most apt to take our coloring, in the form 
of a reflection from the coloring of othei people, he had been sent 
abroad, and had been passed on, trom one nation to another, betore there 
was time for any one colonng more thin another to ‘settle itself on him 
firmly. As a consequence c.f thi«^, he had come back with so many differ- 
ent sides to his character, ah ivore or .. ss unfinished, and all more or 
less jarring with each other, that he >cemed to pass his life in a state oi 
perpetual contradiction witli hinL''elt lie could be a bu^y man, and a 
lazy man- cloudy in the head, and clear in the head: a model of deter- 
mination, and a spectacle of hc]ple-''ness, dl together. He had his Fiench 
side, and liis CaMinan ^ule. and his Italian side — the original English 
foundation ^ho\\lng through. e\eiy now and then, much as to say, 
“Here I am, siirely tiansmogrified. as you see, but there's something of 
me left at the bottom of him still " Miss Rachel u«?ecl to renuu-k that the 
Italian side of him was uppermost on those occasion«^ w'hcn he unex- 
pectedly gave ill and a^’ ed ytui, in his nice, sweet-tempered way, to take 
his owm responsibilities on your .-shoulders You wall do him no iniiistice, 
I think, if you conclude that the Italian side of him w’as uppermost now. 

“Isn’t it your business, sir,” I asked, “to know what to do vt? Sure- 
ly it can’t be mine! ” 
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Mr. Franklin did not appear to see the force of my question — not 
being in a position at the time to see any thing but the sky over his head. 

“I don’t want to alarm my aunt without reason,” he said. “And I don’t 
want to leave her without what may be a needful warning. If you were 
in my place, Betteredge, tell me, in one word, what would you do?” 

In one word I told him: “Wait.” 

“With all my heart,” says Mr. Franklin. “How long?” 

I proceeded to explain myself. 

“As I understand it, sir,” I said, “somebody is bound to put this pla- 
guy Diamond into Miss Rachel’s hands on her birthday — and you may 
as well do it as another. Very good. This is the twenty-fifth of May, and 
the birthday is on the twenty-first of June. We have got close on four 
weeks before us. Let’s wait and see what happens in that time; and let’s 
warn my lady or not, as the circumstances direct us.” 

“Perfect, Betteredge, as far as it goes!” says Mr. Franklin. “But, be- 
tween this and the birthday, what's to be done with the Diamond?’' 

“What your father did with it, to be sure, sir!” I answered. “Your 
father put it in the safe-keeping of a bank in London. Y"ou put it in the 
safe-keeping of the bank at Frizinghall.” (Frizinghall was our nearest 
town, and the Bank of England wasn’t safer than the bank there.) “If I 
were jj'ou, sir,” I added, “I would ride straight away with it to Frizing- 
hall before the ladies come back,” 

The prospect of doing something — and, what is more, of doing that 
something on a horse — brought Mr. Franklin up like lightning from the 
flat of his back. He sprang to his feet, and pulled me up, without cere- 
mony, on to mine. “Betteredge, you are worth your weight in gold,” he 
said. “Come along, and saddle the best horse in the stables directly!” 

Here (God bless it! ) was the original English foundation of him show- 
ing through all the foreign varnish at last! Here w^as the Master Frank- 
lin I remembered, coming out again in the good old way at the prospect 
of a ride, and reminding me of the good old times! Saddle a horse for 
him! 1 would have saddled a dozen horses if he could only have ridden 
them all! 

We went back to the house in a hurry; we had the fleetest horse in the 
stables saddled in a hurry; and Mr. Franklin rattled off in a hurry, to 
lodge the cursed Diamond once more in the strong-room of a hank. 
When I heard the last of his horse’s hoofs on the drive, and when I 
turned about in the yard and found I was alone again, I felt half inclined 
to ask myself if I hadn’t woke up from a dream. 


CHAPTER VII 

While I was in this bewildered frame of mind, sorely needing a little 
quiet time by myself to put me right again, my daughter Penelope got in 
my way (just as her late mother used to get in my way on the stairs), 
and instantly summoned me to tell her all that had passed at the confer- 
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ence between Mr. Franklin and me. Under present circumstances, the 
one thing to be done was to clap the extinguisher upon Penelope*s curi- 
osity on the spot. I accordingly replied that Mr. Franklin and I had 
both talked of foreign politics till we could talk no longer, and had then 
mutually fallen asleep in the heat of the sun. Try that sort of answer 
when your wife or your daughter next worries you with an awkward 
question at an awkward time, and depend on the natural sweetness of- 
women for kissing and making it up again at the next opportunity. 

The afternoon wore on, and my lady and Miss Rachel came back. 

Needless to say how astonished they were when they heard that Mr. 
Franklin Blake had arrived, and had gone off again on horseback. Need- 
less also to say, that they asked awkward questions directly, and that 
the ‘'foreign politics” and the “falling asleep in the sun” wouldn^t serve 
a second time over with them. Being at the end of my invention, I said 
Mr. Franklin’s arrival by the early train was entirely attributable to 
one of Mr. Franklin’s freaks. Being asked, upon that, whether his gal- 
loping off again on horseback was another of Mr. Franklin’s freaks, I 
said, “Yes, it was;” and slipped out of it — I think very cleverly — in that 
way. 

Having got over my difficulties with the ladies, I found more difficul- 
ties waiting for me when I went back to my own room. In came Penel- 
ope — with the natural sweetness of women — to kiss and make it up 
again, and — wiih the natural curiosity of women — to ask another ques- 
tion. This time, she only wanted me to tell her what was the matter with 
our second house-maid, Rosanna Spearman 

After leaving Mr. Franklin and me at the Shivering Sand, Rosanna 
it appeared, had reiurned to the house in a ver>’^ unaccountable state of 
mind. She had turned (if Penelope was to be believed) all the colors of 
the rainbow! She had been merry without reason, and sad without rea- 
son. In one breath she had asked hundreds of questions about Mr. 
Franklin Blake, and in another breath she had been angry with Penelope 
for presuming to suppose that a strange gentleman could possess any 
interest for her. She had been surprised smiling, and scribbling Mr. 
Franklin’s name inside her work-box. She had been surprised again cry- 
ing, and looking at her deformed shoulder in the glass. Had she and Mr. 
Franklin known any thing of each other before to-day? Quite impos- 
sible! Had they heard any thing of each other? Impossible again! I 
could speak to Mr. Franklin’s astonishment as genuine, when he saw 
how the girl stared at him. Penelope could speak to the girls inquisi- 
tiveness as genuine, when she u,sked the questions about Mr. Franklin. 
The conference between us, condiiLled in this way, was tiresome enough, 
until my daughter suddenly ended it by bursting out with what I 
thought the most mon'-trous supposition I had ever heard in my life. 

“Father!” says Penelope, quite seriously, “there s only one e.xplana- 
tion of it. Rosanna has fallen in love with Mr. Franklin Blake at first 
sight!” 

You have heard of beautiful young ladies falling in love at first sight, 
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and have thought it natural enough. But a house-maid out of a Refor- 
matory, with a plain face and a deformed shoulder, falling in love, at 
first sight, with a gentleman who comes on a visit to her mistress’s house, 
match me that, in the way of an absurdity, out of any story-book in 
Christendom, if you can ’ 1 laughed till the tears rolled down my cheeks. 
Penelope resented my merriment in rather a strange way. never knew 
you cruel before, father,” she said, very gently, and went out. 

My girls words fell on me like a splash of cold water. I was savage 
with myself, for feeling uneasy in myself the moment she had spoken 
them — ^but so it was. We will change the subject, ii you please. I am 
sorry I drifted into writing about it, and not without reason, as you will 
see when we have gone on together a little longer. 

The evening came, and the dressing-bell for dinner rang, before Mr. 
Franklin returned from Frizinghall. 1 took his hot water up to his room 
myself, expecting to hear, after this extraordinary delay, that something 
had happened. To my great disappointment (and no doubt to yours 
also), nothing had happened. He had not met with the Indians, either 
going or returning. He had depo«^ited the Moonstone in the bank — de- 
scribing it merely as a valuable of great price — and he had got the re- 
ceipt for it .safe in his pocket. I went down stairs, feeling that this was 
rather a flat ending, after all our excitement about the Diamond earlier 
in the day. 

How the meeting between Mr. Franklin and his aunt and cousin wrent 
off is more than I can tell you. 

I would have given something to have w^aited at table that day. But 
in my position in the household, waiting at dinner (except on high fam- 
ily festivals) was letting dowm my dignity in the eyes of the other serv- 
ants — a thing which my lady considered me quite prone enough to do 
already without seeking occasions for it. The news brought to me from 
the upper regions that evening came from Penelope and the footman 
Penelope mentioned that .she had never known Miss Rachel so particular 
about the dressing of her hair, and had never seen her look so bright 
and pretty as she did when she went down to meet Mr. Franklin in the 
drawing-room. The f(X)tman's report was, that the preservation of a re- 
spectful composure in the presence of his betters, and the waiting on Mr. 
Franklin Blake at dinner, were two of the hardest things to reconcile 
with each other that had ever tried his training in service. Later in the 
evening we heard them singing and playing duets, Mr. Franklin piping 
high, Miss Rachel piping higher, and my lady, on the piano, following 
them, as it were, over hedge and ditch, and seeing them safe through m 
a manner most wonderful and pleasant to hear through the oj^en win- 
dows, on the terrace at night. Later still, T went to Mr. Franklin in the 
smoking-room, with the soda-water and brandy, and found that Miss 
Rachel had put the Diamond clean out of his head. “She's the most 
charming girl I have seen since I came back to England! ” was all I could 
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extract from him, when I endeavored to lead the conversation to more 
serious things. 

I'oward midnight T went round the house to lock up, accompanied by 
my second in command (Samuel, the footman), as usual. When all doors 
were made fast, except the side-dr)or that opened on the terrace, I sent 
Samuel to bed, and stepjied out for a breath of fresh air before I too 
went to bed in my turn. 

The night was still and close, and the moon was at the full in the heav- 
ens. It was so silent out-of-doors, that I heard from time to time, very 
faint and low, the Ldl of the sea, as the ground-swell heaved it in on the 
sand-bank near the mouth of our little bay. As the house stood, the ter- 
race side was the dark sirie, but the broad moonlight showed fair on the 
gravel-walk that ran along tlie next side to the terrace Looking this way, 
after looking up at the sky, I saw the shadow of a person in the moon- 
light thrown forward from behind the corner of the house. 

Being old and i^ly, T forbore to call out, but being also, unfortunately, 
old and heavy, my feet betrayed me on the gravel. Before I could steal 
.suddenly round the corner, as I had proposed, 1 heard lighter feet than 
mine — and more than one pair of them, as I thought — retreating in a 
hurry. By the time 1 had got to the corner, the trespassers, whoever they 
were, had run into the shnilibery at the riff-side of the w'alk, and w^ere 
hidden fr« "i sight among the thick trees and bushes in that part of the 
grounds From i!;e shrubbery they could easil}' make their way over our 
fence into the roan If T had been forty years younger I might have had 
a chance of catching them befoie they got clear of our premi^es. As it 
was, 1 went back to set agoing a younger pair of legs than mine Without 
disturbing any Samael and I got a couple of guns and went all 

round the bpusc and ihrough the shrubbery. Having made sure that no 
persons were lurking about anywhere in our grounds, we turned back 
Passing over the w'alk where 1 had ‘=;een the shadow, I now noticed, for 
the first time, a little bright object, l\mg on the clean gravel, under the 
light of the iiiCM)!! Picking the object up, I discovered that it w’a^ a small 
bottle, containing a thick, ^weet-'>niellii g liquor, as black as ink. 

I said nothing to Samuel Bui, remembering what Penelope had twld 
me about the jugglers, and ihe ptmring of the little pool of ink into the 
palm of the boy's hand, 1 instantly suspected that I had disturbed the 
three Indians, lurking about tlie house and bent, in their heathenish 
way, on discovering the wdieieaboiits of the Diamond that night. 

CIl.M’TER VIII 

Hf:rf, for one moment, 1 find it neces'^ary to call a halt. 

On summoning uj> mv own lecollections — and on getting Penelope to 
help me, by consulting her journal — I find that we may pass pretty rap* 
idly over the interval between Mr. Franklin Blake’s arrival and Misa 
Rachel's birthday. For the greater part of that time the d' <5 passed, 
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and brought nothing with them worth recording. With your good leave 
then, and with Penelope’s help, I shall notice certain dates only in this 
place, reserving to myself to tell the story day by day, once more, as soon 
as we get to the time when the business of the Moonstone became the 
chief business of every body in our house. 

This said, we may now go on again — beginning, of course, with the 
bottle of sweet-smelling ink which I found on the gravel-walk at night. 

On the next morning (the morning of the twenty-sixth) I showed Mr. 
Franklin this article of jugglery, and told him what I have already told 
you. His opinion was, not only that the Indians had been lurking about 
after the Diamond, but also that they were actually foolish enough to 
believe in their own magic — meaning thereby the making of signs on a 
boy’s head, and the pouring of ink into a boy’s hand, and then expecting 
him to see persons and things beyond the reach of human vision. In our 
country, as well as in the East, Mr. Franklin informed me, there are 
people who practice this curious hocus-pocus (without the ink, how- 
ever) ; and who call it by a French name, signifying something like 
brightness of sight. “Depend upon it,” says Mr. Franklin, “the Indians 
took it for granted that we should keep the Diamond here, and they 
brought their clairvoyant boy to show them the way to it, if they suc- 
ceeded in getting into the house last night.” 

“Do you think they’ll try again, sir?” I asked. 

“It depends,” says Mr. Franklin, “on what the boy can really do. If 
he can see the Diamond through the iron safe of the bank at Frizinghall, 
we shall be troubled with no more visits from the Indians for the pres- 
ent. If he can’t, we shall have another chance of catching them in the 
shrubbery before many more nights are over our heads.” 

I waited pretty confidently for that latter chance; but, strange to re- 
late, it never came. 

\^ether the jugglers heard, in the town, of Mr. Franklin having been 
seen at the bank, and drew their conclusions accordingly; or whether 
the boy really did see the Diamond where the Diamond was now lodged 
(which I, for one, flatly disbelieve) ; or whether, after all, it was a mere 
effect of chance, this, at any rate, is the plain truth — not the ghost of 
an Indian came near the house again, through the weeks that passed be- 
fore Miss Rachel’s birthday. The jugglers remained in and about the 
town plying their trade; and Mr. Franklin and I remained waiting to 
see what might happen, and resolute not to put the rogues on their guard 
by showing our suspicions of them too soon. With this report of the pro- 
ceedings on either side, ends all that I have to say about the Indians for 
the present. 

On the twenty-ninth of the month. Miss Rachel and Mr. Franklin hit 
on a new method of working their way together through the time which 
might otherwise have hung heavy on their hands. There are reasons for 
taking particular notice here of the occupation that amused them. You 
will find it has a bearing on something that is still to come. 
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Gentlefolks in general have a very awkward rock ahead in life — the 
rock ahead of their own idleness. Their lives being, for the most part, 
passed in looking about them for something to do, it is curious to see — 
especially when their tastes are of what is called the intellectual sort — 
how often they drift blindfold into some nasty pursuit. Nine times out of 
ten they take to torturing something, or to spoiling something; and they 
firmly believe they are improving their minds, when the plain truth is, 
they are only making a mess in the house. I have seen them (ladies, I am 
sorry to say, as well as gentlemen) go out, day after day, for example, 
with empty pill-boxes, and catch newts, and beetles, and spiders, and 
frogs, and come home and stick pins through the miserable wretches, or 
cut them up, without a pang of remorse, into little pieces. You see my 
young master, or my young mistress, poring over one of their spiders' 
insides with a magnifying-glass; or you meet one of their frogs walking 
down stairs without his head; and when you wonder what this cruel 
nastiness means, you are told that it means a taste in my young master 
or my young mistress for natural history. Sometimes, again, you see 
them occupied for hours together in spoiling a pretty flower with poin^d 
instruments, out of a stupid curiosity to know what the flower is made 
of. Is its color any prettier, or its scent any sweeter, when you do know? 
But there! the poor souls must get through the time, you see — they must 
get through the time. You dabbled in nasty mud, and made pies, when 
you were a child , and you dabble in nasty science, and dissect spiders, 
and spoil flowers, when you grow up. In the one case and in the other 
the secret of it is that you have got nothing to think of in your poor 
empty head, and nothing to do with your poor idle hands. And so it ends 
in your spoiling " in\as with paints, and making a smell in the house; or 
in keeping tadpoics in a glass box full of dirty water, and turning every 
body's stomach in the house, or in chipping off bits of stone here, there, 
and everywhere, and dropping grit into all the victuals in the house; or 
in staining your fingers in the pursuit of photography, and doing justice 
without mercy on every body’s face in the house. It often falls heavy 
enough, no doubt, on people who are really obliged to get their living, to 
be forced to work for the clothes that cover them, the roof that shelters 
them, and the food that keeps them going. But compare the hardest day s 
work you ever did with the idleness that splits flowers and pokes its way 
into spiders' stomachs, and thank your stars that your head has got 
something it must think of, and your hands something that they must 
•do. 

As for Mr. Franklin and Mi^s Rachel, they tortured nothing, I am 
glad to say. They simply confined themselves to making a mess; and all 
they spoilt, to do them justice, \ras the paneling of a door. 

Mr. Franklin’s unive-sal genius, dabbling in every thing, dabbled in 
what he called “decorative painting.'' He had invented, he informed us 
a new mixture to moisten paint with, which he described as a ‘‘vehicle.” 
What it was made of I don’t know. What it did I can tell u in twe 
words — ^it stank. Miss Rachel being wild to try her hand at the new pro- 
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cess, Mr. Franklin sent to London for the materials; mixed them up, 
with accompaniment of a smell which made the very dogs sneeze when 
they came into the room; put an apron and a bib over Miss Rachel s 
gown, and set her to work decorating her own little sitting-room — called, 
for want of English to name it in. her “boudoir.’’ They began with the 
inside of the door. Mr. Franklin scraped off all the nice varnish with 
pumice-stone, and made what he described as a surface to work on. Miss 
Rachel then covered the surface, under his directions and with his help, 
with patterns and devices — griffins, birds, flowers, cupids, and such 
like — copied from designs made by a famous Italian painter, whose 
name escapes me — the one, 1 mean, who stocked the world with Virgin 
Marys and had a sweetheart at the baker’s. \"iewed as work, this decora- 
tion was slow to do and dirty to deal with. But our young lady and gen- 
tleman never seemed to tire of it. When they w^ere not riding, or seeing 
company, or taking their meals, or piping their songs, there they were 
with their heads together as busy as bees, spoiling the door. Who was 
the poet who said that Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do? If he had occupied my place in the family, and had seen Miss Ra- 
chel with her brush, and Mr. Franklin with his vehicle, he could have 
written nothing truer of either of them than that. 

The next date worthy of notice is Sunday, the fourth of June. 

On that evening we, in the servants’ hall, debated a domestic ques- 
tion for the first time, which, like the decoration of the door, has its 
bearing on something that is still to come. 

Seeing the pleasure which Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel took in each 
other’s society, and noting what a pretty match they were in all per- 
sonal respects, we naturally speculated on the chance of their putting 
their heads together with other objects in view besides the ornamenting 
of a door. Some of us said there would be a wedding in tlie house before 
ihe summer was over. Others (led by me) admitted it was likely enough 
Miss Rachel might be married, but w^e doubted (for reasons which will 
presently appear) whether her bridegroom would be Mr. Franklin Blake 

That Mr. Franklin was in love, on his side, nobody who saw' and 
heard him could doubt. The difficulty was to fathom Miss Rachel. Let 
me do myself the honor of making you acquainted with her ; after which 
I will leave you to fathom her yourself — if you can. 

My young lady’s eighteenth birthday was the birthday now coming, 
on the twenty-first of June. If you happen to like dark women (who, I 
am informed, have gone out of fashion latterly in the gay world), and 
if you have no particular prejudice in favor of size, I answer for Miss 
Rachel as one of the prettiest girls your eyes ever looked on She was 
small and slim, but all in fine proportion from top to toe. To see her sit 
down, to see her get up, and especially to sec her walk, w'as enough to 
satisfy any man in his senses that the graces of her figure (if you wall 
pardon me the expression) were in her flesh, and not in her clothes. Her 
hair was the blackest I ever saw. Her eyes matched her hair. Her nose 
was not quite large enough, I admit. Her mouth and chin were (to quote 
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Mr. Franklin) morsels for the gods; and her complexion (on the same 
undeniable authority) was as warm as the sun itself, with this great ad- 
vantage over the sun, that it was always in nice order to look at. Add to 
the foregoing that she carried her head as upright as a dart, in a dash- 
ing, spirited, thorough-bred way — that she had a clear voice, with a ring 
of the right metal in it, and a smile that began very prettily in her eyes 
before it got to her lips— and there behold the portrait of her, to the best 
of my painting, as large as life! 

And what about her disposition next? Had this charming creature no 
faults? She had just as many faults as you have, ma am — neither more 
nor less. 

To put it seriously, my dear pretty Miss Rachel, possessing a host of 
graces and attractions, had one defect, which strict impartiality compels 
me to acknowledge. She was unlike most other girls of her age, in this — 
that she had ideas of her own, and was stiff-necked enough to set the 
fashions themselves at defiance, if the fashions didn’t suit her views. In 
trifles, this independence of hers w^as all wxll enough, but in matters of 
importance it carried her (as my lady thruiirht, and as I thought) too far 
She judged for herself, as few women of twice her age judge in general; 
never asked your advice, ne\er told you ludorchand what she was going 
to do; never came with secrets and confidences to any body, from her 
mother do- uward In little things and great, wath people she loved, and 
I)Cople she hateci (and she did both wath equal heartiness), Miss Rachel 
always went on a wwy of her owm, sufficient fr>r herself in the joys and 
sorrow's of her life. Over and over airain I have heard my lady say, 
“Rachel s best fiiend and Rachel s w’orst enemy are, one and the other 

Rachel hersel'" ’ 

\dd one thin^ more to thi^, and 1 have done. 

With all her secrecy, and all her self-will, there w*a5 not so much as 
the shadow of any thing faKc in her 1 nexer remember her breaking her 
w'ord, I never loniember her siiying No, and meaning Yes. I can call tc 
mind, in her childhood, moie than (»ne occaMon w’hen the good little soul 
took the blame, and suffeied the punish nent, for some fault committed 
by a playfellow' whom she loved. Nobody ever knew' her to confess tc u 
when the thing w\is found out, and ‘^he w'as charged wnth it afterward, 
but nobody ever knew her to lie a'anit it, either. She looked you straight 
in the face and shook her little saucy h ad, and said, plainly, 'T won't 
tell you’ ” T’linishcd again foi tins, she w'ould own to being sorry for say- 
ing “w'on't,” but, bread-and-w'ater notwithstanding, she ne\ci told you 
Self-willed — devilish self-willed sometimes — I grant, but the finest crea- 
ture, nevertheless tliat evei walked the ways of this lower world Per- 
haps you think you .sec a certain contradiction heie^ In that case, a word 
in your ear. Study you* wife clo>ely for the next foui-and-tw*enty hours 
If your good lady doesn’t exhibit something in the shape of a connadic- 
lion in that time, Heaxrn help you? — you have married a monster. 

I have now brought you acquainted with Miss Rachel, which you will 
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find puts us face to face, next, with the question of that young lady’s 
matrimonial views. 

On June the twelfth, an invitation from my mistress was sent to a 
gentleman in London, to come and help to keep Miss Rachel’s birthday. 
This was the fortunate individual on whom I believed her heart to be 
privately set I Like Mr. Franklin, he was a cousin of hers. His name was 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

My lady’s second sister (don’t be alarmed; we are not going very deep 
into family matters this time) — my lady’s second sister, I say, had a 
disappointment in love; and taking a husband afterward, on the neck or 
nothing principle, made what they call a misalliance. There was terrible 
work in the family when the honorable Caroline insisted on marrying 
plain Mr. Ablewhite, the banker at Frizinghall. He was very rich and 
very good-tempered, and he begot a prodigious large family — all in his 
favor, so far. But he had presumed to raise himself from a low station in 
the world — and that was against him. However, Time and the progress 
of modern enlightenment put things right; and the misalliance passed 
muster very well. We are all getting liberal now; and (providing you 
can scratch me, if I scratch you) what do I care, in or out of Parlia- 
ment, whether you are a Dustman or a Duke? That’s the modern way of 
looking at it — and I keep up with the modem way. The Ablewhites lived 
in a fine house and grounds, a little out of Frizinghall. Very worthy 
people, and greatly respected in the neighborhood. We shall not be much 
troubled with them in these pages — excepting Mr. Godfrey, who was 
Mr. Ablewhite’s second son, and who niust take his proper place here, if 
you please, for Miss Rachel’s sake. 

With all his brightness and cleverness and general good qualities, Mr. 
Franklin’s chance of topping Mr. Godfrey in our young lady’s estima- 
tion was, in my opinion, a very poor chance indeed. 

In the first place, Mr. Godfrey was, in point of size, the finest man by 
far of the two. He stood over six feet high; he had a beautiful red and 
white color; a smooth Vound face, shaved as bare as your hand, and a 
head of lovely long flaxen hair, falling negligently over the poW of his 
neck. But why do I try to give you this personal description of him? If 
you ever subscribed to a Ladies’ Charity in London, you know ]\Ir. God- 
frey Ablewhite as well as I do. He was a barrister by profession , a ladies’ 
man by temperament; and a good Samaritan by choice. Female benevo- 
lence and female destitution could do nothing without him. Maternal 
societies for confining poor women; Magdalen societies for rescuing poor 
women; strong-minded societies for putting poor women into poor men’s 
places, and leaving the men to shift for themselves— he was vice-presi- 
dent, manager, referee to them all. Wherever there was a table with a 
committee of ladies sitting round it in council, there was Mr. Godfrey at 
the bottom of the board, keeping the temper of the committee, and lead- 
ing the dear creatures along the thorny ways of business, hat in hand. I 
do suppose this was the most accomplished philanthropist (on a small 
independence) that England ever produced. As a speaker at charitable 
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meetings the like of him for drawing your tears and your money was not 
easy to find. He was quite a public character. The last time I was in Lon- 
don my mistress gave me two treats. She sent me to the theatre to see a 
dancing woman who was all the rage; and she sent me to Exeter Hall to 
hear Mr. Godfrey. The lady did it with a band of music. The gentleman 
did it with a handker-chief and a glass of water. Crowds at the perform- 
ance with the legs. Ditto at the performance with the tongue. And with 
all this the swcetest-tempered person (I allude to Mr. Godfrey) — ^the 
simplest and pleasantest and easiest to please — ^you ever met with. He 
loved every body. And every body loved him. What chance had Mr. 
Franklin — what chance had any body of average reputation and capaci- 
ties — ^against such a man as this? 

On the fourteenth came Mr. Godfrev’s answer. 

. He accepted my mistress’s invitation, from the Wednesday of the 
birthday to the evening of Friday — when his duties to the Ladies* Char- 
ities would oblige him to return to town. He also inclosed a copy of 
verses on what he elegantly called his cousin’s ‘‘natal day.*’ Miss Rachel, 
I was informed, joined Mr. Franklin in making fun of the verses at din- 
ner: and Penelope, who was all on Mr. Franklin’s side, asked me, in 
great triumph, what I thought of that. “Miss Rachel has led you off on 
a false srr- rny dear,” I replied, “but my nose is not so easily mystified. 
Wait till Mr. Ablev^hite’s verses are followed by Mr. Ablewhite himself.” 

My daughter replied, that Mr. Franklin might strike in and try his 
luck, before the verses were followed by the poet. In favor of this view, 
I must acknowledge that Mr. Franklin left no chance untried of winning 
Miss Rachel’s c od graces. 

Though one ot the most inveterate smokers I ever met with, he gave 
up his cigar because she said, one day. she hated the stale smell of it in 
his clothes. He slept so badly, after this effort of self-denial, for want of 
the composing effect of the tobacco to which he w^as used, and came 
down morning after morning looking so haggard and worn, that Miss 
Rachel herself begged him to take to his cigars again. No! he would 
take to nothing again that would cause her a moment’s annoyance; lie 
would fight it out resolutely, and get back his sleep, sooner or later, by 
main force of patience in waiting for it. Such devotion as this, you may 
say (as some of them said down stairs), could never fail of producing 
the right effect on Miss Rachel — barked up, too, as it was, by the dec- 
orating work every day on the door. All very well — but she had a photo- 
graph of Mr. Godfrey in her bed-room; represented speaking at a public 
meeting, with all his hair blown out by the breath of his own eloquence, 
and his eyes, most lovely, charming the money out of your pockets! 
What do you say to tl at? Every morning-^as Penelope herself owned 
to me — there was the man whom women couldn’t do without, looking 
on, in effigy, while Miss Rachel was having her hair combed He would 
be looking on, in reality, before long — that was my opinion c it- 
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June the sixteenth brought an event which made Mr. Franklin’s 
chance look, to my mind, a worse chance than ever. 

A strange gentleman, speaking Pmglish with a foreign accent, came 
that morning to the house, and asked to see Mr. Franklin Blake on bus- 
iness. The business could nut possibly have been connetled with theJJia- 
mond, for these two reasons — fust, that Mr. I'rankhn told me nothing 
about it; secondly, that he communicated it (after the strange gentle- 
man had gone away again) to my lady. She piobably hinted something 
about it next to her daughter. At any rate, Miss Rachel was reported to 
have said some severe things to ]\!r. P'ranklin, at the piano th.it eve- 
ning, about the people he had lived among, and tlie principles he hail 
adopted in foreign parts. The next day, for the first time, nothing was 
done toward the decoration of the door. I suspect some imi)rudence of 
]\Ir. Franklin s on the Continent — with a woman or a debt at the bot- 
tom of it — had followed him to England. But that is all guess-work. In 
this case, not only !Mr. Franklin, but my lady too, for a wonder, left 
me in the dark. 

On the seventecnili, to all appearante, the cloud passed away ag.ain. 
They returned to their decorating work on the door, and seemed to bo as 
good friends as ever. If Penelope was to be believed, Mr. Franklin had 
seized the opportunity of the reconciliation to make an offer to Miss 
Rachel, and had neither been accepted nor refused. ]My girl w’as sure 
(from signs and tokens which I need not trouble you wdth) that her 
young mistress had fought Mr. Franklin off by declining to believe that 
he was in earnest, and had then secretly regretted treating him in that 
way afterward. Though Penelope was admitted to more familiarity with 
her young mistress than maids generally are — for the tw^o had been al- 
most brought up together as children — still T knew Miss Rachel’s re- 
served character too well to believe that she would show her mind to any 
body in this way. What my daughter told me on the present occasion 
was, as T suspected, more what she wished than what she really knewx 

On the nineteenth another event happened. We had the doctor in the 
house professionally. He was summoned to prescribe for a person whom 
I have had occasion to present to you in these pages — our second house- 
maid, Rosanna Spearman. 

This poor girl — who had puzzled me, as you know already, at the 
Shivering Sand — puzzled me more than once again in the interval time 
of which I am now writinc. Penelope’s notion that her fellow-.servant 
was in love with Mr. Frarklin (which my daughter, by my orders, kept 
strictly secret) seemed to me just as absurd as ever. But I must own that 
what I myself saw, and w'hat my daughter saw also, of our second house- 
maid’s conduct began to look mysterious, to say the least of it. 

For example, the girl constantly put herself in Mr. Franklin’s way — 
very slyly and quietly, but she did it. He took about as much notice of 
her as he took of the cat: it never seemed to occur to him to waste a look 
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on Rosanna’s plain face. The poor thing’s appetite, never much, fell 
away dreadfully, and her eyes in the morning showed plain signs of 
waking and crying at night. One day Penelope made an awkward dis- 
covery, which we hushed up on the spot. She caught Rosanna at Mr. 
Frankl'n’s dres^ing-tahle, secretly removing a rose which Miss Rachel 
had given him to wear in his button-hole, and putting another rose like 
it, of her own picking, in its place. She was, after that, once or twice 
impudent to me, when I gave her a well-meant general hint to be care- 
ful in her conduct, and, worse* still, she was not over-respectful now on 
the few" (K,casinns when Miss Rachel accidentally spoke to her. 

My l.idy noticed the change, and a^^kecl me what I thought about it. 1 
tried to screen the girl by an•^w'ering that T thought she was out of 
h(‘alth, and it ended in the doctor being sent for, as already mentioned, 
on the nineteenth. He said it w"as her nerves, and doubted if she w"as fit 
bT sei\ice My lady offered to remove her for change of air to one of our 
farms inkind. She begged and piayed, with the tears in her eye'J, to be let 
to stop, and in an evil hour T advi'%ed my lady to try her for a little 
longer As the evcMit [iroved. and a'^ you wdl soon '-ee, this wa.-> the worst 
advice I could have gi\en If 1 could only have lof'ked a little w'ay into 
the future, I would ha\e taken Ri’Nanna Spearman out of the house, then 
and thcTe, wwh my own hand 

On the twTiiliC^^', iherc^ r.une a note from Mr Godfrey He had ar 
ranged to stop at i^Yi/anghall that night, having cxrcasion to consult his 
father on busines-'. On the afternoon of the next day he and his two 
eldest si'-’leis w’cnild ride ^ver to us on hoiseback. in good time before 
dinner An elegc : liiih* casket in china accompanied the note, presented 
to MisN Rachel, wdth her coii^’n ^ love and bcr-t wdOic« Mr. Franklin 
had only given her a plain lorkc-l not woitli half the money My daughter 
Penelope, neverlheles'' — such is tiie olistmaty ot women — still backed 
him to win. 

'rh<inks be to Heaven, we ha\e armed at the cve of the birthday at 
last’ \nu will own, \ think, that I h.i\c cot you over the ground, th:5 
time, wathoul much loitering by ila* waiy Cheer up' I'll ea^e you wi:b 
another new chapter hcTe- and, what is more, that chapter shall take 
you str.iig’it into the thick of tlia ^tory 


rii \aiPR IX 

June twenty-first, the clay of the birthday, was cloudy and unsettled at 
sunrise, but toward noon it chMied up bravely. 

We, in the servants' ' all, began this happy anniversary, ii-iial, by 
offering our little presents to ^liss Rachel, wdth the regular spe^^ch de- 
livered annually by me as the chief 1 follow’ the plan adopt^’d by the 
Queen in opening Ikirliament — namely, the plan of saying nich the 
same thing regularly eveiy year. Before it is (delivered, my speech (liki' 
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the Queen’s) is looked for as eagerly as if nothing of the kind had ever 
been heard before. When it is delivered, and turns out not to be the nov- 
elty anticipated, though they grumble a little, they look forward hope- 
fully to Something newer next year. An easy people to govern, in the 
Parliament and in the Kitchen — that’s the moral of it. 

After breakfast, Mr. Franklin and I had a private conference on the 
subject of the Moonstone — the time having now come for removing it 
from the bank at Frizinghall, and placing it in Mi.ss Rachels own hands. 

Whether he had been trying to make love to his cousin again, and had 
got a rebuff — or whether his broken rest, night after night, was aggra- 
vating the queer contradictions and uncertainties in his character — I 
don’t know. But certain it is, that Mr. Franklin failed to show himself at 
his best on the morning of the birthday. He was in twenty different 
minds about the Diamond in as many minutes. For my part, I stuck fast 
by the plain facts as we knew them. Nothing had happened to justify us 
in alarming my lady on the subje^; of the jewel, and nothing could al- 
ter the legal obligation that now lay on Mr. Franklin to put it in his 
cousin's possession. That w^as my view of the matter: and, twist and turn 
it as he might, he was forced in the end to make it his view too. We ar- 
ranged that he was to ride over, after lunch, to Frizinghall, and bring 
the Diamond back, with Mr. Godfrey and the two young ladies, in all 
probability, to keep him company on the way home again. 

This settled, our young gentleman went back to Miss Rachel. 

They consumed the w’-hole morning, and part of the afternoon, in the 
everlasting business of decorating the door, Penelope standing by to mix 
the colors, as diiected; and my lady, as luncheon-time drew' near, go- 
ing in and out of the room, with her handkerchief to her nose (for they 
used a deal of Mr. Franklin’s vehicle that day), and trying vainly to get 
the two artists away from their work. It was three o’clock befiire they 
took off their aprons, and released Penelope (much w'orse for the vehi- 
cle), and cleaned themjiclves of their mess. But they had done what they 
wanted— -they had finished the door on the birthday, and proud enough 
they were of it. The griffins, cupids, and so on, w'ere, I must own, most 
beautiful to behold, though so many in number, so entangled in dow- 
ers and devices, and so topsy-turvy in their actions and attitudes, that 
you felt them unpleasantly in your head for hours after you had done 
with the pleasure of looking at them. If I add that Penelope ended her 
part of the morning’s work by being sick in the back kitchen, it is in no 
unfriendly spirit toward the vehicle. No! no! It left off stinking when it 
dried; and if Art requires this sort of sacrifice — though the girl is my 
own daughter — I say, let \rt have them! 

Mr. Franklin snatched a morsel from the luncheon-table, and rode off 
to Frizinghall — to escort his cousins, as he told my lady. To fetch the 
Moonstone, as was privately known to himself and to me. 

This being one of the high festivals on which I took my place at the 
sideboard, in command of the attendance at table, I had plenty to oc- 
cupy my mind while Mr. Franklin was away. Having seen to the wine, 
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and reviewed my men and women who were to wait at dinner, I retired 
to collect myself before. the company came. A whiff of — ^you know what, 
and a turn at a certain book which I have had occasion to mention in 
these pages, composed me, body and mind. I was aroused from what I 
am inclined to think must have been, not a nap, but a reverie, by the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs outside; and going to the door, received a caval- 
cade comprising Mr. Franklin and his three cousins, escorted by one of 
old Mr. Ablewhite’s grooms. 

Mr. Godfrey struck me, strangely enough, as being like Mr. Franklin 
in this respect — that he did not seem to be in his customary spirits. He 
kindly shook hands with me as usual, and was most politely glad to see 
his old friend Belteredge wearing so well. But there was a sort of cloud 
over him, which I couldn’t at all account for; and v^hen I asked how he 
had found his father in health, he ansvvered rather shortly, ^^Much as 
usual.” However, the two Miss Ablewhites were cheerful enough for 
twenty, which more than restored the balance. They were nearly as big 
as their brother; spanking, yellow-haired, rosy lasses, overflowing with 
superabundant flesh and blood; bursting from head to foot with health 
and spirits. The legs of the poor horses trembled with carrying them; 
and when they jumped from their saddles (without waiting to be help- 
ed), I declare they bounced on the ground as if they were made of India 
rubber. EvOi^ thing the Miss Ablewhites said began with a large 0; 
every thing they ’id was done with a bang, and they giggled and 
screamed, in season and out of season, on the smallest provocation. 
Bouncers — that s what I call them. 

Under cover of the noise made by the young ladies, I had an oppor- 
tunity of saying • private word to Mr. Franklin in the hall. 

‘‘Have you got the Diamond safe, sir?” 

He nodded, and tapped the breast-pocket of his coat. 

“Have you seen any thing of the Indians?” 

“Not a glimpse.” With that answer, he asked for my lady, and, hear- 
ing she was in the small drawing-room went there straight. The bell 
rang, before he had been a minute in the room, and Penelope was sent 
to tell Miss Rachel that Mr. Franklin Blake wanted to speak to her. 

Crossing the hall about half an hour afterward I w^as brought to a sud- 
den stand-still by an outbreak of screams from the small drawing-room. 
I can't say I was at all alarmed, fc»- I recognized in the screams the 
favorite large O of the Miss Ablewhites. However, I went in (on pre- 
tense of asking for instructions about the dinner) to discover whether 
any thing serious had really happened. 

There stood Miss Rachel at the table, like a person fascinated, with 
the Colonel’s unlucky xliamond in her hand. There, on either side of 
her, knelt the two Bouncers, devouring the jewel with their eyes, and 
screaming with ecstasy every time it flashed on them in a ’^ew light. 
There, at the opposite side of the table, stood Mr. Godfrey, clapping his 
hands like a large child, and singing out, softly, “Exquisite! exquisitel” 
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There sat Mr. Franklin, in a chair by the book-case, tugging at his 
beard, and looking anxiously toward the window. And there, at the win- 
dow, stood the object he was contemplating — my lady, having the ex- 
tract from the Colonels Will in her hand, and keeping her back turned 
on the whole of the company. 

She faced me w^hcn 1 asked for my instructions, and 1 saw the family 
frown gathering over her eyes, and the family temper twitching at the 
corners of her mouth. 

“Come to my room in half an hour,'’ she answered. “I shall have some- 
thing to say to you then." 

With those words she went out. It w^as plain enough that she was 
posed by the same difficulty which had posed Mr. Franklin and me in 
our conference at the Shivering Sand. Was the legacy of the Moonstone 
a proof that she had treated her brother with cruel injustice^ or was it 
a proof that he w^as worse than the worst she had ever thought of him? 
Serious questions those for my lidy to determine, while her daughter, 
innocent of all knowledge of the Colonel’s character, stood there with 
the Colonel's birthday gift in her hand. 

Before I could leave the room, in my turn, Miss Rachel, always con- 
siderate to the old servant who had been in the house when she was born, 
stopped me. “Look, Gabriel!" she said, and flashed the jewel before 
my eyes in a ray of sunlight that poured through the window. 

Lord bless us! it was a Diamond! As large, or nearly, as a plover’s 
egg! The light that streamed from it was like the light of the harve.st- 
moon. When you looked down into the stone, you looked into a yellow 
deep that drew your eyes into it so that they saw nothing else. It seemed 
unfathomable; this jewel, that you could hold between your finger and 
thumb, seemed unfathomable as the heavens themselves. We .set it in the 
sun, and then shut the light out of the room, and it shone awfully out of 
the depths of its own brightness, with a moony gleam, in the dark No 
wonder Miss Rachel was fascinated; no wonder her cou.sins screamed 
The Diamond laid such a hold on me that I burst out with as large an 
“O! " as the Bouncers themselves. The only one of us who kept hib senses 
was Mr. Godfrey. He put an arm round each of his sisters’ waists, and, 
looking compassionately backward and forward between the Diamond 
and me, said, “Carbon, Betteredge; mere carbon, my good friend, after 
all!" 

His object, I suppose, was to instruct me. All he did, however, was to 
remind me of the dinner. I hobbled off to my army of w^aiters dowm 
stairs. As I went out Mr. Godfrey said, “Dear old Betteredge, I have 
the truest regard for him’” He was embracing his sisters and ogling 
Miss Rachel while he honored me with that testimony of affect i(m. Some- 
thing like a stock of love to draw on there! Mr. Franklin w^as a perfect 
savage by comparison with him. 

At the end of half an hour I presented myself, as directed, in my lady's 
room. 

What passed between my mistress and me on this occasion wiis, in the 
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main, a repetition of what had passed between Mr. Franklin and me at 
the Shivering Sand — with this difference, that I took care to keep my 
own counsel about the jugglers, seeing that nothing had happened to 
justify me in alarming my lady on this head. When I received my dis- 
missal I could see that she took the blackest view possible of the Col- 
oneFs motives, and that she was bent on getting the Moonstone out of 
her daughter's possession at the first opportunity. 

On my way back to my own part of the house I was encountered by 
Mr. Franklin. He wanted to know if I had seen any thing of his cousin 
Rachel. I had seen nothing of her. Could I tell him where his cousin God- 
frey was? I didn’t know, but I began to suspect that Cousin Godfrey 
might not be far away from Cousin Rachel. Mr. Franklin’s suspicions 
apparently took the same turn. He tugged hard at his beard, and went 
and shut himself up in the library with a bang of the door that had a 
world of meaning in it. 

I was interrupted no more in the business of preparing for the birth- 
day dinner till it was time for me to smarten myself up for receiving the 
company. Just as I had got my white waistcoat on, Penelope presented 
herself at my toilet, on pretense of brushing what little hair I have got 
left, and improving the tie of my white cravat. My girl was in high spir- 
its, and I saw she had something to say to me She gave me a kiss on the 
top of my bald head, and whispered, ‘‘News for you, father! Miss Ra- 
chel has refused him.” 

^‘Who’s A/w?” 1 asked. 

‘‘The ladies’ committee-man, fathei," says Penelope ‘*A nasty, sl> 
fellow. I hate him for trying to supplant ^Ir Franklin!” 

J f I had had 1 ea - h enough I should certainly have protested against 
this indecent w of speaking of an eminent philanthropic character. 
But my daufehter happened to be improving the tie of my cravat at that 
moment, and the whole strength of her feelings found its way into her 
fingers. I never was more nearly strangled in my life 

‘‘I saw him take ner away alone into the rose-garden,” says Penelope. 
“And I waited belund the holly to see i ow they came back. They had 
gone out arm in arm, both laughing They came back, walking separate, 
as grave as grave could be, and looking straight away from each other 
in a manner which there was no mistaking. I never was more delighted, 
father, in my life^ There's one \A(>man in the world who can resist Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, at any rate, and, if 1 w^as a lady, I should be an- 
other! ’’ 

Here I should have protested again. But my daughter had got the 
hair-brush by this time, and the whole strength of her feelings had passed 
into that. If you arc bald, you will understand how she scarified me If 
you are not, skip this bit, and tiiank God you have got scunethiiig in the 
way of a defense between your hair-brush and your head. 

“Just on the other side of the holly,” Penelope went on, “Mr Godfrey 
came to a stand-still. ‘You prefer,’ says he, ‘that I should sto*^ lere as if 
nothing had happened?’ Miss Rachel turned on him like lightning. ‘You 
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have accepted my mother^s invitation/ she said; ‘and you are here to 
meet her guests. Unless you wish to make a scandal in the house, you will 
remain, of course! ^ She went on a few steps, and then seemed to relent a 
little. ‘Let us forget what has passed, Godfrey,^ she said, ‘and let us re- 
main cousins still.’ She gave him her hand. He kissed it, which / should 
have considered taking a liberty, and then she left him. He waited a little 
by himself, with his head down, and his heel grinding a hole slowly in 
the gravel-walk; you never saw a man look more put out in your life. 
‘Awkward!’ he said, between his teeth, when he looked up, and went on 
to the house — ‘very awkward! ’ If that was his opinion of himself, he was 
quite right. Awkward ‘enough, I’m sure. And the end of it is, father, 
what I told you all along,” cries Penelope, finishing me off with a last 
scarification, the hottest of all, “Mr. Franklin’s the man! ” 

I got possession of the hair-brush, and opened my lips to administer 
the reproof which, you will own, my daughter’s language and conduct 
richly deserved. 

Before I could say a word the crash of carriage-wheels outside struck 
in, and stopped me. The first of the dinner company had come. Penelope 
instantly ran off. I put on my coat, and looked in the glass. My head 
was as red as a lobster; but, in other respects, I was as nicely dressed 
for the ceremonies of the evening as a man need be. I got into the hall 
just in time to announce the first two of the guests. You needn’t feel 
particularly Interested about them. Only the philanthropist’s father and 
mother — Mr. and Mrs. Ablewhite. 


CHAPTER X 

One on the top of the other, the rest of the company followed the Aide- 
whites, till we had the whole tale of them complete. Including the family, 
they were twenty-fourjn all. It was a noble sight to see, when they were 
settled in their places round the dinner-table, and the Rector of Frizing- 
hall (with beautiful elocution) rose and said grace. 

There is no need to worry you with a list of the guests. You will meet 
none of them a second time — in my part of the story at any rate — with 
the exception of two. 

Those two sat on either side of Miss Rachel, who, as queen of the day, 
was naturally the great attraction of the party. On ihis occasion she was 
more particularly the centre-point toward which every body’s eyes were 
direct^; for (to my lady’s secret annoyance) she wore her wonderful 
birthday present, which eclipsed all the rest — the Moonstone. It was 
without any setting when it had been placed in her hands; but that uni- 
versal genius, Mr. Franklin, had contrived, with the help of his neat 
fingers and a little bit of silver wire, to fix it as a brooch in the bosom of 
her white dress. Every body wondered at the prodigious size and beauty 
of the Diamond, as a matter of course. But the only two of the company 
who said any thing out of the common way about it were those two 
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guests I have mentioned, who sat by Miss Rachel on her right hand and 
her left. 

The guest on her left was Mr. Candy, our doctor at Frizinghall. 

This was a pleasant, companionable little man, with the drawback, 
however, I must own, of being too fond, in season and out of season, of 
his joke, and of plunging in rather a headlong manner into talk with 
strangers, without waiting to feel his way first. In society he was con- 
stantly making mistakes, and setting people unintentionally by the ears 
together. In his medical practice he was a more prudent man; picking up 
his discretion (as his enemies said) by a kind of instinct, and proving to 
be generally right where more carefully conducted doctors turned out to 
be wrong. What he said about the Diamond to Miss Rachel was said, as 
usual, by way of a mystification or joke. He gravely entreated her (in 
the interests of science) to let him take it home and burn it. “We will 
first heat it. Miss Rachel,'" says the df)ctor, “to such and such a degree; 
then we will expose it to a current of air; and, little by little — puff! — 
we evaporate the Diamond, and spare you a world of anxiety about the 
safe-keeping of a valuable precious stone'"" My lady, listening with 
rather a care-worn expression on her face, seemed to wish that the doc- 
tor had been in earnest, and that he could have found Miss Rachel zeal- 
ous enough in the cause of science to sacrifice her birthday gift. 

The oth'-'T cuiest who sat on my young lady’s right hand was an emi- 
nent public chaiailer — being no other than 'he celebrated Indian trav- 
eler, Mr. Murthwaite, who at risk of his life had penetrated in disguise 
where no European had ever set foot before. 

This was a lonir, lean, wiry, brown silent man. He had a weary look 
and a very stead attentive eye. It w^as rumored ihat he was tired of the 
humdrum life aiiiong the people in our part--, and longing to go back and 
wander off oh the tramp again in the wild places of the East. Except 
what he said to Miss Rachel about her jewel, I doubt if he spoke six 
words, or drank so much as a .single glass of wine, all through the din- 
ner. The Moonstone was the object that interested him in the smallest 
degree. The fame of it seemed to ha\e reached him, in some of those 
perilous Indian plates where his ^^anderings had lain After looking at :t 
silently for so long a time that TnIi^s Rachel began to get confused, he 
said to he*-, in his cool immiwable way, “If you ever go to India, ^liss 
Verinder, don’t take your uncle’.s birthday gift with you, A Hindoo dia- 
mond is sometimes a part of a Hnuhio religion. I know a certain city, 
and a certain temple in that city, where, dressed as you arc now, your 
life would not be worth five minutes’ purchase."' Mi^^s Rachel, safe in 
England, was quite delighted to hear of her danger in India. The Boun- 
cers were more delighted still they dropped their knives and fiirk^ with 
a crash, and burst out t gether vehemently, “Oh! how interesting'” My 
lady fidgeted in her chair, and changed the subject. 

As the dinner got on I became aware, little by little, that ; festival 
was not prospering as other like festivals had prospered before it. 
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Looking back at the birthday now, by the light of what happened af- 
terward, I am half inclined to think that the cursed Diamond must have 
cast a blight on the whole company. I plied them well with wine, and, 
being a privileged character, followed the unpopular dishes round the 
table, and whispered to the company, confidentially, “Please to change 
your mind, and try it; for 1 know it will do you good.” Nine limes out 
of ten they changed their minds — out of regard for their old original 
Betteredge, they were pleased to say — but all to no purpose. There were 
gaps of silence in the talk, as the dinner got on, that made me feel per- 
sonally uncomfortable. When they did use their tongues again, they used 
them, innocently, in theTnost unfortunate manner and to the worst pos- 
sible purpose. ]\Ir. Candy, the doctor, for instance, said more unlucky 
things than I ever knew him to say before. Take one sample of the way 
in which he went on, and you will understand what I had to put up with 
at the sideboard, officiating as I was in the character of a man who had 
the prosperity of the festival at heart. 

One of our ladies present at dinner ivas worthy Mrs. Threadgall, wid- 
ow of the late Professor of that name. Talking of her deceased husband 
perpetuaJl}^, this good lady never mentioned to strangers that he was de- 
ceased. She thought, T suppose, that every able-bodied adult in England 
ought to know as much as that. In one of the gaps of silence somebody 
mentioned the dry and rather nast^'- subject of human anatomy; where- 
upon good Mrs. Threadgall straightway brought in her late husband as 
usual, without mentioning that he was dead, \natomy she clescril)ed as 
the Professor's favorite recreation in his leisure hours. As ill luck would 
have it, Mr. Candy, sitting opposite (who knew nothing of the deceased 
gentleman), heard her. Being the most polite of men, he seized the op- 
portunity of assisting the Professor^s anatomical amusements on the 
spot. 

*^They have got some remarkably fine skeletons lately at the College 
of Surgeons,” says Mi. Candy, across the table, in a loud cheerful voice 
'T strongly recommend the Professor, ma'am, when he next has an hour 
to spare, to pay them a vi^it.’' 

You might have heard a pin fall. The company (out of respect to the 
Professor’s memory) all sat .speechless. I was behind Mrs. Threadgall at 
the time, plying her confidentially with a glass of hock She dropped her 
head, and said, in a \ery low voice, “My beloved husband is no more.” 

Unlucky Mr. Candy, hearing nothing, and miles away from suspecting 
the truth, went on across the table louder and politer than ever. 

“The Professor may not be aware,” says he, “that the caid of a mem- 
ber of the College w'ill adn it him, on any day but Sunday, between the 
hours of ten and four.” 

Mrs. Threadgall dropped her head right into her tucker, and, in a low- 
er voice still, repeated the solemn words, “My beloved husband is no 
more.” 

I winked hard at Mr. Candy across the table Miss Rachel touched 
his arm. My lady looked unutterable things at him. Quite useless! On 
he went, with a cordiality that there was no stopping anyhow. “I shall 
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be delighted,’ says he, “to send the Professor my card, if you will oblige 
me by mentioning his present address?” 

“Ills present addiess, sir, is the graved says Mrs Threadgall, sud- 
denly losing her temp<T, anrl speaking with an emphasis and fury that 
made the glasses ring again. “The Professor ha^ been dead these ten 
years! ” 

“(Jh, good be*ivcns'” says Mr. Candy. Excepting the Bouncers, who 
burst out laughing, such a filank now fell on the company that they 
might all have been going the way of the Professor, and hailing, as he 
did, fnini the direction of the grave. 

So niiicli for Mr. ('aiuJy. 'I he rest of them were nearly as provoking in 
their different ways as the doctoi himself. When they ought to have 
spoken, they didn t s[)eak; or when they did speak, they were perpetu- 
ally at cross-f)urpose^ Mr. Oodfiey, though so eloquent in public, de- 
emed to exert himself in private. Whether he was ‘^ulky, or whether he 
was bashi'iil, after his discomfiture m the rose-garden, I can’t say. He 
kept all his tallv for the private eai (»f the lady who .sat next to him. She 
was one of his committee-women - a spintiially-minded person, with a 
fine sho\v of collar-bone, and a pietly ta-te in Champagne; lil.ed it dry, 
3 ^ou understand, and plenty of it Being close behind these two at the 
sideboard, 1 can testify, from what I hi^ard pass between them, that the 
companv 1 a good deal of very imfiroving conversation, which I 
caught up while d* awing the corks, and carving the mutton, and so forth. 
Wliat they said about their Chanties 1 didn t hear When I had time to 
listen to them, they had got a long way beyond their women to be con- 
fined, and their women to be rescued, and v\cre buckling to on serious 
subjects. Relig* n {i understood them to say, between the corks and the 
carving) meant love And love meant religion. And earth was heaven a 
little the worse for wear. And heaven was earth, done up again to look 
like new. Earth had some very objectionable people in it; but, to make 
amends for that, all the women in heaven would be members of a prodi- 
gious committee that never quarreled, with all the men in attendance on 
them as ministering angels. Beautiful’ beautiful! But why the mischief 
did Mr. Godfrey keep it all to his lady and himself? 

Mr. Franklin again — surely, you wdll say, Mr. Franklin stirred the 
company up into making a pleasant evening of it? 

Nothing of the sort ' He had cjuite recovered himself, and he wa«; in 
wonderful lorce and sjiirits, Penelope having informed him, I suspect, of 
Mr. Godfrey’s reception in the rose-garden. But, talk as he might, nine 
times out of ten he pitched on the wrong subject, or he addressed him- 
self to the wrong person; the end of it being that he offended some, and 
puzzled all of them. That foreign training of his — those French and Ger- 
man and Italian sides him, to which 1 have already alluded, came out, 
at my lady’s hospitable board, in a most bewildering manner. 

What do you think, for instance, of his discussing the ’^ngths to 
which a married woman might let her admiration go for a niau who was 
not her husband, and putting it in his clear-headed witty French w^ay to 
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the maiden aunt of the Vicar of Frizinghall? What do you think, when 
he shifted to the German side, of his telling the lord of the manor, while 
that great authority on cattle was quoting his experience in the breeding 
of bulls, that experience, properly understood, counted for nothing, and 
that the proper way to breed bulls was to look deep into your own mind, 
evolve out of it the idea of a perfect bull, and produce him? What do you 
say, when our county member, growing hot at cheese and salad time, 
about the spread of democracy in England, burst out as follows: “If we 
once lose our ancient safeguards, Mr. Blake, 1 beg to ask you, what 
have we got left?” — what do you say to Mr. Franklin answering, from 
the Italian point of view: “We have got three things left, sir — ^Love„. 
Music, and Salad?” He not only terrified the company with such ouw 
breaks as these, but, when the English side of him turned up in due 
course, he lost his foreign smoothness; and, getting on the subject of the 
medical profession, said such downright things in ridicule of doctors, 
that he actually put good-humored little Mr. Candy in a rage. 

The dispute between them began in Mr. Franklin being led — I forget 
how — to acknowledge that he had latterly slept very badly at night. Mr. 
Candy thereupon told him that his nerves were all out of order, and that 
he ought to go through a course of medicine immediately. !Mr. Franklin 
replied that a course of medicine, and a course of groping in the dark, 
meant, in his estimation, one and the same thing. Mr. Candy, hitting 
back smartly, said that Mr. Franklin himself was, constitutionally 
speaking, groping in the dark after sleep, and that nothing but medicine 
could help him to find it. Mr. Franklin, keeping the ball up on his side, 
said he had often heard of the blind leading the blind, and now, for the 
first time, he knew what it meant. In this way they kept it going briskly, 
cut and thrust, till they both of them got hot — Mr. Candy, .in particular, 
so completely losing his self-control, in defense of his profession, that my 
lady was obliged to interfere, and forbid the dispute to go on. This nec- 
essary act of authority put the last extinguisher on the spirits of the com- 
pany. The talk spurted up again here and there, for a minute or two at a 
time; but there was a miserable lack of life and sparkle in it. The Devil 
(or the Diamond) possessed that dinner party, and it was a relief to 
every body when my mistress rose, and gave the ladies the signal to leave 
the gentlemen over their wine. 

I had just ranged the decanters in a row before old Mr. Ablewhite 
(who represented the master of the house), when there came a sound 
from the terrace which startled me out of my company manners on the 
instant. Mr. Franklin anu I looked at each other; it was the sound of the 
Indian drum. As I live by bread, here were the jugglers returning to us 
with the return of the Moonstone to the house! 

As they rounded the corner of the terrace, and came in sight, I hob- 
bled out to warn them off. But, as ill-luck would have it, the two Boun- 
cers were beforehand with me. They whizzed oat on to the terrace like a 
couple of sky-rocketSj wild to see the Indians exhibit their tricks. The 
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other ladies followed; the gentlemen came out on their side. Before you 
could say “Lord, bless us!” the rogues were making their salams; and 
the Bouncers were kissing the pretty little boy. 

Mr. Franklin got on one side of Miss Rachel, and I put myself behind 
her. If our suspicions were right, there she stood, innocent of all knowl- 
edge of the truth, showing the Indians the Diamond in the bosom of her 
dress! 

I can't tell you what tricks they performed, or how they did it. What 
with the vexation about the dinner, and what with the provocation of the 
rogues coming back just in the nick of time to see the jewel with their 
own eyes, I own I lost my head. The first thing that I remember noticing 
was the sudden appearance on the scene of the Indian traveler, Mr. 
Murthwaite. Skirting the half-circle in which the gentlefolks stood or sat, 
he came quietly behind the jugglers, and spoke to them on a sudden in 
the language of their own country. 

If he had pricked them with a bayonet, I doubt if the Indians could 
have started and turned on him with more tigerish quickness than they 
did on hearing the first words that passed his lips. The next moment 
they were bowing and salaming to him in their most polite and snaky 
w?y. After a few words in the unknown tongue had passed on either side, 
Mr. Murthwaite withdrew as quietly as he had approached. The chief 
Indian, 'vh,. acted as an interpreter, thereupon wheeled about again to- 
ward the gentlefoH's. I noticed that the fellow's coffee-colored face had 
turned gray since Mr. Murthwaite had spoken to him. He bowed to my 
lady, and informed her that the exhibition was over. The Bouncers, in- 
describably disappomted, burst out with a loud “Oh!” directed against 
Mr. Murthwai^ for stopping the performance. The chief Indian laid 
his hand humbly on his breast, and said the second time that the jug- 
gling w'as over. The little boy went round with the hat. The ladies with- 
drew to the drawing-room; and the gentlemen (excepting Mr. Franklin 
and Mr. Murthwaite) returned to their wine. I and the footman fol- 
lowed the Indians, and saw^ them safe off the premises. 

Going back by way of the shrubbery, I smelled tobacco, and founrl 
Mr. Franklin and Mr. Murthw-aite (the latter smoking a cheroot) walk- 
ing slowly up and down among the trees. Mr. Franklin beckoned to me 
to join them. 

“This,” says IMr. Franklin, presenting me to the great traveler, “is 
Gabriel Betteredge, the old servant and friend of our family of whom I 
spoke to you just now. Tell him, it you please, what you have just told 
me.” 

Mr. Murthwaite took his cheroot out of his mouth and leaned, in his 
weary way, against the trunk of a tree. 

“Mr. Betteredge,” h began, “those three Indians are no more jug- 
glers than you and I are.” 

Here was a new surprise! I naturally asked the traveler if hv had ever 
met with the Indians before. 

“Never,” says Mr. Murthwaite; “but I know what Indian juggling 
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really is. All you have seen to-night is a very bad and clumsy imitation 
of it. Unless, after long experience, I am utterly mistaken, those men 
are high-caste Brahmans. I charged them with being disguised, and you 
saw how it told on them, clever as the Hindoo jx^ople lire in concealing 
their feelings. There is a mystery about their conduct that I can’t ex- 
plain. They have doubly sacrificed their caste — first, in crossing the sea; 
secondly, in disguising themselves as jugglers. In the land they live in 
that is a tremendous sacrifice to make. There must be some very serious 
motive at the bottom of it, and some justification of no ordinary kind to 
plead for them, in recovery of their caste, when they return to their own 
country.” 

I was struck dumb. Mr. Murthwaite went on with his cheroot. Mr. 
Franklin, after what looked to me like a little private \^eering about be- 
tween the different sides of his character, broke the silence as follows, 
speaking in his nice Italian manner, with his solid English foundation 
showing through: 

‘T feel some hesitation, Mr. Murthwaite, in troubling you with fam- 
ily matters, in which you can have no interest, and which I am not very 
willing to speak of out of our own circle. But, after what you have said, 
I feel bound, in the interests of Lady Verindcr and her daughter, to tell 
you .something which may possibly put the clue into your hands. I speak 
to you in confidence, you will oblige me, I am .sure, by not forgetting 
that?’’ 

With this preface he told the Indian traveler (speaking now in his 
clear-headed French w^ay) all that he had told me at the Shivering Sand 
Even the immovable Mr. Murthwaite was so interested in what he heard 
that he let his cheroot go out, 

“Now,” says Mr. Franklin, when he had done, “what does your ex- 
perience say?” 

‘‘My experience,” answered the traveler, “says that you h.ive had 
more narrow escapes of your life, Mr. Franklin Blake, than I have had 
of mine; and that is saying a great deal.” 

It was Mr. Franklin's turn to be astonished now 

“Is it really as serious as that?” he asked. 

“In my opinion it is," answered Mr. Murthwaite ‘T can’t doubt, after 
what you have told me, that the restoration of the Moonstone to its place 
on the forehead of the Indian idol, is the motive and the justification ol 
that sacrifice of caste which I alluded to just now. Those men will wMif 
their opportunity w’ith the patience of cats, and wall use it with the fe- 
rocity of tigers. How' you have escaped them I can’t imagine," says the 
eminent traveler, lighting his cheroot again, and staring haid at Mr 
Franklin. “You have been cairying the Diamond backward and forward, 
here and in London, and you are still a liviiig man! Let us try and ac- 
count for it. It was daylieht, both times, I suppose, when yon took the 
jewel out of the bank in London?” 

“Broad daylight,” says Mr. Franklin. 

“And plenty of people in the streets?” 
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“Plenty.” 

“You settled, of course, to arrive at Lady Verinder’s house at a certain 
time? It’s a lonely country between this and the station. Did you keep 
your appointment?” 

“No. I arrived four hours earlier than my appointment.” 

“I beg to congratulate you on that proceeding! When did you take the 
Diamond to the bank at the town here?” 

“I look it an hour after I had brought it to this house — and three 
hours before any body was prepared for seeing me in these parts.” 

“I beg to congratulate you again! l^id you bring it back here alone?” 

“No. I happened to ride back with my cousins and the groom.” 

“1 beg to congratulate you for the third time’ If you ever feel in- 
clined to travel beyond the civilized limits, Mr. Blake, let me know, and 
I will go with you. You are a lucky man.” 

Here 1 struck in. This sort (»f thing didn’t at all square with my Eng- 
lish ideas. 

“You don’t really mean to say, sir,” I asked, “that they would have 
taken Mr. Franklin’s life, to get their Diamond, if he had given them 
the chance?” 

‘‘Do you smoke, Mr. Betteredge^” says the traveler. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘T)o '' ‘u caie much for the ashes left in your pipe when you empty 
it?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘ In the country those men came from they care just as much about 
killing a man as you care about emptying the cishes out of your pipe. If 
a thousand li’ s ^.ood between them and the getting back of their Dia- 
mond — and li tliey thought they could destroy those lives without dis- 
covery — they would take them all The sacrifice of caste is a serious 
thing in India, if you like. The sacrifice of life is nothing at all.” 

1 expressed my opinion upon this that they vv'ere a set of murdering 
thieves. Mr Murthwaite expressed hts opinion that tiiey ivere a wm- 
derful people Mr. Franklin, expressing no opinion at all, brought us 
back to the matter in hand. 

“They have seen the Moonstone on Miss Verinder's dress,” he said. 
“What is to be done?” 

“W'hat your uncle threatened to Jo,” answered Mr. Murthwaite. 
“Colonel Herncastlc undei stood the people he had to deal with Send 
the Diamond to-morrow (under guard of more than one man) to be cut 
up at Amsteidam Make half a dozen diamonds of it instead of one. 
There is an end of its sacred identity as The Moonstone — and there is 
an end of the conspiracy ” 

Mr. Franklin tump'd to me. 

“There is no help for it,” he said. “We must speak to Lady \’erinder 
to-moirow.” 

“What about to-night, sir?” I asked. “Suppose the ^ bans come 
back?” 
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Mr. Murthwaite answered me before Mr. Franklin could speak. 

“The Indians won^t risk coming back to-night,” he said. “The direct 
way is hardly ever the way they take to any thing — let alone a matter 
like this, in which the slightest mistake might be fatal to their reaching 
their end.” 

“But suppose the rogues are bolder than you think, sir?” I persisted. 

“In that case,” says Mr. Murthwaite, “let the dogs loose. Have you 
got any big dog in the yard?” 

“Two, sir. A mastiff and a blood-hound.” 

“They will do. In the present emergency, Mr. Betteredge, the mastiff 
and the blood-hound have one great merit — they are not likely to be 
troubled with your scruples about the sanctity of human life.” 

The strumming of the piano reached us from the drawing-room as he 
fired that shot at me. He threw away his cheroot, and took Mr. Frank- 
lin’s arm, to go back to the ladies. I noticed that the sky was clouding 
over fast as I followed them to the house. Mi. Murthwaite noticed it too. 
He looked round at me in his dry, drolling way, and said: 

“The Indians will want their umbrellas, Mr. Betteredge. to-night!” 

It was all very well for Inm to joke. But I was not an eminent trav- 
eler; and my way in this world had not led me into playing ducks and 
drakes with my own life among thieves and murderers in the outlandish 
places of the earth, I went into my own little room, and siit down in my 
chair in a perspiration, and wondered helplessly what was to be done 
next. In this anxious frame of mind other men might have ended by 
working themselves up into a fever ; / ended in a different way. I lit my 
pipe, and took a turn at Robinson Crusoe. 

Before I had been at it five minutes I came to this amazing bit — page 
one hundred and sixty-one — as follows: 

“Fear of Danger is ten thousand times more terrifying than Danger 
itself, when apparent to the Eyes; and we find the Burden of Anxiety 
greater, by much, than the Evil which w^e are anxious about.” 

The man who doesn’t believe in Robinson Crusoe after that is a man 
with a screw loose in his understanding, or a man lost in the mist of his 
own self-conceit! Argument is thrown away upon him; and pity is bet- 
ter reserved for some person with a livelier faith. 

I was far on with my second pipe, and still lost in admiration of that 
wonderful book, when Penelope (who had been handing round the tea) 
came in with her report from the drawing-room. She had left the Boun- 
cers singing a duet — words beginning with a large “O,” and music to 
correspond. She had observed that my lady made mistakes in her game 
of whist for the first time in our experience of her. She had seen the great 
traveler asleep in a corner. She had overheard Mr. Franklin sharpening 
his wits on Mr. Godfrey, at the expense of Ladies’ Charities in general; 
and she had noticed that Mr. Godfrey hit him back again rather more 
smartly than became a gentleman of his benevolent character. She had 
detected Miss Rachel, apparently engaged in appeasing Mrs. Threadgall 
by showing her some photographs, and really occupied in stealing looks 
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at Mr. Franklin, which no intelligent lady’s-maid could misinterpret for 
a single instant. Finally, she had missed Mr. Candy, the doctor, who had 
mysteriously disappccired from the drawing-room, and had then m}^- 
teriously returned, and entered into conversation with Mr. Godfrey. 
Upon the whole, things were prospering better than the experience of 
the dinner gave us any right to expect. If we could only hold on for an- 
other hour, old Father Time would bring up their carriages, and relieve 
us of them altogether. 

Every thing wears off in this world; and even the comforting effect of 
Robinson Crusoe wore off after Penelope left me. I got fidgety again, and 
resolved on making a survey of the grounds before the rain came. In- 
stead of taking the footman, whose nose was human, and therefore use- 
less in any emergency, I took the blood-hound with me. His nose for a 
stranger was to be deix*nded on. We went all round the premises, and 
out into the road — and returned as wise as we went, having discovered 
no such thing as a lurking human creature anywdiere. I chained up the 
dog again for the present; and, returning once more by way of the shrub- 
bery, met two of our gentlemen coming out toward me from the drawing- 
room. The t)vo were Mr. Candy and Air. Godfrey, still (as Penelope had 
reported them) in conversation together, and laughing softly over some 
pleasant conceit of their own. I thought it rather odd that those two 
should h^^e run up a friendship together — but passed on, of course, 
without appearing to notice them. 

The arrival of the carriages was the signal for the arrival of the rain. 
It poured as if it meant to pour all night. With the exception of the doc- 
tor, whose gig was wailing for him, the rest of the company went home 
snugly under r vei in close carriages. I told Mr Candy that I was afraid 
he would get v\et through. He told me, in return, that he wondered I 
had arrived at my time of life without knowing that a doctor s skin was 
water-proof. So he drove away in the rain, laughing over his own little 
joke; and so we got rid of our dinner company. 

The next thing to tell is the story of the night. 

CHAPILR XI 

When the last of the guests had driven away I went back into the inner 
hall, and found Samuel at the side-table, presiding over the brandy and 
soda-water. My lady and Miss Rachel came out of the drawing-room, 
followed by the two gentlemen. Mr, Godfrey had some brandy and soda- 
water. Mr. Franklin iook nothing. He sat down, looking dead tired: the 
talking on this birthday occasion had, I suppose, been too much for him. 

My lady, turning round to wish them good-night, looked hard at the 
wicked Colonels legac shining in her daughter's dress. 

“Rachel,'’ she asked, “where are you going to put your Diamond to- 
night?” 

Miss Rachel was in high good spirits, just in that humo. lor talking 
nonsense, and perversely persisting in it as if it was sense, which you 
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may sometimes have observed in young girls when they are highly 
wrought up, at the end of an exciting day. First, she declared she didn’t 
know where to put the Diamond. Then she said, “on her dressing table, 
of course, along with the other things.” Then she remembered that the 
Diamond might take to shining of itself, with its awful moony light, in 
the dark, and that would terrify her in the dead of night. Then she be- 
thought herself of an Indian cabinet which stood in her sitting-room, 
and instantly made up her mind to put the Indian diamond in the In- 
dian cabinet for the purpose of permitting two beautiful native produc- 
tions to admire each other Having let her little flow of nonsense run on 
as far as that point, her mother interposed and stopped her. 

“My dear! your Indian cabinet has no lock to it,” says my lady. 

“Good heavens, mamma!” cries Miss Rachel, “is this a hotel? Are 
there thieves in the house?” 

Without taking notice of this fanta tic way of talking, my lady wished 
the gentlemen good-night. She next tinned to Miss Rachel, and kissed 
her. “Why not let me keep the Diamond for you to-night?” she asked. 

Miss Rachel receiv^ed that proposal as she might, ten yeais .since, have 
received a proposal to part her from a new doll. My lady saw thtae was 
no reasoning with her that night. “Come into my room, Rachel, the first 
thing to-morrow morning,” she said. “1 shall have something to say to 
you.” With those last woids she left us slowly; thinking her own 
thoughts, and, to all appearance, not best pleased with the way by which 
they were leading her. 

Miss Rachel was the next to say good-night She shook hands first 
with Mr. Godfrey, who was standing at the cither end of the hall, IcKik- 
ing at a picture. Then she turned back to Mr. Franklin, still silting 
weary and silent in a corner. 

What words passed between them I can't say. But standing near the 
old oak frame which holds our large looking-glass, 1 saw her, reilected in 
it, slyly slipping the locket which Mr. Franklm had given to her out of 
the bosom of her dress, and showing it to him for a moment, with a smile 
which certainly meant something out of the common, before she trip[)ed 
off to bed. This incident staggered me a little in tlic reliance 1 hail 
previously felt on my own judgment. I began to think that Penelope 
might be right about the state of her young lady’s affections after all. 

As soon as Miss Rachel left him eyes to see with, Mr. Franklin no- 
ticed me. His variable humor, shifting about every thing, had shifted 
about the Indians already. 

“Betteredge,” he said, T am half inclined to think I took Mr. Miir- 
thwaite too seriously when Wv. had that talk in the shrubbery. I wonder 
whether he has been trying any of his traveler’s tales on us^ Do you 
really mean to let the dogs loose 

“I’ll relieve them of their collars, sir,” I answeied, “and leave them 
free to take a turn in the night, if they smell a reason for it.” 

“All right,” says Mr. Franklin. “We’ll see what ’s to be done to-mor- 
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row. I am not at all disposed to alaim my aunt, Betteredge, without a 
very pressing reason for it. Good-night.” 

He looked so worn and pale as he nodded to me, and took his candle 
to go up stairs, that 1 ventured to advise his having a drop of brandy- 
and-water, by way of night-cap. ?Jr. Godfrey, walking toward us from 
the other end of the hall, backed me. He pressed Mr. I'.anklin, in the 
friendliest manner, to take something before he went to bed. 

I only note these trilling circumstances, because, after all I had seen 
and heard that day, it pleased me to observe that our two gentlemen were 
on just as go(Kl teinis as ever Their warfare of words (heard by Penelope 
in the drawdng-room ) , and their rivalry for the best place in Mi^s Ra- 
chel’s good graces, schemed to have set no serious difference between 
them. Hut there’ they w^ere both good-temperd, and both men of the 
world. And there is c/Ttainly this merit in people of station, that they 
are n(»t nearly so qiiairelsome among each other as people of no station 
at all. 

Mr. Franklin declined the brandy- and-w^ater, and went up stairs vdth 
Mr. Godfrey, then rooms being next door to each other. On the landing, 
however, either his cousin jxTsuaded him, or he veered about and 
changed his mind as usual. ‘‘Perhaps I may want it in the night,” he 
called down to me. “Send up some brandy into my room.” 

I sene up v'aijuel with the brandy-aiul-water, and then went out and 
unbuckled the d' collars. Hiey both lost their heads with astonish- 
ment on being set loose at that time of night, and jumped upon me like 
a couple of puppie«’ However, the rain soon cooled them down again: 
they lapped a dr-^ p f water each, and crtf)t back into their kennels. As I 
went into the ^ se I noticed signs in the sky which betokened a break 
in the wTather for the better. For the present, it still poured heavily, and 
the ground was in a perfect sop. 

Samuel and I went all over the house, and shut up as usual. I exam- 
ined every thing myself, and trusted nothing to my deputy on this oc- 
casion. All was safe and fast when 1 resid'd my old bones in bed, between 
midnight and one in the morning 

The worries of the day had been a little too much for me, I suppose. 
At any rate, I had a touch of ^Ir. Franklin’s malady that night It was 
sunrise before 1 fell off at last into a sleep. All the time I lay awake the 
house was as quiet as the grave. Not a sound stirred but the splash of the 
rain, and the sighing of the wind among the trees as a breeze sprang up 
with the morning. 

About half-past seven I woke, and opened my window on a fine sun- 
shiny day. The clock had struck eight, and 1 was just going out to chain 
up the dogs again, whc.i 1 heard a sudden whisking of petticoats on the 
stairs behind me. 

I turned about, and there was Penelope flying down aftc me like 
mad. “Father!” she screamed, “come up stairs, for Gods sake! The 
Diamond is gone!” 
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“Are you out of your mind?** I asked her. 

“Gonel** says Penelope. “Gone, nobody knows howl Come up and 

see.** 

She dragged me after her into her young lady*s sitting-room, which 
opened into her bedroom. There, on the threshold of her bedroom door, 
stood Miss Rachel, almost as white in the face as the white dressing- 
gown that clothed her. There also stood the two doors of the Indian cab- 
inet, wide open. One of the drawers inside was pulled out as far as it 
would go. 

“Look!** says Penelope. “I myself saw Miss Rachel put the Diamond 
into that drawer last night.** 

I went to the cabinet. The drawer was empty. 

“Is this true, miss?** I asked. 

With a look that was not like herself, with a voice that was not like 
her own. Miss Rachel answered, as my daughter had answered: 

“The Diamond is gone.** 

Having said those words, she wkhdiew into her bedroom, and shut 
and locked the door. 

Before we knew which way to turn next my lady came in, hearing my 
voice in her daughter’s sitting-room, and wondering what had happened. 
The news of the loss of the Diamond seemed to petrify her. She went 
straight to Miss Rachel’s bedroom and insisted on being admitted. Miss 
Rachel let her in. 

The alarm, running through the house like fire, caught the two gentle- 
men next. 

Mr. Godfrey was the first to come out of his room. All he did when he 
heard what had happened was to hold up his hands in a state of bewild- 
erment, which didn’t sa}^ much for his natural strength of mind. Mr. 
Franklin, whose clear head 1 had confidently counted on to advise us, 
seemed to be as helpless as his cousin when he heard the news in his turn. 
For a wonder, he had had a good night’s rest at last; and the unaccus- 
tomed luxury of sleep had,' as he said himself, apparently stupefied him. 
However, when he had swallowed his cup of coffee — which he always 
took, on the foreign plan, some hours before he ate any breakfast — his 
brains brightened; the clear-headed side of him turned up, and he took 
the matter in hand, resolutely and cleverly, much as follows: 

He first sent for the servants, and told them to leave all the lower 
doors and windows (with the exception of the front door, which I had 
opened) exactly as they had been left when we locked up overnight. He 
next proposed to his cousin and me to make quite sure, before we took 
any further steps, that the Diamond had not accidentally dropped some- 
where out of sight — say at the back of the cabinet, or down behind the 
table on which the cabinet stood. Having searched in both places, and 
found nothing — having also questioned Penelope, and discovered from 
her no more than the little she had already told me — Mr. Franklin sug- 
gested next extending our inquiries to Miss Rachel, and sent Penelope 
to knock at her bedroom door. 
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My lady answered the knock, and closed the door behind her. The nno- 
ment after we heard it locked inside by Miss Rachel. My mistress came 
out among us, looking sorely puzzled and distressed. “The loss of the 
Diamond seems to have quite overwhelmed Rachel,” she said, in reply to 
Mr. Franklin. “She shrinks, in the strangest manner, from speaking of 
it, even to me. It is impossible you can see her for the present.” 

Having added to our perplexities by this account of Miss Rachel, my 
lady, after a little effort, recovered her usual composure, and acted with 
her usual decision. 

“I suppose there is no help for it^” she said, quietly. “I suppose I have 
no alternative but to send for the police?” 

“And the first thing for the police to do,” added Mr. Franklin, catch- 
ing her up, “is to lay hands on the Indian jugglers who performed here 
last night.” 

My lady and Mr. Godfrey (not knowing what Mr. Franklin and I 
knew) both started, and both looked surprised. 

“I can’t stop to explain myself now,” Mr. Franklin went on. “I can 
only tell you that the Indians have certainly stolen the Diamond. Give 
me a letter of introduction,” says he, addressing my lady, “to one of the 
magistrates at Frizinghall — merely telling him that I represent your in- 
terests and wishes, and let me ride off with it instantly. Our chance of 
catching thieves may depend on our not wasting one unnecessary 
minute ” {Nota bcr*^: Whether it was the F'rench side or the English, the 
right side of Mr. Franklin seemed to be uppermost now. The only ques- 
tion was. How long would it last?) 

He put pen, ink, and paper before his aunt, who (as it appeared to 
me) wrote the letter he wanted a little unwillingly. If it had been pos- 
sible to overlook such an event as the loss of a jewel worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds, I believe — with my lady’s opinion of her late brother, and 
her distrust of his birthday-gift — it would have been privately a relief 
to her to let the thieves get off with the Moonstone scot-free. 

I went out with Mr. Franklin to the stables, and took the opportunity 
of asking him how the Indians (whom I suspected, of course, as shrew^d- 
ly as he did ) could possibly have got into the house. 

“One of them might have slipped into the hall, in the confusion, when 
the dinner-company were going aw^ay,” says Mr. Franklin. “The fellow 
may have been under the sofa while my aunt and Rachel were talking 
about where the Diamond was to be put for the night. He w'ould only 
have to wait till the house was quiet, and there it would be in the cab- 
inet, to be had for the taking." With those words he called to the groom 
to open the gate, and galloped off. 

This seemed certainly to be the only rational explanation. But how 
had the thief contrived to make his escape from the house? I had found 
the front door locked and bolted, as I had left it at night, w^hen I went 
to open it, after getting up. As for the other doors and windo ' s, there 
they were still, all safe and fast, to speak for themselves. The dogs, too? 
Suppose the thief had got away by dropping from one of the upper win- 
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dows, how had he escaped the dogs? Had he come provided for them 
with drugged meat? As the doubt crossed my mind, the dogs themselves 
came galloping at me round a corner, rolling each other over on the wet 
grass, in such lively health and spirits that it was with no small difficulty 
I brought them to reason, and chained them up again. The more I turned 
it over in my mind, the less satisfactory Mr. Franklin’s explanation ap- 
peared to be. 

We had our breakfast — whatever happens in a house, robbery or mur- 
der, it doesn’t matter, you must have your breakfast. When we had done, 
my lady sent for me; and I found myself compelled to tell her all that 
I had hitherto concealed, relating to the Indians and their plot. Being a 
woman of high courage, she soon got over the first startling effect of 
what I had to communicate. Her mind seemed to be far more perturbed 
about her daughter than about the heathen rogues and their conspiracy. 
“You know how odd Rachel is, and how differently she behaves some- 
times from other girls,” my lady said to me. “But I have never, in all 
my experience, seen her so strange and so reserved as she is now. The 
loss of her jewel seems almost to have turned her brain. Who would have 
thought that horrible Diamond could have laid such a hold on her in so 
short a time?” 

It was certainly strange. Taking toys and trinkets in general, Miss Ra- 
chel was nothing like so mad after them as most young girls. Yet there 
she was, still locked up inconsolably in her bedroom It is but fair to add 
that she was not the only one of us in the house who was throwm out of 
the regular groove. Mr. Godfrey, for instance — though professionally a 
sort of consoler-general — seemed to be at a loss wdiere to look for his own 
resources. Having no company to amuse him, and getting no chance of 
trying what his experience of women in distress could do toward com- 
forting Miss Rachel, he w’andered hither and thither about the house 
and garden in an aimless, uneasy way. He wxas in two different minds 
about what it became him tg do, after the misfortune that had happened 
to us. Ought he to relieve the family, in their present situation, of the 
responsibility of him as a guest? or ought he to stay on the chance that 
even his humble services might be of some use^ He decided ultimately 
that the last course was perhaps the most customary and considerate 
course to take, in such a very peculiar case of family distress as this 
was. Circumstances try the metal a man is really made of Mr Godfrey, 
tried by circumstances, showed himself of weaker metal than I had 
thought him to be. As for the women servants — excepting Rosanna 
Spearman, who kept by herself — they took to whispering together in 
corners, and staring at nothin^ suspiciously, as is the manner of that 
weaker half of the human family, when any thing extraordinary happens 
in a house. I myself acknowledged to having been fidgety and ill-tem- 
pered. The cursed Moonstone had turned us all upside down 

A little before eleven Mr. Franklin came back. The resolute side of 
him had, to all appearance, given way, in the interval since his de- 
parture, under the stress that had been laid on it. He had left us at a 
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gallop; he came back to us at a walk. When he went away he was made 
of iron. When he returned he was stuffed with cotton, as limp as limp 
could be. 

“Weill” says my lady, “are the police coming?” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Franklin, “they said they would follow me in a fly. 
Superintendent Seegrave, of your local police force, and two of his men. 
A mere form! The case is hopeless.” 

“What! have the Indians escaped, sir?” I asked. 

“The poor ill-used Indians have been most unjustly put in prison,” 
says Mr. Franklin. “They are as innocent as the babe unborn. My idea 
that one of them was hidden in the house has ended, like all the rest of 
my ideas, in smoke. It’s been proved,” says Mr. Franklin, dwelling with 
great relish on his own incapacity, “to be simply impossible.” 

After astonishing us by announcing this totally new turn in the mat- 
ter of the Moonstone, our young gentleman, at his aunt’s request, took a 
seat, and explained himself. 

It appeared that the resolute side of him had held out as far as Fri- 
zinghall. lie had put the whole case plainly before the magistrate, and 
the magistrate had at once sent for the police. The first inquiries insti- 
tuted about the Indians showed that they had not so much as attempted 
to leave the town. Further questions addressed to the police proved that 
all three h.aii i-een seen returning to Fri/inghall w’ith their boy, on the 
previous night belw-.jn ten and eleven- w’hicn (regard being had to 
hours and distances) also proved that they had w^alked straight back 
after perfoiming on our terrace. Later still, at midnight, the police hav- 
ing (Kcasion to sea»* h ihe common lodging-house where they lived, had 
seen them all Ihret 'igain, and their little boy with them as usual. Soon 
after midniglu I myself had safely shut up the house. Plainer evidence 
than this, in favoi of the Indians, there could not well be. The magi.s- 
trate said there was n(»t even a case of suspicion against them, so far. 
but, as it w\as just posbible, when the police came to investigate the mat- 
ter, that di.sco\eries affecting the juggle’- might be made, he would 
contrive, by committing them as rogues and vagabonds, to keep them at 
our disposal, under lock and key. for a WTek. They hacl ignorantly done 
something (I foigel what) in the towm w'hich barely brought them with- 
in the operation of the law\ K\ery human institution (Justice included) 
will stretch a little, if \ou only pull u the right way. The w’orthy magis- 
trate was an old friend of my lady’s — and the Indian lot were “com- 
mitted” for a week, as soon as the .oiiit opened that morning 

Such w^iis Mr. I’rankhn's nairative of events at Frizinghall. The In- 
dian clue to the mysteiy of the lost jewel was now, to all appearance, a 
clue that hacl broken in our hand-. If the juggleis were innocent, wdio, 
in the name of wonder, had taken the Moonstone out of ]\Iiss Rachel’s 
drawer? 

Ten minutes later, to our infinite relief, Supeiintendent Seegi ve ar- 
rived at the house. He leported passing Mr. Franklin on the terrace, sit- 
ting in the sun (1 suppose with the Italian side of him uppennost) ; and 
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warning the police, as they went by, that the investigation was hopeless 
before the investigation had begun. 

For a family in our situation, the Sui>erintendent of the Frizinghall 
police was the most comforting officer you could wish to see. Mr. See- 
grave was tall and portly, and military in his manners. He had a fine 
commanding voice, and a mighty resolute eye, and a grand frock-coat 
which buttoned beautifully up to his leather stock. “I^m the man you 
want!” was written all over his face; and he ordered his two inferior 
policemen about with a severity which convinced us all that there was 
no trifling with him. 

He began by going round the premises, outside and in; the result of 
that investigation proving to him that no thieves had broken in upon us 
from outside, and that the robbery, consequently, must have been com- 
mitted by some person in the house. I leave you to imagine the state the 
servants were in when this official announcement first reached their ears. 
The Superintendent decided to begm by examining the boudoir; and, 
that done, to examine the servants, next. At the same time he posted one 
of his men on the staircase which led to the servants' bedrooms, with in- 
structions to let nobody in the house pass him till further orders. 

At this latter proceeding the weaker half of the human family went 
distracted on the spot. They bounced out of their corners: whisked up 
stairs in a body to Miss RacheFs room (Rosanna Spearman being car- 
ried away among them this time) ; burst in on Superintendent Seegrave; 
and all looking equally guilty, summoned him to say which of them he 
suspected, at once. 

Mr. Superintendent proved equal to the occasion — he looked at them 
with his resolute eye, and he cowed them with his military voice. “Now, 
then, you women, go down stairs again, every one of you. I won’t have 
you here. Look!” says Mr. Superintendent, suddenly pointing to a little 
smear of the decorative painting on Miss Rachel’s door — at the outer 
edge, just under the lock. “Look what mischief the petticoats of .some of 
you have done already. Clear out! clear out^ ” Rosanna Speaiman, who 
was nearest to him, and nearest to the little smear on the door, set the 
example of obedience, and slipped off instantly to her work. The rest 
followed her out. The Superintendent finished his examination of the 
room; and, making nothing of it, asked me who had first discovered the 
robbery. My daughter had first discovered it. My daughter was sent for. 

Mr. Superintendent jDroved to be a little too sharp with Penelope at 
starting. “Now, young woman, attend to me — and mind you speak the 
truth.” Penelope fired up instantly. “Pve never been taught to tell lies, 
Mr. Policeman! — and if father can stand there and hear me accused of 
falsehood and thieving, and my own bedroom shut against me, and my 
character taken away, which is all a poor girl has left, he’s not the good 
father I take him for!” A timely word from me put Justice and Penel- 
ope on a pleasanter footing together. The questions and answers went 
swimmingly; and ended in nothing worth mentioi ing. My daughter had 
seen Miss Rachel put the Diamond in the drawer of the cabinet, the last 
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thing at night. She had gone in with Miss Rachel's cup of tea, at eight 
the next morning, and had found the drawer open and empty. Upon that 
.she had alarmed the house — and there w^ an end of Penelope’s evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Superintendent next asked to see Miss Rachel herself. Penelope 
mentioned his request through the door. The answer reached us by the 
same road: ‘T have nothing to tell the policemen — I can’t see any body.” 
Our experienced officer looked equally surprised and offended when he 
heard that reply. I told him my young lady was ill, and begged him to 
wait a little and see her later. We thereupon went down stairs again; and 
were met by Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Franklin crossing the hall. 

The two gentlemen, being inmates of the house, were summoned to saj 
if they could throw any light on the matter. Neither of them knew any 
thing about it. Had they heard any susfJcious noises during the previous 
nfght? They had heard nothing but the pattering of the rain. Had I, 
lying awake longer than either of them, heard nothing either? Nothing! 
Released from examination. Mr. Franklin (still sticking to the helpless 
view of our difficulty) whispered to me: “That man will be no earthly 
use to us. Superintendent Seegrave is an ass.” Released in his turn, Mr. 
Godfrey whispered to me: “Evidently a most competent person. Better- 
edge, I have the greatest faith in him’" Many men, many opinions, ae 
one of the an.-irin^s said, before my time. 

Mr. Superintenrh'iit's next proceeding took him back to the “boudoir” 
again, with my daughter and me at his heels. His object was to discover 
whether any of the furniture held been moved during the night out of its 
customary place— hi previous investigation in the room having, ap- 
parently , not goii‘ quite far enough to satisfy his mind on this point. 

While we .were still poking about among the chairs and tables the door 
of the bedroom was suddenly opened. After having denied herself to 
every body, Miss Rachel, to our astonishment, walked into the midst of 
us of her own accord. She took up her garden hat from a chair and then 
went straight to Penelope with this question: 

“Mr. Franklin Blake sent you with a message to me this morning?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“He wished to speak to me, didn’t he?'’ 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Where is he now?’’ 

Hearing voices on the terrace below I looked out of window, and saw 
the tw’o gentlemen w^alking up 'nd down together. Answering for my 
daughter, 1 said, “Mr. Franklin is on the terrace, miss." 

Without another word, without heeding Mr. Superintendent, who 
tried to speak to her, pale as death, and wrapped up strangely in her own 
thoughts, she left the room, and went down to her cousins on the terrace. 

It showed a want of due respect, it showed a breach of good manners, 
on my part ; but, for the life of me I couldn’t help looking out o wundow 
when Miss Rachel met the gentlemen outside. She w'ent up to Mr. 
Franklin without appearing to notice Mr. Godfrey, who thereupon drew 
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back and left them by themselves. What she said to Mr. hranklin ap- 
peared to be spoken vehemently. It lasted but for a short time; and 
(judging by what 1 saw of his face from the window) seemed to aston- 
ish him beyond all power of expression. While they were still togelhei 
my lady appeared on the terrace. Miss Rachel saw her said a few last 
words to Mr. Franklin— and suddenly went back into the house again, 
before her mother came up with her. My lady, siirinased herself, and 
noticing Mr. Franklins surpiise, spoke to him. Mr. Godfrey joined 
them, and spoke also. ]\Ir. Franklin walked away a little, between the 
two, telling them what had happened, I suppose, for they both slopix'd 
short, after taking a few steps, like persons struck with amazement. 1 
had just seen as much as this when the door of the sitting-room was 
opened violently. Miss Rachel walked swuftly through to her bedroom, 
wild and angry, with fierce eyes and flaming cheeks. Mr. Superintendent 
once more attempted to question her. She turned round on him at her 
bedroom door. ‘7 have not sent f(': yoii^” she cried out, vehemently ‘7 
don’t w^ant you. My Diamond is lost. Neither you nor any body will ever 
find it! ” With those words she went in, and locked the door in our faces 
Penelope, standing nearest to it, heard her burst out crying the moment 
she was alone again. 

In a rage one moment, in tears the next^ What did it mean''" 

I told the Superintendent it meant that Miss Rachel’s temper was 
upset by the loss of her jewel. Being anxious for the honor of the family, 
it distressed me to see my young lady forget herself — even with a police 
officer — ^and I made the best excuse I could, accordingly. In my own pri- 
vate mind I was more puzzled by Miss Rachel’s extraordinary language 
and conduct than words can tell. Taking what she had said at her bed- 
room door as a guide to guess by, I could only conclude that she was 
mortally offended by our sending for the police, and that Mr. Franklin s 
astonishment on the terrace was caused by her having exjiressed herself 
to him (as the person chiefly instrumental in fetching the police) to that 
effect. If this guess wa^ right, why — ^having lost her Diamond — should 
she object to the presence in the house of the very people wdiose business 
it was to recover it for her? And how, in Heaven’s name, could she know 
that the Moonstone would never be found again? 

As things stood at present no answer to those questions was to be 
hoped for from any body in the house. Mr. Franklin appeared to think 
it a point of honor to forbear repeating to a servant — even to so old a 
servant as I was — what Miss Rachel had said to him on the terrace. Mr. 
(jodfrey, who, as a gentleman and a relative, had been probably admit- 
ted into Mr. Franklin’s confidence, respected that confidence as he was 
bound to do. My lady, who was also in the secret no doubt, and who 
alone had access to Miss Rachel, owned openly that she could make 
nothing of her. “You madden me when you talk of the Diamond! ’ All 
her mother’s influence failed to extract from her a word more than that. 

Here we were, then, at a dead-lock about Miss Rachel — and at a dead- 
lock about the Moonstone. In the first case, my lady was powerless to 
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help us. In the second (as you shall presently judge), Mr. Seegrave was 
last approaching the condition of a superintendent at his wit’s end. 

Having ferreted about all over the ^‘boudoir,” without making any 
discoveries among the furniture, our experienced officer applied to me 
to know whether the servants in general were or were not acquainted 
with the place in which the Diamond had been put for the night. 

‘‘I knew where it was put, sir,” J said, ‘Ho begin with. Samuel, the 
footman, knew also — for he w^'is present in the hall when they were talk- 
ing about wheie the lliamond was to be kept that night. My daughter 
knew, as she has already told you She or Samuel may have mentioned 
the thing to the other servants- or the other servants may have heard 
the talk for themselves, through the side door of the hall, w’hich might 
have been tipen to the back staircase JH>r all 1 can tell, every body in 
the house may have known where tla* jewel was last night.” 

My answer piesentmg rather a vvirle held for Mr. Sujjerintendent’s 
suspicions to range over, he tried to narrow it by asking about the serv- 
ants’ characters next. 

1 thought diiectly of Rosanna Spearman. But it was neither my place 
nor my wash to direct suspicion against a poor girl w’hose honesty had 
been above all doubt as long as I had know n her. The matron at the Re- 
formatory had leported her to rny lady as a sincerely penitent and thor- 
oughly tiU '^ woi o'y gill. It wxH the Sutierin lender t’s business to discover 
leason for sus[)ectmg aer first — and then, and njt till then, it would be 
my duty to tell him how she came inlc; my lady s service. ‘‘All our people 
have excellent characters,” 1 said ‘‘.\nd all have deserved the trust their 
mistress has placed t’ em ' After that there was but one thing left for 
Mr. Scegiave to di -namely, to ^el to work and tackle the servants’ 
characters himself. 

One after another they were examined ('>ne after another the}' piroved 
to have nothing to say — and said it (so far as the women w’ere con- 
cerned) at great length, and with a \ery angry sense of the embargo 
laid on their bedrooms. The lesl t)f them bc'ng sent back to their places 
down Stairs, Pcnelo[ie wa^s then summoned, and examined separately a 
second time. 

My daughter's little outbreak of temper in the “boudoir," and her 
readiness to think h'crself suspected, aj^pearej to have produced an un- 
favorable impression on Superintendent Sc'egrave. It seemed also to 
dwell a little on his mind that she had been the last person who saw’ the 
Diamond at night. When the sctoirl questioning w’as (A*er my girl came 
back to me in a fienzy. There was no doubt of it any longer — the police 
officer had almost as good as told hei she was the thief! 1 could scarcely 
believe him (taking Mr. Bianklin's \icnv) to be quite such an ass as that. 
But, though he saicl nothinL^ the e>e with which he looked at my daimh 
ter was not a pleasant eye to see I laughed it off wnth poor Penelope, as 
something too ridiculous to he treated seriously — which it certain’ was. 
Secretly, I am afraid I was foolish enough to be angry too. It was a little 
trying — it was indeed. My girl sat down in a corner with her apron over 
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her head, quite broken-hearted. Foolish of her, you will say: she might 
have waited till he openly accused her. Well, being a man of just and 
equal temper, I admit that. Still, Mr. Superintendent might have re- 
membered — never mind what he might have remembered. The devil take 
him. 

The next and last step in the investigation brought matters, as they 
say, to a crisis. The officer had an interview (at which 1 was present) 
with my lady. After informing her that the Diamond must have been 
taken by somebody in the house, he requested permission for himself and 
his men to search the servants' rooms and boxes on the spot. JMy good 
mistress, like the generous, high-bred woman she was, refused to let us 
be treated like thieves. “1 will never consent to make such a return as 
that,” she said, “for all I owe to the faithful servants who are employed 
in my house.” 

Mr. Superintendent made his bow, with a look in my direction, which 
said plainly, “Why employ me if y )u are to tie my hands in this way^” 
As head of the servants, I felt directly that we were bound, in justice to 
all parties, not to profit by our mistress's generosity. “\Ve gratefully 
thank your ladyship,'’ I said; ‘^but we ask permission to do what is right 
in this matter by giving up our keys. When Gabriel liettcredge sets the 
example," says I, stopping Superintendent Seegrave at the door, '‘the 
rest of the servants will follow, I promise you. There aie my keys, to be- 
gin with’ ’’ My lady took me by the hand, and thanked me with the tears 
in her eyes. Lord’ what would I not have given, at that moment, for the 
privilege of knocking Superintendent Seegrave down! 

As I had promised for them, the other servants followed my lead, sore- 
ly against the grain, of course, but all taking the view that I tcxik. d he 
women were a sight to see, w'hile the police officers were rummaging 
among their things. The cook looked as if she could grill Mr. Superin- 
tendent alive on a furnace, and the other women looked as if they could 
eat him when he was done. 

The search over, and no Diamond or sign of a Diamond being found, 
of course, an 3 n\'hcrc, SuixTintendent Seegrave retired to my little room 
to consider with him>elf w'hat he was to do next. lie and his men had 
now been hours in the house, and had not advanced us one inch toward 
a discovery of how the Moonstone had been taken, of of whom we were 
to suspect as the thief. 

While the police officer was still pondering in solitude, I was sent for 
to see Mr. Franklin in the library. To my unutterable astonishment, 
just as my hand was on the door it was suddenly opened from the inside, 
and out walked Rosanna Sp carman! 

After the library had been swept and cleaned in the morning, neither 
first nor second house-maid had any business in that room at any later 
period of the day. I stopped Rosanna Spearman, and charged her with a 
breach of domestic discipline on the spot. 

“What might you want in the library at this tiu'e of day.^” I inquired. 

“Mr. Franklin Blake dropped one of his rings up stairs,” says Rosan- 
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na; ‘‘and I have been into the library to give it to him.” The girl’s face 
was all in a flush as she made me that answer; and she walked away with 
a toss of her head and a locjk of self-importance which I was quite at a 
loss to account for. The proceedings in the house had doubtless upset all 
the women-servants more or less; but none of them had gone clean out 
of their natural characters, as Rosanna, to all appearance, had now gone 
out of hers. 

I found Mr. Franklin writing at the library-table. He asked for a con- 
veyance to the railroad station the moment I entered the room. The first 
sound of his voice informed me that we now had the resolute side of him 
uppermost once more. The man made of cotton had disappeared; and 
the man made of iron sat before me again. 

“Going to London, sir?” 1 asked. 

“Going to telegraph to London,” sayc IMr. Franklin. “I have convinced 
iry aunt that we must have a cleverer head than Superintendent See- 
grave's to help us; and I have got her permission to dispatch a telegram 
to my father. He knows the Chief Commissioner of Police, and the Com- 
missioner can lay his hand on the right man to solve the mystery of the 
Diamond. Talking of mysteries, by-the-hye,” says Mr. Franklin, drop- 
ping his voice, “I have another word to say to you before you go to the 
.stables. Don't breathe a word of it to any body as yet; but either Rosan- 
na Spear. iui. , head is not quite right, or 1 am afraid she knows more 
about the Moonstc ue than ^he ought to know.” 

I can hardly tell whether I wms more startled or distressed at hearing 
him say that. If I had been younger, I might have confessed as much to 
Mr. Franklin. Bu^ when you are old, you acquire one excellent habit. In 
cases where you ( crn’t see your way clearly, you hold your tongue. 

“She camp in here with a ring I dropped in my bedroom,” Mr. Frank- 
lin went on. “When I had thanked her, of course I expected her to go. In- 
stead of that she stood opposite to me at the table, looking at me in the 
oddest manner — half fiightened, and half familiar — I couldn’t make it 
out. ‘This is a strange thing about the J’^iamond, sir,’ she said, in a cu- 
riously sudden, headlong w^ay. I said, Yes it was, and wondered what was 
coming next. Upon my honor, Betteredge, I think she must be wrong in 
the head! She said, ‘They will never find the Diamond, sir, will they? 
No! nor the person who tcxik it — I'll answer for that.’ She actually nod- 
ded and smiled at me! Before I could ask her w^hat she meant w'e heard 
your step outside. I suppose she was afraid of your catching her here. 
At any rate, she changed color and left the room, ^\^lat on earth does it 
mean?” 

I could not bring myself to tell him the girls story even then. It would 
have been almost as go«d as telling him that she was the thief. Besides, 
even if I had made a clean breast of it, and even supposing she was the 
thief, the reason why she should let out her secret to Mr. Franklin, of all 
the people in the world, would have been still as far to seek a< ver. 

“I can’t bear the idea of getting the poor girl into a scrape, merely be- 
cause she has a flighty way with her, and talks very strangely,” Mr. 
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Franklin went on. “And yet, if she had said to the Superintendent what 
she said to me, fool as he is, I'm afraid — ” He stopped there, and left the 
rest unspoken. 

“The best way, sir,'' I said, “will be for me to say two words private- 
ly to my mistress about it at the first opportunity. My lady has ^ very 
friendly interest in Rosanna; and the girl may only have been forward 
and foolish, after all. When there's a mess of any kind in a house, sir, 
the women-servants like to look at the gloomy side — it gives the poor 
wretches a kind of importance in their own eyes. If there's any body ill, 
trust the women for prophesying that the person will die. If it's a jewel 
lost, trust them for prophesying that it will never be found again." 

This view (which I am bound to say I thought a probable view myself 
on reflection) seemed to relieve Mr. Franklin mightily; he folded up his 
telegram and dismissed the subject. On my way to the stables to order 
the {>ony-chaise T looked in at the servants' hall where they were at din- 
ner. Rosanna Spearman was not among them. On inquiry I found ♦hat 
she had been suddenly taken ill, and had gone up stairs to her own room 
to lie down. 

“Curious! She looked well enough when I saw her last,'' I remarked. 

Penelope followed me out. “Don't talk in that way before the rest of 
them, father," she said. “You only make them harder on Rosanna than 
ever. The poor thing is breaking her heart about Mr. Franklin Blake." 

Here was another view of the girl's conduct. If it was possible for 
Penelope to be right, the explanation of Rosanna s strange language and 
behavior might have been all in this — that she didn't care what she said 
so long as she could surprise Mr. Franklin into speaking to her. Granting 
that to be the right reading of the riddle, it accounted, perhaps, for her 
flighty self-conceited manner w^hen she passed me in the hall. Though he 
had only said three words still she had earned her point, and Mr. Frank- 
lin had spoken to her. 

I saw the pony harnessed myself. In the infernal network of mysteries 
and uncertainties that itow surrounded us, I declare it was a relief to ob- 
serve how well the buckles and straps understood each other ' When you 
had seen the pony backed into the shafts of the chaise you had seen 
something there was no doubt about. And that, let me tell you, was be- 
coming a treat of the rarest kind in our household 

Going round with the chaise to the front door, I found not only Mr. 
Franklin, but Mr. Godfrey and Superintendent Seegrave also, waiting 
for me on the steps. 

Mr. Superintendent's reflections (after failing to find the Diamond in 
the servants' rooms or boxes) had led him, it appeared, to an entiiely 
new conclusion. Still sticking to his first text, namely, that somebody in 
the house had stolen the jewel, our experienced officer was now of oj)in- 
ion that the thief (he was wise enough not to name poor Pcnelojjc, what- 
ever he might privately think of her!) had been acting in concert with 
the Indians; and he accordingly proposed shifting his inquiries to the 
jugglers in the prison at Frizinghall. Hearing of this new move, Mr. 
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Franklin had volunteered to take the Superintendent back to the town, 
from which he could telegraph to London as easily as from our station. 
Mr. Godfrey, still devoutly believing in Mr. Seegrave, and greatly in- 
terested in witnessing the examination of the Indians, had begged leave 
to accompany the officer to Frizinghall. One of the two inferior police- 
men was to be left at the house in case any thing happened. The other 
was to go back with the Superintendent to the town. So the four places 
in the pony-chaise were just filled. 

Before he took the reins to drive off, Mr. Franklin walked me away a 
few steps out of hearing of the others. 

“I will wait to telegraph to London,^' he said, “till I see what comes of 
our examination of the Indians. My own conviction is, that this muddle- 
headed local police officer is as much in the dark as ever, and is simply 
frying to gain time. The idea of any of the servants being in league with 
th ' Indians is a preposterous absurdity, in my opinion. Keep about the 
house, Betteredge, till 1 come back, and try what you can make of Ro- 
‘-jnna w‘^pealnlan. J don t ask you to do any thing degrading to your own 
self-respect, or any thing cruel tow'ard the girl. I only ask you to exer- 
cise your observation more carefully than usual. We will make as light of 
it a we can before my aunt, but this is a more important matter than 
you may suppose ” 

‘ it s a xuil.f f f twenty thousand pounds, sir,’' I said, thinking of the 
value of the Diamo id. 

“It’s a mattei of quieting Rachels mind," answ’ercd Mr. Franklin, 
gravely “I am vTry uneasy about her ” 

He left me sudd' nl , as if he desired to cut short any further talk be- 
tween us. 1 Ihougfit 1 undersioiKl why. Further talk might have let me 
into the secret of what Ml''^ Kachel had said to him on the terrace 

So they drove away to f rizinghall T was ready enough, in the girl’s 
own inteiest, to have a little talk vMih Rosanna m priv'ate Bui the need- 
ful oi)[)ortimity failed to present itself Mie only came down stairi> again 
at tea-time When she did a[)pear irhe vva^ ihghty and excited, had what 
they call an liysterital attack, t»»ok a dose of sal volatile by my lady’s 
ordei , ciii.'l was sent back to hei bed 

The clay v\nre on to its end drearily and miberably enough, I can tell 
you Miss Rachel still kept her room, declaring that she was too ill to 
come (lov\n to dinnei that day .Mv lady was in such low spirits about her 
daughiei that I could not bung my^'di to make her additionally anxious 
by re[K)rting what Rosanna .‘^{)earnan had said to ^Ir Franklin Penel- 
ope persisted in btdu‘viiig that she was to be forthwith tried, sentenced, 
and transpui tc‘cl for ihelt. 'fhe cuher women tcxik their Bibles and hymn- 
books, and looked as sour as verjuice over their reading — a result which 
I have observ’cd, in my siineie ol life, to follow generally on the perform- 
ance of acts of piety at unaccustomed pcruxls of the day As lor me, I 
hadn’t even heait enough to open my Robinson Crusoe. 1 went ut into 
the yard, and being haul up for a little cheerful society, set n^y chair by 
the kennels and talked to the dogs. 
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Half an hour before dinner-time the two gentlemen came back from 
Frizinghall, having arranged with Superintendent Seegrave that he was 
to return to us the next day. They had called on Mr. Murthwaite, the 
Indian traveler, at his present residence, near the town. At Mr. Frank- 
lin’s request he had kindly given them the benefit of his knowledge o( the 
language, in dealing with those two, out of the three Indians, who knew 
nothing of English. The examination, conducted carefully, and at great 
length, had ended in nothing; not the shadow of a reason being discov- 
ered for suspecting the jugglers of having tampered with any of our 
servants. On reaching that conclusion Mr. Franklin had sent his tele- 
graphic message to Londpn, and there the matter now rested till to-mor- 
row came. 

So much for the history of the day that followed the birthday. Not a 
glimmer of light had broken in on us so far. A day or two after, however, 
the darkness lifted a little. How, and with what result, you shall present- 
ly see. 


CHAPTER XII 

The Thursday night passed, and nothing happened. With the Friday 
morning came two pieces of news. 

Item the first. The baker’s man declared he had met Rosanna Spear- 
man, on the previous afternoon, with a thick veil on, walking toward 
Frizinghall by the foot-path way over the moor. It seemed strange that 
any body should be mistaken about Rosanna, whose shoulder marked 
her out pretty plainly, poor thing — but mistaken the man must have 
been; for Rosanna, as you know, had been all the Thursday afternoon ill 
up stairs in her room. 

Item the second came through the postman. Worthy Mr. Candy had 
said one more of his many unlucky things, when he drove off in the rain 
on the birthday night, and told me that a doctor’s skin was water-proof. 
In spite of his skin the wtt had got through him. He had caught a chill 
that night and was now dowm with a fever. The last accounts, brought by 
the postman, represented him to be light-headed — talking nonsense as 
glibly, poor man, in his delirium as he often talked it in his sober sen.se. 
We were all sorry for the little doctor, but Mr. Franklin appeared to 
regret his illness chiefly on Miss Rachel’s account. From what he said to 
my lady while I w^as in the room at breakfast-time, he appeared to think 
that Miss Rachel — if the suspense about the Moonstone was not soon 
set at rest — might stand in urgent need of the best medical advice at our 
disposal. 

Breakfast had not been over long when a telegram from Mr. Blake, 
the elder, arrived in answer to his son. It informed us that he had laid 
hands (by help of his friend the Commissioner) on the right man to help 
us. The name of him was Sergeant Cuff, and the arrival of him from Lon- 
don might be expected by the morning train. 
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At reading the name of the new police officer Mr. Franklin gave a 
start. It seems that he had heard some curious anecdotes about Sergeant 
Cuff from his father^s lawyer during his stay in London. “I begin to hope 
we are seeing the end of our anxieties already/’ he said. “If half the 
stories I have heard are true, when it comes to unraveling a mystery 
there isn’t the equal in England of Sergeant Cuff!” 

We all got excited and impatient as the time drew near for the appear- 
ance of this renowned and capable character. Superintendent Seegrave 
returning to us at his appointed time, and hearing that the Sergeant was 
expected, instantly shut himself up in a room, with pen, ink, and paper, 
to make notes of the Report which would be certainly expected from 
him. I should have liked to have gone to the station myself to fetch the 
Sergeant. But my lady’s carriage and horses were not to be thought of, 
even for the celebrated Cuff; and the pony-chaise was required later for 
Kir. Godfrey. He deeply regretted being obliged to leave his aunt at such 
an anxious time; and he kindly put off the hour of his departure till as 
late as the last train, for the purpose of hearing what the clever London 
police officer thought of the case. But on Friday night he must be in 
town, having a Ladies’ Charity, in difficulties, waiting to consult him on 
Saturday morning. 

When the time came for the Sergeant s arrival I went down to the gate 
to look out tor him. 

A fly from the railway drove up as I reached the lodge; and out got a 
grizzled, elderly man, so miserably lean that he looked as if he had not 
got an ounce of flesh on his bones m any part of him. He was dressed all 
in decent black. wiMi a white cravat round his neck. His face was as 
sharp as a hatchet, and the skin of it was as yellow and dry and withered 
as an autumn leaf His eyes, of a steely light gray, had a very disconcert- 
ing trick, when they encountered your eyes, of looking as if they e.xpect- 
ed something moie from you than you were aware of yourself. His walk 
was soft, his voice was melancholy, his long lanky fingers were hooked 
like claws. He miglit have been a parson, or an undertaker, or any thing 
else you like, except what he really was. A more complete opposite to 
Superintendent Seegrave than Sergeant Cuff, and a less comforting offi- 
cer to look at for a family in distress, I defy you to discover, search 
where you may. 

“Is this Lady Verinder's?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I am Sergeant Cuff.” 

“This way, sir, if you please.” 

On our road to the house 1 mentioned my name and position in the- 
family, to satisfy him that he might speak to me about the business on 
which my lady was to employ him. Not a word did he say about the busi- 
ness, however, for all that. He admired the grounds, and remarked that 
he felt the sea-air very brisk and refreshing. I privately wo: .ered, on 
my side, how the celebrated Cuff had got his reputation. W'e reached the 
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house in the temper of two strange dogs, coupled up together for the 
first time in their lives by the same chain. 

Asking for my lady, and hearing that she was in one of the conserva- 
tories, we went round to the gardens at the back and sent a servant to 
seek her. While we were waiting Sergeant Cuff looked through the ever- 
green arch on our left, spied out our rosery, and walked straight in, with 
the first appearance of any thing like interest that he had shown yet. To 
the gardener's astonishment, and to my disgust, this celebrated police- 
man proved to be quite a mine of learning on the trumpery subject of 
rose-gardens. 

“Ah, you’ve got the right exposure here to the south and sou'west,” 
says the Sergeant, with a wag of his grizzled head, and a streak of plea- 
sure in his melancholy voice. “This is the shape for a rosery — nothing 
like a circle set in a square. Yes, yes; with walks between all the beds. 
But they oughtn't to be gravel-walks like these. Grass, Mr. Ciardener — 
grass-walks between your roses; gravels too hard for them. That ^ a 
sweet pretty bed of white roses and blush roses. They always mix well 
together, don't they? Here’s the white musk-rose, Mr. Bettercdge -our 
old English rose holding up his head along with the best and the newest 
of them. Pretty dear!’' says the Sergeant, fondling the musk-rose with 
his lanky fingers, and speaking to it as if he was speaking to a child. 

This was a nice sort of man to recover Miss Rachel’s Diamond, and to 
find out the thief who stole it! 

“You seem to be fond of roses, Sergeant?’’ I remarked. 

“I haven’t much time to be fond of any thing,” says Sergeant Cuff 
“But, when I havi a moment’s fondness to bestow, most times, Mr. Bet- 
teredge, the roses get it. I began my life among them in my father’s 
nursery garden, and I shall end my life among them if I can. Yes, One of 
these days (please God) I shall retire from catching thieves, and try my 
hand at growing roses. There will be grass-walks, Mr. Gardener, between 
my beds,” says the Serge;int, on whose mind the gravel-paths of a rosery 
seemed to dwell unpleasantly. 

“It seems an odd taste, sir,” I ventured to say, “for a man in your line 
of life.” 

“If you will look about you (which most people won’t do),” says Sei- 
geant Cuff, “you will see that the nature of a man’s tastes is, most times, 
as opposite as possible to the nature of a man's business. Show me any 
two things more opposite one from the other than a rose and a thief, and 
I’ll correct my tastes accordingly — if it isn’t too late at my time of life. 
You find the damask-rose a goodish stock for most of the tender sorts, 
don’t you, Mr. Gardener? Ah! I thought so. Here’s a lady coming Is it 
Lady Verinder?” 

He had seen her before either I or the gardener had seen her — though 
we knew which way to look, and he didn’t. I began to think him rather a 
quicker man than he appeared to be at first sight. 

The Sergeant’s appearance, or the Sergeant’s errand — one or both- 
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seemed to cause my lady some little embarrassment. She was, for the first 
time in all my experience of her, at a loss what to say at an interview 
with a stranp;er. Sergeant C'liff put her at her ease directly. He asked if 
any other person had been cmfiloyed about the robbery before we sent 
for him; and hearing that another person had been called m, and was 
now in the house, begged leave to sjieak to him before anything else was 
done. 

My lady led the way back. Before he followed her, the Sergeant re- 
lieved his mind on the subject of the gravel-walks by a jiarting word to 
the gardener. “Get her ladyshij) to try grass,” he said, with a sour look at 
the paths. “No gravel’ no gravel! ’ 

Why Supeiintenfleni Seegrave should have appeared to be several 
sizes smaller than life, on biMiig presented to Sergeant Cuff, I can’t un- 
dertake to explain. 1 can only state the fact. 1'hey retired together, and 
ren'ained a weary long time shut up from all mortal intrusion. When 
they came out .Mr. Supeiintendent was excited and Mr. Sergeant was 
yawning. 

“I'he Sergeant wishes to se(‘ Miss Verinder’s sitting-room,” says Mr. 
Scegravc, addressing me \Mth great pomp and eagerness. “The Sergeant 
may have some questions to ask Attend the Sergeant, if you please!” 

While 1 was being ordeied about in this way, 1 looked at the great 
CTiff. 'I'he Cnfi, on his side, looked at Supeiintendent Seegrave in 
that quietly exjiec iii " way winch I have alieac'y noticed. 1 can't affirm 
that he was on the watch for his brother-officer s speidy appearance ip 
the character of an Ass — 1 can only say that 1 strongly suspected it. 

I led the wxiy up '.t: ts. 'I he Sergeant want softly all over the Indian 
( .ibinet and all lound the “boudor, asking questions (occasionally only 
ol Mr Superintendent, and continuahy of me), the drift of wdiich I be- 
lie\e to have been ((lually unintelligible to both of us. In due time his 
course brought him to the cloot, and pul him face to face with the deco- 
rative painting tliat you know of He laid one loan inquiring finger on 
the small snn-.u , ju-^l under the lock which Superintendent Seegrave had 
already noticed wlicn he reproved the women-servant^ for all crowding 
ti>gelher into the room 

“That's a pit>, savs Sergeant C'uff * How^ did it haiipen^" 

He |)ut the (iiiestion to me 1 aii'^weicd that the wawnen servants had 
crowded into the HHun on the jirovnuis moining, and that some of then 
peltuoats had doiu* the misilnef “SL*|X‘rintendent See^iave ordered 
them out, sir,’' 1 added, “befoie ih y did any more haim 

“Right!" says ^Ir. Supi nnteinlent, 111 his mihtaiy way “I ordered 
them out The peiiicoais did 11 , Seigeanl — the petticoats did it." 

“Did you notice which petticoat did it-" ' askecl Sergeant Cuff, still ad- 
dressing himself, not to his brolhei -officer, but to me. 

“No, sir.” 

He turned to Superintendent Seegrave upon that and sau^ “Tpw 
noticed, I suppose?” 
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Mr. Superintendent looked a little taken aback; but he made the best 
of it. “I can’t charge my memory, Sergeant,” he said, “a mere trifle — a 
mere trifle.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at Mr. Seagrave as he had looked at the gravel- 
p^alks in the rosery, and gave us, in his melancholy way, the first taste of 
his quality which we had had yet. 

“I made a private inquiry last week, Mr. Superintendent,” he said. 
“At one end of the inquiry there was a murder, and at the other end 
there was a spot of ink on a table-cloth that nobody could account for. 
In all my expeiicnce along the dirtiest ways of this diity little world I 
have never met with such a thing as a trifle yet. Before we go a step far- 
ther in this business we must see the petticoat that made the smear, and 
we must know for certain when that paint was wet.” 

Mr. Superintendent — taking his set-down rather sulkily — asked if he 
should summon the women. Sergeant Cuff, after considering a minute, 
sighed, and shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “we'll take the matter of the paint first. It’s a question 
of Yes or No with the paint — which is short. It’s a question of petticoats 
with the woman — which is long. What o’clock was it when the servants 
were in this room yesterday morning? Eleven o’clock — eh? Is there any 
body in the house who knows whether tliat paint was wet or dry, at 
eleven yesterday morning?” 

“Her ladyship s nephew, Mr. Fianklin Blake, knows,” I said. 

“Is the gentleman in the house?” 

Mr. Franklin was as close at hand as could be — waiting for his first 
chance of being introduced to the great Cuff. In half a minute he was in 
the room, and was giving his evidence as follows. 

“That door, Sergeant,” he said, “has been painted by M.i^s X'erinder, 
under my inspection, with my help, and in a vehicle of my own composi- 
tion. The vehicle dries whatever colors may be used with it in twelve 
hours.” 

“Do you remember when the smeared bit w^as done, sir?” asked the 
Sergeant. 

“Perfectly,’’ answered Mr. Franklin. “That was the last morsel of the 
door to be finished. We wanted to get it done on Wednesday last, and I 
myself completed it by three in the afternoon, or soon after.” 

“To-day is Friday,” said Sergeant Cuff, addressing himself to Superin- 
tendent Soegrave. “Let us reckon back, sir. At three on the Wednesday 
afternoon, that bit of painting was completed. The vehicle diied it in 
twelve hours — that is to say, dried it by three o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing. At eleven on Thursday morning you held your inquiry here. Take 
three from eleven and eight remains. That paint had been eight hours 
dry, Mr. Superintendent, when you supposed that the women-servants’ 
petticoats smeared it.” 

First knock-down blow for Mr. Seegravel If he had not suspected 
poor Penelope, I should have pitied him. 

Having settled the question of the paint. Sergeant Cuff, from the mo- 
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ment, gave his brother-officer up as a bad job — and addressed himself to 
Mr. Franklin, as the more promising assistant of the two. 

“It's quite on the cards, sir,” he said, “that you have put the clue into 
our hands.” 

As the words passed his lips the bedroom door opened, and Miss 
Rachel came out among us suddenly. 

She addressed herself to the Sergeant, without appearing to notice (or 
to heed) that he was a perfect stranger to her. 

“Did you say,” she asked, pointing to Mr. Franklin, “that he had put 
the clue into your hands?” 

(“This is Miss Verinder,” I whispered, behind the Sergeant.) 

“That gentleman, miss,” .says the Sergeant — with his steely-gray eyes 
carefully studying my young lady’s face — “has possibly put the clue in- 
to our hands.” 

She turned for one moment, and tried to look at Mr. Franklin. I say 
tried, for she suddenly looked away again before their eyes met. There 
seemed to be some strange disturbance in her mind. She colored up, and 
then she turned pale again. With the paleness there came a new look into 
her face, a look which it startled me to see. 

“Having answered your question, miss,” says the Sergeant, “I beg 
leave to make an inquiry in my turn. I'here is a smear on the painting of 
your doo: iit.c. Do you happen to know when it was done? or who did 
it?” 

Instead of making any reply. Miss Rachel went on with her questions 
as if he had not spoken, or as if she had not heard him. 

“Are you anotb'^r i*olice officer?” she asked. 

“I am Sergeant Cuff, miss, of the Detective Police.” 

“Do you think a young lady's advice worth having?” 

“I shall be glad to hear it, miss.” 

“Do your duty by yourself — and don’t allow Mr. Franklin Blake to 
help you!” 

She said those words so spitefully, so ^avagely, with such an extraor- 
dinary outbreak of ill-will toward Mr Franklin, in her voice and her 

look, that — though I had known her from a baby, though I loved and 
honored her next to my lady herself — I was ashamed of Miss Rachel for 
the first time in my life. 

Sergeant Cuff’s immovable eyes never stirred from off her face. 
“Thank you, miss,” he said. “Do you happen to know any thing about 
the smear? Might you have done it by accident youiself?” 

“I know nothing about the smear.” 

With that answer she turned away, and shut herself up again in her 
bedroom. This time, I heard htr — ^as Penelope had heard her before — 
burst out crying as soon as she was alone again. 

I couldn’t bring myself to look at the Seigeant — I looked at Mr. 
Franklin, who stood nearest to me. He seemed to be even more rely dis- 
tressed at what had passed than I was. 

“I told you I was uneasy about her,” he said. “And now' you see wrhy.’ 
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“Miss Verinder appears to be a little out of temper about the loss of 
her Diamond,'* remarked the Sergeant. “It’s a valuable jewel. Natural 
enough! natural enough!” 

Here was the excuse that I had made for her (when she forgot herself 
before Superintendent Seegrave, on the previous day) being made for 
her over again, by a man who couldn’t have had my interest in mkking 
it — for he was a perfect stranger! A kind of cold shudder ran through 
me, which I couldn’t account for at the time. I know now that I must 
have got my first suspicion, at that moment, of a new light (and a horrid 
light) having suddenly fallen on the case, in the mind t»f Sergeant Cuff — 
purely and entirely in consequence of what he had seen in Miss Rachel, 
and heard from Miss R*achel, at that first interview between them. 

“A young lady’s tongue is a privileged member, sir,’’ says the Sergeant 
to Mr. Franklin. “Let us forget what has passed, and go straight on with 
this business. Thanks to you, we know when the paint was dry. The next 
thing to discover is when the paint was last seen without that smear. You 
have got a head on your shoulders — and you understand what I mean.” 

Mr. Franklin composed himself, and came back with an effort from 
Miss Rachel to the matter in hand. 

“I think 1 do understand,” he said. “The more we narrow the question 
of time the more we also narrow the field of inquiry.” 

“That’s it, sir,’’ said the Sergeant. “Did you notice your work here on 
the Wednesday afternoon, after you had done it?’’ 

Mr. Franklin shook his head and answered, ‘ I can’t say I did ” 

“Did inquired Sergeant Cuff, turning to me 

“I can’t say I did either, sir.” 

“Who was the last person in the room, the last thing on Wednesday 
night?’’ 

“Miss Rachel, I suppose, sir.” 

Mr. Franklin struck in there, “Or possibly your daughter. Belter- 
edge.” He turned to Sergeant Cuff, and explained that my daughter was 
Miss Verinder’s maid. • 

“Mr. Betteredge, ask your daughter to step up. Stop'” says the Ser- 
geant, taking me away to the window, out of ear-shot. “Your Superin- 
tendent here,’’ he went on, in a whisper, “has made a pretty full report to 
me of the manner in w^hich he has managed this case. Among other 
things he has, by his own confession, set the servants’ backs up. It’s very 
important to smooth them down again. Tell your daughter, and tell the 
rest of them, these two things with my compliments: First, that 1 have 
no evidence before me, yet, that the Diamond has been stolen; I only 
know that the Diamond has been lost. Second, that my business here 
with the servants is .simply to ask them to lay their heads together and 
help me to find it.” 

My experience of the women-servants, when Superintendent Seegrave 
laid his embargo on their rooms, came in handy here. 

“May I make so bold, Sergeant, as to tell the women a third thing?” I 
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asked. ‘‘Are they free (with your compliments) to fidget up and down 
stairs, and whisk in and out of their bedrooms, if the fit takes them?” 

“Perfectly free,” says the Sergeant. 

^^That will smooth them down, sir,” I remarked, “from the cook to the 
scullion.” 

“Go and do it at once, Mr. Bctteredge.” 

I did it in less than five minutes. There was only one difficulty when I 
came to the bit about the bedrooms. It took a pretty stiff exertion of my 
authority, as chief, to jircvent the whole of the female household from 
following me and Penelo[)e up stairs, in the character of volunteer wit- 
nesses in a burning fever of anxiety to help Sergeant Cuff. 

The Sergeant seemed to ajijirovc of Penelope. He became a trifle less 
dreary; and he looked much as he had looked when he noticed the white 
musk-rose in the llowcr-garden. Here is my daughters evidence, as 
drawn off from her by the Sergeant. She gave it, I think, very prettily — 
biii, there! she is my child all over, nothing of her mother in her; Lord 
bless you, nothing of her mother in her! 

Penelo|)e examined. Tcjok a lively interest in the painting on the door, 
having helped to mix the colors. Noticed the bit of work under the lock, 
because it was the last bit done. Had seen it, suine hours afterward, with- 
out a smear. Had left it, as late as twelve at night, without a smear. Had, 
at that hour wished her young lady good-night in the bedroom; had 
heard ihe clock, stiike in the “boudoir,” had her hand at the time on the 
handle of the painted door; knew the paint was wet (having helped to 
mix the colors, as aforesaid), took particular pains not to touch it; 
could sw^ear that she held up the skirts of her dress, and that there was 
no smear on the p”Int .hen, could not swear that her dress mightn’t have 
touched It accidently in going out; remembered the dress she had on, be- 
cause It was'new, a present from !Miss Rachel; her father remembered, 
and could six'ak to it, too; could, and would, and did fetch it; dress 
recognized by her father as the dress she wore that night; skirts exam- 
ined, a long job from the size of them, not the ghost of a paint stain dis- 
covered anywhere. End of Penelopes eMdence — and very pretty and 
convincing, too. Signed, Gabriel Betteredge. 

The Sergeant’s next proceeding was to question me about any large 
dogs in the house who might have got into the room, and done the mis- 
chief with a whisk of their tails Hearing that this w^as impossible, he 
next sent for a magnifying-glass, and tried how the smear looked, seen 
that way. No skin-mark (as of a human hand) printed off on the paint. 
All the signs visible — signs winch told that the paint had been smeared 
by some loose article of somel^cHly's dress touching it in going by. That 
somebody (putting together J'enelope’s evidence and Mr. Franklin's evi- 
dence) must have been in the room, and done the mischief, betw^een mid- 
night and three o’clock on the Thursday morning. 

Having brought his investigation to this point, Sergeant Cuff discov- 
ered that such a person as Superintendent Seegrave w^as still E ^ in the 
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room, upon which he summed up the proceedings for his brother-officer's 
benefit, as follows: 

“This trifle of yours, Mr. Superintendent,’' says the Sergeant, pointing 
to the place on the door, “has grown a little in importance since you no- 
ticed it last. At the present stage of the inquiry there are, as 1 take it, 
three discoveries to make, starting from that smear. Find out (first) 
whether there is any article of dress in this house with the .smear of the 
paint on it. Find out (second) who that dress belongs to. Mnd out 
(third) how the persijn can account for having been in this room, and 
smeared the paint, between midnight and three in the morning. If tlie 
person can’t satisfy you, you haven’t far to l(x)k for the hand that has 
got the Diamond. I'll work this by my.sclf, if you please, and detain you 
no longer from your regular business in town. You have got one of your 
men here, I see. Leave him here at my disposal, in ciise 1 want him-^ 
and allow me to wish you good-morning.' 

Superintendent Seegrave's respe^* for the Sergeant was great , but his 
respect for himself was greater still, iiit hard 'oy the celebrated C'liff, he 
hit back smartly, to the best of his ability, on leaving the room. 

“I have abstained from expressing any opinion, .so far," says Mr. 
Superintendent, with his military voire still in good working order. “1 
have now only one remark to offer, on leaving this case in your hands. 
There is such a thing, Sergeant, as making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
Good-morning." 

“There is also such a thing as making nothing out of a mole-hill, in 
consequence of your head being too high to see it." Having returned his 
brother-officer's compliment in tho.se terms, Sergeant Cuff w^heeled about, 
and walked away to the window by himself. 

Mr. Franklin and 1 waited to see what was coming next. 'I’he Sergeant 
stood at the window, with his hands in his pockets, looking out, and 
whistling the tune of the Last Rose of Summer softly to himself. Later in 
the proceedings, I discovered that he only forgot his manners so far as to 
whistle, when his mind was hard at work, seeing its way inch by inch to 
its own piivate ends, on which occasions the La^t Rose of Summer evi- 
dently helped and encouraged him. I suppose it fitted in somehow with 
his character. It reminded him, you see, of his favorite roses, and, as he 
whistled it, it was the most melancholy tune going. 

Turning from the w'iiiilow after a minute or the Sergeant walked 
into the middle of the room, and stopped there, deep in thought with eyes 
on Miss Rachel’s bedroom door. After a little he rou.sed himself, nodded 
his head, as much as to say, “That will do!” and, addressing me, asked 
for ten minutes' conversation with my mistre.ss at her ladyship’,^ earlic.st 
convenience. 

Leaving the room with this message, I heard Mr. Franklin ask the 
Sergeant a question, and stopped to hear the answer also at the threshold 
of the door. 

“Can you guess yet,” inquired Mr. Franklin, “who has stolen the 
Diamond?” 
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^^Nobody has stolen the Diamond , answered Sergeant Cuff. 

We both started at that extraordinary view of the case, and both earn- 
estly begged him to tell us what he meant. 

“Wait a little,” said the Sergeant. “The pieces of the puzzle are not all 
pul together yet.” 


CHAPTER XIII 

I FOUND my lady in her own sitting-room. She started and looked an- 
noyed when 1 mentioned that Sergeant (’uff wished to speak to her. 

'"MuJ 1 see him'*” ‘^he asked. “Can’t you represent me, Gabriel? ' 

1 felt at .1 loss to iindei stand this, and showed it plainly, 1 suppose, in 
my face. JMy lady was >0 g(K)d as to explain herself. 

“1 am afiaid my ner\es are a little shaken, ' she said. “There is some- 
thing in that [lolice officer from l.ondon which 1 recoil from — I don’t 
know why I have a presentiment that he i:> bringing trouble and misery 
with him into the house. Wry foolish and very unlike 7nc — but so it is.” 

I hardly knew what t»> .say to this d'he more I sivn of Serceant Cuff the 
better I liked him lady lallied a little after having ofiened her heart 
to me — being naturally a w'oman of a high courage, as J have already 
told yon. 

“If T mo him 1 must ” she said “Hut 1 can't prevail on myself 
to .see liirn alone. ]^ ng him in, (labnek and tay here as long as he 
.stays ” 

This v\as the first atliick of the me^riins that 1 lemembered in m 3 " mis- 
tress since the lmit‘ whf’ii she was a 3 "oiing mil I w’cnt back to the “hou- 
doll ' Mr IVank* . .'ll! oiled out jiilo the iraideii, and joined I\fr Ciod* 
fie\', whose time loi departun* wa^ ikwv drawing near >>ergeant Cuff and 
I went stiaiizht to nn" misires-’s room 

I declare my ladv tinned a ^hade i\diT at the sight of him' She com- 
manded hcr^'e!!, however in (atna re^J)ecl^ and a^-ked the Serceant if he 
had . 1113 '' (ibieclion to my beiiiir jae'-ent .'she w\is so good as to add that I 
was her irusted advisei well as hei ohl .■'er\ant. and that in anx" thing 
wdiich related to the household I w.^^ the person w'hom it mmht be most 
profitable to consult d he Sergeant politeh^ answ’ared that he would take 
my presence as a fax 01 , hax iim something to sa 3 '’ about the serx’ants in 
general, and having found my expeiience in that quarter alreadx" of some 
use to him. My lady pointed to two chaiis, and we set in for our confer 
ence immediateh' 

“I have already formed an (►pinion on this case,'’ sa 3’5 Sergeant Cuff, 
“wdiich I beg 3 ^our ladyship s permission to keep to m\\sclf for the 
present. My busines.s now is to mention xvhat I have discovered up stairs 
in Miss Vermder's sitting-room, and xxdiat I have decided (w’lth your 
ladyshifi’s leave) on doing next 

He then went into the matter of the smear on the paint and sr ited the 
conclusions he drew from it — just as he had stated them (. .iy with 
greater respect of language) to Superintendent Seegraxo. * One thing,” 
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he said, in conclusion, “is certain. The Diamond is missing out of the 
drawer in the cabinet. Another thing is next to certain. The marks from 
the smear on the door must be on some article of dress belonging to 
somebody in this house. We must discover that aiticle of dress before we 
go a step farther.'’ 

“And that discovery,” remarked my mistress, “implies, I presume, 'the 
discovery of the thief 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon — I don’t say the Diamond is stolen. I 
only say, at present, that the Diamond is missing. 'J'he discovery of the 
stained diess may lead the way to finding it.” 

Her ladyship looked at^me. “Do you understand this?” she said. 

“Sergeant Cuff understands it, my lady,” I answered. 

“How do you propose to discover the stained diess?” inquired my 
mistress, adressing herself once more to the Seigeant. “My good ser 
vants, who have been wdth me for years, have, I am ashamed to say, had 
their boxes and rooms searched already by the other officer. I can’t and 
won’t permit them to be insulted in that way a second time.” 

(There was a mistress to serve! There was a woman in ten thousand, 
if you like! ) 

“That is the very point I was about to put to your ladysiiip,’’ said the 
Sergeant. “The other officer has done a world of harm to this inquiry by 
letting the servants see that he suspected them. If I give them cause to 
think themselves suspected a second time, there’s no knowing what ob- 
stacles they may not throw in my way — the women especially. At the 
same time, their boxes must be searched again — for this plain reason, 
that the first investigation only looked for the Diamond, and that the 
second investigation must look for the stained dress. 1 quite agree with 
you, my lady, that the servants’ feelings ought to be consulted. But I 
am equally clear that the servants’ wardrobes ought to be searched.” 

This looked very like a dead-lock. My lady said so, in choicer lan- 
guage than mine. 

“I have got a plan to meet the difficulty,” said Sergeant Cuff, “if your 
ladyship will consent to it. 1 propose explaining the case to the servants.’’ 

“The women will think themselves suspected directly,” I said, inter- 
rupting him. 

“The women won’t, Mr. Betteredge,” answered the Sergeant, “if I can 
tell them I am going to examine the wardrobes of every body — from her 
ladyship downward — who slept in the house on Wednesday night. It's a 
mere formality,” he added, with a side look at my mistress; “but the ser- 
vants will accept it as even dealing between them and their betters; and, 
instead of hindering the investigation, they will make a point of honor 
of assisting it.’’ 

I saw the truth of that. My lady, after her first surprise was over, saw 
the truth of it also. 

“You are certain the investigation is necessary?” she said. 

“It’s the shortest way that I can see, my lady, to the end we have in 
view.” 
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My mistress rose to ring the bell for her maid. ‘‘You shall speak to the 
servants,” she said, “with the keys of my wardrobe in your hand.” 

Sergeant Cuff stopped her by a very unexpected question. 

“Hadn’t we better make sure first,” he asked, “that the other ladies 
and gentlemen in the house will consent, too?” 

“The only other lady in the house is Miss Verinder,” answered my 
mistress, with a look of surprise. “The only gentlemen are my nephews, 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Ablewhite. There is not the least fear of a refusal 
from any of the three.” 

1 reminded my lady here that Mr. Godfrey was going away. As I said 
the words Mr. G(xlfrey himself knocked at the door to say good-bye, and 
was followed in by Mr. Franklin, who was going with him to the station. 
My lady explained the difficulty. Mr. Godfrey settled it directly. He 
called to Samuel, through the window, to take his portmanteau up stairs 
again, and he then put the key himself into Sergeant Cuff's hand. “My 
luggage can follow me to London,” he said, “when the inquiry is over.’^ 
The Sergeant received the key with a becoming apology. “I am sorry to 
put you to any inconvenience, sir, for a mere formality ; but the example 
of their betters will do wonders in reconciling the servants to this in- 
quiry.” Mr. Godfrey, after taking leave of my lady in a most sympa- 
thising manner, left a farewell message for Miss Rachel, the terms of 
which made rlear to my mind that he had’ not taken No for an answer, 
and that ho meant to put the marriage question to her once more, at the 
next opportunity. Mr. Franklin, on following his cousin out, informed 
the Sergeant that all his clothes were open to examination, and that 
nothing he possessed was kept under lock and key. Sergeant Cuff made 
his best acknowF igi.ients. His views, you will observe, had been met 
with the utmost leadiness by my lady, by Mr. Godfrey, and by Mr. 
Franklin. There was only Miss Rachel now wanting to follow’ their lead, 
before we called the servants together, and began the search for the 
stained dress. 

My lady's unaccountable objection to the Sergeant seemed to make 
our conference more distasteful to her thaii ever, as soon as w'e w^ere left 
alone again. “If 1 send you down Miss Verinder \s keys,” she said to him, 
“I presume I shall have done all you want of me for the present.” 

“1 beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said Sergeant Cuff. “Before we begin, 
I should like, if convenient, to have the Washing-book. The stained arti- 
cle of dress may be an article of linen If the search leads to notliing, I 
want to be able to account next for all the linen in the house, and for 
all the linen sent to wash. If theie is an article missing, there will be at 
least a presumption that it has got the paint-stain on it, and that it has 
been purposely made away wath, vesterday or to-day, by the person own- 
ing it. Superintendent S egrave,’’ added the Sergeant, turning to me, 
“pointed the attention of the women-servants to the smear, when they all 
crowded into the room on Thursday morning. That may turn ^mt, Mr. 
Betteredge, to have been one more of Superintendent Seegra\ - s many 
mistakes.” 
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My lady desired me to ring the bell and order the washiiig-book. She 
remained with us until it Wtos produced, in case Sergeant Cuff had any 
furtlier request to make of her alter looking at it. 

The washing-book vvius brninrht in by Rosanna Sjieannan. The girl had 
come down to breakfast that morning miserably pale and haggard, ^but 
sufficiently recovered from her illness of the prev'ious da}^ to do her usual 
work. Sergeant Caiff looked attentively at our second house-maid — at her 
face, when she came in, at hei ciooked shoulder, when she went out. 

“Have you any thing more to say to me?" asked my lady, still as eager 
as ever to be out of the Seigeant s S(x:iety. 

The great Cuff opened the w%ashing-book, understood it perfectly in 
half a minute, and shut it up again. “I venture to trouble your ladyship 
with one last question," he said. “Has the young woman who brought us 
this book been in your employment as long as the other servants'^" 

“Why do you ask?" said my lady. 

“The last time I saw her," answered the Sergeant, “she w^as in prison 
for theft." 

After that there was no help for it but to toll him the truth. My mis- 
tress dwelt strongly on Rosannas good conduct in her seivitc, and on 
the high opinion entertained of her by the matron at the Reformatory. 
“You don’t suspect her, I hope^" my lady added, in conclusion, very ear- 
nestly. 

“I have already told your ladyship that I don’t suspect any [)crson in 
the house of thieving, up to the present time." 

After that answer my lady rose to go up stairs, and ask for Miss Ra- 
chel’s keys. The Sergeant was beforehand with me in opening the door 
for her. He made a very low bow. My lady shuddered as she passed him 

We waited, and waited, and no keys appeared Sergeant f.’iiff made no 
remark to me. He turned his melancholy face to the wandow, he ]nil liis 
lanky hands into his pockets, and he whistled The T.ast Rose of Summer 
drearily to himself. 

At las^ Samuel came in, not wa'th the keys, but with a morsel of paper 
for me. I got at my spectacles with some fumbling and difficulty, feeling 
the Sergeant’s dismal eyes fixed on me all the time. There were two or 
three lines on the paper, written in pencil by my lady. They informed 
me that Miss Rachel flatly refused to have her wardrol^e examined 
Asked for her reasons, she had burst out crying. Asked again, she had 
said: “I won’t, because I won’t. I must yield to force if you use it, hut I 
will yield to nothing I understood my lady's disinclination to face 
Sergeant Cuff with sucli an answer from her daughter as that 1 f I had 
not been too old for the amiable weakness of youth, I believe I should 
have blushed at the notion of facing him myself. 

“Any nevrs of Miss Vennder’s keys?” asked the Sergeant. 

“My young lady refuses to have her wardrobe examined ’ 

“Ah!" said the Sergeant. 

His voice was not quite in such a perfect state r*f discipline as his face. 
When he said “Ah! " he said it in the tone of a man who had heard some- 
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thing which he expected to hear. He half-angered and half-frightened 
me — why, I couldn’t tell, but he did it. 

“Must the search be given up?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said the Sergeant, “the search must be given up, because your 
young lady refuses to submit to it like the rest. We must examine all the 
wardrobes in the house or none. Send Mr. Ablewhite’s portmanteau to 
London by the next train, and return the washing-book, with my com- 
pliments and thanks, to the young woman who brought it in.” 

He laid the washing-book on the table, and, taking out his penknife, 
began to trim his nails. 

“You don’t seem to be much disappointed,” I said. 

“No,” said Sergeant Cuff, “I'm not much disappointed.” 

I tried to make him explain himself 

“Why should Miss Rachel put an obstacle in your way? ’ I inquired. 
“Isn’t it her interest to help you?” 

‘AVait a little, ^Ir Betteredge — wait a little.” 

Cleverer heads than mine might have seen his drift. Or a person less 
fond of Miss Rachel than I was might have seen his drift. My lady’s 
horror of him might (as I have since thought) have meant that she saw 
his drift (as the Scripture says) “in a glass darkly." I didn't see it yet 
— that’s all I know. 

“What’*' ^ be done next?” I asked 

Sergeant Culf bmshecl the nail on which he was then at work, looked 
at it for a moment wuth a melancholy interest, and put up his penknife. 

“Come out into the garden,’’ he said, ‘ and let's have a look at the 
roses.” 


CHAPTER XT\' 

TiiE nearest way to the garden, on going out of my lady's sitting-room, 
was by the shrubbery path, which you already know of. For the sake of 
your better understanding of what i^' now to come, I may add to this, 
that the shrubbery path was Mr. Franklin's favorite walk. When he was 
out in the grounds, and when we failed to find him anywhere else, w^e 
generally found him here. 

I am afraid I must owm that I am rather an obstinate old man. The 
more firmly Sergeant C'uff kept his thoughts shut up from me the more 
firmly I persisted in trying to look in at them. As we turned into the 
shrubbery path I attempted to circumvent him in another w'ay. 

“As things are now," I said, “if I was in your place I should be at my 
wit’s end.” 

“If you were in my pi ’ce," answered the Sergeant, “you would have 
formed an opinion — and, as things aie now', any doubt you mii:ht pre- 
viously have felt about your owai conclusions would be compLudy set 
at rest. Never mind, for the present, w^hat those conclusions ..re. Mr. 
Betteredge. I haven’t brought you out here to draw me like a badger; I 
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liave brought you out here to ask for some information. You might have 
given it to me, no doubt, in the house, instead of out of it. But doors 
and listeners have a knack of getting together, and, in my line of life, we 
sometimes cultivate a healthy taste for the open air.” 

Who was to circumvent this man? I gave in — and waited as patiently 
as I could to hear what was coming next. 

^'We won’t enter into your young lady’s motives,” the Sergeant went 
on; “we will only say it’s a pity she declines to assist me, because, by so 
doing, she makes this investigation more difficult than it might otherwise 
have been. We must now try to solve the mystery of the smear on the 
door — which, you may take my word for it, means the mystery of the 
Diamond also — in some other way. I have decided to see the servants, 
and to search their thoughts and actions, Mr. Betteredge, instead of 
searching their wardrobes. Before I begin, how^ever, 1 want to a'^k you a 
question or two. You are an observant man — did you notice any thing 
strange in any of the serv'ants (malting due allowance, of course, for 
fright and lluster) after the loss of the Diamond was found out^ Any 
particular quarrel among them? Any one of them not in his oi her u.sual 
spirits? Unexpectedly out of temper, for instance? or unexpectedly taken 
ill?” 

I had just time to think of Rosanna Spearman’s sudden illness at yes- 
terday's dinner — but not time to make any answer — when I saw Ser- 
geant Cuff's eyes suddenly turn aside toward the shrubbery: and I heard 
him say softly to himself, “Halloo!” 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“A touch of the iheumatics in my back,” said the SerceaiU, in a loud 
voice, as if he wanted some third person to hear us. ‘We shall have a 
change in the weather before long.” 

A few steps farther brought us to the corner of the house. Turning ofT 
sharp to the right, we entered on the terrace, and went down, by the 
steps in the middle, into the garden below. Sergeant Cuff stopped there, 
in the open space, where Ve could see round us on every side. 

“About that young person, Rosanna Spearman?” he said. “It isn't 
very likely, with her personal appearance, that she has got a lover. But, 
for the girl’s own sake, T must ask you at once whether she has pro- 
vided herself with a sweetheart, poor wTetch, like the rest of them?” 

W’hat on earth did he mean, under present circumstances, by putting 
such a question to me as that? I stared at him instead of answering him. 

“I saw Rosanna Spearman hiding in the shrubbery as we w^ent by,” 
said the Sergeant. 

“When you said Tlalloo‘ ’ ” 

“Yes — when I said, ‘Halloo.’ If there’s a sweetheart in the case, the 
hiding doesn’t much matter. If there isn’t — as things are in this house — 
the hiding is a highly suspicious circumstance, and it will be my painful 
duty to act on it accordingly,” 

"WTiat, in God’s name, was I to say to him? I 1 new the shrubbery was 
Mr. Franklin’s favorite walk ; I knew he would most likely turn that way 
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when he came back from the station; I knew that Penelope had over 
and over again caught her fellow-servant hanging about there, and had 
always declared to me that Rosanna’s object was to attract Mr. Frank- 
lin’s attention. If my daughter was right, she might well have been lying 
in wait for Mr. Franklin’s return when the Sergeant noticed her. I was 
put between the two difficulties of mentioning Penelope’s fanciful notion 
as if it was mine, or of leaving an unfortunate creature to suffer the con- 
sequences, the very serious consequences, of exciting the suspicion of 
Sergeant Cuff. Out of pure pity for the girl — on my soul and my charac- 
ter, out of pure pity for the girl — I gave the Sergeant the necessary ex- 
planations, and told him that Rosanna had been mad enough to set her 
heart on Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Sergeant Cuff never laughed. On the few occasions when any thing 
amused him he curled up a little at the corners of the lips, nothing moie. 
He curled up now. 

‘Hadn't you better say she’s mad enough to be an ugly girl and only 
a servant?” he asked. '‘'J'he falling in love with a gentleman of Mr. 
Franklin Blake s manners and appearance doesn’t seem to me to be the 
maddest part of her conduct by any means. However, I'm glad the thing 
is cleared up: it relieves one's mind to have things cleared up. Yes, 111 
keep it a secret, Mr. Betteredge. I like to be lender to human infirmity 
— though r don't get many chances of exercising that virtue in my line 
of life You think Mr. kranklin Blake hadn't got a suspicion of the girl’s 
fancy for him^ Ah’ he would have found it out fast enough if she had 
been nice-looking. The ugly women have a bad time of it in this world; 
let’s hope it will be made up to them in another. Y’^ou have got a nice 
garden there, and w til-kept lawn See for yourself how much better the 
flowers look with ^rass about them instead of gravel. Xo, thank you, I 
won’t take a rose. It goes to my heart to break them off the stem. Just as 
it goes to your heart, you know, when thcie’s something wTong in the 
servants’ hall. Did you notice any thing you couldn’t account for in any 
of the servants w^hen the loss of the Diamond was flr^t found out?*’ 

I had got on very fairly w'ell with Serge.tnt Cuff so far. But the slynes*i 
with which he slipped in that la^^t question put me on my guard. In plain 
English, I didn’t at all relish the notion of helping his inquiries, when 
those inquiries took him (in the capacity of snake in the grass) among 
my fellow-servants. 

‘‘I noticed nothing,” I said, “except that wt all lost our heads together, 
myself included.” 

“Oh,” says the Sergeant, “that s all you have to tell me, is it^'’ 

I answered, with (as I flattered myself) an unmoved countenance^ 
“That is all.” 

Sergeant Cuff’s dismal ^yes looked me hard in the face. 

“Mr. Betteredge,” he said, “have you any objection to oblige me by 
shaking hands? I have taken an extraordinary liking to you ” 

(Why he should have chosen the exact moment when I was . reiving 
him to give me that proof of his good opinion is bey«3nd all comprehen- 
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sionl I felt a little proud — I really did feel a little proud of having been 
one too many at last for the celebrated Cuff! ) 

We went back to the house; the Sergeant requesting that I would give 
him a room to himself, and then send in the servants (the indoor serv- 
ants only), one after another, in the order of their rank, from first to last. 

I showed Sergeant Cuff into my own room, and then called the se'rv- 
ants together in the hall. Rosanna Spearman apiicared among them, 
much as usual. She was as quick in her way as the Sergeant in his, and 
I suspect she had heard what he said to me about the servants in gen- 
eral, just before he discovered her. There she w'as, at any rate, looking 
as if she had never heard of such a place as the shrubbery in her life. 

I sent them in, one by one, as desired. The cook was the first to enter 
the Court of Justice, otherwise my room. She remained but a short time. 
Report, on coming out: ‘‘Sergeant Cuff is depressed in his spirits; but 
Sergeant Cuff is a perfect gentleman.” My lady’s own maid followed. 
Remained much longer. Report, on (oming out: “If Sergeant Cuff does- 
n’t believe a respectable woman, he might keep his opinion to himself, 
at any rate!” Penelope went next. Remained only a moment or two Re- 
port, on coming out: “Sergeant Cuff is much to be pitied. He must have 
been crossed in love, father, when he was a young man.” Phe first house- 
maid followed Penelope. Remained, like my lady’s maid, a long time. 
Report, on coming out: “I didn't enter her ladyship’s service, Mr. Bet- 
teredge, to be doubted to my face by a low police officer’” Rosanna 
Spearman went next. Remained longer than any of them. No report on 
coming out — dead silence, and lips as pale as ashes. Samuel, the foot- 
man, followed Rosanna. Remained a minute or two. Report, on coming 
out: “Whoever blacks Sergeant Cuff’s boots ought to be ashamed of him- 
self.” Nancy, the kitchen-maid, w^ent last. Remained a minute or two. 
Report, on coming out: “Sergeant Cuff has a heart; he doesn’t cut 
jokes, Mr. Betteredge, with a poor hard-working girl.” 

Going into the Court of Justice, when it was all over, to hear if there 
were any further comman'ds for me, I found the Sergeant at his old trick 
- — ^looking out of the window and whistling The Last Rose of Summer to 
himself. 

“Any discoveries, sir?’’ I inquired. 

“If Rosanna Spearman asks leave to go out,” said the Sergeant, “let 
the poor thing go, but let me know first.” 

I might as well have held my tongue about Rosanna and Mr Frank- 
lin! It was plain enough the unfortunate girl had fallen under Ser- 
geant Cuff’s suspicions, in spite of all 1 cciuld do to jirevent it. 

“I hope you don’t think Rosanna is concerned in the loss of the Dia- 
mond?” I ventured to say. 

The corners of the Sergeant’s melancholy mouth curled up, and he 
looked hard in my face; just as he had looked in the garden. 

“I think I had better not tell you, Mr. Betteredge,” he said. “You 
might lose your head, you know, for the second time.” 

I began to doubt whether I had been one too many for the celebrated 
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Cuff, after all! It was rather a relief to me that we were interrupted here 
by a knock at the door and a message from the cook. Rosanna Spear- 
man had asked to go out, for the usual reason, that her head was bad, 
and she wanted a breath of fresh air. At a sign from the Sergeant, I said, 
Yes. “Which is the servants^ way out^” he asked, when the messenger 
had gone. I showed him the servants^ way out. “Lock the door of your 
room,” says the Sergeant; “and if any body asks for me, say I'm in 
there, composing my mind.” He curled up again at the corners of the 
lips, and disappeared. 

Left alone, under those circumstances, a devouring curiosity pushed 
me on to make some discoveries for myself. 

It w\as plain that Sergeant Cuff’s suspicions of Rosanna had been 
aroused by something that he had found out at his examination of the 
servants in my room. Now, the only tw’o servants (excepting Rosanna 
herself) who had remained under examination for any length of time 
w^re my lady’s own maid and the first house-maid, those two being also 
the women wdio had taken the lead in persecuting their unfortunate fel- 
low-servant from the first Reaching these conclusions, I looked in on 
them, casually a‘^ it might lie, in the servants' hall, and, finding tea. going 
forward, instantly invited myself to that meal. (For, not a bcnc, a drop 
of tea is, to a woman’s tongue, what a diop of oil is to a wasting lamp.) 

My reli.o < > n the tea-|K)t as an ally 0u\ not go unrewarded. In less 
than half an hour 1 f new as much as the >ergCcint himself. 

M\ lady s maid and the house-maid had it appears, neither of them 
believtvl m Rosanna's illne‘'S of the previous day. Tlicse tw’o devils — I 
ask your pardon, but how else coa you (hnnhe a couple of spiteful 
w’omen^ — had stc’ o up ^tau.', at inter\aK dining the Thursday after- 
noon, had tiled Rosanna’s door, and foimd it locked, had knocked, and 
not been an^veied, had li'^tened, and n(»t heard a sound inside. W’lien 
the girl h.id tome down to tea and liad been sent up, still out of sorts, to 
bed again, the two devils aforesaid had tried her door once more, and 
found it locked, li;i(l looked .it the ke\-lio^e, and found it stopped up; 
had seen a light under tlie door at inulnight, and had heard the crackling 
of a fire (a fm* in a seivant’s bedioom in the month of June’) at four in 
the morning All this they had told Seigeant Cuff, wdio, in return for their 
anxiety to enlighten him, had vyvd them with sour and suspicious l(X)ks, 
and had shown them plainly that he didn t believe either one or the 
other Hence the unlavoialile reports of him which these two women had 
brought out with them from the examination Hence, also (without reck- 
oning the intluence of the tea-pot), their readiness to let their longues 
run to any lengtli on the sulnccl of the Sergeant's ungracious behavior 
to them. 

Having had some exper :nce of the great Cuff’s roundabout ways, and 
having last seen him evidently bent on following Rosanna privately 
when she went out for her walk, it seemed clear to me that ’ e had 
thought it unadvisable to let the lady's maid and the house-maiu know 
how materially they had helped him. They were just the sort of women, 
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if he had treated their evidence as trustworthy, to have been puffed up 
by it, and to have said or done something which would have put Rosan- 
na Spearman on her guard, 

I walked out in the fine summer evening, very sorry for the poor girl, 
and very uneasy in my mind, generally, at the turn things had taken. 
Drifting toward the shrubbery, there 1 met Mr. Franklin in his favorite 
walk. He had been back some time from the station, and had been with 
my lady, holding a long conversation with her. She had told him of Miss 
Rachers unaccountable refusal to let her wardrobe be examined, and 
had put him in such low spirits about my young lady that he seemed to 
shrink from speaking on the subject. The family temper appeared in his 
face that evening for the first time in my experience of him. 

“Well, Betteredge,’’ he said, “how does the atmosphere of mystery 
and suspicion in which we are all living now agree with you? Do you 
remember that morning when I first came here with the Moonstone? I 
wish to God we had thrown it into the quicksand!’* 

After breaking out in that way, he abstained from speaking again 
until he had composed himself. We walked silently, side by side, for a 
minute or two, and then he asked me what had become of Sergeant Cuff. 
It was impossible to put Mr. Franklin off with the excuse of the Ser- 
geant being in my room, composing his mind. I told him exactly what 
had happened, mentioning particularly what my lady’s maid and the 
house-maid had said about Rosanna Spearman. 

Mr. Franklin’s clear head saw the turn the Sergeant’s suspicions had 
taken, in the twinkling of an eye. 

“Didn’t you tell me this morning,” he said, “that one of the trades- 
people declared he had met Rosanna yesterday, on the foot-way to Fri- 
zinghall, when we supposed her to be ill in her room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If my aunt's maid and the other woman have spoken the truth, you 
may depend upon it the tradesman did meet her. The girl’s attack of ill- 
ness was a blind to deceive us. She had some guilty reason for going to 
the town secretly. The paint-stained dress is a dress of hers, and the 
fire heard crackling in her room at four in the morning w^as a fire lit to 
destroy it. Rosanna Spearman has stolen the Diamond. I’ll go in directly, 
and tell my aunt the turn things have taken.” 

“Not just yet, if you please, sir,” said a melancholy voice behind us. 

We both turned about, and found ourselves face to face with Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

“Why not just yet?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

• “Because, sir, if you tell I *ir ladyship, her ladyship will tell Miss Ver- 
inder.” 

“Suppose she does. What then?” Mr. Franklin said those words with 
a sudden heat and vehemence, as if the Sergeant had mortally offended 
him. 

“Do you think it’s wise, sir,” said Sergeant Cuff, quietly, “to put such 
a question as that to me — at such a time as this?” 
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There was a moment’s silence between them: Mr. Franklin walked 
close up to the Sergeant. The two looked each other straight in the face. 
Mr. Franklin spoke first; dropping his voice as suddenly as he had 
raised it. 

*T suppose you know, Mr. Cuff,” he said, “that you are treading on 
delicate ground?” 

“It isn’t the first time, by a good many hundreds, that I find myself 
treading on delicate ground,” answered the other, just as immovable as 
ever. 

“I am to understand that you forbid me to tell my aunt what has hap- 
pened?” 

“You are to understand, if you please, sir, that I throw up the case, if 
you tell Lady Verinder, or tell any body, what has happened until I give 
you leave.” 

That settled it. Mr. Franklin had no choice but to submit. He turned 
away in anger, and left us. 

I had stood there listening to them, all in a tremble; not knowing 
whom to suspect, or what to think next. In the midst of my confusion, 
two things, however, were plain to me. First, that my young lady was, 
in some unaccountable manner, at the bottom of the sharp speeches that 
had passed between them. Second, that they thoroughly understood each 
other without having previously exchanged a word of explanation on 
either side. 

“Mr. Betteredge,” said the Sergeant, “you have done a very foolidi 
thing in my absence. You have done a little detective business on your 
own account. For the future, perhaps you will be so obliging as to do 
your dectective ' asii.ess along with me.” 

He took me b> ihe arm, and walked me away with him along the road 
by which he had come. I dare say I had deserved his reproof — but I was 
not going to help him to set traps for Ro.sanna Spearman for all that. 
Thief or no thief, legal or not legal, T don’t care — I pitied her. 

“WTiat do you want of me?” I a.sked, shaking him off, and stopping 
short. 

“Only a little information about the country round here,” said the 
Sergeant. 

I couldn’t well object to improve Sergeant Cuff in his geography. 

“Is there any path, in that direction, leading from the sea-beach to 
this house?” asked the Sergeant He pointed, as he spoke, to the fir-plan- 
tation which led to the Shiveiing Sand. 

“Yes,” I said; “there is a path.'’ 

“Show it to me.” 

Side by side, in the gray of the summer evening. Sergeant Cuff and I 
set forth for the Shiver^^ig Sand. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Sergeant remained silent, thinking his own thoughts, till we entered 
the plantation of fiis which led to the quicksand. Thcie he niiised }iim- 
self, like a man whose mind made up, and spoke to me ag.iin. 

“Mr. Betteredge,” he said, “as you have honored me by taking an oar 
in my boat, and as you may, 1 think, be of some assistance to me before 
the evening is out, 1 see no use in oui mystifying one another any long- 
er, and 1 propose to set you an example of [)lain-speaking on my side. 
You are determined to give me no information to the piejudice of Rosan- 
na Spearman, because she has been a good girl to you, and becausi* you 
pity her heartily. Those humane considerations do you a world of credit, 
but they happen in this instance to be humane considerations clean 
thrown away. Rosanna Spearman is not in the slightest danger of get- 
ting into tiouble — no, not if I fix her with being concerned in the dis- 
appearance of the Diamond, on evidence which is as plain as the nose on 
your face!” 

“Do you mean that my lady won't prosecute?” T asked 

“I mean that your lady a/;/7 prosecute," said the Sergeant “Rosanna 
Spearman is simply an instrument in the hands of another person, iind 
Rosanna Spearman will be held harmless for that (4hei |)ci^onV sake 

He spoke like a man in earnest — there was no denying that Snll, 1 
felt something stirring uneasily against him in my mind. “Can't you 
give that other person a name?” I said 

“Can’t you, Mr. Betteredge?" 

“No.” 

Sergeant Cuff stood stock-still, and surveyed me with a look of mel- 
ancholy interest. 

“It’s always a pleasure to me to be tender towaid human infirmity,” 
he said. “I feel particularly tender at the present moment, Mr Better- 
edge, toward you. And you, wuth the same excellent motive, feel paiticu- 
larly tenaer toward Rcisanna Spearman, don't you'-' Do you happen to 
know whether she has had a new outfit of linen lately'^” 

What he meant by sli[)ping in this extraoidinary question unawares I 
was at a total loss to imagine. Seeing no possible injury to Ro‘^anna if I 
owned the truth, I answered that the girl had come to us rather sparely 
provided with linen, and that my lady, in recompense for her good con- 
duct (I laid a stress on her good conduct), had given her a new outfit not 
a fortnight since. 

“This is a miserable wodd,” says the Sergeant. “Human life, Mr. 
Betteredge, is a .sort of larget — misfortune is alw^ays firing al it, and al- 
ways hitting the mark. But for that outfit we should have discovered a 
new night-gown or petticoat among Rosanna's things, and have nailed 
her in that way. You’re not at a loss to follow me, are you? You have ex- 
amined the servants yourself, and you know what discoveries two of 
them made outside Rosanna’s door. Surely you know what the girl was 
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about yesterday, after she was taken ill? You can't guess? Oh, dear me, 
it's as plain as that strip of light there at the end of the trees. At elevei\, 
on Thursday morning, Superintendent Seegrave (who is a mass of hu- 
man infirmity) points out to all the women servants the smear on the 
door. Rosanna has her own reasons for suspecting her own things; she 
takes the first opportunity of getting to her room, finds the paint stain 
on her night-gown, or f)etticoat, or what not, shams ill, and slips away to 
the town, gets the materials for making a new petticoat or night-gowm, 
makes it aJone in her room on the Thursday night, lights a fire (not to 
destroy it, two of her fellow-servants are prying outside her door, and 
she knows better than to make a smell of burning, and to have a lot of 
tinder to get rid of) — lights a fire, I say, to dry and iron the substitute 
dress after wringing it out, keeps the stained dress hidden (probably on 
her), and is at this moment occupied in making away with it, in some 
convenient place, on that lonely bit of beach ahead of us. I have traced 
her this evening to your fishing village, and to one f)articular cottage 
which we may possibly have to visit before we go back. She stopped in 
the cottage for some time, and .she came out with (as I believe) some^ 
thing hidden under her cloak. A cloak (on a woman's back) an em« 
blern of charity — it covers a multitude of sins. I saw her set off north- 
ward along the roast, after leaving the cottage. Is your sea-shore here 
considered ^ ♦'ne si)ecimen of marine landscape, Mr Betteredge^” 

I answered Ves ” as shortly as might be. 

“Tastes differ," says Sergeant Cuff “Looking at it from my point oi 
view’, I never saw a marine landscape that I admired less. If you happen 
to be following another person along your sea-coast, and if that person 
hapi>ens to look . viunu, there isn t a scrap of cover to hide you anywhere. 
1 had to choose between taking Rosanna in custody on suspicion, or 
leaving her, for the time being, with h»T little game in her own hands. 
For reasons, wdiich 1 won't trouble you with, I decided on making any 
sacrifice rather than gi^ e the alarm as soon as to-night to a certain per- 
son who shall be nameless beUveen u^. I ^'ame back to the house to ask 
you to take me to the north end of the beach by another w^ay. Sand — in 
respect of its printing off |ieople s footstep^s — is one of the best detective 
officers 1 know’ If we don’t meet w’ith Rosanna Sp^earman by coming 
round on her this way, the sand may tell us what she had been at, if the 
light only lasts long enough Here /v the sand. If you will excuse my sug- 
gesting it — suppose you hold your to’^gue, and let me go first?" 

If there is such a thing known at the doctor’s shop as a detective jever, 
that disease had now got fa^i hold of your humble seivanl. Sergeant Cuff 
went on hetw'een the hillock^ of sand, down to the beach I followed him 
(with my heart in my mouth) 'ind W'aited at a little di^^tance for what 
was to happen next. 

As it turned out, I found myself .standing nearly in the same pilace 
where Rosanna Spearman and I had l>een talking together w’len Mr. 
Franklin suddenly appeared before us, on arriving at our house from 
London. While my eyes were watching the Sergeant, my mind wandered 
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away in spite of me to what had passed on tliat former occasion between 
Rosanna and me. I declare I almost felt the poor thing slip her hand 
again into mine, and give it a little grateful squeeze to thank me for 
speaking kindly to her. I declare I almost heard her voice telling me 
again that the Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it, against her own 
will, whenever she went out — almost saw her face brighten again, as it 
brightened when she first set eyes upon Mr. Franklin coming briskly out 
on us from among the hillocks. ^ly spirits fell lower and lower as I 
thought of these things — and the view of the lonesome little bay, when I 
looked about to rouse myself, only served to make me feel more uneasy 
still. 

The last of the evening light was fading away; and over all the deso- 
late place there hung a still and awful calm. The heave of the main 
ocean on the great sand-bank out in the bay, was a heave that made no 
sound. The inner sea lay lost and dim, without a breath of wind to stir it. 
Patches of nasty ooze tloated, yellow-wdiite, on the dead surface of the 
water. Scum and slime shone faintly in certain places, where the last of 
the light still caught them on the two great spits ot rock jutting out, 
north and south, into the sea. It was now the time of the turn of the tide; 
and even as I stood there waiting, the broad brown face of the quicksand 
began to dimple and quiver — the only moving thing in all the horrid 
place. 

I saw the Sergeant start as the shiver of the sand caught his eye. After 
looking at it for a minute or so he turned and came back to me. 

“A treacherous place, Mr. Betteredge,” he said, “and no signs of Ro- 
sanna Spearman anywhere on the beach, look where you may.’’ 

He took me down lower on the shore, and I saw for myself that his 
footsteps and mine were the only footsteps printed off on the sand. 

“How does the fishing village bear, standing where we are now?” 
asked Sergeant Cuff. 

“Cobb’s Hole,’’ I answered (that being the name of the place), “bears 
as near as may be due south.” 

“I saw the girl this evening, walking northward along the shore, from 
Cobb’s Hole,” said the Sergeant. “Consequently, she must have been 
walking toward this place. Is Cobb’s Hole on the other ^.icle of that point 
of land there? And can we get to it — now it’s low water — by the beach?” 

I answered “Yes” to both those questions. 

“If you’ll excuse my suggesting it, we’ll step out briskly,” says the Ser- 
ffeant. “I want to find the place where she left the shore before it gets 

dark.” 

We had walked, I should say, a couple of hundred yards toward 
Cobb’s Hole, when Sergeant Cuff suddenly went down on his knees on 
the beach, to all appearance seized with a sudden frenzy for saying his 

prayers. 

“There’s something to be said for your marine landscape here, after 
all,” remarked the Sergeant. “Here are a womai.’« footsteps, Mr. Bet- 
teredge! Let us call them Rosanna’s footsteps, until we find evidence to 
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the contrary that we can't resist. Very confused footsteps, you will please 
to observe — purposely confused, I should say. Ah, poor soul, she under- 
stands the detective virtues of sand as well as I do! But hasn't she been 
in rather too great a hurry to tread out the marks thoroughly? I think 
she has. Here’s one footstep going from Cobb’s Hole; and here is another 
going back to it. Isn't that the toe of her shoe pointing straight to the 
water's edge? And don’t I see two heel-marks farther down the beach, 
close at the water's edge also^ I don't want to hurt your feelings, but I'm 
afraid Rosanna is sly. It looks as if she had determined to get to that 
place you and T have just come from, without leaving any marks on the 
sand to trace her by. Shall we say that she walked through the water 
from this point till she got to that ledge of rocks behind us, and came 
back the same way, and then took to the beach again where those two 
heel-marks are still left? Yes, wc’il say that. It seems to fit in with my 
ncMon that she had something under her cloak when she left the cottage. 
No! not something to destroy — for, in that case, where would have been 
the need of all these precautions to prevent my tracing the place at 
which her walk ended? Something to hide is, 1 think, the better guess of 
the two. Perhaps, if w^e go on to the cottage, we may find out what that 
something is! ” 

At this pro])osal my detective fever suddenly cooled. ‘‘You don't 
want me," 1 dil. ‘‘What good can I do?” 

“The longer I k:. iw you, ]Mr. Bettciedge, said the Sergeant, “the 
more virtues 1 discover. Modesty — oh, dear me, how rare modesty is in 
this world’ and how^ much of that rarity you possess! If I go alone to 
the cottage the people’s tongue^ will be tied at the first question I put to 
them. If 1 go wiiu you 1 go introduced by a justly respected neighbor, 
and a flow^ of conversation is the necessary result. It strikes me in that 
light; how does it strike you?” 

Not ha\ing an answer of the needful smartness as ready as I could 
have wislicfl, I tried to gain time by a^kmg him Avhat cottage he wanted 
to go to. 

On the Sergeant describing the place, I recognized it as a cottage in- 
habited by a fisherman named Yolland, with his wife and tw’o growm- 
iip children, a son and a daughter. If you wdll look back, you will find 
that, in fust presenting Ro^^anna S[iearman to your notice, I have de- 
scribed her as occiLsionally varying her walk to the Shivering Sand by a 
visit to some friends of hers at C"(»bb s Hole. Those friends were the Yol- 
lands — respectable, worthy people, a credit to the neighborhood. Ro- 
sannas acc|uaintance with them had begun by means of the daughter, 
who was afllicted with a mi^Nshapen foot, and who was kmwvn in our paits 
by the name of Limping l.ucy. The Uvo deformed girls had, I suppo-^ie, a 
kind of fellow-feeling for each other. Any way, the Yollands and Rosan- 
na always appeared to get on together, at the few chances they had of 
meeting, in a pleasant and friendly manner. The fact of Sergt‘ it Cuff 
having traced the girl to fkar cottage set the matter of my helping his 
inquiries in quite a new light. Rosanna had merely gone where she was 
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in the habit of going; and to show that she had been in company with 
the fisherman and his family was as good as to prove that she had been 
innocently occupied, so far, at any rate. It would be doing that girl a 
service, therefore, instead of an injury, if I allowed myself to be con- 
vinced by Sergeant Cuff’s logic. I professed myself convinced by it ac- 
cordingly. 

We went on to Cobb’s Hole, seeing the footsteps on the sand as long 
as the light lasted. 

On reaching the cottage, the fisherman and his son proved to be out in 
the boat; and Limping Lucy, always weak and weary, was resting on her 
bed up stairs. Good Mrs. Yolland received us alone in her kitchen. When 
she heard that Sergeant Cuff was a celebrated character in London, she 
clapped a bottle of Dutch gin and a couple of clean pipes on the table, 
and stared as if she could never see enough of him. 

I sat quiet in a corner, waiting to hear how the Sergeant would find 
his w^ay to the subject of Rosanna Spearman. His usual roundabout 
manner of going to work proved, on this occasion, to be more round- 
about than ever. How he managed it is more than I could tell at the 
time, and more than I can tell now. But this is certain, he began with 
the Royal Family, the Primitive Methodists, and the price of fish; and 
he got from that (in his dismal, under-ground way) to the loss of the 
Moonstone, the spitefulness of our first house-maid, and the hard be- 
havior of the women-servants generally toward Rosanna Spearman. 
Having reached his subject in this fashion, he described himself as mak- 
ing his inquiries about the lost Diamond partly with a view to find it, 
and partly for the purpose of clearing Rosanna from the unjust sus- 
picions of her enemies in the house. In about a quarter of an hour from 
the time when we entered the kitchen good Mrs Yolland was persuaded 
that she was talking to Rosanna’s best friend, and was pressing Sergeant 
Cuff to comfort his stomach and revive his spirits out of the Dutch 
bottle. 

Being firmly persuaded that the Sergeant was wasting his breath to 
no purpose on Mrs. Yolland, I sat enjoying the talk between them, much 
as I have sat, in my time, enjoying a stage play. The great Cuff showed 
a wonderful patience; trying his luck drearily this way and that way, 
and firing shot after shot, as it wTre, at random, on the chance of hitting 
the mark. Every thing to Rosanna’s credit, nothing to Rosanna’s preju- 
dice — that was how it ended, try as he might; with Mrs. Yolland talking 
nineteen to the dozen, and placing the most entire confidence in him. His 
last effort was made, when we had looked at our watches, and had got 
on our legs previous to taking leave 

“I shall now wish you gocxl-night, ma’am,” says the Sergeant. “And I 
shall only say, at parting, that Rosanna Spearman has a sincere wxdl- 
wisher in myself, your obedient servant. But, oh dear me* she will never 
get on in her present place* and my advice to her is — leave it,” 

“Bless your heart alive! she is going to leave I^’” cries Mrs. Yolland. 
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(Nota bcnc — I translate Mrs. Yglland out of the Yorkshire language 
into the English language When I tell you that the all-accomplished 
(\iff was every now and then puzzled to understand her until 1 helped 
him, you will draw yfiiir own conclusions as to what your state of mind 
would be if I refioited het in her native tongue.) 

Rosanna Speairnan going to leave us' I pricked up my ears at that. It 
seemed strange, to say the least of it, that she should have given no 
warning, in the first place, to my lady or to me. A certain doubt came 
up in my mind w^hether Sergeant Cuff's last random shot might not have 
hit the mark. I began to question whether my share in the proceedings 
was quite as harmless a one a^ 1 harl thought it. It might be all in the 
way of the Sergeant’s busme‘^s to m^’-stify an honest wf)man by wrapping 
her round in a net-work of lies, but it was my duty to have remembered, 
as a good Rrotestant, that the father of lies is the Devil — and that mis- 
chief and the Devil are never far apart. Beginning to smell mischief in 
the air, I tried to take Sergeant Cuff out He sat down again instantly, 
and asked for a last little drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle. Mrs. 
Yolland sat down oppo'^ite to him, and gave him his nip. I w^nt on to 
the door, excessively uncomfortable, and said I thought 1 must bid them 
good-night -and yet I didn’t go. 

‘ So she means to leave'" ’ says the Sergeant. ‘‘What is she to do when 
she docs 1 ■ 'f*'" Sad, .sad' The poor creature has got no friends in the 
woHd except you and me.” 

“.\h, but ‘'he has though'” .says ^Iis ’Holland “She came in here, as 
1 told you, this evening, and, after silting and talking a little wdth my 
girl Liuy and me, ^ho asked to go ii[) by herself into Lucy’s room 
It’s the only uk at in our jdace where there's pen and ink. ‘I want to 
wTite a lett(T to a friend,’ she sa\v, ‘and I can t do it for the pr}dng and 
the peet)ing of the seivants up at the house. Who the letter W’as WTitten 
to [ can’t tell you it must ha\e Ivan a mortal long one, judging by the 
time she stofiped u[) stair'% o\ei ii I offeied her a po.stage stamp when she 
came down. She hadn't got the letter in her hand, and .she didn’t accept 
the stamj) A little close, pooi s(ki 1 las\ou knrnv), about herself and her 
doing.s. But a friend ‘'he has got somewheie, I can tell you. and to tha^ 
friend, you may depend upon it, she will go 

“Soon'"” asked the Sergeant 

“As .soon as she can,” sa>s Mrs Yolland. 

Here I .stepi^ed in again from ihe <U )r. As chief of my lady’s cstablLsh- 
mont T couldn't allow this smt i»l loo'^e talk about a servant of ours going 
or not going to pioceeil an> longer in my iiiesence without noticing it 

“You must be mistaken .ilmiit Ro.sanna Spearman,” I said. “It she had 
been going to lea\c her piesoni Niiualion she w’ould have mentioned it, 
in the first place, to mr ” 

“Mistaken'^” cries Mrs Yoll.md “Why, only an hour ago she bemght 
some things she wxinted for iiaveling — of my own self, Mr. B ttcreclge, 
in this very room. And that reminds me,” says the wearisome woman, 
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suddenly beginning to feel in her pocket, ‘'of something Fve got it on my 
mind to say about Rosanna and her money. Are you either of you likely 
to see her when you go back to the house?” 

“ni take a message to the poor thing, with the greatest pleasure,” an- 
swered Sergeant Cuff, before I could put in a word edgewise. 

Mrs. Yolland produced out of her pocket a few shillings and sixpences, 
and counted them out with a most particular and exasperating careful- 
ness in the palm of her hand. She offered the money to the Sergeant, 
looking mighty loath to part with it all the while. 

“Might I ask you to give this back to Rosanna, with my love and re- 
spects?” says Mrs. Yolland. “She insisted on paying me for the one or 
two things she took a fancy to this evening — and money^s welcome 
enough in our house, I don’t deny it. Still, I’m not easy in my mind 
about taking the poor thing s little savings. And to tell you the truth, I 
don’t think my man would like to hear that I had taken Rosanna Spear- 
man’s money when he comes back to-morrow morning from his work. 
Please say she’s heartily w^elcome to the things she bought of me — as a 
gift. And don’t leave the money on the table,” sa>s Mrs. Yolland, put- 
ting it down suddenly before the Sergeant, as if it burned her fingers — 
“don’t, there’s a good man! For times are hard, and flesh is weak; and I 
might feel tempted to put it back in my pocket again.” 

“Come along! ” I said. “I can’t wait any longer: I must go back to the 
house.” 

“I’ll follow you directly,” says Sergeant Cuff. 

For the second time I went to the door; and for the second time, try 
as I might, I couldn’t cross the threshold. 

“It’s a delicate matter, ma’am,” I heard the Sergeant say, “giving 
money back. You charged her cheap for the things, I’m sure?” 

“Cheap!” said Mrs. Yolland. “Come and judge for yourself.” 

She took up the candle and led the Sergeant to a corner of the kitchen. 
For the life of me I couldn’t help following them. Shaken down in a 
corner was a heap of oidds and ends (mostly old metal) which the fish- 
erman had picked up at different times from wrecked ships, and which 
he hadn’t found a market for yet to his own mind. Mrs. Yolland dived 
into this rubbish, and brought up an old japanned tin case, with a cover 
to it, and a hasp to hang it up by — the sort of thing they used on board 
ship for keeping their maps and charts, and such like, from the w^et. 

“There!” says she. “When Rosanna came in this evening, she bought 
the fellow to that. ‘It will just do,’ she says, ‘to put my cuffs and collars 
in, and keep them from being crumpled in my box.’ One-and-ninepence, 
Mr. Cuff. As I live by bF\ad, not a half-penny more!” 

“Dirt cheap!” says the Sergeant, with a heavy sigh. 

He weighed the case in his hand. I thought I heard a note or two of 
The Last Rose of Summer as he looked at it. There was no doubt now! 
He had made another discovery to the prejudice of Rosanna Spearman 
in the place of all others where I thought her character was safest, and 
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•all through me’ I leave you to imagine what I felt, and how sincerely I 
repented having been the medium of introduction between Mrs. Yolland 
and Sergeant Cuff. 

“That will do,” I said. “We really must go.” 

Without paying the least attention to me Mrs. Yolland took another 
dive into the rubbish, and came up out of it, this time, with a dog chain. 

“Weigh it in your hand, sir,” she said, to the Sergeant. “We had three 
of these, and Rosanna has taken two of them. 'What can you want, my 
dear, with a couple of dog’s chains?’ says I. Tf I join them together 
they’ll go lound my box nicely,’ says she. 'Rope’s cheapest,’ says I. 
‘Chain s surest,’ says she. 'Who ever heard of a box corded with chain?’ 
says 1. 'Oh, Mrs. Yolland, don’t make o])jections! ’ says she; 'let me have 
my chains’’ A strange girl, Mr. Cuff — good as gold, and kinder than a 
sister to my Tucy — but always a little strange. There! I humored her. 
Three-and-.sixpence. On the w'ord of an honest woman, three and six- 
pence, Mr. Cuff” 

“Each'’” says the Sergeant. 

“Both together!” says Mrs. Yolland. “Three-and-sixpence for the 
two.” 

“Given away, ma’am,” says the Sergeant, shaking his head. “Clean 
given away’” 

'‘There’*' money,” says Mrs. Yolland, getting back sideways to the 
little heap of silver on the table, as if it drew her in spite of herself. “The 
tin case and the dog chains were all she bought, and all she took away. 
One-and-ninepence and three-and-sixpence — total, five and three. With 
my love and respects — and I can’t find it in my conscience to take a poor 
girl’s savings, wh^n siie may w'ant them herself.” 

“I can’t find it in my conscience, ma’am, to give the money back,” 
says Sergeant Cuff. '‘\’ou have as good as made her a present of the 
things — you have indeed.” 

“Is that your sincere opinion, sir"^” says Mrs. Yolland, brightening up 
wonderfully. 

“There can't be a doubt about it ” answered the Sergeant. '‘Ask Mr. 
Betteredge.” 

It was no use asking me. All they got out of me was, '‘Good-night.” 

“Bother the money!’’ says Mrs. Yolland. With those words she ap- 
peared to lose all command over herself; and making a sudden snatch at 
the heap of silver, pul it back, holus-bolus, in her pocket. “It upsets one's 
temper, it dex's, to see it lying there, and nobody taking it,” cries this 
unreasonable wa>man, sitting down with a thump, and looking at Ser- 
geant Cuff, as much as to say, “It’s in my pocket again now — get it out 
if you can!” 

This time I not only v»ent to the door but went fairly out on the road 
back. Explain it how you may, I felt as if one or both of them had mor- 
tally offended me. Befoie 1 had taken three steps down the "illage I 
heard the Sergeant behind me. 
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‘‘Thank you for your introduction, Mr. Betteredge/’ he said. ‘T am 
indebted to the fisherman’s wife for an entirely new sensation. Mrs. Yol- 
land has pu/zled me.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to have given him a sharp answer, for 
no better reason than this — that T was out of temper with him, because 
I was out of temper with myself. But when he owaied lo being puzzled, a 
comforting doubt crossed my mind whether any great harm had been 
done after all. I waited in discreet since to hear more 

“Yes,” says the Sergeant, as if he was actually reading my thoughti^ in 
the dark. “Instead of putting me on the scent, it may console you to 
know, Mr. Betteredge (with your interest in Rosanna), that you have 
been the means of throwing me off. What the giil has done to-night is 
clear enough, of course. She has joined the two chains, and has fastened 
them to the hasp in the tin case. She has sunk the case in the water or in 
the quicksand. She has made the loose end of the chain fast to some place 
under the rocks, known only to he’-self. And she will leave the case ‘“Se- 
cure at its anchorage till the present proceedings have come to an end , 
after which she can privately pull it up again out of its hiding place, at 
her ow’n leisure and convenience. All perfectly plain so far. But,” says 
the Sergeant, with the fir«;t tone of impatience in his voice that I had 
heard yet, “the mystery is — w'hat the devil has she hidden in the tin 
case^” 

I thought to myself, “The Moonstone’” But I only said to Sergeant 
Cuff, “Can't you gucss^'’ 

“It's not the 13i<unond,” says the Sergeant “The whole experience of 
my life is at tault if Rosanna Spearman has got the Diamond 

On hearing th(*sp words the infernal detective fevri began, 1 sU[)pose, 
to burn in me again At any rate, I forgot myself in the inleiest of gue^^- 
ing this new' riddle T said nushly, “The stained dres^'” 

Sergeant Cuff slopped shoit in the dark, and laid h\^> hand on my aim. 

“Is any thing thrown into lliat cjuicksand of your^ ev'ei thrown uf) on 
the surfa'^c again he adeed. 

“Never, I answered. ‘ Light or heavy, w’hatever goes into tlie Shiver- 
ing Sand is sucked down and seen no more.” 

“Does Rosanna S{)earman know that'^’' 

“She know’s it as well as I do.” 

“Then,” says the Sergeant, “what on earth has she got to do but to 
tie up a bit of stone in the stained dress and throw it into the quicJcsancl'-* 
There isn’t the shadow' of a reason why she should have hidden it-— and 
yet she must have hidden it Query,” says the Sergeant, walking on again, 
“is the paint-stained dress a petticoat or a night-gown? or i:> it something 
else which there is a reason for preserving at any risk^ Air. Betteredge, if 
nothing occurs to prevent it, I must go to Frizinghall to-morrow, ancl dis- 
cover what she bought in the town, when she privately got the materials 
for making the substitute dress. It’s a risk to leave the house as things 
are now — but it’s a worse risk still to stir another step in this matter in 
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the dark. Excuse my being a little out of temper; Tm degraded in my 
own estimation — I have let Rosanna Spearman puzzle me.” 

When we got back the servants were at supper. T’he first person we 
saw in the outer yard was the policeman whom Superintendent Seegrave 
had left at the Sergeant’s disposal. The Sergeant asked if Rosanna Spear- 
man had returned. Yes. When^^ Nearly an hour since. What had she 
d(>ne“^ She had gone up stairs to take off her bonnet and cloak — and she 
was now at supper quietly with the rest. 

Without making any remark Sergeant Cuff walked on, sinking lower 
and lower in his own estimation, to the back of the house. Missing the 
entrance in the dark, he went on (in spite of my calling to him) till he 
was stopi^^d by a wicket-gate whi(.h led into the garden When I joined 
him to bring him back by the light way, I found that he w^as looking up 
attentively at one particular window, on the bedroom floor, at the back 
of the house. 

Looking up in iny turn, I discovered that the object of his contempla- 
tion was the window^ of Miss Rachel's room, and the lights were passing 
backward and forward there as if scjmething unusual was going on. 

“Isn’t that Miss Verinder^s room*'*’* asked Sergeant Cuff. 

I replied that it was, and invited him to go in with me to supper. The 
Sergeant remained in his place, and said something about enjoying the 
smell of th» ;'.'»’*den at night. I left him to his enjoyment. Just as I was 
turning in at the door I heard The Last Rose of Summer at the wicket- 
gate. Sergeant Cutf had made another discovery! And my young lady's 
window was at the bottom of it this time^ 

That latter reflection took me back again to the Sergeant, wdth a polite 
intimation that I uuid not find it in my heart to leave him by himself. 
“Is there any thing you don’t understand up there^” I added, pointing 
to IMiss Rachel’s window. 

Judging by his voice, Sergeant Cuff had suddenly risen again to the 
right place in his own estimation ‘ You are great people for betting in 
Yorkshire, are you not?” he asked 

“Weir-*” I said. “Suppose we aie^’' 

^ If I was a Yorkshireman,” firoceeded the Sergeant, taking my arm 
“1 would lay you an even sovereign, Mr. Betteredge, that your young 
lady has suddenly resolved to leave the house. If I won on that event, I 
should offer to lay another sovereign that the idea has occurred to her 
within the last hour.” 

The first of the Sergeant’s guesses startled me. The second mixed it- 
self up somehow^ in my head wath the report w^e had heard from the po- 
liceman, that Rosanna Spearman had returned from the sands within the 
last hour. The two together had a curious effect on me as we went in to 
supper. I shook off Serg ant Cuff’s ann, and, forgetting my manners, 
pushed by him through the door to make my own inquiries for myself. 

Samuel, the footman, was the first person I met in the passage. 

“Her ladyship is waiting to see you and Sergeant Cuff,” he saivi, before 
I could put any questions to him. 
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‘*How long has she been waiting?” asked the Sergeant’s voice behind 
me. 

“For the last hour, sir.” 

There it was again! Rosanna had come back; Miss Rachel had taken 
some resolution out of the common; and my lady had been waiting to see 
the Sergeant — all within the last hour! It was not pleasant to find these 
very different persons and things linking themselves together in this way. 
I went on up stairs, without looking at Sergeant Cuff or speaking to him. 
My hand took a sudden fit of trembling as I lifted it to knock at my mis- 
tress’s door. 

‘T shouldn’t be surprised,” whispered the Sergeant over my shoulder, 
“if a scandal was to burst up in the house tonight. Don’t be alarmed’ 1 
have put the muz/le on worse family difficulties than this in my time.” 
As he said the words I heard my mistress’s voice calling to us to come 

in. 


CHAi IKR XVI 

We found my lady with no light in the room but the reading-lamp. The 
shade was screwed down so as to overshadow her face. Instead of looking 
up at us in her usual straightforward w'ay, she sat close at the table, and 
kept her eyes fixed obstinately on an open book. 

“Officer,” she said, “is it important to the inquiiy you are conducting 
to know beforehand if any person now in this house wishes to leave it?” 

“Most important, my lady.” 

“I have to tell you, then, that Miss Verinder proposes going to stay 
with her aunt, Mrs. Ablewhite, of Frizinghall. She has arranged to leave 
us the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me. I made a step forward to speak to my mis- 
tress — and, feeling my heart fail me (if I must own it ) , took a step back 
again, and said nothing. 

“May I ask your ladyship when Miss Verinder first thought of going 
to her aunt’s?” inquired the Sergeant. 

“About an hour since,” answered my mistress. 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me once more. They say old pcoi)le's hearts 
are not very easily moved. My heart couldn’t have thumped much hard- 
er than it did now, if I had been five-and- twenty again ’ 

“I have no claim, my lady,” says the Sergeant, “to control Miss Verin- 
der’s actions. All 1 can ask you to do is to put off her departure, if possi- 
ble, till later in the day. I must go to Frizinghall myself to-morrow m(»rn- 
ing — and I shall be back by two o'clock, if not before. If ]\Iiss Verinder 
can be kept here till that time, I should wish to say two words to her — 
unexpectedly — before she goes.” 

My lady directed me to give the coachman her orders that the carriage 
was not to come for Miss Rachel until two oclock. “Have you more to 
say?” she asked of the Sergeant, when this had been done. 

“Only one thing, your ladyship. If Miss Verinder is surprised at this 
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change in the arrangements, please not to mention Me as being the cause 
of putting off her journey.” 

My mistress lifted her head suddenly from her book as if she was go- 
ing to say something —checked herself by a great effort — and, looking 
back again al the open page, dismissed us with a sign of her hand. 

“That’s a wonderful woman,” said Sergeant Cuff, when we were out in 
the hall again. “But for her self-control the mystery that puzzles you, 
Mr. Betteredge, would have been at an end to-night.” 

At those words the truth rushed at last into my stupid old head. For 
the moment T suj^pose I must have gone clean out of my senses. I seized 
the Sergeant by the collar of his coat and pinned him against the wall. 

“Damn you'” I cried out, “there’s something wrong about Miss Ra- 
chel — and you have been hiding it from me all this time' ” 

Sergeant Cuff looked up at me — flat against the wall — without stirring 
a !‘and or moving a muscle of his melancholy face. 

“Ah,” he said, “you’ve guessed it at last’ ” 

My hand dropped from his collar, and my head sank on my breast. 
Please to remember, as some excuse for my breaking ort as I did, that I 
had served the family for fifty years. Miss Rachel had climbed upon my 
knees, and pulled my whiskers, many and many a time when she was a 
child. Miss Rachel, with all her faults, had been, to my mind, the dear- 
est and p. ^ I II. -f and best young mistress that ever an old servant waited 
on, and loved 1 be<,gcd Sergeant Cuff's pardon, but I am afraid I did it 
with W’aleiy eyes, and not in a very becoming w’ay. 

“Dfin’t disticss yourself, Mr. Betteredge,” says the Sergeant with 
more kindness thc»\ J bad any right to exiiect from him. “In my line of 
life, if W'C were > - ck at taking f offense we shouldn't be worth salt to 
our porridge- If it's any comfort to you collar rne again. You don't in 
the least know^ how to do it, but I'll overlook your aw^kwardness in con- 
sideration of your feelings.” 

He curled up at the corners of his lips, and, in his own dreary w^ay, 
seemed to think he had delivered himself . f a very good joke. 

T led him into my own little '^itting-room and closed the door. 

“Tell me the tiiith. Sergeant," I said. “What do you suspect? It’s no 
kindness to hide it from me now.” 

“I don't suspect," said Sergeant Cuff. ‘T know’." 

My unlucky temper began to get the better of me again. 

“Do you mean to tell me in plain Exiglish," I said, “that Miss Rachel 
has stolen her ow'n Diamond^" 

“Yes," says the Seigeaiit, “that is w’hat I mean to tell you in so many 
words. Miss \’eiinder has been in secret possession of the Moonstone 
from fnsl to last . and she has t iken Rosanna Spearman into her confi- 
dence because she has calculated on our suspecting Rosanna Spearman 
of the theft. There is the whole case in a nut-shell. Collar me again, Mr. 
Betteredge. If it's any vent lo your feelings, collar me again." 

God help me! my feelings were not to be relieved in that w^ay. “Give 
me your reasons! ” That was all I could say to him. 
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‘‘You shall hear my reasons to-morrow,” said the Sergeant. “If Miss 
Verinder refuses to put off her visit to her aunt (which you will find Miss 
Verinder will do), I shall be obliged to lay the whole case before your 
mistress to-morrow. And as I don’t know what may come of it, I shall 
request you to be present and to hear what passes on both sides. Let the 
matter rest for to-night No, Mr. Betteredge, you don’t get a word more 
on the subject of the Moonstone out of me. There is your table spread 
for supper. That’s one of the many human infirmities which 1 always 
treat tenderly. If you will ring the bell, I’ll say grace. ‘For what we are 
going to receive — ’ ” 

“I wish you a good appetite to it. Sergeant,” I said. “My appetite is 
gone. I’ll wait and see you served, and then I’ll ask you to excuse me if I 
go away and try to get the better of this by myself.” 

I saw him served with the best of every thing — and I shouldn’t have 
been sorry if the best of every thing had choked him. The head gardener 
(Mr. Begbie) came in at the same time with his weekly account. The 
Sergeant got on the subject of roses and the merits of grass walks and 
gravel walks immediately. I left the two together, and went out with a 
heavy heart. This was the first trouble I remember for many a long year 
which wasn't to be blown off by a whiff of tobacco, and which was even 
beyond the reach of Robinson Crusoe. 

Being restless and miserable, and having no particular room to go to, 
I took a turn on the terrace, and thought it over in peace and quietness 
by myself. It doesn't much matter what my thoughts w'ere I felt wretch- 
edly old, and worn out, and unfit for my place — and began to wonder, 
for the first time in my life, when it would please God to take me. With 
all this I held firm, notwithstanding, to my belief in Miss Rachel. If 
Sergeant Cuff had been Solomon in all his glory, and had told me that 
my young lady had mixed herself up in a mean and guilty plot, 1 shcmld 
have had but one answer for Solomon, wase as he w^as* “You don't know 
her, and I do.” 

My meditations were'interrupted by Samuel. He bi ought me a written 
message from my mistress. 

Going into the house to get a light to read it by, Samuel remarked 
that there seemed a change coming in the weather. My triiubh^d mind 
had prevented me from noticing it before. But now my attention w'as 
roused, I heard the do"s uneasy, and the wind moaning low^ Looking iij) 
at the sky, I saw the rack of clouds getting blacker and blacker, and 
hurrying faster and faster over a w^atery moon. Wild weather coming — 
Samuel was right, wild weather coming. 

The message from my 1, dy informed me that the magistrate at Friz- 
inghall had written to remind her about the three Indians Larly in the 
coming week the rogues must needs be released, and left free to follow 
their own devices. If we had any more questions to ask them, there was 
no time to lose. Having forgotten to mention this when she had last seen 
Sergeant Cuff, my mistress now desired me to supply the omission. The 
Indians had gone clean out of my head (as they have, no doubt, gone 
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clean out of yours). I didn't sec much use in stirring that subject again. 
However, I obeyed my orders on the spot, as a matter of course. 

I found Sergeant ('uff and the gardener, with a bottle of Scotch w^his- 
ky between them, head over ears in an argument on the growing of 
roses. The S(*rgeant was so deeply interested that he held up his hand, 
and signed to nu* not to interrupt the discussion, when J came in. As 
far as 1 could undei stand it, the question between them was, whether the 
white moss-rose did, or did nrit, require to be budded on the dog-rose to 
make il guiw uell Mr. Begliie said, Yes, and Sergeant Caiff said, No. 
They appealed to me as holly as a couple of boys. Knowing nothing 
whatever about the growing of rov,es, I steered a middle course — ^just as 
her majesty’s judges do, when the scales of justice bother them by hang- 
ing, even to a hair ‘‘(lentlemen,” I remarked, “there is much to be said 
on both sid(*s ” In the temporary lull pu dated by that impartial sentence 
I 'aid my lady’s written message on the table under the eyca of Sergeant 
C'uff. 

I had got by this time as nearly as might be to hate the Sergeant. But 
truth compels me to acknowdedge that, in respect of readiness of mind, 
he was a wonder ful man. 

In half a minute^ after he had read the message he hud looked back 
into his memc'ry for Superintendent Se(‘grave's report, had picked out 
that part 1 i in wdneh the Indians were concerned, and w^as ready with 
his answer. A cerl i n great traveler, who understood the Indians and 
their language, had figurc^d in Mr Seegi<i\e5 report, hadn't he^ Verj' 
well. Did 1 know the gentleman's name and address \'ery w^ell again. 
Would J write ther; c n the back of my lady'.^ mc‘'SagC'' Much obliged to 
me. Sergcaint ('u., '■'’ould look that gentleman up wmen he went to Friz- 
inghall in the morning. 

“Do \ou expect aii}^ thing to come of jt>'’ 1 asked. “Superintendent 
Seegrave found the Indians a> iiuKJcent as the babe unboin " 

“SuperinlendeiU Seegiave ha*' been pioved wTong, up to this time, in 
all his conclusions,' answered the Sergea t. “It may be worth w’hile to 
find out to-morrow whether .SupcTintendent Scegra\e was WTong about 
the Indians as well " With that lie tinned to iMr Begbie, and took up 
the argument again c^xaclly at the plate w’heie it had left off “This ques- 
tjon indween i.s a question of scmIs and seasons, and patience and pains, 
Mr Dardener Now let me {iiU it to you from another point of view. You 
take your white moss-io>e — " 

By that time 1 had closed the donr on them, and wa,s out of hearing 
of the rest of the dispute. 

In the passage 1 met Tenelo[^e hanging about, and asked what she was 
waiting for. 

She w\as waiting for hu young lady’s bell, W'hen her young lady those 
to call her back to go on with the packing for the next day's journey 
Further inquiry revealed to me that Miss Rachel had given it a^' reasor 
for wanting to go to her aunt at Frizinghall that the house was imen 
durable to her, and that she could bear the odious presence of a police 
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man under the same roof with herself no longer. On being informed, half 
an hour since, that her departure would be delayed till two in the after- 
noon, she had flown into a violent passion. My lady, present at the time, 
had severely rebuked her, and then (having apparently something to 
say, which was reserved for her daughter’s private ear) had sent Pene- 
lope out of the room. My girl was in wretchedly low spirits about the 
changed state of things in the house. “Nothing goes right, father; 
nothing is like what it used to be. I feel as if some dreadful misfortune 
was hanging over us all.” 

That was my feeling too. But I put a good face on it before my daugh- 
ter. Miss Rachels bell jrang while we were talking. Penelope ran up the 
back stairs to go on with the packing. I went by the other way to the 
hall, to see w'hat the glass said about the change in the weather. 

Just as I approached the swing-door leading into the hall from the 
servants’ offices, it was violently opened from the other side, and Rosan- 
na Spearman ran by me, with a miserable look of pain in her face, and 
one of her hands pressed hard over her heart, as if the pang was in that 
quarter. “What’s the matter, my girl?” I asked, stopping her. “Are you 
ill?” “For God s sake, don’t speak to me,” she answered, and twisted 
herself out of my hands, and ran on toward the servants’ staircase. I 
called to the cook (who was within hearing) to look after the poor girl. 
Two other persons proved to be within hearing as well as the cook. 
Sergeant Cuff darted softly out of my room, and asked what was the 
matter. I answered, “Nothing.” Mr. Franklin, on the other side, pulled 
open the swing-door, and beckoning me into the hall, inquired if I had 
seen any thing of Rosanna Spearman. 

“She has just passed me, sir, with a very disturbed face, and in a very 
odd manner.” 

“I am afraid I am innocently the cause of that disturbance. Better- 
edge.” 

“You, sir I” 

“I can’t explain it,” says Mr. Franklin; “but if the girl is concerned in 
the loss of the Diamond, I do really believe she was on the point of con- 
fessing every thing — to me, of all the people in the world — not two min- 
utes since.” 

Looking toward the swing-door, as he said those last words, I fancied 
I saw it opened a little way from the inner side. 

Was there any body listening? The door fell to before I could get to 
it. Looking through, the moment after, I thought I saw the tails of Ser- 
geant Cuff’s respectable black coat disappearing round the corner of the 
passage. He knew as well as I did that he could expect no more help 
from me, now that I had discovered the turn which his investigations 
were really taking. Under those circumstances it was quite in his charac- 
ter to help himself, and to do it by the under-ground way. 

Not feeling sure that I had really seen the Sergeant — and not desiring 
to make needless mischief, where. Heaven knows, there was mischief 
enough going on already — I told Mr. Franklin that I thought one of the 
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dogs had got into the house — and then begged him to describe what had 
happened between Rosanna and himself. 

“Were you passing through the hall, sir?^' I asked. “Did you meet her 
accidently, when she spoke to you?” 

Mr. Franklin pointed to the billiard-table. 

“T was knocking the balls about,” he said, “and trying to get this 
miserable business of the Diamond out of my mind. T happened to look 
up — and there stood Rosanna Si)earman at the side of me, like a ghost! 
Her stealing on me in that way was so strange that I hardly knew what 
to do at fust. Seeing a very anxious expression in her face, I asked her 
if she wished to speak to me She answered, ‘Yes, if I dare.^ Knowing 
what suspn'ion attached to her, 1 could only put one construction to such 
language as that. J confess it made me uncomfortable. I had no wish to 
invite the gill's confidence. At the same ^ime, in the difficulties that now 
be^’et us, 1 could haidly feel justified in refusing to listen to her, if she 
was really bent on speaking to me. It was an awkward position, and I 
dare sa}^ I got out of it awkwardly enc/ugh. I said to her, ‘I don’t quite 
understand you. Is there any thing you want me to do^’ Mind, Better- 
edge, I didn't speak unkindly! The poor girl can't help being ugly — 
felt that at the time The cue was still in my hand, and I went on knock- 
ing the balls about, to take off the awkwardness of the thing. As it turned 
out, I oni}" .lie Jc matters worse still. I’m afraid I mortified her without 
meaning it! She suddenly tinned away. ‘He looks at the billiard-balls,’ 
I heard her say. ‘Any thing rather than Itxik at wr'’ Before I could stop 
her she had left the hall. I am not quite easy about it, Betteredge. Would 
you mind telling R'^arnna that I meant no unkindness^ I have been a 
little hard on her, ‘^f^rhaps, in my own thoughts — I have almost hoped 
that the loss of the Diamond might be traced to her. Not from any ill- 
■will to the poor girl , but — ” He stopped there, and, going back to the 
billiard-table, began to knock the balls about once more. 

After what had passed between the Sergeant and me, I knew what it 
W’as that he had left unspoken as wtH as he knew it himself. 

Nothing but the tracing of the Moonstone to our second house-maid 
could now rai>e !Miss Rachel above the infamous suspicion that rested 
on her in the mind of Sergeant Cuff. It was no longer a question of quiet- 
ing my young lady s nervous excitement, it was a question of proving her 
innocence. If Rosanna had dune nothing to compromise herself, the hope 
which Mr. Franklin confessed to hav'ng felt would have been hard 
enough on her in all conscience But this was not the case. She had pre- 
tended to be ill, and had gone secretly to Frizinghall. She had been up 
all night, making something, or destroying something, in piivate. And 
she had been at the Shivering S.ind that evening under circumstances 
which were highly suspic^jus to say the least of them. For all these 
reasons (sorry as I w’as for Ro.sanna) I could not but think that Mr. 
Franklin’s way of looking at the matter was neither unnatural or un- 
reasonable, in Mr. Franklin’s position. I said a word to him to ihaL effect. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, in return. “But there is just a chance — a very 
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poor one, certainly — that Rosanna’s conduct may admit of some expla- 
nation which we don’t sec at present, f hale hurting; a woman’s feelings, 
Bctteredge! Tell the poor creature what T told you to tell her. y\nd if 
she wants to speak to me — T don’t care wdiether T get into a scrape or 
not — send her to me in the libiary.” With those kind words he laid (lown 
the cue and left me. 

Inquiry at the servants' offices informed me that Rosanna had letired 
to her own room. She had declined all offers of assi>tance with thanks, 
and had only asked to be left to rest in quiet. Here, therefore, was an 
end of any confession on her part (supposing she really had a confession 
to make) for that night. I reported the result to Mr. Franklin, who, 
thereupon, left the library, and went up to bed. 

I was putting the lights out, and making the windows fast, wdien Sam- 
uel came in with news of the two guests wdiom I had left in my room. 
The argument about the white moss-rose had apparently come to an end 
at last. The gardener had gone hor^e. and Sergeant Cuff was now^here to 
be found in the lower regions of the house. 

I looked into my room. Quite true — nothing was to be discovered 
there but a couple of empty tumblers and a strong smell of hot grog. 
Had the Sergeant gone of his own accord to the bed-chamber that was 
prepared for him? I w’ent up stairs to see. 

After reaching the second landing, I thought 1 heard a sound of quiet 
and regular breathing on my left-hand side, ^ly left-hand side led to 
the corridor 'which communicated wdlh IMi^'. Rachel’s room. I looked 
in, and there, coiled up on thiee chairs placed riirht across the passage — 
there, w'ith a red handkerchief tied round his grizzled head, and hJ'^ re- 
speciable black coat rolled up for a pillow, lay and slept Sergeant Cuff’ 

He woke, instantly and quietly, like a dog, the moment J approached 
him. 

“Good-night, Mr. Bctteredge,'’ he said. “And mind, if you ever take to 
growing roses, the white moss-rose is all the better for being budded 
on the dog-rose, whate\er the gardener may say to tlie (onlrary’” 

“What are you doing here'**” 1 asked. “Why are you not in yoiii {iioper 
bed?” 

“I am not in my proper bed,’’ answered the Sergeant, “because ! <im 
one of the many people in this miserable world w^ho can’t earn their 
money honestly and ea.sily at the same time. There was a coincidence, 
this evening, between the period of Rosanna Spearman’s i(‘turn fiom 
the Sands and the period when Miss Verinder took her re.solution to 
leave the house. Whatever Rosanna may have hidden, it’s clear to my 
mind that your young lady couldn’t go away until she knew that it was 
hidden. The two must have communicated privately once already to- 
night. If they try to communicate again, when the house is quiet, I w^ant 
to be in the way, and stop it. Don’t blame me for upsetting your sleep- 
ing arrangements, Mr. Betteredge — blame the Diamond.” 

“I wish to God the Diamond had never found Ms way into this house! ” 

I broke out. 
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Sergeant Cuff looked with a rueful face at the three chairs on which 
he had condemned himself to pass the night. 

‘‘So do 1,” he said, gravely 


CIIAPTKR XVII 

Nothing happened in the night, and (I am happy to add) no attempt 
at communication between Miss Rachel and Rosanna rewarded the vigi- 
lance of Sergeant Cuff. 

1 had cx|)ected the Sergeant to set off for Frizinghall the first thing in 
the morning. He waited about, however, as if he had something else to 
ao first I left him to his owm devices, and going into the grounds shortly 
after, met Mr. J*'ranklm on his favorite walk by the shrubbery side. 

llefore we had exchanged tw^o words the Sergeant unexpectedly joined 
us. He made up to Mr Franklin, who received him, I must owm, haughtily 
enough “Have you any thing to say to me'-'” was all the return he got 
for politely wishing !Mr. Franklin good-morning. 

“1 have something to say to you, sir,'' answered the Sergeant, “on the 
subject of the inejuiry I am conducting here You detected the turn that 
inquiry was really taking yesterday. Naturally enough, in your position, 
you are sho<'’ -d and distressed Naturally enough, also, you visit your 
own angry sense of >‘mr ow’n family scandal upon Me.'^ 

‘ What do you want^'' IMr. Franklin broke in, sharply enough 

“I want to remind you, sir, that T h ive at any rate, thus far, not been 
proved to be wrong. Bearing that In mind, be pleased to remember, at 
the .same time, tha* i a.a an officer of the law acting here under the sanc- 
tion of the mistress of the house. Under these circumstances, is it, or is it 
not, your duty as a good citizen to assist me with any special information 
wdiich you may happen to posse^^s?" 

“I possess no special information," says Mr. Franklin. 

Sergeant Cuff put that answer by him, as if no answer had been made. 

“You may save my time, sir, fioin being wasted on an inquiry at a dis- 
tance," he went on, “if you choose to understand me and speak out.'' 

“1 don’t understand you," answered Mr. Franklin: “and I have 
nothing to say.’' 

“One of the female servanl^^ (I w’on't nuntion names) spoke to you 
privately, sir, last night " 

Once more Mr. Franklin cut him short; once more Mr. Franklin an- 
swered, “1 have nothing to say " 

Standing by in silence, I thought of the movement in the swing-door, 
on the previous evening, and of the coat-tails which I had seen disap- 
pearing down the passag Seigeant Cuff had, no doubt, just heard 
enough before I interrupted him to make him suspect that Rosanna had 
relieved her mind by confessing something to Mr. Franklin Blake 

This notion had barely struck me — when who should apju'a. at the 
end of the shrubbery walk but Rosanna Spearman in her own proper per- 
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sonl She was followed by Penelope, who was evidently trying to make 
her retrace her steps to the house. Seeing that Mr. Franklin was not 
alone, Rosanna came to a stand-still, evidently in great perplexity what 
to do next. Penelope waited behind her. Mr. Franklin saw the girls as 
soon as I saw them. The Sergeant, with his devilish cunning, took on not 
to have noticed them at all. All this happened in an instant. Before Neither 
Mr. Franklin or 1 could say a w’ord Sergeant Cuff struck in smoothly, 
with an appearance of continuing previous conversation. 

“You needn't be afraid of harming the girl, sir,” he said, to Mr. Frank- 
lin, speaking in a loud voice, so that Rosanna might hear him. “On the 
contrary, I recommend you to honor me with your confidence, if you feel 
any interest in Rosanna Spearman.” 

Mr. Franklin instantly took on not to have noticed the girls either. 
He answered, speaking loudly on his side: 

“I take no interest whatever in Rosanna Spearman.” 

I looked tow’ard the end of the walk. All I saw at the distance was that 
Rosanna suddenly turned round the moment Mr. Franklin had spoken. 
Instead of resisting Penelope, as she had done the moment before, she 
now let my daughter take her by the arm and lead her back U) the house. 

The breakfast-bell rang as the tw’o girls disappeai’ed — and even Ser- 
geant Cuff was now obliged to give it up as a bad job' He said to me 
quietly, ‘T shall go to Frizinghall, Mr. Bettercdge, and I shall be back 
before tw’o.” He went his w^ay without a word more — and for some few 
hours wc were w^ell rid of him. 

“You must make it right with Rosanna,” Mr. Franklin said to me 
when we were alone. “I seem* to be fated to say or do something aw^k- 
ward before that unlucky girl. You must have seen you/self that Ser- 
geant Cuff laid a trap for both of us. If he could confuse wc, or irritate 
her into breaking out, either she or I might have said something which 
would answer his purpose. On the spur of the moment, I saw no better 
way out of it than the w^ay I took. It stopped the girl from saying any 
thing, and it show'ed the Sergeant that I saw through him. He w\as evi- 
dently listening, Betteredge, w^hen I w^as speaking to you last night.’’ 

He had done worse than listen, as I privately thought to myself. He 
had remembered my telling him that the girl was in love with Mr. Frank- 
lin; and he had calculated on that when he appealed to Mr. Franklin’s 
interest in Rosanna — in Rosanna’s hearing. 

“As to listening, sir,” I remarked (keeping the other point to myself), 
“we shall all be rowing in the same boat if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer. Prying and peeping and listening are the natural occupa- 
tions of people situated as we are. In another day or two, Mr. Franklin, 
we shall all be struck dumb together — for this reason, that we shall all 
be listening to surprise each other’s secrets, and all know it K.xcuse my 
breaking out, sir. The horrid mystery hanging over us in this house gets 
into my head like liquor, and makes me wild. I won’t forget what you 
have told me. I’ll take the first opportunity of making it right with Ro- 
sanna Spearman.” 
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“You haven’t said any thing to her yet about last night, have you?” 
Mr. Franklin asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then say nothing now. T had better not invite the girl’s confidence, 
with the Sergeant on the look-out to surprise us together. My conduct is 
not very consistent, Betteredge — is it? I see no way out of this business 
which isn’t dreadful to think of unless the Diamond is traced to Rosanna. 
And yet I can’t and won’t heli) Sergeant Cuff to find the girl out.” 

Unreasonable enough, no doubt. But it was my state of mind as well. 
I thoroughly unrlerstood him. If you will, for once in your life, remember 
that you arc mortal, fierhaps you will thoroughly understand him too. 

The stale of things, indoors and out, while Sergeant Cuff was on his 
way to Fiizinghall, was briclly this: 

Miss Rachel wailed for the time when the carriage was to take her tc 
her aunt's, still obstinately shut up in her own room. My lady and Mr. 
Franklin breakfristerl together. After breakfast Mr. Franklin took one of 
his sudden resolutions ami went out precipitately to quiet his mind by a 
long walk. I was the only person who saw him go; and he told me he 
should he back before the Sergeant returned. The change in the ^veather, 
fore.->hadowed overnight, had come. He<ivy ram had been followed, soon 
after dawn, by high wind. It w'as blowing fresh as the day got on. But 
though the J.vkIs threatened more than once the rain still held off. It 
was not a bad day for a walk, if you were young and strong, and could 
breast the great gust of wdnd which came sweeping in from the sea. 

I attended my lady after breakfast, and assisted her in the settlement 
of our household accounts. She only once alluded to the matter of the 
i\Ioonstone, and ' .at wars in the way of forbidding any present mention 
of it between us. W^ait till that man comes back,” she said, meaning the 
Sergeant. “We must speak of it then, w^e are not obliged to speak of it 
now.” 

.\fter leaving my mi.stress I found Penelooe waiting lor me in my 
room. 

“I wish, father, you w'ould come and speak to Rosanna ” she said 
‘T am very uneasy about her ” 

1 suspected what was the matter readily enough. But it is a maxim of 
mine that men (being superior cieatures) are bound to improve women 
— if they can. When a woman wants me to do any thing (my daughter 
or not it doesn't matter), I aKvay^ insist on knowing why. The oftener 
you make them rummage their own minds for a reason, the more manage- 
able you wall find them in all the relations of life. It isn't their fault 
(poor wretches’) that they act firbt, and think afterward; it's the fault 
of the fools who humor them. 

Penelope’s reason wdi. on this occasion, may be given in her own 
words. “I’m afraid, father,” she said, ‘‘Mr. Franklin has hurt Rosanna 
cruelly without intending it.” 

“What took Rosanna into the shrubbery walk?” I asked. 

“Her own madness,'’ says Penelope; “I can call 'i nothing else. She 
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was bent on speaking to Mr. Franklin this morning, come what might of 
it. I did my best to stop her, you saw that. If I could only have got her 
away before she heard those dreadful words — 

“There! there! ’’ I said, “don’t lose your head. I can^t call to mind that 
any thing happened to alarm Rosanna.” 

“Nothing to alarm her, father. But Mr. Franklin said he took no inter- 
est whatever in her — and, oh, he said it in such a cruel voice! ” 

“He said it to stop the Sergeant’s mouth,” I answered. 

“I told her that,” says Penelope. “But you see, father (though Mr, 
Franklin isn’t to blame), he’s been mortifying and disappointing her 
for weeks and weeks past; and now this comes on the top of it all! She 
has no right, of course, to expect him to take any interest in her. It’s 
quite monstrous that she should forget herself and her station in that 
w^ay. But she seems to have lost pride and proper feeling and everything. 
She frightened me, father, when Mr. Franklin said those words. 'Fhey 
seemed to turn her into stone. A sudden quiet came over her, and she has 
gone about her work ever since like a woman in a dream.” 

I began to feel a little uneasy. There was something in the way Penel- 
ope put it which silenced my superior sense. I called to mind, now my 
thoughts were directed that way, what had passed between Mr. Frank- 
lin and Rosanna overnight. She looked cut to the heart on that occasion , 
and now, as ill-luck would have it, she had been unavoidably stung again, 
poor soul, on the tender place. Sad! sad’ — all the more sad because the 
girl had no reason to justify her, and no right to feel it. 

I had promised Mr. Franklin to speak to Rosanna, and this seemed 
the fittest time for keeping my word. 

We found the girl sweeping the corridor outside the bedrooms, pale 
and composed, and neat as ever in her modest print dress. I noticed a 
curious dimness and dullness in her eyes — not as if she had been crying, 
but as if she had been looking at something too long. Possibly it was a 
misty something raised by her own thoughts. There was certainly no ob- 
ject about her to look* at which she had not seen already hundreds on 
hundreds of times. 

“Cheer up, Rosanna!” I said. “You mustn’t fret over your own fan- 
cies. I have got something to say to you from Mr. Franklin.” 

I thereupon put the matter in the right view before her, in the friend- 
liest and most comforting words I could find. My principles, in regard to 
the other sex, are, as you may have noticed, very severe. But somehow 
or other when I come face to face with the women, my practice (I own) 
is not conformable. 

“Mr. Franklin is very kind and considerate. Please to thank him.” 
That was all the answer she made me. 

My daughter had already noticed that Rosanna went about her work 
like a woman in a dream. I now added to this observation that she also 
listened and spoke like a woman in a dream. I doubted if her mind was 
in a lit condition to take in what I had said to her. 
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“Are you quite sure, Rosanna, that you understand me?’^ I asked. 
“Quite sure.” 

She echoed me, not like a livin" woman, but like a creature moved by 
machinery. She went on sweeping all the lime. I took away the broom as 
gently and as kindly as 1 could. 

“Come, come, my girl ’ ” I said, “this is not like yourself. You have got 
.somelhing on your mind. I'm your friend — and III stand your friend, 
even if you have done wrong. ]\Iake a clean breast of it, Rosanna — make 
a (lean breasi of it'” 

'J'he time had been, when my s[ieaking to her in that way would have 
brought the tears into her eyes I could see no change in them now\ 
“Yes,” she said, “I'll make a clean breast of it.” 

“To my lady?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“To Mr. Franklin*'^” 

“Yes, to Mr. Franklin.” 

I hardly knew w’hat to say to that She was in no condition to under- 
stand the caution against speaking to him in private, w^hich Mr. Franklin 
had directed me to give her. Feeling my way, little by little, I only told 
her Mr. Franklin had gone out for a walk. 

‘Tt doesn't matter,’' she answered ‘T ^ha’n’t tremble Mr. Franklin 
to-day ” 

“Why n.a siKvik to my lady''" ’ I Mid '‘The way to relieve your mind 
is to speak to the merciful and Christian mi-iie:?s vrho has ahvays been 
kind to yim." 

She liHiked at me for a moment with : gM\e and steady attention, as 
if she was ti\ing ' na. \ mkI in her mind d hen siie took the broom out 
of my hands, and moved off with it slowly, a httle w\^y down the corri- 
dor. 

“No,” she said, going on with Iut sweeping and sptMking to herself 
“I know a better way of reiie'ang mv mind than that 
“What IS It 

“Please to lid me go on w ilii ni\ woik ' 

I’enelope foJlowTcl her, and offcied to help her. 

She answered, “No 1 want to do my w’ork Thank you, Penelope.' 
She liKiked round at me. “Thank you, ^Ii . Bettcreclge.” 

There was no mo\ing hei — there was noihing more to be said. I signed 
to Penelo[)e to come away with me. Wc lelt her, a.s we had found her, 
sweeping the coiTidor like a woman in a dream 

“'riiis IS a matter for the doctor to look into,” I said. “It’s beyond me ’ 
My daughter reminded me of iMr. Candy's illness, owang (as yon may 
remember) to the chill he liad caught on the night of the dinner-party 
His assistant — a certain Mr Ezra Jennings — was at our disposal, to be 
sure. But nobody knew much about him in our parts. He had been en- 
gaged by Mr. Candy under rather peculiar circumstances; and right or 
wrong, we none of us liked him or trusted him. There were odi doctors 
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at Frizinghall. But they were strangers to our house; and Penelope 
doubted, in Rosanna’s present state, whether strangers might not do her 
more harm than gcx)d. 

I thought of speaking to my lady. But, remembering the heavy weight 
of anxiety which she already had on her mind, I hesitated to add ,to all 
the other vexations this new trouble. Still, there was a necessity for doing 
something. The giiTs state was, to my thinking, downiight alarming — 
and my mistress ought to be informed of it. Unwillingly enough 1 went 
to her sitting-room. No one was there. My lady was shut up with Miss 
Rachel. It v.as impossible for me to see her till she came out again. 

I waited in vain till the clock on the front staircase stiuck the quarter 
to two Five minule^s afterward I heard my name called from the (hive 
outside the lauise. 1 knew the voice directly. SeigeanL Cuff had returned 
from Frizinghall. 


CHAPTER xvni 

Going down to the front-door I met the Sergeant on the steps. 

It went against the grain with me, after what had passed between us, 
to show him that 1 felt any sort of interest in his proceedings. In spite 
of myself, however, 1 felt an interest that there was no resisting My 
sense of dignity sank fiom under me, and out came the \\ords: “What 
news from Frizinghall?” 

“I have seen the Indians,” answered Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘And I have found 
out what Rosanna bought privately in the town on Thuisday last. The 
Indians wall be set free on Wednesday in next week. I’here isn’t a doubt 
on my mind, and there isn't a doubt on Mr. Murtlnvaite s mind, that 
they came to this place to steal the Moonstone. Their calculations wTre 
all thrown out, of course, by what happened in the hou^^e on Wednesday 
night; and they have no more to do wath the actual loss of the jewel than 
you have. But 1 can telfyou one thing, Mr. Betteredge — if don’t find 
the Moonstone, t/icy will. You have not heard the la>t of the three jug- 
glers yet.” 

Mr. Franklin came back from his walk as the Sergeant said those 
startling wTirds Governing his curiosity better than 1 had governed mine, 
he passed us without a word, and went on intcj the house. 

As for me, having already dropped my dignity, 1 determined to have 
the whole benefit of the sacrifice. ‘‘So much for the Indians," I said. 
^‘What about Rosanna, next?” 

Sergeant Cuff shook his head. 

“The mystery in that quarter is thicker than ever,’’ he said. “I have 
traced her to a shop at Frizinghall, kept by a linen-draper named Malt- 
by. She bought nothing whatever at any of the other drapers’ shops, or 
at any milliners’ or tailors’ shops; and she bought nothing at Maltby’s 
but a piece of long cloth. She was very particular in choosing a certain 
quality. As to quantity, she bought enough to make a night-gown.” 
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‘Whose night-gown?” I asked. 

“Her own, to iDe sure. Between twelve and three, on the Thursday 
morning, she must have slipped down to your young lady's room to settle 
the hiding of the Moonstone, while all the rest of you were in bed. In 
going back to her own room her night-gown must have brushed the w'et 
paint on the door. She couldn’t wash out the stain ; and she couldn't safely 
destroy the night-gown — without first providing another like it, to make 
the inventory of her linen complete.” 

“What proves that it was Rosanna’s night-gown?” I objected, 

“The material she bought for making the substitute dress,” answered 
the Sergeant. “If it had been Miss Verinder’s night-gown, she would have 
had to buy lace and frilling, and Lord knows what besides; and she 
wouldn't have had time to make it in one night. Plain long cloth means a 
plain servant’s night-gown. No, no, Mr. Bettcredge — all that is clear 
enough. The pinch of the question is — why, after having provided the 
substitute dress, does she hide the smeared night-gown, instead of des- 
troying it? If the girl won’t speak out, there is only one way of settling 
the difficulty. The hiding-place at the Shivering Sand must be searched — 
and the true state of the case wall be discovered there.” 

“How are you to find the place?” I inquired. 

“1 am sorry to disappoint you,” said the Sergeant — “but that’s a se- 
cret which I :: 2 an to keep to myself.” 

(Nut to irritate your curiosity, as he irritated mine, I may here in- 
form you that he had come back from Frizinghall, provided with a 
search-w^arrant. His experience in such matters told him that Rosanna 
was in all probability carrying about her a memorandum of the hiding- 
place to guide h r in case she returned to it, under changed circum- 
stances and after a lapse of time. Possessed of this memomandum, the 
Sergeant would be furnished with all that he could desire.) 

“IS’^ow^, Mr. Betteredge,’’ he went on, “suppose we drop speculation, 
and get to business. I told Joyce to have an eye on Rosanna. WTiere is 
Joyce?” 

Joyce was the Frizinghall policeman, w^ho had been left hy Superin- 
tendent Seegrave at Sergeant Cuff’s disposal. The clock struck two as 
he put the question, and, punctual to the moment, the carriage came 
round to take Miss Rachel to her aunt’s. 

“One thing at a time,” said the Sergeant, stopping me as I was about 
to send in search of Joyce. “I mubt attend to Miss \’erinder first.” 

As the rain w’as still threatening, it was the close carriage that had 
been appointed to take Miss Rachel to Frizinghall. Sergeant Cuff beck- 
oned Samuel to come down to him from the rumble behind. 

“You will see a friend of mine waiting among the trees, on this side of 
the lodge-gate,” he said. My friend, without stopping the carriage, will 
get up into the rumble wdth you. You have nothing to do but to hold your 
tongue, and shut your eyes. Otherwise, you will get into trouble ” 

With that advice he sent the footman back to his place. Wh.n Samuel 
thought, I don’t know. It was plain, to my mind, that Miss Rachel was 
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to be privately kept in view from the time she left our house — if she did 
leave it. A watch set on my younp; lady! A spy behind her in the rumble 
of her mother’s carriage’ I could have cut my own tongue out for having 
foi gotten myself so far as to speak to Sergeant Cuff. 

The first person to come out of the house was my lady. She .stood 
aside, on the top stc»p, posting herself there to see what happened. Not a 
woid did she say, either to the Sergeant oi to me. With her lips closed, 
and her arms folded in the light garden-cloak which she had wrapped 
round her on coming into the air, theie she stood, as still as a statue, 
waiting for her daughter to appear. 

In a minute moie AKss Rachel came down stairs, very nicely dressed 
in some soft 3^ellow stuff that set off her dark complexion, and clipped her 
tight (in the form of a jacket) round the waist. She had a smart little 
straw-hat on her head, with a white veil twisted round it She had piim- 
rose-colored gloves that fitted her hands like a second skin. Her beautiful 
black hair looked as smooth as saHn under her hat. Her little eais vrere 
like rosy shells — they had a pearl dangling from each of them. She came 
swiftly out to us, as straight as a lily on its stem, and as lithe and supple 
in every movement she made as a young cat. Nothing that I could dis- 
cover w^as altered in her pretty face but her eyes and her lips. Her eyes 
were brighter and fiercer than I liked to see, and her lips had so com- 
pletely lost their color and their smile that 1 hardly knew them again 
She kissed her mother in a hasty and sudden manner on the cheek. She 
said, “Try to forgive me, mamma — ’’ and then pulled down her veil ovei 
her face so vehemently that she tore it. In another moment she had run 
down the steps, and had rushed into the carriage as if it was a hiding- 
place. 

Sergeant Cuff was just as quick on his side. He put Samuel back, and 
stood before IMiss Rachel, with the open carriage-door in his hand, at the 
instant w’hcn she settled herself in her place. 

“What do you want?,” says Rachel, from behind her veil. 

“I want to say one word to you, miss,” answered the Sergeant, “be- 
fore you go. I can’t presume to stop your paying a visit to your aunt. I 
can only venture to say that your leaving us, as things are now, puts an 
obstacle in the w^ay of my recovering your Diamond. Please to under- 
stand that; and now decide for yourself wdiether you go or stay.” 

Miss Rachel never even answered him. “Drive on, James’” she called 
out to the coachman. 

Without another word the Sergeant shut the carriage-door. Just as he 
closed it ]\Ir. Franklin came running down the steps. “Good-bye, Ra- 
chel,” he said, holding out his hand. 

“Drive on’” cried Miss Rachel, louder than ever, and taking no more 
notice of Mr. Franklin than she had taken of Sergeant Cuff. 

Mr. Franklin stepped back, thunderstruck, as well he might be. The 
coachman, not knowing what to do, looked toward my lady, still stand- 
ing immovable on the top step. My lady, with anger and sorrow and 
shame all struggling together in her face, made him a sign to start the 
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horses, and then turned back hastily into the house. Mr. Franklin, re- 
covering the use of his speech, called after her, as the carriage drove off, 
“Aunt! you were quite right. Accept my thanks for all your kindness — 
and let me go.” 

My lady turned as though to speak to him. Then, as if distrusting her- 
self, waved her hand kindly. “Let me see you before you leave us, Frank- 
lin,” she said, in a broken voice — and went on to her own room. 

“Do me a last favor, Bettcredge,” says Mr. Franklin, turning to me, 
with the tears in his eyes. “Get me away to the train as soon as you can! ” 

He too went his way into the house. For the moment Miss Rachel had 
completely unmanned him. Judge from that how fond he must have been 
of her! 

Sergeant Cuff and I were left face to face at the bottom of the steps. 
The Sergeant stood with his face set toward a gap in the trees, command- 
ing a view of one of the windings of the drive which led from the house. 
He had his hands in his pockets, and he was softly whistling the Last 
Rose of Summer to himself. 

“There’s a time for every thing,” I said, savagely enough. “This isn’t 
a time for whistling.” 

At that moment the carriage appeared in the distance, through the 
gap, on its way to the lodge-gate. T'here was another man besides Samuel 
plainly in the rumble behind. 

“All right! ’ said the Sergeant to himself. He turned round to me. “It’s 
no time for whistling, Mr. Bettcredge, as you say. It’s time to take this 
business in hand now without sparing any body. We’ll begin with Ro- 
sanna Spearman. Where is Joyce 

We both called foi Joyce, and received no answer. I sent one of the 
stable-boys to look for him. 

“You heard what I said to Miss Verinder?” remarked the Sergeant, 
while w’e were waiting. “And you saw how she received it^ I tell her 
plainly that her leaving us will be an obstacle in the way of my recover- 
ing her Diamond — and she leaves, in the face of that statement! Your 
young lady has got a traveling companion in her mother’s carriage, Mr. 
Bettcredge — and the name of it is. The Moonstone.” 

I said nothing. I only held on like death to my belief in Miss Rachel 

The stable-boy came back, followed — very unwillingly, as it appeared 
to me — by Joyce. 

“Where is Rosanna Spearman'^" ast^ed Sergeant Cuff. 

“I can't account for it, sir,” Joyce began; “and I am very sorry. But 
somehow or other — ” 

“Before I went to Frizinghall," said the Sergeant, cutting him short, 
“I told you to keep your eye on Rosanna Spearman, without allowing 
her to discover that she w'as being watched. Do you mean to tell me that 
you have let her give you the slip^ ’ 

“I am afraid, sir,” says Joyce, beginning to tremble, “that I was ])er- 
haps a little too careful not to let her discover me. There are siu li a many 
passages in the lower parts of this house — ” 
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‘‘How long is it since you missed her?” 

“Nigh on an hour since, sir.” 

“You can go back to your regular business at Frizinghall,” said the 
Sergeant, speaking just as composedly as ever, in his usual quiet and 
dreary way. “I don’t think your talents are at all in our line, Mr. Jpyce. 
Your present form of employment is a trifle beyond you. Good-morn- 
ing.” 

The man slunk off. I find it very difficult to describe how I was affect- 
ed by the discovery that Rosanna Spearman was missing. I seemed to be 
in fifty different minds about it, all at the same time. In that state I 
stood staring at Sergeant Cuff — ^and my powers of language quite failed 
me. 

‘‘No, ^Ir. Betteredge,” said the Sergeant, as if he had discovered the 
uppermost thought in me, and was picking it out to be answered, before 
all the rest. “Your young friend, Rosanna, won’t slip through my fingers 
so easily as you think. As long as I know where Miss Verinder is, I have 
the means at my disposal of tracing Miss Verinder’s accomplice. I pre- 
vented them from communicating last night. Very good. "J'hey will get 
together at Frizinghall instead of getting together here. The present in- 
quiry must be simply shifted (rather sooner that I had anticipated) from 
this house to the house which Miss Verinder is visiting. In the mean time, 
I’m afraid I must trouble you to call the servants together again.” 

I went round with him to the .servants’ hall It is very disgraceful, but 
it is none the less true, that I had another attack of the detective-fever 
when he said those last words. I forgot that I hated Sergeant Cuff. I 
seized him confidentially by the arm. I said, ‘‘For goodness’ sake, tell us 
what you are going to do with the servants now?” 

The great Cuff stood stock-still, and addressed himself in a kind of 
melancholy rapture to the empty air. 

“If this man,” said the Sergeant (apparently meaning me), “only un- 
derstood the growing of roses, he would be the most completely perfect 
character on the face of creation!” After that strong expression of feel- 
ing he sighed, and put his arm through mine. “This is how it stands,” he 
said, dropping down again to business. “Rosanna has done one of two 
things. She has either gone direct to Frizinghall (before I can get there), 
or she has gone first to visit her hiding-place at the Shivering Sand. The 
first thing to find out is, which of the servants saw the last of her before 
she left the house.” 

On instituting this inquiry, it turned out that the last person who had 
set eyes on Rosanna was Nancy, the kitchen-maid. 

Nancy had seen her slip out with a letter in her hand, and stop the 
butcher’s man, who had just been delivering some meat at the back-door. 
Nancy had heard her ask the man to post the letter when he got back to 
Frizinghall. The man had looked at the address, and had said it was a 
roundabout way of delivering a letter, directed to Cobb s Hole, to post 
it at Frizinghall — and that, moreover, on a Satiirday, which would pre- 
vent the letter from getting to its destination until Monday morning. 
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Rosanna had answered that the delivery of the letter being delayed till 
Monday was of no importance. The only thing she wished to be sure of 
was that the man would do what she told him. The man had promised to 
do it and had driven away. Nancy had been called back to her work in 
the kitchen. And no other person had seen any thing afterward of Ro- 
sanna Spearman. 

“Well?” I asked, when we were alone again. 

“Well,” says the Sergeant. “I must go to Frizinghall.” 

“About the letter, sir>” 

“Yes. The memorandum of the hiding-place is in that letter. I must see 
the address at the post-office. Jf it is the address I suspect, I shall pay 
our friend Mrs. Volland another visit on Monday next *’ 

I went with the Sergeant to order the pony-chaise. In the stable-yard 
WT got a new light thrown on the mis^Jing girl. 


CllAPTLR XTX 

The news of Rosanna’s disappearance had, as it appeared, spread among^ 
the outdoor servants. They too had made their inquiries, and they had 
just laid hands on a quick little imp, nicknamed “Duffy" — who was oc- 
casional!: 1 rployed in weeding the garden, and who had seen Rosanna 
Spearman as lalel;. as half an hour since. Duffy was certain that the girl 
had passed him in the fir-plantation, not walking, but runnings in the 
direction of the sea-shore. 

“Does this bov k»mw the coast hereabouts?” asked Sergeant Cuff. 

“He has beeii born and bred on the coast,” I answered. 

“Duffy!” says the Sergeant, ‘‘do you w^ant to earn a shilling? If you 
do, come along with me. Keep the pony-chaise ready, Mr. Betteredge, 
till I come back.” 

He started for the Shivering Sand at a rate that my legs (though well 
enough preserved for my time of life) had no hope of matching. Little 
Duffy, as the way is with the young savages in our parts when they are 
in high spirits, gave a howd, and trotted off at the Sergeant’s heels. 

Here, again, 1 find it impossible to give any thing like a clear account 
of the state of my mind in the interval after Sergeant Cuff had left us. A 
curious and stupefying restlessness got possession of me. I did a dozen 
different needless things in and out cf the house, not one of which I can 
now remember. I don’t even know how long it was after the Sergeant had 
gone to the sands when Duffy came running back with a message for me. 
Sergeant Cuff had given the boy a leaf torn out of his pocket-book, on 
which was written in pencil, ‘'Send me one of Rosanna Spearman's boots, 
and be quick about it.’’ 

I dispatched the first woman-servant I could find to Rosanna's 100m; 
and I sent the boy back to say that I myself would follow hii with the 
boot. 

This, I am well aware, was not the quickest way to take of obeying 
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the directions which I had received. But I was resolved to see for myself 
what new mystification w'as going on, before I trusted Rosanna’s boot 
in the Sergeant’s hands. My old notion of screening the girl if 1 could 
seemed to have come back on me again at the eleventh hour. This state 
of feeling (to say nothing of the detective-fever) hurried me off, as spon 
as the boot was put in my hands, at the nearest approach to a run which 
a man turned seventy can reasonably hope to make. 

As I got near the shore the clouds gathered black and the rain came 
down, drifting in great white sheets of water before the wind. 1 heard the 
thunder of the sea on the sand-bank, at the mouth of the bay. A little 
farther on I passed the boy crouching for shelter under the lee of the 
sand-hills. Then I saw the raging sea, and the rollers tumbling in on the 
sand-bank, and the driven rain sweeping over the waters like a flying 
garment, and the yellow wilderness of the beach with one solitary black 
figure standing on it — the figure of Sergeant Cuff. 

He waved his hand tow^ard the north when he first saw me. “Keep on 
that side!” he shouted. “And come on down here to me!” 

I went down to him, choking for breath, with my heart leaping as if it 
was like to leap out of me. I w’as past speaking. I had a hundred ques- 
tions to put to him; and not one of them would pass my lips. His face 
frightened me. I saw a look in his eyes which was a look of horror. He 
snatched the boot out of my hand, and set it in a foot-mark on the sand, 
bearing south from us as we stood, and pointing straight toward the 
rocky ledge called the South Spit. The mark was not yet blurred out by 
the rain — and the girl’s boot fitted it to a hair. 

The Sergeant pointed to the boot in the foot-mark, without saying a 
word. 

I caught as his arm and tried to speak to him, and failed as 1 had 
failed when I tried before. Me went on, following the footsteps down and 
down to where the rocks and the sand joined. The South Spit was just 
awash with the flowing tide: the waters heaved over the hidden face of 
the Shivering Sand. Now this way and now that, with an obstinate si- 
lence that fell on you like lead, with an obstinate patience that was 
dreadful to see. Sergeant Cuff tried the boot in the footsteps, and always 
found it pointing the same way — straight to the rocks. Hunt as he might, 
no sign could he find anywhere of the footsteps walking jro^n them. 

He gave it up at last. He looked again at me , and then he looked out 
at the waters before us, heaving in deeper and deeper over (he hidden 
face of the Shivering Sand. I looked w^here he looked — and 1 saw his 
thought in his face. A dreadful dumb trembling crawled all over me on 
a sudden. I fell upon my kn es on the sand. 

“She has been back at the hiding-place,” I heard the Sergeant say to 
himself. “Some fatal accident has happened to her on those rocks.” 

The girl’s altered looks, and words, and actions — the numbed, dead- 
ened way in which she listened to me and spoke to me, when I had found 
her sweeping the corridor but a few hours since, lose up in my mind and 
warned me, even as the Sergeant spoke, that his guess was wide of the 
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dreadful truth. I tried to tell him of the fear that had frozen me up. I 
tried to say, “The death she has died, Sergeant, was a death of her own 
seeking.’’ No’ the words wouldn’t come. The dumb trembling held me 
in its grip. I couldn’t feel the driving rain. I couldn’t see the rising tide. 
As in the vision of a dn^am the poor lost creature came back before me. 
I saw her again as I had seen her in the past time — on the morning when 
1 went to fetch her into the house. I heard her again, telling me that the 
Shivering Sand seemed to draw her to it against her will, and wondering 
whether her grave was waiting for her thvre. The horror of it struck at 
me, in some imfalhomable way, through my own child. My girl was just 
her age. My girl, tried as Rosanna was tried, might have lived that mis- 
erable life, and died this dreadful death. 

The Sergeant kindly lifted me up and turned me away from the sight 
of the place wheie she had perished. 

With that relief 1 began to fetch my breath again, and to see things 
about me as things really were. Looking toward the sand-hills, I saw the 
men-servants from out-of-door^., and the fisherman named Yolland, all 
running down to us together, and all having taken the alarm, calling 
out to know if the girl had been found In the fewest word 5 > the Sergeant 
showed them the evidence of the foot-marks, and told them that a fatal 
accident must have happened to her He then picked out the fisherman 
from the -v; , and jiut a (luestion to him turning about again toward the 
•^ea ^ 'feU rue thi.^ ” he said “Could a boat have taken her off from that 
ledg“ of rock where her foot-marks Mop' 

'rh<' fisherman pointed to the lolleis iiirnbling in on the sand-bank, 
and t(' the great ^^aves leaping up in clouds of foam against the head- 
lands on either ^ of us. 

“No boat that ever was Innlt, he answered, “could have got to her 
through that ” 

v^ergcaiil (’uff looked for tlie last lime at the foot-marks on the sand, 
which the ram wms now* fa>i binning out 

‘ 'riieie,” he said, ‘ is the e\i(len».e tlr*’ she can't have left this place 
by land And heie,” he went on. Io(»king ai the fisherman, “is the e^ . 
deuce that she tan’t ha\e got away by sea." He stopped and consideren 
for a minute “She was seen running tow aid this place, half an hour 
before 1 got here from the hoiL'' 0 , ' he Mid to Yolland “Some lime has 
passed since then ( all it altogether an hv»ur ago. How* high W'ould the 
WMter he at that time on tin- "ide of iS.e rocks^" He pointed to the south 
side— other wise, the ^ide whah wa^ not filled up by the quicksand. 

“As the tide makes to-day, said the fisherman, “there wouldn’t have 
been water enough to dunvii a kitten on that side of the Spit an hour 
since.” 

Sergeant Cuff turneo about northward toward the quicksand 

“How much on this side^” he asked. 

“Less still,” answered Yolland. “The Shivering Sand would ’ ave been 
just awash, and no more.” 

The Sergeant turned to me, and said that the accident must have hap- 
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pened on the side of the quicksand. My tongue was loosened at that. 
“No accident!” I told him. “When she came to this place she came, 
weary of her life, to end it here.” 

He started back from me. “How do you know?” he asked. The rest of 
them crowded round. The Sergeant recovered himself instantly. He put 
them back from me; he said I was an old man; he said the discovery 
had shaken me; he said, “Let him alone a little.” Then he turned to Yol- 
land and asked, “Is there any chance of finding her when the tide ebbs 
again?” And Yolland answered, “None. What the Sand gets the Sand 
keeps forever." Having said that, the fisherman came a step nearer and 
addressed himself to me.» 

“Mr. Bctteredgc,” he said, “I have a word to say to you about the 
young woman’s death. Four foot out, broadwise, along the side of the 
Spit, there’s a shelf of rock about half fathom down under the sand. My 
question is — why didn’t she strike that^ If she slipf^ed, by accident, 
from off the Spit, she fell in, where there’s foothold at the bottom, at a 
depth that would barely cover her to the vraist. She must have waded 
out, or jumped out, into the Deeps beyond — or she wouldn’t be missing 
now. No accident, sir! The Deeps of the Quicksand have got her. And 
they have got her by her own act.” 

After that testimony from a man whose knowledge was to be relied 
on the Sergeant was silent. The rest of us, like him, held our peace. With 
one accord we all turned back up the slop>e of the beach. 

At the sand-hillocks we were met by the under-groom, running to us 
from the house. The lad is a good lad, and has an honest respect for me. 
He handed me a little note, with a decent sorrow in his face. “Penelope 
sent me with this, Mr. Betteredge,” he said. “She found it in Rosanna’s 
room.” 

It was her last farewell word to the old man who had done his best — 
thank' God, always done his best — to befriend her. 

“You have often forgiven me, Mr. Betteredge, in past limes. A\Tien 
you next see the Shivering Sand, try to forgive me once more. I have 
found my grave where my grave was waiting for me. I have lived, and 
died, sir, grateful for your kindness ” 

There was no more than that. Little as it was, I hadn’t manhood 
enough to hold up against it. Your tears come easy, when you're young, 
and beginning the world. Your tears come easy, when you’re old, and 
leaving it. I burst out crying. 

Sergeant Cuff took a step nearer to me — meaning kindly, I don’t 
doubt. I shrank back from him. “Don’t touch me,” I said. “It’s the 
dread of you that has driven her to it.” 

“You are WTong, Mr. Betteredge,” he answered, quietly. “But there 
will be time enough to speak of it when we are all indoors again.” 

I followed the rest of them with the help of the under-groom’s arm. 
Through the driving rain we went back — to meet the trouble and the 
terror that were waiting for us at the house. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Those in front had spread the news before us. We found the servants 
in a state of panic. As we passed my lady’s door it was thrown of>en vio- 
lently from the inner side. My mistress came out among us (with Mr. 
Franklin following and trying vainly to compose her), quite beside 
herself with the horror of the thing. 

“You are answerable for this’” she cried out, threatening the Sergeant 
wildly with her hand. “Gabriel! give that wretch his money — and release 
me from the sight of him ! ” 

The Sergeant was the only one among us who was fit to cope with her 
— being the only one among us who was in possession of himself. 

“I am no more answerable for this d'stressing calamity, my lady, than 
you are,” he said. “If, in half an hour from this, you still insist on my 
leaving the house, I will accept your ladyship’s dismissal, but not your 
ladyship’s money.” 

It was spoken very respectfully, but very firmly at the same time — 
and it had its effect on my mistress as well as on me. She suffered Mr. 
Franklin to lead her back into the room. As the door closed on the two, 
the Sergeant, looking about among the women-servants in his observant 
way, notin’ :hat, while all the rest were merely frightened, Penelope 
w^as ill tears. “Wbe’^ your father has changed his wet clothes,” he said to 
her, “come and speak to us in your fathei’s room.” 

Before the half hour was out I had got my dry clothes on, and had lent 
Sergeant Cuff such change of dress as he required. Penelope came in to 
Ub to hear what ihe Sergeant wanted with her. I don't think I ever felt 
w'hat a good dutiful daughter I had so strongly as I felt it at that mo- 
ment. I took her and sat her on my knee — and I prayed God bless her. 
She hid her head on my bosom, and put her arms round my neck — and 
we w^aited a little while in silence. The poor dead girl must have been at 
the bottom of it, I think, w’ith my daughter and wath me. The Sergeant 
w^ent to the window' and stood there looking out. I thought it right to 
thank him for considering us both in this way — and I did. 

People in high life have all the luxuries to themselves — among others 
the luxury of indulging their feelings. People in low life have no such 
privilege. Necessity, w^hich spares our betters, has no pity on us. We 
learn to put our feelings back into ou 'sclvcs, and to jog on wdth our du- 
ties as patiently as may be. I don’t complain of this — I only notice it. 
Penelope and I were ready for the Sergeant as soon as the Sergeant was 
ready on his side. .Asked if she knew" what had led her fellow-servant to 
destroy herself, my daughter answered (as you will foresee) that it w'as 
for love of Mr. Franklin Blake. Asked next if she had mentioned this 
notion of hers to any other jx^rson, Penelope answered, ‘T have not men- 
tioned it, for Rosanna’s sake.’’ I felt it necessary to add a woi l to this. 
I said, “And for Mr. Franklin’s sake, my dear, as well. If Rosanna has 
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died for love of him, It is not with his knowledge or by his fault. Let 
him leave the house to-day, if he does leave it, without the useless pain 
of knowing the truth.” Sergeant Cuff said, “Quite right,” and fell silent 
again; comparing Penelope’s notion (as it seemed to me) with some 
other notion of his own which he kept to himself. 

At the end of the half hour my mistress's bell rang. 

On my way to answer it, 1 met Mr. Franklin coming out of his aunt's 
sitting-room. He mentioned that her ladyship w^as ready to see Sergeant 
Cuff — in my presence as before — and he added that he himself w^anted 
to say tw^o words to the Sergeant first. On our way back to my room he 
stopped and looked at ilto railway time-table in the hall. 

“Are you really going to leave us, sir?” I asked. “Miss Rachel will 
surely come right again, if you only give her time.” 

‘‘She wall come right again,” answ'cred Mr. Franklin, “wdien she hears 
that I have gone awa}^ and that she will see me no more.’’ 

I thought he spoke in resentment of my young lady's treatment of 
him. But it W’as not so. ]My mistress had noticed, from the time when 
the police first came into the house, that the bare mention of him was 
enough to set Miss Rachel's temper in a flame. He had been too fond of 
his cousin to like to confess this to himself, until tlie truth had been 
forced on him W’hen she drove off to her aunt’s. His eyes once opened in 
that cruel w’ay which you know' of, Mr. Fianklin had taken his resolu- 
tion — the one resolution which a man of any spirit could take — to leave 
the house. 

What he had to say to the Sergeant was spoken in my presence. He 
described her ladyship as willing to acknowledge that she had spoken 
overhastily. And he asked if Sergeant (hiff would consent — in that case 
— to accept his fee, and to leave the matter of the Diamond w'here the 
matter stcxid now’. The Sergeant answ’ered, ‘‘Xo, sir. My fee is paid me 
for doing my duty. I decline to take it until my duty is done." 

“I don’t understand ygu,” says ilr. Franklin. 

“I’ll e.xplain myself, sir,” says the Sergeant. “When I came here 1 
undertook to thrown the necessary light on the matter of the missing Dia- 
mond. I am now ready, and waiting, to redetmi my pledge. When I have 
stated the case to Lady Verinder as the case now stands, and when I 
have told her plainly W’hat course of action to take for the retoveiy of 
the Moonstone, the responsibility will be off my shoulders Let her lady- 
ship decide, after that, whether she does, or dries not, allow me to go on 
I shall then have done what I undertook to do~and I’ll take my fee.” 

In those w'ords Sergeant Cuff reminded us that, even in the Detective 
Police, a man may have a reputation to lose 

The view he took was so plainly the right one that there was no more 
to be said. As I rose to conduct him to my lady's room, he asked if Mr. 
Franklin wished to be present. Mr. Franklin answered, “Not unless 
Lady Verinder desires it ” He added, in a whisper to me, as I was fol- 
lowing the Sergeant out, “I know what that man is going to say about 
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Rachel ; and I am too fond of her to hear it and keep my temper. Leave 
me by myself.” 

I left him, miserable enough, leaning on the sill of my window, with 
his face hidden in his hands — and Penelope peeping through the door, 
longing to comfort him. In Mr. Franklin’s place, I should have called 
her in. When you are ill-used by one woman there is great comfort in 
telling it to another — because, nine times out of ten, the other always 
takes your side. Perhaps, when my back was turned, he did call her in? 
In that case it is only doing my daughter justice to declare that she 
would stick at nothing in the way of comforting Mr. Franklin Blake. 

In the mean time Sergeant Cuff and I proceeded to my lady’s room. 

At the last conference we had held with her we had found her not 
overwilling to lift her eyes from the book which she had on the table. On 
this occasion there was a change for the better. She met the Sergeant’s 
eve with an eye that was as steady as his own. The family spirit showed 
itself in every line of her face; and I knew that Sergeant Cuff would 
meet his match when a woman like my mistress was strung up to hear 
the worst he could say to her. 

The first words, when we had taken our seats, were sjxiken by my 
lady. 

‘‘Sergeant Cuff,” she said, ^‘there was perhaps some excuse for the in- 
considern^ 'dinner in which I spoke to you half an hour since. I have no 
wish, however, to rlaim that excuse I say, with perfect sincerity, that I 
regiet it, if I wronged you.” 

The grace of voice and manner with which she made him that atone- 
ment had its due effect on the Sergeant He requested permission to jus- 
tify himself — pudin^ his justification as an act of respect to my mistress. 
It was impossible, he said, that he could be in any way responsible for 
the calamity which had shocked us all, for this sufficient reason, that his 
success in bringing his inquiry to its proper end depended on his neither 
saying nor doing any thing that could alarm Rosanna Spearman. He ap- 
pealecl to me to testify whether he had or had not, carried that object 
out 1 could, and did, bear witness that he had. And there, as I thought, 
the matter might have been judiciously left to come to an end. 

Sergeant Cuff, however, took ii a step farther, evidently (as you shall 
now judge) wdth the purpose of forcing the most painful of all possible 
explanations to take place between her ladyship and himself. 

‘T have heard a motive assigned fc" the young woman s suicide,’' said 
the Sergeant, “which may possibly be the right one. It is a motive quite 
unconnected wdth the case which I am conducting here. I am bound to 
iidd, howTver, that my owai ojiinion points the other wmv. Some unbear- 
able anxiety, in connection widi the missing Diamond, has, a^ I be- 
lieve, driven the poor feature to her own destruction. I don't pretend 
to know what that unbearable anxiety may have been But 1 think 
(with your ladyship’s perniis.sion) I can lay my hand on a jier who is 
capable of deciding whether I am right or wrong ” 
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“Is the person now in the house?” my mistress asked, after waiting a 
little. 

“The person has left the house, my lady.” 

That answer pointed as straight to Miss Rachel as straight could be. 
A silence dropped on us which I thought would never come to an end. 
Lord! how the wind howled, and how the rain drove at the window, as I 
sat there waiting for one or more of them to speak again! 

“Be so good as to express yourself plainly,” said niy lady. “Do you 
refer to my daughter?” 

“I do,” said Sergeant Cuff, in so many words. 

My mistress had her check-book on the table when we entered the 
room — ^no doubt to pay the Sergeant his fee. She now put it back in the 
drawer. It went to my heart to see how her poor hand trembled — the 
hand that had loaded her old servant with benefits; the hand that, I 
pray God, may take mine, when my time comes, and I leave my place 
forever! 

“I had hoped,” said my lady, very slowly and quietly, “to have recom- 
pensed your services, and to have parted with you without Miss Verin- 
der’s name having been openly mentioned between us as it hcis been 
mentioned now. ]My nephew has probably said something of this before 
you came into my room?” 

“Mr. Blake gave his message, my lady. And I gave Mr. Blake a rea- 
son — ” 

“It is needless to tell me your reason. After what you have just said, 
you know as well as I do that you have gone too far to go back. I owe 
it to myself, and I owe it to my child, to insist on your remaining here, 
and to insist on your speaking out.” 

The Sergeant looked at his watch. 

“If there had been time, my lady,” he answered, "I should have pre- 
ferred writing my report, instead of communicating it by word of 
mouth. But, if this inquiry is to go on, time is of too much importance to 
be wasted in writing. I am ready to go into the matter at once. It is a 
very painful matter for me to speak of, and for you to hear — " 

There my mistress stopped him once more. 

*^I may possibly make it less painful to you, and to my good servant 
and friend here,” she said, “if I set the example of speaking boldly on my 
side. You suspect Miss Verinder of deceiving us all by secreting the Dia- 
mond for some purpose of her own? Is that true?” 

“Quite true, my lady.” 

“Very well. Now, before you begin, I have to tell you, as Miss Verin- 
der’s mother, that she is absolutely incapable of doing what you suppose 
her to have done. Your knowledge of her character dates from a day or 
two since. My knowledge of her character dates from the beginning of 
her life. State your suspicion of her as strongly as you please — it is im- 
possible that you can offend me by doing so. I am sure, beforehand, that 
(with all your experience) the circumstances hav*^ fatally misled you in 
this case. Mind! I am in possession of no private information. I am as 
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absolutely shut out of my daughter’s confidence as you are. My one rea- 
son for speaking positively is the reason you have heard already. I know 
my child.” 

She turned to me, and gave me her hand. I kissed it in silence. “You 
may go on,” she said, facing the Sergeant again as steadily as ever. 

Sergeant Cuff bowed. My mistress had produced but one effect on him. 
His hatchet-face .softened for a moment, as if he was sorry for her. As 
to shaking him in his own conviction, it was plain to see that she had 
not moved him by a single inch. He settled himself in his chair, and he 
began his vile attack on Miss Rachel’s character in these words: 

“1 must cisk your ladyship,” he said, “to look this matter in the face, 
from my point of view as well as from yours. Will you please to suppose 
yourself coming down here, in my place, and with my experience? and 
will you allow me to mention very briefly what that experience has 
be^n?” 

My mistress signed to him that she would do this. The Sergeant went 
on: 

“For the last twenty years,” he said, “I have been largely employed 
in cases of family scandal, acting in the capacity of confidential man. 
The one result of my domestic practice which has any bearing on the 
matter now in hand is a result which I may state in two words. It is well 
within mv , npnence that young ladies of rank and position do occa- 
sional 1> have private debts which they dare not acknowledge to theii 
nearest relatives and friends. Sometimes the milliner and jeweler are at 
the bottom of it. Sometimes the money is wanted for purposes which I 
don’t suspect in this rase, and which I won’t shock you by mentioning. 
Bear in mind wh I Jiave said^ my lady — and now let us see how events 
in this house have forced me back on my own experience, whether I 
liked it or not’ ” 

He considered with himself for a moment, and went on — with a hor- 
rid clearness that forced you to understand him, with an abominable 
justice that favored nobcKly. 

“]\Iy first information relating to the loss of the Moonstone,” said the 
Sergeant, “came to me from Superintendent Seegrave. He proved to m> 
complete satislaction that he w'as perlectly incapable of managing the 
case. The one thing he said which struck me as worth listening to was 
this — that ]Miss Verinder had declined to be questioned by him, and 
had spoken to him with a perfectly inromprehensiblc rudeness and con- 
tempt. I thought this curious — but 1 attributed it mainly to some clum- 
siness on the Superintendent s part which might have offended the young 
lady. After that I put it liy in my mind, and applied myself, single- 
handed, to the case. It ended, as you aie aware, in the discovery of the 
smear on the door, and .1 jNIr Fianklin Blake’s evidence satisfying me 
that this same smear, and the loss of the Diamond, were pieces of the 
same puzzle. So far, if I suspected any thing, I suspected that the Moon- 
stone had been stolen, and that one of the servants might p’ .^e to be 
the thief. Very good. In this state of things, what happens? Miss Verin- 
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der suddenly comes out of her room, and speaks to me. I observe three 
suspicious appearances in that young lady. She is still violently agitated, 
though more than four-and-twenty hours have passed since the Dia- 
mond was lost. She treats me as she has already treated Superintendent 
Seegrave. And she is mortally offended with Mr. Franklin Blake. Very 
good again. Here (I say to myself) is a young lady who has lost a valu- 
able jewel — a young lady, also, i\s my own eyes and ears inform me, who 
is of an impetuous temperament. Under these circumstances, and with 
that character, what does she do? She betrays an incomprehensible re- 
sentment against Mr. Blake, Mr. Superintendent, and myself — other- 
wise, the very three pedple who have all, in their different ways, been 
trying to help her to recover her lost jewel. Having brought my inquiry 
to that point — then, my lady, and not till then, T begin to look back 
into my own mind for my own experience. My own experience explains 
Miss \’erindcr’s otherwise incomprehensible conduct. It associates her 
with those other young ladies that I know of. It tells me she has debts 
she daren't acknowledge, that must be paid. And it sets me asking my- 
self, whether the loss of the Diamond may not mean — that the Diamond 
must be secretly pledged to pay them. That is the conclusion which my 
experience draws from plain facts. What does your ladyship s experience 
say against it?’’ 

‘‘What I have said already,” answered my mistress. “The circum- 
stances have misled you.” 

I said nothing on my side. Robinson Crusoe — God knows how — had 
got into my muddled old head. If Sergeant Cuff had found himself, at 
that moment, transported to a desert island, without a man Friday to 
keep him company, or a ship to take him off, he would have found him- 
self exactly where I wished him to be! {A'ota bcnc ' — I am an average 
good Christian, when you don't push my Christianity loo far. And all 
the rest of you — which is a great comfort — are, in this respect, much the 
same as I am.) 

Sergeant Cuff went on: 

“Right or wrong, my lady,” he said, “having drawn my conclu^^^ion, 
the next thing to do was to put it to the test. I suggested to your ladyship 
the examination of all the wardrobes in the house It was a moans of 
finding the article of dress which had, in all probability, made the 
smear; and it was a means of putting my conclusion to the test. How 
did it turn out? Your ladyship consented; Mr Blake consented, Mr. 
Ablewhite consented. ]Miss Verinder alone stopped the whole proceeding 
by refusing point-blank. That result satisfied me that my view was the 
right one. If your ladyship and Mr. Betteredge persist in not agreeing 
with me, you must be blind to what happened before you this very day. 
In your hearing, I told the young lady that her leaving the house (as 
things were then) would put an obstacle in the way of my recovering 
her jewel. You saw yourselves that she drove off in the face of that 
statement. You saw yourselves that, so far from fcjrgiving Mr. Blake for 
having done more than all the rest of you to put the clue into my hands, 
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she publicly insulted Mr. Blake, on the steps of her mother's house. 
What do those thinf;s moan? If Miss Verinder is not privy to the sup- 
pres.si()n of the Diamond, wliat do these things mean'^” 

1'his limo ho lookod my way. It was downright frightful to hear him 
piling up proof af(or proof against Miss Rachel, and to know, while one 
was longing lo rlofond her, that there was no disputing the truth of what 
he said. J am (thank God'j constitutionally superior to reason. This 
enabled mo to hold firm to my lady's view, which was my view also. This 
loused my spirit, and made me put a bold face on it before Sergeant 
(mff. Profit, good friends, 1 beseech you, by my example. It will save 
you from many troubles of the vexing sort. Cultivate a superiority to 
reason, and see how you pare the claws of all the sensible people when 
they try to scratch you for your own good! 

Pinding that 1 made no remarl:, and that my mistress made no re- 
marV, Sergeant Cuff pioceeded Lord' how* it did enrage me to notice 
that he was not in the least put out by our silence’ 

“'Fhere is the case, my lady, as it stands against Miss Verinder alone,” 
he said, “'rhe next thing is to put the ca^e as it stands against Miss Ve- 
rmder and the deceased Rosanna Speaiman, taken together. We wall go 
back for a moment, if you please, to your daugtiter's refusal to let her 
wardrobe be examined. My mind being mad(‘ up after that circumstance, 
1 had two ms to consider next First, as to the right method of 

conductmg rny iiuiuay ^econc^ a.^ to whether iNIiss Verinder had an ac- 
complice among the female servants in the house. After carefully think- 
ing it over, I determined to conduct the iiKpiiry in, what we should call 
at our office, a highlv irregular manner Foi thus reason: I had a family 
scandal to detl wat’ which it was my business to keep wathm the family 
limits. "J’he less noise made, and the fcaver strangers emphw.’ecl to help 
me, the belter. As to the usual couise ol taking people in custody on sus- 
fncaoii, going before the niagistialc, and all the rest of it — nothing of 
the sort was to be thought of, when your ladyship’s daughter was (as I 
believed) at the bottom of the wh(»le busmens In Ihi^ case, I felt that a 
person of Mr Betteredge s characlei and position in the house — know- 
ing the servants as he did, and having the honor of the family at heart — 
would be safer lo lake as an a'^sistant than any other person whom I 
coukl lay my hand on I should have tried ]\lr. Blake as well — but for 
one obstacle' in the way Uc '^aw the diifl 01 my proceedings at a very 
early date, and, with Iil-. inteiesi m Miss Verinder. any mutual under- 
standing was impossible between him and me I trouble your ladyship 
with these particulars to show^ \ou that I have kept the family secret 
within the family circle 1 am the only outsider who know’s it — and my 
professional existence depends on holding my tongue.” 

Here I felt that w/v pr fessional existence depended on not holding 
my tongue. To be held iij) before my mistress, in my old age, a^ a sort 
of deputy-policeman was, once again, more than my Christiania v was 
strong enough to bear. 

‘T beg to inform your ladyship,” I said, ‘‘that I never, to my knowl- 
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edge, helped this abominable detective business, in any way, from first 
to last; and I summon Sergeant Cuff to contradict me, if he daresi” 

Having given vent in those words, I felt greatly relieved. Her lady- 
ship honored me by a little friendly pat on the shoulder. I looked with 
righteous indignation at the Sergeant to see what he thought of such a 
testimony as that! The Sergeant looked back like a lamb, and seemed to 
like me better than ever. 

My lady informed him that he might continue his statement. “I 
understand,” she said, “that you have honestly done your best, in what 
you believed to be my interest. I am ready to hear what you have to say 
next.” * 

“What I have to say next,” answered Sergeant Cuff, “relates to Ro- 
sanna Spearman. I recognized the young woman, as your ladyship may 
remember, when she brought the washing-book into this room. Up to 
that time I was inclined to doubt whether Miss Verinder had trusted her 
secret to any one. When I saw Rosanna I altered my mind. I suspected 
her at once of being privy to the suppression of the Diamond. The poor 
creature has met her death by a dreadful end, and I don^t want your 
ladyship to think, now she’s gone, that I was unduly hard on her. If this 
had been a common case of thieving, I should have given Rosanna the 
benefit of the doubt just as freely as I should have given it to any of the 
other servants in the house. Our experience of the reformatory women is, 
that when tried in service — and when kindly and judiciously treated — 
they prove themselves in the majority of cases to be honestly penitent, 
and honestly worthy of the pains taken with them. But this was not a 
common case of thieving. It was a case — in my mind — of a deeply plan- 
ned fraud, with the owner of the Diamond at the bottom of it. Holding 
this view, the first consideration which naturally presented itself to me, 
in connection with Rosanna, was this. Would Miss Verinder be satis- 
fied (begging your ladyship’s pardon) with leading us all to think that 
the Moonstone was merely lost? or would she go a step farther, and de- 
lude us into believing that the Moonstone was stolen? In the latter 
event, there was Rosanna Spearman — with the character of a thief — 
ready to her hand; the person of all others to lead your ladyship off, and 
to lead me off, on a false scent,” 

Was it possible (I asked myself) that he could put his case against 
Miss Rachel and Rosanna in a more horrid point of view' than this? It 
was possible, as you shall now see. 

“I had another reason for suspecting the deceased woman,” he said, 
“which appears to me to have been stronger still. Who would be the very 
person to help Miss Verinder in raising money privately on the Dia- 
mond? Rosanna Spearman. No young lady in Miss Verinder s position 
could manage such a risky matter as that by herself. A go-between she 
must have, and who so fit, I ask again, as Rosanna Spearman? Your 
ladyship’s deceased house-maid was at the top of her profession when 
she was a thief. She had relations, to my certain knowledge, with one of 
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the few men in London (in the money-lending line) who would advance 
a large sum on such a notable jewel as the Moonstone, without asking 
awkward questions, or insisting on awkward conditions. Bear this in 
mind, my lady; and now let me show you how my suspicions have been 
justified by Rosanna’s own acts, and by the plain inferences to be drawn 
from them.” 

He thereupon passed the whole of Rosanna’s proceedings under re- 
view. You are alicady as well acquainted with those proceedings as I 
am, and you w^ill understand how unanswerably this part of his report 
fixed the guilt of being concerned in the disappearance of the Moonstone 
on the memory of the poor dead girl. Even my mistress was daunted by 
what he said now. She made him no answ'er when he had done. It didn’t 
seem to matter to the Sergeant whether he was answ^ered or not. On he 
went (devil take him’ j just as steady as y.ver. 

‘"Having stated the whole case as I understand it,” he said, “I have 
only to tell your ladyship, now, w’hat I propose to do next. I see two 
ways of bringing this inquiry successfully to an end. One of those ways I 
look upon as a certainty. The other, 1 admit, is a bold experiment, and 
nothing more, "i'our ladyship shall decide Shall we take the certainty 
first?” 

My mistress made him a sign to lake his own w^ay, and choose for 
himself. 

‘‘Thank you,” ^aic! the Sergeant. ‘‘Well begin wnth the certainty, as 
your ladyship is so good as to leave it to me. Whether ]Miss Verinder re- 
mains at ITi/inghall, or whether she returns here, I propose, in either 
case, to keep a care^jl vatch on all her proceeding'^ — on the people she 
sees, on the lides oi \-'alks she may take, and on the letters she may write 
or receive.” 

‘‘What nexf'"" asked my mL^tress 

‘T shall next,' answered the Ser^eant, “request your ladyship's leave 
to introduce into the house, as a ‘^eI\aIU in the place of Rosanna Spear- 
man, a w^oman accustomed to [»ri\a!e inq. iries of this sort, for whose 
discretion 1 can answer.” 

“What next^ ’ repeated my mi>trex^ 

‘‘Next," proceeded the Sergeant, “and last, I propose to send one of 
my brother-officers to make an airangemen^ with that money-lender in 
London, whom I mentioned }U'>* now as formerly acquainted with Ro- 
sanna Sj-iearman — and whose name and address, your ladyship may rely 
on it, have been coinmunKated by Rosanna to Miss Verinder. I don’t 
deny that the course of ai tion I am now’ suggesting w'ill cost money and 
consume time. But the icsuli is certain. We run a line round the Moon- 
stone, and we draw^ that line close, and closer till W’e find it in Miss W 
rinder’s possession, suppo'.ing she decides to keep it. If her debts press, 
and she decides on sending it aw’ay, then we have our man ready, and 
we meet the Moonstone on its arrival in London.” 

To hear her owm daughter made the subject of such a proposal as this 
stung my mistress into spieaking angrily for the first time. 
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‘^Consider your proposal declined, in every particular,” she said. “And 
go on to your other way of bringing the inquiry to an end.” 

“My other way," said the Sergeant, going on as easy as ever, “is to 
try that bold experiment to which I have alluded. 1 think 1 have formed 
a pretty correct estimate of Miss Verinder’s temperament. She is'quitc 
capable (according to my belief) of committing a daring fraud. But she 
is too hot and impetuous in temper, and too little accustomed to deceit 
as a habit, to act the hypocrite in small things, and to restrain herself 
under all provocations. Her feelings, in this case, have repeatedly got 
jeyond her control, at the very time when it was plainly her interest to 
conceal them. It is on this peculiarity in her character that T now propose 
to act. I want to give her a great shock suddenly, under circumstances 
';vhich will touch her to the quick. In plain English, T want to tell Miss 
V^'erinder, without a word of warning, of Rosanna’s death, on the chance 
that her own better feelings will hurry her into making a clean breast of 
it. Does your ladyship accept that alternative?" 

My mistress astonished me beyond all power of expression She an- 
swered him on the instant: 

“Yes; I do.” 

“The pony-chaise is ready,” said the Sergeant. I wish your ladyship 
good-morning.” 

My lady held up her hand, and stopped him at the dcK>r 

“My (laughter s better feelings shall be aiipealed to, as you propose," 
she said. "Rut 1 claim the right, as her mothei, of putting hei to the test 
myself. You will remain here, if you please: and 1 will go to Fiizinghall 

For once in his life the great Cuff stood speechless with amazement, 
like an oidinary man. 

My mistress rang the bell and ordered her w\’iter-proof things It wms 
still pouring with rain; and the close carriage had gone, as you know, 
with Mi>s Rachel to Frizinghall. I tried to dissuade hei lady'^hip fiom 
facing the severity of -the weather. Quite iisele^'-'’ 1 .iMved lea\e to go 
with h(i and ho]d the umbrella. wShe W’ouldn't heai of it The pooy-chai^e 
came round, with the groom in charge “\'ou may rely on two thln^‘^ " 
she said to Sergeant Cuff, in the hall* "I w'ill try the evne’'iment on Miss 
Verinder as boldly as you could try it yourself. And T will inform you 
of the result, either personally or by letter, before the la^t train leaves 
for London to-night ” 

With that she stepped into the chaise, and, taking the reins herself, 
drove off to Frizinghall. 


CHAPTER XXI 

My mistress having left us, I had leisure to think of Sergeant Cuff. 1 
found him sitting in a snug corner of the hall consulting his memoran- 
dum-book, and curling up viciously at the corners of the lips. 

“Making notes of the case?” I asked. 
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‘‘No,” said the Sergeant. “Looking to see what my next professional 
engagement is.” 

“Oh’” I said. “You think it^s all over, then, here?” 

“I think,” answered Sergeant Cuff, “that Lady Verinder is one of the 
cleverest women in England. I also think a rose much better worth look- 
ing at than a diamond. Where is the gardener, Mr. Betteredge?” 

There was no getting a word more out of him on the matter of the 
Moonstone. He had lost all interest in his own inquiry; and he would 
lM3rsist in kwiking for the gardener. An hour afterward I heard them at 
high words in the conservatory, with the dog-rose once more at the bot- 
tom of the dispute. 

In the mean time it was my business to find out whether Mr. Franklin 
persisted in his resolution to leave us by ^he afternoon train. After hav- 
ing been informed of the conference in my lady^s room, and of how it had 
ended, he immediately decided on waiting to hear the news from Frizing- 
hall. This very natural alteration in his plans — which, with ordinary 
people, would have led to nothing in particular — proved, in Mr. Frank- 
lin's case, to have one objectionable result. It left him unsettled, with a 
legacy of idle time on his hands, and in so doing it let out all the foreign 
sides of his character, one on the top of another, like rats out of a bag. 

Now as '.1 ’t ilian-Englcshman, now as a German-Englishman, and 
now as a French-En'dishman, he drifted in and out of all the sitting- 
rooms in the house, with nothing to talk of but Miss Rachels treatment 
of him, and with nobody to address himself to but me. I found him (for 
example) in the lib^arv, sitting under the map of Modern Italy, and 
quite unaware of d sv other method of meeting his troubles except the 
method of talking about them. “I have sevcial worthy aspirations, Bet- 
tcredge, but what am I to do with them now^ I am full of dormant 
good qualities, if Rachel w’ould only ha\e helped me to bring them outi ” 
He was so elcKiuent in drawing the picture of his owm neglected merits, 
and so pathetic in lamenting over it when was done, that I felt quite 
at my wat'.s end how to console him, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that here w^as a case for the wholesome application of a bit of Robinson 
Crusoe. I hobbled out to my own loom, and hobbled back with that im- 
mortal book. Nobody in the library’ The map of Modern Italy stared 
at me; and / stared at the map of McKlern Italy. 

1 tried the drawing-room. I'liere was his handkerchief on the floor, to 
Iirove that he had drifted in And there w^as the empty room, to prove 
that he had drifted out again 

I tried the dining-room, ai.d discovered Samuel wdth a biscuit and a 
glass of sherry, silently investigating the empty air. A minute since Mr. 
Franklin had rung furious > for a little light refreshment. On its produc- 
tion, in a violent hurry, by Samuel, Mr. Franklin had vanished before 
the bell down stairs had quite done ringing with the pull he ha ’ given 
to it. 

I tried the morning-room, and found him at last. Tnere he w^as at the 
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window, drawing hieroglyphics with his finger in the damp on the glass. 

“Your sherry is waiting for you, sir,” I said to him. I might as well 
have addressed myself to one of the four walls of the room; he was down 
in the bottomless deep of his own meditations, past all pulling up. “How 
do you explain Rachels conduct, Betteredge?” was the only answer I 
received. Not being ready with the needful reply, I produced Robinson 
Crusoe, in which I am firmly persuaded some explanation might have 
been found, if we had only searched long enough for it. Mr. Franklin 
shut up Robinson Crusoe and floundered into his German-English gib- 
berish on the spot. “Why not look into it^” he said, as if T had personally 
objected to looking into it. “Why the devil lose your patience, Better- 
edge, when patience is all that s wanted to arrive at the truth? Don^t in- 
terrupt me. Rachel’s conduct is perfectly intelligible, if you will only 
do her the common justice to take the Objective view first, and the Sub- 
jective view next, and the Objective-Subjective view to wind up with. 
What do we know? We know that the loss of the Moonstone, on Thurs- 
day morning last, threw her into a state of nervous excitement from 
which she has not recovered yet. Do you mean to deny the Objective 
view, so far? A’ery well, then — don’t interrupt me. Now, being in a state 
of nervous excitement, how are we to expect that she should behave as 
she might otherwise have behaved to any of the people about her^ Ar- 
guing in this w’ay, from within-outward, what do we reach? We reach 
the Subjective view. I defy you to controvert the Subjective view. \’ery 
well, then — what follows? Good Heavens’ the Objective-Subjective ex- 
planation follows, of course’ Rachel, properly speaking, is not Rachel, 
but Somebody Else. Do I mind being cruelly treated by Somebody Else? 
Vou are unreasonable enough, Betteredge; but you can hardly accuse 
me of that. Then how does it end? It ends, in spite of your confounded 
English narrowmess and prejudice, in my being perfectly happy and 
comfortable. Where's the sherry.” 

My head was by this time in such a condition that I was not quite 
sure w^hether it was my own head or Mr Franklin’s. In this deplorable 
state I contrived to do, what I take to have been, three Objective things. 
I got Mr. Franklin his sherry; I retired to my own room: and I sol- 
aced myself with the most composing pipe of tobacco 1 ever remember 
to have smoked in my life. 

Don’t suppose, however, that I w’^as quit of Mr. Franklin on such easy 
terms as these. Drifting again out of the morning-room into the hall, he 
found his way to the offices next, smelled my pipe, and was instantly re- 
minded that he had been simple enough to give up smoking for Miss Ra- 
chel’s sake. In the twinkling of an eye he burst in on me with his cigar- 
case, and came out strong on the one everlasting subject in his neat, 
witty, unbelieving, French way. “Give me a light, Betteredge. Is it con- 
ceivable that a man can have smoked as long as I have, without discov- 
ering that there is a complete system for the treatment of women at the 
bottom of his cigar-case^ Follow me carefully, and I’ll prove it in two 
words. You choose a cigar, you try it, and it disappoints you. What do 
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you do upon that? You throw it away and try another. Now observe the 
application! You choose a woman, you try her, and she breaks your 
heart. Fool! take a lesson from your cigar-case. Throw her away and try 
another!” 

I shook my head at that. Wonderfully clever, I dare say, but my own 
experience was dead against it. ‘Tn the time of the late Mrs. Better- 
edge,” I said, ‘T felt pretty often inclined to try your philosophy, Mr. 
Franklin. But the law insists on your smoking your cigar, sir, when you 
have once chosen it.” 1 j)()inted that observation with a wink. Mr. Frank- 
lin burst out laughing — and we were as merry as crickets, until the next 
new side of his character turned up in due course. So things went on with 
my young master and me; and so (while the Sergeant and the gardener 
were wrangling over the roses) we two spent the interval before the news 
came back from Frizinghall. 


The pony-chaise returned a good half hour before I had ventured to 
expect it. My lady had decided to lemain, for the present, at her sis- 
ter's house. The groom brought two letters from his mistress, one ad- 
dressed to Mr, Fianklin, and the other to me. 

Mr. Franklin's letter I sent to him in the library — into which refuge 
his drifting' had now taken him for the second time. My own letter I 
read in my own roum. A check, w’hich dn^pped out w^hen I opened it, in- 
formed me (before 1 had mastered the contents) that Sergeant Cuff's 
dismissal from the inquiry after the Moon'^tone was now a settled thing. 

1 .sent to the conservatory to say that I wished to speak to the Ser- 
geant directly. appeared, with his mind full of the gardener and the 
dog-rose, declaring that the equal of Mr. Begbie for obstinacy never had 
existed yet, and never w^ould exist again. I requested him to dismiss such 
wretched trilling as this from our conversation, and to give his best at- 
tention to a really serious matter Upon that he exerted himself suffi- 
ciently to notice the letter in my hand. “Ah’” he said in a weary way, 
“you have heard from her ladyship Haw I any thing to do w'ith it, Mr. 
BeUeredge^” 

“You shall judge for yourself. Sergeant.” T thereupon read him the 
letter (with my best emphasis and discretion), in the following words: 


“My CtOOI) OABTurL, — T lecjiuxst yoi will inform Sergeant Cuff that I 
have perfoimcd the promise T mxde to him; with this result, so far as 
Rosanna Spiearman is concerned. Miss \>rinder solemnly declares that 
she has never spoken a word in private to Rosanna, since that unhappy 
woman first entered my house. TWy never met, even accidentally, on the 
night when the Diamond w'as lost , and no communication of any sort 
whatever took place between them, from the Thursday morning when the 
alarm was first raised in the house, to this present Saturday a^’^ernoon, 
when Miss \"erindcr left u.s. After telling my daughter, suddei-.^v and in 
so many words, of Rosanna Spearman's suicide — this is what came of it,” 
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Having reached that point, I looked up and asked Sergeant Cuff what 
he thought of the letter, so far? 

“I should only offend you if I expressed my opinion,” answered the 
Sergeant. “Go on, Mr. Betteredge," he said, with the most exasperating 
resignation; “goon.” 

When I remembered that this man had had the audacity to complain 
of our gardener’s obstinacy, my tongue itched to “go on” in other words 
than my mistress’s. This time, however, my Christianity held firm. I 
proceeded steadily with her ladyship's letter: 

“Having appealed to ‘Miss V^erinder in the manner which the officer 
thought most desirable, I spoke to her next in the manner which I my- 
self thought most likely to impress her. On two different occasions, be- 
fore my daughter left my roof, I privately warned her that she was ex- 
posing herself to suspicion of the most unendurable and most degrading 
kind. I have now told her, in the plainest terms, that my apprehensions 
have been realized. 

“Her answer to this, on her own solemn affirmation, is as plain as 
words can be. In the first place, she owes no money privately to any liv- 
ing creature. In the second place, the Diamond is not now, and never 
has been, in her possession, since she put it into her cabinet on Wed- 
nesday night. 

“The confidence which my daughter has placed in me goes no fur- 
ther than this. She maintains an obstinate silence when I ask her if she 
can explain the disappearance of the Diamond She refuses, with tears, 
when I appeal to her to speak out for my sake ‘The day will come when 
you will know why I am careless about being suspected, and why I am 
silent even to you. I have done much to make my mother pity me — 
nothing to make my mother blush for me.’ I'hose are my daughter’s own 
words. 

“After what has passed between the officer and me, I think — strang- 
er as he 's — that he should be made acquainted with what Miss Verin- 
der has said as well as you. Read my letter to him, and then place in his 
hands the check which I inclose. In resigning all further claim on his 
services, I have only to say that I am convinced of his honesty and his 
intelligence; but I am more firmly persuaded than ever that the cir- 
cumstances, in this case, have fatally misled him ” 

There the letter ended. Before presenting the check, I asked Sergeant 
Cuff if he had any remark to make. 

“It’s no part of my duty, Mr. Betteredge,” he answered, “to make re- 
marks on a case when I have done with it.” 

I tossed the check across the table to him. “Do you believe in that 
part of her ladyship’s letter?” I said, indignantly. 

The Sergeant looked at the check, and lifted his dismal eyebrows in 
acknowledgment of her ladyship’s liberality. 

“This is such a generous estimate of the value of my time,” he said, 
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^‘that I feel bound to make some return for it. I’ll bear in mind the 
amount in this check, Mr Betteredge, when the time comes round for 
rcmeml)cring it.” 

“What do you mean’''” I asked 

“Her ladyship has «*moolhed matters over for the present very clev- 
erly,” said the Serge«int “But this family scandal is of the sort that 
buisis up again when you least expect it. We shall have more detective 
business on oui hands, sir, before the Moonstone is many months older.” 

If those words meant any thing, and if the manner in which he spoke 
them meant any thing— it came to this My mistress’s letter had proved, 
to his mind, that Mi^.s Rachel was hardened enough to resist the strong- 
est appeal that couhi be addressed to her, and that she had deceived 
her own mother (good (iod, under what circumstances!) by a series of 
abominalile lies How other peoyde, m niy place, might have replied to 
the Sergeant 1 don't kncjw’. I answeied w^hat he had said in these plain 
terms: 

“Sergeant ('uff, T consider your last observation as an insult to my 
lady and her daughter’” 

“I\Tr. Belteiedge, consider it as a warning to yourself, and you wdll be 
neater the mark. ’ 

Hot and am^ry as I was, the infernal confidence with which he gave 
me that alK-^^c• my lips. 

T walked to the v.n.dow to compose my>elf T he rain had given ovei , 
and, who should 1 see in the court-yanl hut Mr Begbie, the gardener 
w’aiting outride to continue the dog-ro^e conUo\ersy wuth Sergeant Cuff. 

‘ My compliment !♦. the Iseigeant, said ]\lr Begbie, the moment he 
set eyes on me ‘ li be s minded to walk to the station. I'm agreeable to 
go with him " 

“What'” cries tlie Sergeant, behind me, “are you not convinced yet^' 

“'Fhe deil a bit I m com meed' answered ]\Ir Beghie 

‘“Fhen I'll walk to the station'” ^.lys (he Sergeant. 

“Then I’ll meet you at the g<ite'” say*' bir. Begbie. 

1 was angiy enough, as you know' — but henv was any man's anger to 
hold out against such an interruption as this^ Sergeant C'uff noticed the 
change in me, and cncouragofl it by a w'ord in season “(bune’ come'” 
he >aid, “why not treat my vunv of llie ca^^e as her ladyship treats it^ 
Why not say, the c ircum^tances ha\e fatally misled me''^" 

To take any thing as her ladydnii tv.ok it was a piivilege w’orth en- 
joying — even wath the disacK anta^^e of its having been offered to me by 
Sergeant Cuff I cooled slowly down to my customary level 1 regarded 
any other opinion of Miss Rachel than my lady’s opinion or mine with a 
lofty cemtempt 'Flic onlv thing 1 ^.ould not do was tv) keep ofi the sub- 
ject of the ^Moonstone' jNiy own good sense ought to have warned me. 
1 know, to let the mailer rc\*vt — but, there’ the viitues which distinguish 
the present genciation were not invented in my time. Sergeant C ff had 
hit me on the raw’', and, though I did look dowm upon him wjih con- 
tempt, the tender place still tingled for all that. The end of it was that I 
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perversely led him back to the subject of her ladyship’s letter. am 
quite satisfied myself,” I said. “But never mind that* Go on as if I was 
still open to conviction. You think Miss Rachel is not to be believed on 
her word; and you say we shall hear of the Moonstone again. Back your 
opinion, Sergeant,” I concluded, in an airy way. “Back your opinion'.” 

Instead of taking offense, Sergeant Cuff seized my hand and shook it 
till my fingers ached again. 

“I declare to Heaven,” says this strange officer, solemnly, “I would 
take to domestic service to-morrow, Mr. Betteredge, if I had a chance 
of being employed along with You! To say you are as transparent as a 
child, sir, is to pay the children a compliment which nine out of ten of 
them don’t deserve. There! there! we won’t begin to dispute again. You 
shall have it out of me on easier terms than that. I won’t say a word 
more about her ladyship or about Miss Verinder — I’ll only turn prophet, 
for once in a way, and for your sake. I have warned you already that 
you haven’t done with the Moonstone yet. Very well. Now I’ll tell you, 
at parting, of three things which will happen in the future, and whi^, I 
believe, will force themselves on your attention, whether you like it or 
not.” 

“Go on!” I said, quite unabashed, and just as airy as ever. 

“First,” said the Sergeant, “you will hear something from the Yol- 
lands — when the postman delivers Rosanna’s letter at Cobb’s Hole on 
Monday next.” 

If he had thrown a bucket of cold water over me, I doubt if I could 
have felt it much more unpleasantly than I felt those words. Miss Ra- 
chel’s assertion of her innocence had left Rosanna’s conduct — the mak- 
ing the new night-gown, the hiding the smeared night-gown, and all the 
rest of it — entirely without explanation. And this had never occurred to 
me till Sergeant Cuff forced it on my mind all in a moment ! 

“In the second place,” proceeded the Sergeant, “you will hear of the 
three Indians again. You will hear of them in the neighborhooil, if Miss 
Rachel remains in the neighborhood. You will hear of them in London, 
if Miss Rachel goes to London.” 

Having lost all interest in the three jugglers, and having thoroughly 
convinced myself of my young lady’s innocence, I took this second 
prophecy easily enough. ‘ So much for two of the three things that are 
going to happen,’’ I said. “Now for the third!” 

“Third, and last,” said Sergeant Cuff, “you will, sooner or later, hear 
something of that money-lender in London, whom I have twice taken 
the liberty of mentioning already. Give me your pocket-book, and I’ll 
make a note for you of his name and address — so that there may be no 
mistake about it if the thing really happens.” 

He wrote accordingly on a blank leaf: “Mr. Septimus Luker, Middle- 
sex Place, Lambeth, London.” 

“There,” he said, pointing to the address, “are the last words, on the 
subject of the Moonstone, which I shall trouble you with for the present. 
Time will show whether I am right or wrong. In the mean while, sir, I 
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carry away with me a sincere personal liking for you, which I think does 
honor to both of us. If we don’t meet again before my professional re- 
tirement takes place, I hope you will come and see me in a little house 
near London, which I have got my eye on. 'J'here will !)C grass-walks, 
^Ir. llettercdge, J promise you, in my garden. And as for the white moss- 
rose — ” 

‘‘The deil a bit ye’ll get the while moss-ro'^e to irrow, unless ye bud 
him on the df^gue-iose first,’’ ciied a voice at the v;indov/. 

We bolii turned round. There was the everlasting Mr. liegbie, too 
eager for the cnntrovcTsy to wail any longer at the gate The Sergeant 
wrung niy hand, and darted out into the court-yard, hotter still on his 
side. “Ask him about the mos'^-rosc*^ when he comes back, and '^ee if I 
have left him a leg to stand on ' ” c ried the great Cuff, hailing me through 
the w'Jiidow’ in his turn. ‘•Gentlemen lx.th," \ answered, moderating 
theiif again as I liad moderated tluMn once already, “in the matter of the 
moss-rose thc^’^e is a great deal to be said oji both sides “ I might as W'ell 
(as the lush say) have whistled jigs to a mile-slone. Away they w’ent 
together, fighting the battle of the ro^es walhcmt asking or giving quarter 
on either side TTie last 1 .saw of them Mr bcgbie was shaking his ob- 
.stinale head, and Sergeant (’uff had got him by the arm like a prisoner 
m charge. Ah, well' well' 1 own 1 couldn't help liking the Sergeant — 
thoiiL'h I hau'd nrn all the time. 

Kxplain that state oi mind if you can. You will soon be rid now of me 
and iin contiadu lions. When 1 have reporter! Mr. Franklin's departure, 
th(‘ history of the Saturday's events will be nm-hed at last. And when 
I ha\e ne\t desciibe^’ a 'tain strange things that happened in the cr'>urse 
of the new week, J shall have done my part of the Story, and .shall hand 
over the jn-n to the person who is a[)poiine(l to follow my lead If you 
are tired of leading this narialno as ] am of writing it — Lord, how 
WT shall eiijov oiirs,el\es on both si<k*s a lew pages further on' 


c^iiAPiru XXII 

I HAD kept the pony-chaise leady, lu case Mr. Franklin persisted in 
leaving us by the liam that night I he apjXMrance of Uie luggage, fol- 
lowed down stalls by Mr Franklin hi useif, informed me plainly enough 
that he had held firm to a lesolulu/i. for once in his life. 

“So you ha\e really made up your mind, sir^" 1 said, as we mot in 
the hall. “Wliy not wail a day or iw^o longer, and give Mi.s.s Rachel an- 
other chance^ ' 

The foreign varnish appeared to have all wc>rn off Mr. Frankhr now’ 
that the time had come for saying good-bye. Instead of repl\ ing to me 
in words, he put the letter which her ladyship had addressed tt^ lu' into 
my hand. The greater part of it said over again what had been said al- 
ready in the other communication received by me. But there was a bit 
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about Miss Rachel added at the end which will account for the steadi- 
ness of Mr. Franklin s determination, if it accounts for nothing el^e. 

“You will wonder, I dare say‘’ (her ladyship wrote), “at my allowing 
my own daughter to keep me perfectly in the daik. A Diamond worth 
twenty thousand pounds has been lost — and 1 am left to infei that the 
mystery of its disappeaiance is no mystery to Rachel, and that some 
incomprehensible obligation of silence has been laid on her, by some 
person or persons uttcily unknown to me, with some object in \it.w at 
which I can not even guess. Is it conceivable that I should allow myself 
to be trifled with in this way^ It is quite conceivable, in Rachi'l's ])ies- 
ent state. She is in a condition of nervous agitation pitiable to s<‘e. 1 dare 
not approach the subject of the Moonstone again unlil time has done 
something to quiet her. 7'o help this end, I hd\e not hesitated to dismiss 
the police officer. The mystery whi( ' baffles us baffles him too. I'his is 
not a matter in which any stranger ^an help ns. He adds to what I 
have to suffer, and he maddens Rachel if she only hears his name 
“My plans for the future are as w’ell settled as they can be My tnes- 
ent idea is to take Rachel to London — partly to rclu‘ve her mind by a 
complete change, partly to try w’hal may be done by consiilling the l>est 
medical advice. Can I ask you to meet us in town*'' My dear f'Yaiiklin, 
you, in your way, must imitate my patience, and wail, as 1 do. for a 
fitter time. I'he valuable assistance which you nauleied to th(‘ i;i(|Uirv 
after the lost jewel is still an unpardoned offense, in the i)»TM'nl dicadful 
state of Rachel’s mind. ^Moving blindfold in this matu^r, \oii ha\e .idded 
to the burden of anxiety which she has had to beai , by innocently thieal- 
ening her secret with discovery, through yoiii exertion^. It is impossible 
for me to e.xcuse the pcrveisity which holcU you responsible for conse- 
quences which neither you nor I could imagine or foivsee. She is not to 
be reasoned wath — she can only be jiilied I am giieved to Iiace tf) sa\ it, 
but, for the present, you and Rachel aie bettei apart d’he only ad\icc 1 
can offer ;ou is, to give her time.” 

I handed the letter back, sincerely sorry foi .Mr Franklin, for 1 knew 
how fond he was of niy young lady, and 1 saw that her mother s account 
of her had cut him to the heart. ‘^You know the proverb, sir,” was all 1 
said to him. ‘AVhen things are at the worst, they'ie sure to mend, 'riiings 
can^t be much worse, ]Mr. Franklin, than they are now.” 

Mr. Franklin folded up his aunt’s letter, without appearing to be 
much comforted by the remark which I had ventured on addressing to 
him. 

“When I came here from London with that horrible Diamond,’’ he 
said, “I don’t believe there was a happier household in Fngland than 
this. Look at the household now! Scattered, disunited — the very air of 
the place poisoned with mystery and suspicion! Do you remember that 
morning at the Shivering Sand, when we talked about my uncle Hern- 
castle, and his birthday gift? The Moonstone has served the Colonel’s 
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vengeance, Betteredge, by means which the Colonel himself never 
dreamed of!” 

With that he shook me by the hand, and went out to the pony-chaise. 

I followed him down the steps. It was very miserable to see him leav- 
ing the old place, where he had spent the happiest years of his life, in 
this way. Penelope (sadly upset by all that had happened in the house) 
came round crying to bid him good-bye. Mr. Franklin kissed her. I 
waved my hand as much as to say, '‘you’re heartily welcome, sir.” Some 
of the other female servants appeared, peeping after him round the cor- 
ner. He W'as one of those men vvii(»m the women all like. At the last mo- 
ment I stopped the f)ony-chaise and begged as a favor that he would let 
iLs hear from him by letter He flidn't seem to heed what I said — he was 
looking rouiifl from rme thing to another, taking a ^ort of farew'ell of the 
old hou'^e anfi grounds ‘ Tell where you are going to, sir! ' I said, 
holding on liy th(‘ chaise, and trying to gel at his future plans in that 
way. Mr. Franklin i)ullcd his hat down sudricnly over his eyes. “Going.'' ’ 
says he, echoing the worrl after me ‘T am grjing to the devil'" The pony 
started at the w'ord as if he felt a Christian horror of it. “God bless you 
sir, go where you may'” was all I had time tf) say before he was out of 
sigiit and hearing A .sweet and pleasant gentleman' With all his faults 
and follies, a ‘^weet and [ileasant gentleman' He left a sad gap behind 
him when he leit my lady’s house. 

It was dull and dic^ry enough when the hmg summer evening closed 
in on that .Saturday night. 

I kept my spirits from sinking by sticking fast to my pipe and my 
Robinson Ousoe 7”ie '\omcn (excepting Penehipo) beguiled the lime 
by talking of Rosa’ir.a’s suuidc They were all obstinately of opinion 
that the poor girl had >tolen the Moonstone, and that she had destroyed 
her.self in terror of being found out My daughter, of course, privately 
held fast to wdiat she had said all along Her notion of the motive w’hich 
was really at the bottom of the suicide failed, oddly enough, just where 
my young lady's assertion of her innocence failed also. It left Rosannas 
secret journey to Frizinghall, and Rosanna's proceedings in the matter of 
the nightgcHvn, enlirelv unaccounted for. there w’as no use in pointing 
this out to Penelope, the objection made about as much impression on 
her as a shower of ram on a water-jiioof coa^ The truth is. my daughter 
inherits my superiority to reason — and, in respect to that accomplish- 
ment, has got a hmg w’ay ahead of her ov\n father. 


On the next day (Sundayl the dose-carriage, which had been kept at 
Mr. Ablewhitc s, came back to us empty. The coachman brought a mt\^- 
sage for me, and written instiuctums for my lady's own maid and for 
I*enelope. 

The mes.sagc informed me that my mistress had detei mined to take 
Miss Rachel "to her house in London on the Monday. The wnt.cn in- 
structions informed the tw’O maids of the clothing that was wanted, and 
directed them to meet their mistresses in towm at a given hour Most of 
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the other servants were to follow. My lady had found Miss Rachel so 
unwilling to return to the house, after what had happened in it, that she 
had decided on going to London direct from Frizinghall. I was to re- 
main in the country, until further orders, to look after things indoors 
and out. The servants left with me were to be put on board wages. 

Being reminded by all this of what Mr. Franklin had said about our 
being a scattered and disunited household, my mind was led naturally 
to Mr. Franklin himself. The more 1 thought of him the more uneasy I 
felt about his future proceedings. It ended in my writing, by the Sun- 
day s post, to his father’s valet, Mr. Jeffco (whom I had known in for- 
mer years), to beg he would'let me know what Mr. Franklin had settled 
to do on arriving in London. 

The Sunday evening was, if possible, duller even than the Saturday 
evening. We ended the day of rest as hundreds of thousands of people 
end it regularly, once a week, in these islands — that is to say, we all an- 
ticipated bed-time, and fell asleep in oar chairs. 

How the Monday affected the rest of the household I don't know. The 
Monday gave me a good shake-up. The first of Sergeant Cuff’s proph- 
ecies of what was to happen — namely, that I should hear from the Yol- 
lands — came true on that day. 

I had seen Penelope and my lady's maid off in the railway with the 
luggage for London, and was pottering about the grounds, when 1 heard 
my name called. Turning round, I found myself face to face with the 
fisherman’s daughter, Limping Lucy. Bating her lame foot and her lean- 
ness (this last a horrid drawback to a w^oman, in my opinion), the girl 
had some pleasing qualities in the eye of a man. A dark, keen, clever 
face, and a nice clear voice, and a beautiful brown head of hair, counted 
among her merits. A crutch appeared in the list of her misfortunes. And 
a temper reckoned high in the sum total of her defects. 

“Well, my dear,^’ I said, “what do you want with me?” 

“Where’s the man you call Franklin Blake?” says the girl, fixing me 
with a fierce look as she rested herself on her crutch. 

“That’s not a respectful way to speak of any gentleman,” I answered. 
“If you wish to inquire for my lady’s nephew, you will please mention 
him as Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

She limped a step nearer to me, and looked as if she could have eaten 
me alive. “A/r. Franklin Blake?” she repeated after me. “Murderer 
Franklin Blake would be a fitter name for him.” 

My practice with the late Mrs. Betteredge came in handy here. When- 
ever a woman tries to put you out of temper, turn the tables, and put 
her out of temper instead. They are generally prepared for every effort 
you can make in your own defense but that. One word does as well as a 
hundred; and one word did it with Limping Lucy. I looked her pleasant- 
ly in the face; and I said — “Pooh I” 

The girl’s temper flamed out directly. She poised herself on her sound 
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foot, and she took her crutch and beat it furiously three times on the 
ground. “He's a murderer! he's a murderer! he's a murderer! He has 
been the death of Rosanna Spearman!'* She screamed that answer out 
at the top of her voice. One or two of the people at work in the grounds 
near us looked up — saw it was Limping Lucy — knew what to expect 
from that quarter — and looked away again. 

“He has been the death of Rosanna Spearman?" I repeated. “What 
makes you say that, Lucy?" 

“What do you care? What does any man care^ Oh’ if she had only 
thought of the men as I think, she might have been living now!" 

“She always thought kindly of me, poor soul," I said, “and, to the 
best of my ability, I always tried to act kindly by her'* 

I spoke those words in as comforting a manner as I could. The truth 

is, I hadn’t the heart to irritate the girl by another of my smart replies 
I had .only noticed her temper at first 1 noticed her wretchedness now 
— and wretchedness is not uncommonly insolent, you will find, in humble 
life. My answer melted Limping Liuy She bent her head down, and 
laid it on the top of her crutch. 

“I loved her,” the girl said, softly. “She had lived a miserable life, 
Mr. Betteredge — vile people had ill-treated her and led her wrong — and 
it hadn't spoiled her sweet temper. She wris an angel. She might have 
been happy v iin i.e. I had a plan for our going to London together like 
sisters, and living by (Jir needles. That man came here, and spoiled it 
all He bewitched her. Don't tell me he didn't mean it, and didn't know 

it. He ought to have known it. He ought to have taken pity on her. T 
can't live without him- -a"d, oh Lucy, he never even looks at me.' That’s 
what .she siiid. Cruel, cruel, cruel’ I said, ‘Xo man is worth fretting for 
in that way ' And she said, ‘There are men worth dying for, Lucy- and 
he is one of them.’ I had saved up a little money. I had settled tnings 
with father and mother. I meant to take her away from the mortifica- 
tion she was suffering here. We should havT had a little lodging in Lon- 
don, and lived together like sisters She had a good education, sir, as 
you know, and she wTcne a good hand She w^as quick at her needle. I 
have a good education, and 1 write a good hand. I am not as quick at 
my needle as she was — but I could havT done. We might have got our 
living nicely. And, oh’ what happens this morning? what happens this 
morning'' Her letter comes, and tell'^ me she has done with the burden 
of her life. Her letter comes, and bids me good-bye forever. Where is 
he?” cries the girl, lifting her head from the crutch, and flaming out 
again through her tears. “Where's this gentleman that 1 mustn't speak 
of, e.xccpt with respect^ Ha, Mr Betteredge, the day is not far off when 
the poor will rise against the lich I pray Heaven they may begin with 
hivi, 1 pray Heaven they may begin with 

Here was another of your average good Christians, and here was the 
usual break-down, consequent on that same average Christianity 1 *ing 
pushed too far! The parson himself (though I owm this is saving a great 
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deal) could hardly have lectured the girl in the state she was in now. 
All I ventured to do was to keep her to the point — in the hope of some- 
thing turning up which might be worth hearing. 

“What do you want with Mr. Franklin Blake?” I asked. 

“I want to see him.” 

“For any thing particular?” 

“I have got a letter to give him.” 

“From Rosanna Spearman?^’ 

“Yes.” 

“Sent to you in your own letter?” 

“Yes.” 

Was the darkness going to lift? Were all the discoveries that I was 
dying to make, coming and offering themselves to me of their own ac- 
cord? I was obliged to wait a moment. Sergeant Cuff had left his in- 
fection behind him. Certain signs and tokens, personal to myself, warned 
me that the detective-fever was beginning to set in again. 

“You can’t see Mr. Franklin,” I said. 

“I must and will see him.” 

“He went to London last night.” 

Limping Lucy looked me hard in the face, and saw that I was speak- 
ing the truth. Without a word more she turned about again instantly to- 
ward Cobb s Hole. 

“Stop! ” I said. “I expect news of Mr. Franklin Blake to-morrow. Give 
me your letter and I'll send it on to him by the post.” 

Limping Lucy steadied herself on her crutch and looked back at me 
over her shoulder. 

“I am to give it from my hands into his hands,” she said. “And I am 
to gye it to him in no other way,” 

“Shall I write and tell him what you have said?” 

“Tell him I hate him. And you will tell him the truth.” 

“Yes, yes. But about the Jetter — ?” 

“If he wants the letter, he must come back here and get it from Me.” 

With those words she limped off on the way to Cobb's Hole. The de- 
tective-fever burned up all my dignity on the spot. I followed her and 
tried to make her talk. All in vain. It was my misfortune to be a man — 
and Limping Lucy enjoyed disappointing me. Later in the day I tried my 
luck with her mother. Good Mrs. Yolland could only cry and recommend 
a drop of comfort out of the Dutch bottle. I found the fisherman on the 
beach. He said it was “a bad job,” and went on mending his net. Neither 
father nor mother knew more than I knew. The one chance left to try 
was the chance, which might come with the morning, of writing to Mr. 
Franklin Blake. 

I leave you to imagine how I watched for the postman on Tuesday 
morning. He brought me two letters. One, from Penelope (which I had 
hardly patience enough to read), announced that my lady and Miss Ra- 
chel were safely established in London. The other, from Mr. Jeffco, in- 
formed me that his master’s son had left England already. 
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On reaching the metropolis, Mr. Franklin had, it appeared, gone 
straight to his father^s residence. He arrived at an awkward time. Mr. 
Blake, the elder, was up to his eyes in the business of the House of Com- 
mons, and was amusing himself at home that night with the favorite par- 
liamentary plaything which they call “a private bill.^’ Mr. Jeffco him- 
self showed Mr. Franklin into his father’s study. “!^Iy dear Franklin! 
why do you surprise me in this way? Any thing wrong? ’ “Yes; some- 
thing wrong Avith Rachel; I am dreadfully distressed about it.” “Grieved 
to hear it. But I can’t listen to you now.” “When can yoii listen?” “My 
dear boy! I won’t deceive you. I can listen at the end of the session, not 
a moment before. Good-night.” “Thank you, sir. Good-night.” 

Such was the conversation inside the study, as reported to me by Mr. 
Jeffco. The conversation outside the study was shorter still. “Jeffco, sec 
what time the tidal starts to-morrow morning.” “At six-forty, Mr. Frank- 
lin.’^’ “Have me called at five.” “Going abroad, sir?” “Going, Jeffco, 
wherever the railway chooses to take me.” “Shall I tell your father, sir?” 
“Yes; tell him at the end of the session.” 

The next morning Mr Franklin had started for foreign parts. To what 
particular place he was bound nobody (himself included) could presume 
to guess. We might hear of him next in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 
The chances were as equally divided as possible, in Mr. Jeffco s opinion, 
among the fuui (quarters of the globe. 

This news — by cloa.ng up all prospect of my bringing Limping Lucy 
and Mr. Franklin together — at once stopped any further progress of 
mine on the way to discovery. Penelope's belief that her fellow-servant 
had destroyed herseT llirough unrequited love for Mr. Franklin Blake 
was confirmed — and that w^as all. Whether the letter which Rosanna had 
left to be given to him after her death did, or did not, contain the con- 
fession which ^Ir. Franklin had suspected her of trying to make to him 
in her lifetime, it was impossible to say. It might be only a farewell word, 
telling nothing but the secret of her unhappy fancy, for a person beyond 
her reach. Or it might own the whole truth about the strange proceedings 
in which Sergeant Cuff had detected her, from the time when the Moon- 
stone was lost to the time when she rushed to her own destruction at the 
Shivering Sand. A sealed letter it had been placed in Limping Lucy s 
hands, and a sealed letter it remained to me and to every one about the 
girl, her own parents included. We all suspected her of having been in the 
dead w^oman’s confidence; w’e all tried to make her speak, we all failed. 
Now one, and now another, of tht ser\'ants — still holding to the belief 
that Rosanna had stolen the Diamond and had hidden it — peered and 
poked about the rocks to which she had been traced, and peered and 
poked in vain. The tide ebbed, and the tide flow’ed; the summer went on, 
and the autumn came. And the Quicksand, which hid her body, hid her 
secret too. 

The news of Mr. Franklin's departure from England on the Sunday 
morning, and the news of my lady’s arrival in London with Miss Rachd 
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on the Monday afternoon, had reached me, as you are aware, by the 
Tuesday s post. The Wednesday came, and brought nothing. The Thurs- 
day produced a second budget of news from Penelope. 

My girl's letter informed me that some great London doctor had been 
consulted about her young lady, and had earned a guinea by remarking 
that she had better be amused. Flower-shows, operas, balls — there was 
a whole round of gayetics in prospect; and Miss Rachel, to her mother’s 
astonishment, eagerly took to it all. Mr. Godfrey had chilled; evidently as 
sweet as ever on his cousin, in spite of the reception he had met with, 
w^hen he tried his luck on the occasion of the birthday. To Penelope’s 
great regret, he had been most graciously received, and had added Miss 
Rachel's name to one of his Ladies’ Charities on the spot. My mistress 
was reported to be out of spirits, and to have held two long interviews 
w’ith her lawyer. Certain speculations followed, referring to a poor rela- 
tion of the family — one Miss Clack, whom 1 have mentioned in my ac- 
count of the biithday dinner, as sitting next to Mr. Godfrey, and having 
a pretty taste in Champagne. Penelope was astonished that Clack 
had not called yet. Surely she would not be long befoie she fasteneil her- 
self on my lady as usual! — and so on, and so on, in the way women have 
of girding at each other, on, and off, paper. This would not have been 
worth mentioning but for one reason. I hear you are likely to meet with 
Mis.s Clack. In that case, don’t believe what she says of me. 

On Friday nothing happened — except that one of the dogs showed 
signs of a breaking-out behind the ears. I gave him a dose of sirup ot 
buckthoin, and put him on a diet of pot-liquor and vegetables till further 
orders. Excuse my mentioning this. It has slipped in somehow. Pass it 
over, please. I am fast coming to the end of my offenses against your cul- 
tivated modern taste. Besides, the dog was a good creature, and deserved 
a good physicking, he did indeed. 

Saturday, the last day of the week, is also the last day in my narrative. 
The morning’s post brought me a surprise in the shape of a London 
newspaper. The handwriting on the direction puzzled me. I compared it 
with the money-lender’s name and address .as recorded in my pocket- 
book, and identified it at once as the writing of Sergeant Cuff. 

Looking through the paper eagerly enough, after this discovery, I 
found an ink-mark drawn round one of the police reports. Here it is at 
your service. Read it as I read it, and you will set the right value on the 
Sergeant’s polite attention in . ending me the news of the day. 

“Lambeth — Shortly before the closing of the court, Mr .Septimus 
Luker, the well-kno\sn dealer in ancient gems, carvings, intagli, etc , etc , 
applied to the sitting magistrate for advice The applicant stated that he 
had been annoyed, at intervals throughout the day, by the proceedings of 
some of those strolling Indians who infest the streets. The persons com- 
plained of were three in number. After having been sent away by the 
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police, they had returned again and again, and had attemptcrl to enter 
the house on pret(*nsc of asking for charity. Warned off in the front, they 
had been discovered again at the back of the premises Besides the an- 
noyance complained of, Mr Luker expressed himself as being under some 
apprehension that robbery might be contemplated Hk'i collection con- 
tained many unicjue gems, both classical and Oriental, of the highest value 
He had only the d.iy before been compelled to di»mi>s a skilled work- 
man in ivory carving from his employment (a native of India as we 
understood) on suspicion of attempted theft; and he felt by no means 
sure that this man and the street-jugglers of wliom he comydained might 
not be acting in concert It might be their object to collert a cro’^d, and 
create a disturbance in the street and, in the confusion thus caused, to 
obtain access to the house In reply to the magistrate, Mr Luker ad- 
mitted that he had no e\idencc to produce of any attempt at rubbery 
being in contemplation He could speak po^^itivclv to the annu\ance and in- 
terruption caused by the Indians, but not to an> thing else The magistrate 
remarked that, if the anno>ance were repeated, the applicant could sum- 
mon Ihc Indians to that court where they might easdy be dealt with un- 
der the Act As to the valuables in Mr Lukor's posse':.'‘'on, Mr Lukor 
himself mu^'t take tin* best measures for their ‘^afe custody He would do 
well, perhaps to communirate with the police, and to adopt such additional 
precautions as their experience might suggest The applicant thanked his 
wor'=hip and withdrew ” 

One of the w'ise aucienls is reported (I forget on what occasion) as 
having recommended his fellow-creatures to “look to the end.’' Looking 
to the end of these pages of mine, and wondering for some days past how 
I should manage to write it, f find my plain statement of facts coming to 
a conclu.sion, most appropriately, of its own self. We have gone on. in 
this matter of the Moonstone, from one marvel to another, and here we 
end with the greatest marvel of all— -namely the accompli>]iment of Ser- 
geant (’tiff’s three predictions in less than a week from the time when he 
had made them 

After hearing from the YollancK on the Monday, I had now heard of 
the Indians, and heard of the money-lender, in the news from London — 
Miss Rachel herself, remember, being aLo in London at the time You 
see, I put things at their wnr^t tweii when they tell dead against my own 
view. If you desert me, and ''ide with the Sc’rgeant, on the e\idence be- 
fore you- -if the only rational explanation >ou can see is. that Miss Ra- 
chel and Mr Luker mu^l ha\e got toj:ethcr. and that the Moonstone 
must he now in pledge in I he monev-lender's house — 1 own I can’t blame 
you for arriving at that conckisu>n In the daik I ha\e b^'oughi >ou thus 
far. In the dark I am compelled to leave you with my best re.-peas 
Why comiH'lled *' it may bo asked Why not take the ixT>on> who have 
gone along wnth me so fai up into those legions of superior enlighten- 
ment in which I sit myself^ 

In answer to this I can only state that I am acting under ordi s. and 
that those orders have been given to me (as I understand) in tne inter- 
ests of truth. 1 am forbidden to tell more in this narrative than I knew 
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myself at the time. Or, to put it plainer, I am to keep strictly within the 
limits of my own experience, and am not to inform you of what other 
persons told me — for the very sufficient reason that you are to have the 
information from those other persons themselves at first hand. In this 
matter of the Moonstone the plan is, not to present reports, but to pro^ 
duce witnesses. I picture to myself a member of the family reading these 
pages fifty years hence. Lord! what a compliment he will feel it, to be 
asked to take nothing on hearsay, and to be treated in all respects like a 
Judge on the Bench. 

At this place, then, we part for the present, at least — after long jour- 
neying together, with a companionable feeling, I hope, on both sides. 
The devil's dance of the Indian Diamond has threaded its way to Lon- 
don; and to London you must go after it, leaving me at the country 
house. Please to excuse the faults of this composition — my talking so 
much of myself, and being too familiar, I am afraid, with you. I mean 
no harm; and I drink most respectfully (having just done dinner) to 
your health and prosperity, in a tankard of her ladyship’s ale. May you 
find in these leaves of my wTiting what Robinson Crusoe found in his 
Experience on the desert island — namely, ‘^something to comfort your- 
selves from, and to set, in the description of Good and Evil, on the Credit 
Side of the Account.’’ — Farewell. 



SECOND PERIOD. THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
TRUTH (1848-1849) 

The Events related in several Narratives 

FIRST NARRATIVE 

Contributed by Miss Clack, Niece of the late Sir John Verinder 


CHAPTLR I 

I AM indebted to my dear parents ( both now in heaven ) for having had 
habits of order and regularity instilled into me at a very early age. 

In that happy by-gone time I was taught to keep my hair tidy at all 
hours of the day aiid night, and to fold up every article of my clothing 
carefully, in the siimt order, on the same chair, in the same place at the 
foot of the bed, before retiring to rest. An entry of the day s events in 
my little diary invariably preceded the folding up. The Evening Hymn 
(repeated in bed) *.av iriably followed the folding up. And the sweet 
sleep of childhood invariably followed the Evening Hymn. 

In later life (alas’ ) the Hymn has been succeeded by sad and bitter 
meditations; and the sweet sleep ha‘= been but ill exchanged for the brok- 
en slumbers which haunt the uneasy pillow of care. On the other hand, 
1 have continued to fold my clothes, and to keep my little diary. The 
former habit links me to my happ\ childhoi)d — before papa w’as ruined. 
The latter habit — hitherto mainly useful in helping me to discipline the 
fallen nature ^^hich we all inheiit fiom Adam — has unexpectedly proved 
important to my humble intere^lN in quite another way. It has enabled 
poor Me to serv'e the caprice of a wealthy member of our family. I am 
fortunate encnigh to be useful (in the woildly sense of the \^ord) to Mr. 
Franklin Blake. 

I have been cut off from all news of the prosperous branch of -the fami- 
ly for some time past. When we are isolated and poor we are not infre- 
quently forgotten 1 am now liMiisr, for economy's sake, in a little town in 
Brittany, inhabited by a select circle of serious English friends, and 
possessed of the advantages of a Protestant clergyman and a cheap mar- 
ket. 

In this retirement — a l\'itmos amidst the howling ocean of pop y that 
surrounds us — a letter from England has reached me at last. I find my 
insignificant existence suddenly remembered by Mr. Franklin Blake. My 
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wealthy relative — ^would that I could add my spiritually-wealthy rela- 
tive! — writes without even an attempt at disguising that he wants some- 
thing of me. The whim has seized him to stir up the deplorable scandal 
of the Moonstone; and T am to help him by writing the account of what 
I myself witnessed during my sojourn at Aunt Verinder's house in Lon- 
don. Pecuniary remuneration is offered to me — with the want of feeling 
peculiar to the rich. T am to re-open wounds that Time has barely closed; 
I am to recall the most intensely painful remembrances — and this done, 
I am to feel myself compensated by a new laceration, in the shape of Mr. 
Blake’s check. My nature Ls weak. It cost me a hard struggle, before 
Christian humility conquered sinful pride, and self-denial accepted the 
check. 

Without my diary, I doubt — pray let me express it in the grossest 
terms! — if I could have honestly earned my money. W'ith my diary, the 
poor laborer (who forgives ]Mr. Blake for insulting her) is worthy of her 
hire. Nothing escaped me at the time when I was staying with dear 
Aunt Verinder. Every thing was entered (thanks to my early train- 
ing) day by day as it happened; and every thing, down to the smallest 
particular, shall be told here. My sacred regard for truth is (thank Cod) 
far above my respect for persons. It will be easy for Mr. Blake to sup- 
press what may not prove to be sufficiently flattering in these pages to 
the person chiefly concerned in them. He had purchased my time, but 
not even his wealth can purchase my conscience too.* 

My diary informs me that I was accidentally passing Aunt Verinder’s 
house in Montagu Square, on Monday, 3d July, 1848. 

Seeing the shutters opened, and the blinds drawn up, I felt that it 
would be an act of polite attention to knock and make inquiries. The 
person who answered the door informed me that my aunt and her daugh- 
ter (I really can not call her my cousin! ) had arrived from the country 
a week since, and meditated making some stay in London. I sent up a 
message at once, declining 'to disturb them, and only begging to know 
whether I could be of any use. 

The person who answered the door took my message in insolent si- 
lence, and left me standing in the hall. She is the daughter of a heathen 
old man named Betteredge — long, too long, tolerated in my aunt’s fami- 
ly. I sat down in the hall to wait for my answ^er — and having always a 
few tracts in my bag, I selected one which proved to be quite providen- 

* Note. Added by Franklin Blake. — Miss Clack may make her mind quite easy on 
Ibis point. Nothing will be added, altered, or removed, in her manuscript, 01 in any 
of the other manuscripts which pass through my hands Whatever opinion'^ any of 
the writers may express, w hatever peculiarities of treatment may mark, and jierhaps, 
In a literary sense, disfigure the narratives which I am now collecting, not a line will 
be tampered with anywhere, from first to last. As genuine documents they arc sent to 
me — and as genuine documents I shall preserve them, indorsed hy the attestations of 
witnesses who can speak to the facts It only remains to be added, that * the [lerson 
thiefly concerned” in Miss Clack’s narrative is happy cnougii the present moment 
lot only to biave the smartest exercise of Miss Clack’s pen, but even to recognize its 
inquestionable value as an instrument for the exhibition of Miss Clack’s character. 
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tially applicable to the person who answered the door. The hall was dirty 
and the chair was hard; but the blessed consciousness of returning good 
for evil raised me quite above any trifling considerations of that kind. 
The tract was one of a series addressed to young women on the sinful- 
ness of dress. In style it was devoutly familiar. Its title was, “A Word 
With You On Your Cap-Ribbons.’* 

“My lady is much obliged, and begs you will come and lunch to-mor- 
row at two.” 

I passed over the manner in which she gave her message, and the 
dreadful boldness of her look. I thanked this young castaway; and I 
said, in a tone of Christian interest, “Will you favor me by accepting a 
tract?” 

She looked at the title. “Is it written by a man or a woman, miss? If 
it’s written by a woman, I had rather not read it on that account. If it’s 
written by a man, I beg to inform him Uiat he knows nothing about it.” 
She handed me back the tract and opened the door. We must sow the 
good seed somehow. I w^aited till the d(K)r w^as shut on me, and slipped 
the tract into the letter-box. When I had dropped another tract through 
the area railings, I felt relieved, in some small degree, of a heavy respon- 
sibility toward others. 

We had a meeting that evening of the Select Committee of the 
Mothers’-Siiuili-L.'lothes-Conversion-Society. The object of this excellent 
Charity is — as all seiious people know* — to rescue unredeemed fathers* 
trow.seis from the pawnbroker, and to prevent their resumption, on the 
part of the irreclaimable parent, by abridging them immediately to suit 
the proportions of the innocent son. I was a member, at that time, of the 
.select committee; and I mention the Society here, because my precious 
and admirable friend, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, w’as associated wdth our 
work of moral and material usefulnes^. 1 had expected to see him in the 
board-room on the Monday evening of wdiich I am now W’riting, and had 
purposed to tell him when we met of dear .Aunt X'erinder's arrival in 
London. To my great disappointment, he never appeared. On my ex- 
pressing a feeling of surprise at hi'> absence, my sisters of the Committee 
all looked up together from their trowsers (we had a great pressure of 
business that night) and asked in amazement if I had not heard the new's. 
I acknowledged my ignorance, and was then told for the first time of an 
event which forms so to speak, the starting-point of this narrative. On 
the previous Friday two gentlemen — occupying widely different positions 
in society — had been the victims of an outrage w^hich had startled all 
London. One of the gcnllemen was Mr. Septimus Luker, of Lambeth. 
The other w^as Mr. Ginlfrey Ablewhite. 

Living in my present isolation, I have no means of introducing tie 
newspaixT account of the outrage into my narrative. I was also deprived, 
at the time, of the inestimable advantage of hearing the events related 
by the fervid elcKiuence of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite .All I can do "o state 
the facts as they were staled, on that Monday evening, to me; proceed- 
ing on the plan which I have been taught from infancy to adopt in fold- 
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ing up my clothes. Every thing shall be put neatly, and every thing shall 
be put in its place. These lines are written by a poor weak woman. From 
a poor weak woman who will be cruel enough to expect more? I 

The date — thanks to my dear parents, no dictionary that ever was^ 
written can be more particular than I am about dates — was Friday, June 
30, 1848. 

Early on that memorable day our gifted Mr. Godfrey happened to be 
cashing a check at a banking-house in Lombard Street. The name of the 
firm is accidentally blotted in my diary, and my sacred regard for truth 
forbids me to hazard a guess in a matter of this kind. Fortunately, the 
name of the firm doesn’t matter. What does matter is a circumstance that 
occurred when Mr. Godfrey had transacted his business. On gaining the 
door he encountered a gentleman — a perfect stranger to him — ^who was 
accidentally leaving the office exactly at the same time as himself. A 
momentary contest of politeness ensued between them as to who should 
be the first to pass through the door of !he bank. The stranger insisted on 
making Mr. Godfrey precede him; Mr. Godfrey said a few civil words; 
they bowed, and parted in the street. 

Thoughtless and superficial people may say. Here is surely a very 
trumpery little incident related in an absurdly circumstantial manner. 
Oh, my young friends and fellow-sinners! beware of presuming to exer- 
cise your poor carnal reason. Oh, be morally tidy! Let your faith be as 
your stockings, and your stockings as your faith. Both ever spotless, and 
both ready to put on at a moment’s notice! 

I beg a thousand pardons. I have fallen insensibly into my Sunday- 
school style. Most inappropriate in such a record as this. Let me try to be 
worldly — ^let me say that trifles, in this case as in many others, led to ter- 
rible results. Merely premising that the polite stranger was Mr. Luker, of 
Lambeth, we will now follow Mr. Godfrey home to his residence at Kil- 
burn. 

He found waiting for him, in the hall, a poorly clad but delicate and 
interesting looking little boy. The boy handed him a letter, merely men- 
tioning that he had been intrusted with it by an old lady whom he did 
not know, and who had given him no instructions to wait for an answer. 
Such incidents as these were not uncommon in Mr. Godfrey’s large ex- 
perience as a promoter of public charities. He let the boy go, and opened 
the letter. 

The handwriting was entirely unfamiliar to him. It requested his at- 
tendance, within an hour’s time, at a house in Northumberland Street, 
Strand, which he had never had occasion to enter before. The object 
sought was to obtain from the v.orthy manager certain details on the sub- 
ject of the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion-Society, and the informa- 
tion was wanted by an elderly lady who proposed adding largely to the 
resources of the charity, if her questions were met by satisfactory replies. 
She mentioned her name, and she added that the shortness of her stay 
in London prevented her from giving any longer notice to the eminent 
philanthropist whom she addressed. 
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Ordinary people might have hesitated before setting aside their own 
engagements to suit the convenience of a stranger. 'I'lie Christian Hero 
never hesitates where good is to be done. Mr. Godfrey instantly turned 
back, and proceeded to the house in Northumberland Street. A most res- 
pec table though somewhat corpulent man answered the door, and, on 
hearing Mr. Godfrey’s name, immediately conducted him into an empty 
apartment at the back, on the drawing-room floor. He noticed two un- 
usual things on entering the room. One of them was a faint odor of musk 
and camphor. The other was an ancient Oriental manuscript, richly illu- 
minated with Indian figures and devices, that lay open to inspection on a 
table. 

He was looking at the book, the position of w’hich caused him to stand 
with his back turned toward the closed folding-doors communicating 
with the front-room, when, without the slightest previous noise to warn 
hina, he felt himself suddenly seized round the neck from behind. He had 
just time to notice that the arm round his neck was naked and of a taw- 
ny-brown color, before his eyes w’ere bandaged, his mouth was gagged, 
and he was thrown helpless on the floor by (as he judged) two men. A 
third rifled his pockets, and — if, as a lady, I may venture to use such an 
expression — searched him, without ceremony, through and through to 
his skin. 

Here I greatly enjoy saying a few cheering words on the devout 

confidence which could alone have sustained Mr. Godfrey in an emergen- 
cy so terrible as thi^. Perhap}S, however, the position and appearance of 
my admirable friend at the culminating period of the outrage (as above 
described) are hardly within the proper limits of female discussion. Let 
me pass over the next few^ moments, and return to Mr. Godfrey at the 
time when the odious search of his person had been completed. The out- 
rage had bcH?n perpetrated throughout in dead silence. At the end of it 
some words were exchanged, among the invisible wretches, in a language 
which he did not understand, but in terms w^hich wTre plainly expressive 
(to his cultivated ear) of disappointment and rage. He was suddenly 
lifted from the ground, placed in a chair, and bound there hand and foot. 
The next moment he felt the air flowing in from the open door, listened 
and felt f)ersuaded that he was alone again in the room. 

An interval elapsed, and he heard a sound below' like the rustling 
sound of a woman’s dress. It advanced up the stairs, and stopped. A fe- 
male scream rent the atmosphere of guill. A man’s voice beltm' e.xclaimed. 
‘'Halloo! ’’ A man's feet ascended the stairs. Mr. Godfrey felt Christian 
fingers unfastening his bandage, and extracting his gag. He looked in 
amazement at two respectable strangers, and faintly articulated, “What 
does it mean?” The two resix*ctable strangers looked back, and said, 
“Exactly the question we were going to ask yow.” 

The inevitable explanation followed. No! Let me be scrupulously par- 
ticular. Sal volatile and water followed, to compose dear Mr. »dfrey’s 
nerves. The explanation came next. 

It appeared, from the statement of the landlord and landlady of the 
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house (persons of good repute in the neighborhood), that their first and 
second floor apartments had been engaged, on the previous day, for a 
week certain, by a most respectable-looking gentleman — the same who 
has been already described as answering the door to Mr. Godfrey’s 
knock. The gentleman had paid the week's rent and all the week's extras 
in advance, stating that the apartments w'ere wanted for three Oriental 
noblemen, friends of his, who w^ere visiting England for the first time. 
Early on the morning of the outrage two of the Oriental strangers, ac- 
companied by their respectable English friend, took possession of the 
apartments. The third was expected to join them shortly; and the lug- 
gage (reported as veiy bulky) was announced to follow when it had 
passed through the Custom-house, late in the afternoon. Not more than 
ten minutes previous to Mr. Godfrey's visit the third foieigner had ar- 
rived. Nothing out of the common had happened, to the knowledge of the 
landlord and landlady down stairs, until within the last five minutes — 
when they had seen the three forcigneis, accompanied by their respecta- 
ble English friend, all leave the house together, w'alking quietly in the 
direction of the Strand. Remembering that a visitor had called, and not 
having seen the visitor also leave the house, the landlady had thought it 
rather strange that the gentleman should be left by himself up stairs. 
After a short discussion with her husband, she had considered it advisa- 
ble to ascertain w’hether any thing was wrong. The result had followed, 
as I have already attempted to describe it; and there the explanation 
of the landlord and the landlady came to an end. 

An investigation w^as next made in the room. Dear Mr. Godfrey’s 
property was found scattered in all directions. When the articles were 
collected, however, nothing w'as missing; his w^atch, chain, purse, keys, 
pocket-handkerchief, note-book, and all his loose papers, had been close- 
ly examined, and had then been left unharmed to be resumed by the 
owner. In the same w’ay, not the smallest morsel of property belonging 
to the proprietors of the house had been abstracted. I'he Oriental noble- 
men had removed their owm illuminated manuscript, and had removed 
nothing else. 

What did it mean^ Taking the worldly point of view’, it appeared to 
mean that Mr. Godfrey had been the victim of some incomprehensible 
error, committed by certain unknow'n men. A dark conspiracy was on 
foot in the midst of us, and our beloved and innocent friend had been en- 
tangled in its meshes. When the Christian hero of a hundred charitable 
victories plunges into a pitfall that has been dug for him by mistake, oh, 
what a warning it is to the rest of us to be unceasingly on our guard! 
How soon may our own evil passions prove to be Oriental noblemen who 
pounce on us unawares! 

I could write pages of affectionate warning on this one theme, but 
(alas! ) I am not permitted to improve — I am condemned to narrate. My 
wealthy relative’s check — henceforth the incubus of my existence — 
warns me that I have not done with this record of violence yet. We must 
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leave Mr. Godfrey to recover in Northumberland Street, and must follow 
the proceedings of Mr. Luker, at a later period of the day. 

After leaving the bank, Mr Luker had visited various parts of Lon- 
don on business errands. Returning to his own residence, he found a let- 
ter waiting for him, which wms described as having been left a short time 
previously by a boy. In this case, as in Mr. Goclfrey s case, the hand- 
writing w'as strange, but the name mentioned was the name of one of 
Mr. Luker ’s customers. His cor re.^pon dent announced (writing in the 
third person — ai)parently by the hand of a deputy) that he had been 
unexpectedly summoned to London. He had just cstaldished himself in 
lodgings in .Mfrcd Place, Tottenham Court road, and he desired to see 
Mr. Luker immediately, on the subject of a purchase w'hich he contem- 
plated making. The gentleman was an enthusiastic collector of Oriental 
anticiuities, and had been for many yeais a liberal patron of the establish- 
meJit in Lambeth Oh, when shall v\e wean ourselves from the worship 
of Mammon! Mr. Luker called a cab, and drove off instantly to his liber- 
al patron. 

Exactly what had happened to Mr. Godfrey in Northumberland Street 
now^ happened to Mr. Luker in Alfred Place Once more the respectable 
man answered the door, and .showed the visitor up stairs into the back 
drawing-room There, again, lay the illuminated manuscript on a table. 
Mr. Luker’- .’^*ention was absorb(*d, as Mr. Godfrey's attention had 
been absorbed, by th’s beautiful work of Indian art. He too w'as aroused 
from his studies by a tawny naked arm round his throat, by a bandage 
over his eyes, and by a gag in his mouth He too w’as thrown prostrate, 
and searched to the skin A longer interval had then elapsed than had 
passed in the experience of Mr Godfrey, but it had ended as before, in 
the persons of the house suspecting something wrong, and going up stairs 
to see what had happened. Precisely the same explanation which the 
landlord in Northumberland Street had given to Mr. Godfrey the land- 
lord in .Alfred Place now' gave to Mr Luker. Both had been imposed on 
in the same way by the plaiiNihle address and the well-filled purse of the 
respectable stranger, who introduced himself as acting for his foreign 
friends. The one point of difference between the tw'O cases occurred when 
the scattered contents of Mr, Luker s pockets were being collected from 
the flour. His watch and purse were safe, but (less fortunate than Mr, 
Godfrey) one of the Icxise papers that he carried about him had been 
taken away. The paper in cpiestion acknowledged the receipt of a valua- 
ble of great price w'hirh Mr Luker had that day left m the care of his 
bankers. This document would be useless for purposes of fraud, in^is- 
much as it provided that the valuable should only be given up on the 
personal application of the owner As soon as he recovered himself. Mr. 
Luker hurried to the baiik, on the chance that the thieves who had 
robbed him might ignorantly present themselves with the receipt. Noth- 
ing had been seen of them when he arrived at the establishm nt, and 
nothing was seen of them afterward. Their respectable Pnglisii friend 
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had (in the opinion of the bankers) looked the receipt over before they 
attempted to make use of it, and had given them the necessary warning 
in good time. 

Information of both outrages was communicated to the police, and the 
needful investigations were pursued, I believe, with great energy. The 
authorities held that a robbery had been planned, on insufficient infor- 
mation received by the thieves. They had been plainly not sure whether 
Mr. Luker had, or had not, trusted the transmission of his precious gem 
to another person, and poor polite Mr. Godfrey had paid the penalty of 
having been seen accidentally speaking to him. Add to this, that Mr. 
Godfrey s absence from our Monday evening meeting had been occa- 
sioned by a consultation of the authorities, at which he was requested to 
assist — and all the explanations required being now given, I may pro- 
ceed with the simpler story of my own little personal experiences in Mon- 
tagu Square. 

I was punctual to the luncheon-hour on Tuesday. Reference to my 
diary shows this to have been a checkered day — much in it to be devout- 
ly regretted, much in it to be devoutly thankful for. 

Dear Aunt Verinder received me with her usual grace and kindness. 
But I noticed after a little while that something w’as vvrong. Certain anx- 
ious looks escaped my aunt, all of which took the direction of her 
daughter. I never see Rachel myself without wondering how it can be 
that so insignificant-looking a person should be the child of such distin- 
guished parents as Sir John and Lady Verjnder. On this occasion, how- 
ever, she not only disappointed — ^she really shocked me. There was an 
absence of all lady-like restraint in her language and manner most pain- 
ful to see. She was possessed by some feverish excitement which made 
her distressingly loud when she laughed, and sinfully wasteful and capri- 
cious in what she ate and drank at lunch. I felt deeply for her poor 
mother, even before the true state of the case had been confidentially 
made known to me. 

Luncheon over, my aunt said: “Remember w^hat the doctor told you, 
Rachel, about quieting yourself with a book after taking your meals.” 

“Ill go into the library, mamma,” she answered. “But if Godfrey calls, 
mind I am told of it. I am dying for more news of him, after his adven- 
ture in Northumberland Street.” She kissed her mother on the forehead, 
and looked my way. “Good-bye, Clack!” she said, carelessly. Her inso- 
lence roused no angry feeling in me. I only made a private memorandiftn 
to pray for her. 

When we were left by oursel.es my aunt told me the whole horrible 
story of the Indian Diamond, which, I am happy to know, it is not neces- 
sary to repeat here. She did not conceal from me that she would have pre- 
ferred keeping silence on the subject. But when her own servants all 
knew of the loss of the Moonstone, and when some of the circumstances 
had actually found their way into the newspapers — when strangers were 
speculating whether there was any connection between what had hap)- 
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pened at Lady Verinder’s country house, and what iial happened in 
Northumberland Street and Alfred Place — concealment was not to be 
thought of ; and perfect frankness became a necessity as well as a virtue. 

Some persons, hearing what I now heard, would have been probably 
overwhelmed with astonishment. For my own part, knowing Rachel’s 
spirit to have been essentially unregenerate from her childhood upward, 
I was prepared for whatever my aunt could tell me on the subject of her 
daughter. It might have gone on from bad to worse till it ended in Mur- 
der; and I should still have said to myself, The natural result! oh, dear, 
dear, the natural result! The one thing that did shock me was the course 
my aunt had taken under the circumstances. Here surely was a case for 
a clergyman, if ever there was one yet! Lady Verinder had thought it a 
case for a physician. All my poor aunt’s early life had been passed in 
her father’s godless household. The natural result again! Oh, dear, dear, 
the natural result again! 

*^The doctor recommends plenty of exercise and amusement for Ra- 
chel, and strongly urges me to keep her mind as much as possible from 
dwelling on the past,” said Lady Verinder. 

'^Oh, what heathen advice!" I thought to myself. “In this Christian 
country, what heathen advice!” 

My aunt went on: ‘T do my best to carry out the doctor’s instructions. 
But this adventure of Godfrey's happens at a most unfortunate 

time. Rachel has been incessantly restless and excited since she first 
heard of it. She left me no peace till I had written and asked my nephew 
Ablewhite to come here. She even feels an interest in the other person 
who was roughly used — Mr. Luker, or some such name — though the man 
is, of course, a tcial stranger to her.” 

“Your knowledge of the world, dear aunt, is superior to mine,” I sug- 
gested, diffidently. “But there mu^t be a reason surely for this extraordi- 
nary conduct on Rachels pari. She is keeping a sinful secret from you 
and from every body. May there not be 'Something in these recent events 
w’hich threatens her secret with discovery^” 

“Discovery?"' repeated my aunt "What can you possibly mean? Dis- 
coveiy through Mr Luker? Discovery through my nephew?” 

.A.s the word passed her lij)s a special providence occurred. The ser- 
vant opened the door, and announced Mr Godfrey Ablewhite. 


CHAP TER II 

Mr. Godfrey followed the announcement of his name — as Mr. Godfrey 
does every thing else — e .acily at the right time. He was not so close on 
the servant’s heels as to startle us. He was not so far behind as to cause 
us the double inconvenience of a pause and an open door It ‘s in the 
completeness of his daily life that the true Christian appeals, ihis dear 
man was very complete. 
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“Go to Miss Verinder,” said my aunt, addressing the servant, “and tell 
her Mr. Ablewhite is here.” 

We both inquired after his health. We both asked him together wheth- 
er he felt like himself again, after his terrible adventure of the past week. 
With perfect tact he contrived to answer us at the same moment. Lady 
Verinder had his reply in words. I had his charming smile. 

“What,” he cried, with infinite tenderness, “have I done to deserve all 
this sympathy? My dear aunt! my dear Miss Clack! I have merely 
been mistaken for somebody else. I have only been blindfolded; I have 
only been strangled ; I have only been thrown flat on my back, on a very 
thin carpet covering a particularly hard floor. Just think how much worse 
it might have been; I might have been murdered; I might have been 
robb^. What have I lost? Nothing but Nervous Force — which the law 
doesn’t recognize as property; so that, strictly speaking, I have lost noth- 
ing at all. If I could have had my own way I would have kept my ad- 
venture to myself — I shrink from all this fuss and publicity. But Mr. 
Luker made hh injuries public, and my injuries, as the necessary conse- 
quence, have been proclaimed in their turn. I have become the pioperty 
of the newspapers until the gentle reader gets sick of the subject I am 
very sick indeed of it myself. May the gentle reader soon be like me' 
And how is dear RacheP Still enjoying the gayeties of London? So glad 
to hear it! Miss Clack, I need all your indulgence I am sadly behind- 
hand with my Committee Work and my dear Ladies But I really do 
hope to look in at the Mothers ’-Small-Clothes next week. Did you make 
cheering progress at Monday's Committee'-^ Was the board hc^peful about 
future prospects? And are we nicely off for Trowsers? ' 

The heavenly gentleness of his smile made his apologies inesLstible 
The richness of his deep voice added its own indescribable charm to the 
interesting business question which he had just addressed to me In 
truth, we were almost too nicely off for Trowsers; w'e were quite over- 
whelmed by them. I was just about to say so, when the door opened 
again, and an element of worldly disturbance entered the room in the 
person of Miss Verinder. 

She approached dear Mr. Godfrey at a most unlady-like rate of ^peod, 
with her hair shockingly untidy, her face \\hat / should call, unbecom- 
ingly flushed. 

“I am charmed to see you, Godfrey,*’ she said, addressing him, 1 
grieve to add, in the off-hand manner of one young man talking to an- 
other. “I wish you had brought Mr. Luker with you. You ancl he (as 
long as our present excitement lasts) are the tw'o most interesting men in 
all London. Its morbid to say this; it's unhealthy; its all that a well- 
regulated mind like Miss Clack’s most instinctively shudders at Never 
mind that. Tell me the whole of the Northuml3erland Street story di- 
rectly. I know the newspapers have left some of it out.” 

Even dear Mr. Godfrey partakes of the fallen nature which we all 
inherit from Adam — it is a very small share of our numan legacy, but. 
aks! he has it. I confess it grieved me to see'him take Rachel’s hand in 
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both of his own hands, and lay it softly on the left side of his waistcoat. 
It was a direct encouragement to her reckless way of talking, and her 
insolent reference to me. 

“Dearest Rachel,’’ he said, in the same voice which had thrilled me 
when he spoke of our prospects and our trowsers, “the newspapers have 
told you every thing — and they have told it much better than I can.” 

“Godfrey thinks we all make too much of the matter,” my aunt re- 
marked. “He has just been saying that he doesn’t care to speak of it.” 

“Why?” 

She put the (juestion with a sudden Hash in her eyes, and a sudden look 
up into Mr. Godfrey s face. On hi^i sifle he looked down at her with an 
indulgence so injudicious and so il!-(h‘se! ved that I really felt called on 
to interfere. 

“Rachel, darlingl” 1 remonstrated, gently, “true greatness and true 
courage are ever modest ” 

“^'ou are a very g(K)d fellow in your way, Godfrey,” she said — not tak- 
ing the smallest notice, observe, of me, and still speaking to her cousin 
as if she was one young man addressing another. “But I am quite sure 
you iire not great , I don't believe you possess any extraordinary courage; 
and 1 am fiimly persuaded — if you e\er had any modesty — that youi 
lady-woishipers relieved you of that \irtue a good many years since Voi 
have some p A.iti reason for not talking of }our adventure in Northum- 
berland Mreet, and I mean to know it 

“My reason !*> the •Nimplest imaginable and the most easily acknowl- 
edged," he an^\^ered, still bearing wath hei. “I am tired of the subject ' 

' You are tired of the subject My tlear Godfrey, I am going to make 
a remark ” 

*‘Whal is it'*^ ' 

‘ You li\e a great deal too much in the society of w^jmen. And you 
ha\e contracted two \ery bad habits in con'^equence. You have learned 
to talk nonsense sciiously. and you have got into a w’ay of telling fibs for 
the pleasure of telling them You can t go straight w'llh your lady-wor- 
shipers 1 mean to make you go '^tiaight with wr. Come and sit down. 
I am brimful of dcnMirighl que-lions. and I expect you to be brimful of 
dow'iinght answers " 

She actually dragged him acro>s the room to a chair by the wdndow, 
where the light would fall on hK> lace. 1 deeply feel being obliged to re- 
port such language and to desciibe such conduct. But, hemmed in as I 
am, between Mr. Franklin Blake's check on one side and my owm sacred 
regard for truth on the other, what am I to do? I looked at my aunt. 
She sat unmoved, apparenth in no w'ay dispensed to interfere I had 
never noticed this kind of ti»rpor in her before. It was, perhaps, the reac- 
tion after the trying time .-^he had had in the country Not a pheasant 
symptom to remark, be it what it might, at dear Lady Verinder’s age, 
and WMth dear Lady Verindei ’s autumnal exuberance of figure. 

In the mean time Rachel had settled herself at the window’ Wiih our 
amiable and forbearing — our too forbearing — Mr. Godfrey She began 
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the string of questions with which she had threatened him, taking no 
more notice of her mother or of myself than if we had not been in the 
room. 

“Have the police done any thing, Godfrey?’’ 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“It is certain, I suppose, that the three men who laid the trap for you 
were the same three men who afterward laid the trap for Mr. Luker?” 

“Humanly speaking, my dear Rachel, there can be no doubt of it.” 

“And not a trace of them has been discovered?” 

“Not a trace.” 

“It is thought — is it not? — that these three men are the three Indians 
who came to our house in the country.” 

“Some people think so.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“My dear Rachel, they blindfolded me before I could see their faces. 
I know nothing whatever of the matter. How can I offer any opinion on 
it?” 

Even the angelic gentleness of Mr. Godfrey was, you see, beginning to 
give way at last under the persecution inflicted on him. Whether un- 
bridled curiosity, or ungovernable dread, dictated Miss Verinder's ques- 
tions, I do not presume to inquire. I only report that, on Mr. Godfrey’s 
attempting to rise, after giving her the answer just described, she ac- 
tually took him by the two shoulders and pushed him back into his chair. 
— Oh, don’t say this was immodest! don’t even hint that the recklessness 
of guilty terror could alone account for such conduct as I have described! 
We must not judge others. My Christian friends, indeed, indeed, indeed, 
we must not judge others! 

She went on with her questions, unabashed. Earnest Biblical students 
will perhaps be reminded — as I was reminded — of the blinded children 
of the devil, who went on with their orgies, unabashed, in the time be- 
fore the Flood. 

“I want to know something about Mr. Luker, Godfrey.” 

“I am again unfortunate, Rachel. No man knows less of Mr. Luker 
than I do.” 

“You never saw him before you and he met accidentally at the bank?” 

“Never.” 

“You have seen him since?” 

“Yes. We have been examined together, as well as separately, to assist 
the police.” 

“Mr. Luker was robbed of a receipt which he had got from his bank- 
er’s — was he not? What was the receipt for?” 

“For a valuable gem which he had placed in the safe-keeping of the 
bank.” 

“That’s what the newspapers say. It may be enough for the general 
reader; but it is not enough for me. The banker’s receipt must have men- 
tioned what the gem was?” 
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‘The banker’s receipt, Rachel — as I have heard it described — ^men- 
tioned nothing of the kind. A valuable gem, belonging to Mr. Luker; 
deposited by Mr. Luker; sealed with Mr. Luker’s .seal; and only to be 
given up on Mr. Luker’s personal application. That was the form, and 
that is all I know about it.” 

She wailed a moment after he had said that. She looked at her mother 
and sighed. She looked back again at Mr. Godfrey, and went on. 

“Some of our private affairs, at home,” she said, “seem to have got 
into the newspapers >” 

“I grieve to say, it is so.” 

“And some idle people, perfect strangers to us, are trying to trace a 
connection between what happened at our house in Yorkshire and what 
has happened since here in London.-*” 

“The public curiosity, in certain quarters, is, T fear, taking that turn.” 

“The people who say that the three unknown men who ill-used you 
and Mr. Luker are the three Indians, also say that the valuable gem — ” 

There she slopped. She had become gradually, within the last few 
moments, whiter and whiter in the face. 'I'he extraordinary blackness of 
her hair made this paleness, by contrast, so ghastly to look at that we all 
thought she would faint at that moment when she checked herself in the 
middle of her question. Dear Mr. Godfrey made a second attempt to 
leave his chai'* aunt entreated her to say no more. I followed my 
aunt with a modest medicinal peace-offering in the shape of a bottle of 
salts. We none of us produced the slightest effect on her. “Godfrey, stay 
where you are. Mamma, there is not the least reason to be alarmed 
about me. Glack, you’re dying to hear the end of it — I won’t faint, ex- 
pressly to oblige you/* 

Those were the exact w’ords she used — taken down in my diary the 
moment I got home. But oh, don't let us judge! My Christian friends, 
don’t let us judge! 

She turned once more to Mr. Godfrey. With an obstinacy dreadful to 
see she went back again to the place where she had checked herself, and 
completed her question in these words. 

“1 spoke to you a minute since about w^hat people were saying in cer- 
tain quarters, 'hell me plainly, Godfrey, do they any of them say that 
Mr. Luker s valuable gem is — The Moonstone?” 

As the name of the Indian Diamond passed her lips I saw a change 
come over my admirable friend. His complexion deepened. He lost the 
genial suavity of manner w’hich is one of his greatest charms. A noble 
indignation inspired his reply. 

“They do say it,” he answered. “There are people who don't hesitate 
to accuse Mr. Luker of telling a falsehood to serve some private in- 
terests of his own. He has jver and over again solemnly declared that, 
until this scandal assailed him, he had never even heard of the Moon- 
stone. And these vile people reply, without a shadow of proof to mstify 
them. He has his reasons for concealment; we decline to believe '..im on 
his oath. Shameful! shameful!” 
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Rachel looked at him very strangely — I can^t well describe how- 
while he was speaking. When he had done, she said: 

“Considering that Mr. Luker is only a chance acquaintance of yours, 
you take up his cause, Godfrey, rather warmly.” 

My gifted friend made her one of the most truly evangelical answers 
i ever heard in my life. 

VI hope, Rachel, I take up the cause of all oppressed people rather 
warmly,” he said. 

The tone in which those words were spoken might have melted a stone. 
But, oh dear, what is the hardness of stone? Nothing compared to the 
hardness of the iinregenerate human heart! She sneered. I blush to re- 
cord it — she sneered at him to his face. 

‘‘Keep your beautiful language for your Ladies’ Committees, Godfrey. 
I am certain that the scandal which has assailed Mr. Luker has not 
spared You.” 

Even my aunt’s torpor w^as roused by those words. 

“My dear Rachel,” she remonstrated, “you have really no right to 
say that ! ” 

“I mean no harm, mamma — I mean good. Have a moment’s patience 
with me, and you will see.” 

She looked back at Mr. Godfrey with what appeared to be a sudden 
pity for him. She went the length — the very iinlacly-like length — of Hik- 
ing him by the hand. 

“I am certain,” she said, “that I have found out the true reason of 
your unwillingness to speak of this matter before my mother and be- 
fore me. An unlucky accident has associated you in people’s minds with 
Mr. Luker. You have told me what scandal says of him. What does 
scandal say of you.^’^ 

Even at the eleventh hour, dear Mr. Godfrey — always ready to re- 
turn good for evil — tried to spare her. 

“Don’t ask mel” he said. “It s better forgotten, Rachel — it is indeed." 

“I will hear it!’’ she cried out, fiercely, at the top of her voice. 

“Tell her, Godfrey!” entreated my aunt. “Nothing can do her such 
harm as your silence is doing now!” 

Mr. Godfrey s fine eyes filled with tears. He cast one last appealing 
look at her — and then he spoke the fatal words: 

“If you will have it, Rachel — scandal says that the Moonstone is in 
pledge to Mr. Luker, and that I am the man who has pawned it ” 

She started to her feet with a scream. She looked backward and for- 
ward from Mr. Godfrey to my aunt, and from my aunt to Mr. Gixifrey, 
in such a frantic manner that I really thought she had gone mad. 

“Don’t speak to me! Don’t touch me!” she exclaimed, shrinking back 
from all of us (I declare like some hunted animal! ) into a corner of the 
room. “This is my fault’ I must set it right. I have sacrificed myself — I 
had a right to do that if I liked. But to let an innocent man be ruined; 
to keep a secret which destroys his character foi life — Oh, good God, 
it’s too horrible 1 I can’t bear it! ’’ 
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My aunt half rose from her chair, then suddenly sat down again. She 
called to me faintly, and pointed to a little phial in her work-box. 

“Quick!” she whispered. “Six drops, in water. Don’t let Rachel see.” 

Under other circumstances J .should have thought this strange. There 
was no time now to think — there was only time to give the medicine. 
Dear Mr. (Godfrey unconsciously assisted me in concealing w^hat I was 
about from Rachel by speaking composing words to her at the other 
end of the room. 

“Indeed — indeed you exaggerate,” J heard him .say. “My reputation 
stands too high to be destroyed by a miseiable passing scandal like this. 
It will be all forgotten in another week Let us never speak of it again.” 

She was |ieifettly inaccessible e\en to such generosity as this. She 
went on from bad to wor^e 

“I must and will stop it," she said ‘ Mamma! hear w’hat I say. Miss 
ClaeV ' hear what 1 say I know the hand that took the Moonstone. T 
know’" — she laid a strong einphaMs on die words, she stamped her foot 
in the rage that possi^^^ed hei- “/ kmru^ that Godfrey Ahlc^vhitc is in- 
noerntf 'I'ake me to tlie magistrate, Godfrey' Take me to the magis- 
trate, and 1 will sw’ear it'” 

My aunt caught m(‘ by the hand and whispered, “Stand betw’een us 
for a minute or two Don't let Radiel m'c me ' I noticed a blui«ih tinge 
in her face ^ alarmed me She "^aw 1 was startled “The drops wall 
put me right in a nurotc or tw’o,' she said, and so closed her eyes and 
waited a little. 

While thi'' Wits going on I he.ird dear Mr Godfrey still gently remon- 
strating. 

“You must not apiKui publicly in such a thing this," he said. “Towr 
reputation, dearest Rachel, i> something too pure and too sacred to be 
trifled with." 

“A/y refHitation' " She burst out laughing. “Why, I am accused, God- 
frey, iLs well as you. The best deiocti\e officer in England declares that 
I have stolen my own Diamond .\sk him what he thinks, and he will tell 
you that 1 have pledged the Moon-tone to pay my private debts'" She 
stopped — ran acu^s^ the ro(»m--and fell on her knees at her mother's 
feet. “Oh, mamma' mamma' mamma' I must be mad — rnu-tn't P — 
not to ow’ii the truth .'^be was too vehement to notice her moth- 

er’s condition — she w\i> on hca tivt again and back with Mr. Godfrey 
in an instant. “I won’t Ut >ou — I won’^ let any innocent man — be ac- 
cused and disgraced through my fault If you won’t take me before the 
magistrate, draw out .i declaration of your innocence on paper, and T 
will sign it. Do as 1 tell you, Ciodfrey, or I'll w’rite it to the newspaiiers — 
ril go out and cry it in the stieet>'” 

We will not say this was the language of remorse — w’e will say ii w’as 
the language of hysterics. Indulgent ^Ir. Godfrey pacified her In taking 
a sheet of paper aiwi drawing out the declaration. She signed it in r fever- 
ish hurry. “Show it everywhere — don't think of she said. a.> gave 
it to him. “1 am afraid, Godfrey, I have not done you justice liitherto 
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in my thoughts. You are more unselfish — you are a better man than I 
believed you to be. Come here when you can, and I will try and repair 
the wrong I have done you.” 

She gave him her hand. Alas for our fallen nature! Alas for Mr. God- 
frey! He not only forgot himself so far as to kiss her hand — he adopted a 
gentleness of tone in answering her which, in such a case, was little bet- 
ter than a compromise with sin. will come, dearest,” he said, “on 
condition that we don’t speak of this hateful subject again.” Never had 
I seen and heard our Christian Hero to less advantage than on this oc- 
casion. 

Before another word cbuld be said by any body a thundering knock 
at the street-door startled us all. I looked through the window and saw 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil waiting before the house — as typi- 
fied in a carriage and horses, a powdered footman, and three of the most 
audaciously-dressed women I ever beheld in my life. 

Rachel started and composed herself. She crossed the room to her 
mother. 

“They have come to take me to the flower-show,” she said. “One word, 
mamma, before I go. I have not distressed you, have T?” 

(Is the bluntness of moral feeling which could ask such a question as 
that, after what had just happened, to be pitied or condemned? I like 
to lean toward mercy. Let us pity it.) 

The drops had produced their effect. My poor aunt's complexion was 
like itself again. “No, no, my dear,” she said. “Go with our friends and 
enjoy yourself.” 

Her daughter stooped and kissed her. I had left the window, and was 
near the door when Rachel approached it to go out. Another change had 
come over her — she was in tears. I looked wdth interest at the momentary 
softening of that obdurate heart. I felt inclined to say a few earnest 
words. Alas! my well-meant sympathy only gave offense. “What do you 
mean by pitying me?” she, asked, in a bitter whisper, as she passed to the 
door. “Don’t you see how happy I am? I’m going to the flower-show, 
Clack; and I’ve got the prettiest bonnet in London.” She completed the 
hollow mockery of that address by blowing me a kiss — and so left the 
room. 

I wish I could describe in words the compassion that I felt for this 
miserable and misguided girl. But I am almost as poorly provided with 
words as with money. Permit me to say — my heart bled for her. 

Returning to my aunt's chair, I observed dear Mr. Godfrey searching 
for something softly here and there in different parts of the room. Before 
I could offer to assist him he had found what he wanted. He came back 
to my aunt and me, with his declaration of innocence in one hand and 
with a box of matches in the other. 

“Dear aunt, a little conspiracy!” he said. “Dear Miss Clack, a pious 
fraud which even your high moral rectitude will excuse! Will you leave 
Rachel to suppose that I accept the generous sclf-sacrifice which has 
signed this paper? Ard will you kindly bear witness that I destroy it in 
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your presence before I leave the house?” He kindled a match, and light- 
ing the paper laid it to burn in a plate on the table. “Any trifling incon- 
venience that I may suffer is as nothing,” he remarked, “compared with 
the importance of preserving that pure neune from the contaminating 
contact of the world. There 1 We have reduced it to a little harmless heap 
of ashes, and our dear impulsive Rachel will never know what we have 
done! How do you feel? — my precious friends, how do you feel? For my 
poor part, I am as light-hearted as a boy!” 

He beamed on us with his beautiful smile; he held out a hand to my 
aunt and a hand to me. I was too deeply affected by his noble conduct to 
speak. I closed my eyes; I put his hand, in a kind of spiritual self-for- 
getfulness, to my lips. He murmured a soft remonstrance. Oh, the ec- 
stasy, the pure, unearthly ecstasy of that moment! I sat — I hardly know 
on what — quite lost in my own exalted feelings. When I opened my eyes 
again^it was like descending from heaven to earth. There was nobody but 
my aunt in the room. He had gone. 

I should like to stop here — I should like to close my narrative with 
the record of Mr. Godfrey’s noble conduct. Unhappily there is more, 
much more, which the unrelenting pecuniary pressure of Mr. Blake’s 
check obliges me to tell. The painful disclosures which were to reveal 
themselves in ivy presence during that Tuesday’s visit to Montagu 
Square were not at an end yet. 

Finding myself alone with Lady Verinder, I turned naturally to the 
subject of her health, touching delicately on the strange anxiety which 
she had shown to conceal her indisposition, and the remedy applied to it, 
from the observation ol her daughter. 

My aunt's reply greatly surprised me. 

“Drusilla,'’ she said ( if I have not already mentioned that my Chris- 
tian name is Drusilla, permit me to mention it now), ‘‘you are touch- 
ing — quite innocently, 1 know — on a very distressing subject.’' 

I rose immediately. Delicacy left me but one alternative — the alter- 
native, after first making my apologies, of taking my leave. Lady Verin- 
der stopped me and insisted on my sitting down again. 

‘‘You have surprised a secret,' she said, “which I had confided to my 
sister, Mrs. Ablewhite, and to my lawyer, Mr. Bruff, and to no one else. 
I can trust in their discretion, and I am sure, when I tell you the cir- 
cumstances, 1 can trust in yours. Have you any pressing engagement, 
Drusilla? or is your time your own this afternoon?” 

It is needless to say that my time was entirely at my aunt’s disposal. 

“Keep me company, then," she said, “for another hour. I have some- 
thing to tell you which I believe you will be sorry to hear. And I shall 
have a service to iisk of yoi* afterward, if you don’t object to assist me.*’ 

It is again needless to say that, so far from objecting, I was all eager- 
ness to assist her. 

“You can wait here,” she went on, “till Mr. Bruff comes at fuc. And 
you can be one of the witnesses, Drusilla, when I sign my ^^'ill." 
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Her Will! I thought of the drops which I had seen in her work-box. I 
thought of the bluish tinge which I had noticed in her complexion. A light 
which was not of this world — a light shining prophetically from an un- 
made grave — dawned solemnly on my mind. My aunt^s secret was a se- 
cret no longer. 


CHAPTER III 

Consideration for poor Lady Verinder forbade me even to hint that I 
had guessed the melancholy truth before she opened her lips. I waited 
her pleasure in silence; and, having privately arranged to say a few sus- 
taining words at the first convenient opportunity, felt prepared for any 
duty that could claim me, no matter how painful it might be. 

“I have been seriously ill, Drusilla, for some time past,” my aunt be-, 
gan. “And strange to say, without knowing it myself.” 

I thought of the thousands on thousands of perishing human creatures 
who were all at that moment spiritually ill, without knowing it them- 
-selves. And I greatly feared that my poor aunt might be one of the num- 
ber. “Yes, dear,” I said, sadly. “Yes.” 

“I brought Rachel to London, as you know, for medical advice,” she 
went on. “I thought it right to consult two doctors.” 

Two doctors! And, oh me (in Rachels state), not one clergyman! 
“Yes, dear,” I said once more. “Yes^" 

“One of the two medical men,” proceeded my aunt, “was a stranger 
to me. The other had been an old friend of my husband’s, and had always 
felt a sincere interest in me for my husband's sake. After prescribing for 
Rachel, he said he wished to speak to me privately in another room. I 
expected, of course, to receive some special directions for the manage- 
ment of my daughter’s health. To my surprise, he took me gravely by 
the hand, and said, T have been looking at you, Lady Verinder, with a 
professional as well as a personal interest. You are, I am afraid, far more 
urgently in need of medical advice than your daughter.’ He put some 
questions to me w^hich 1 was at first inclined to treat lightly enough, until 
I observed that my an.swers distressed him. It ended in his making an 
appointment to come and see me, accompanied by a medical friend, on 
the next day, at an hour when Rachel would not be at home. The result 
of that visit — most kindly and gently conveyed to me — satisfied both 
the physicians that there had been precious time lost which could never 
be regained, and that my case had now passed bej^ond the reach of their 
art. For more than two year«i I have been suffering under an insidious 
form of heart disease, w'hich, without any symptoms to alarm me, has, 
by little and little, fatally broken me down. I may live for some months, 
or I may die before another day has passed over my head — the doctors 
can not, and dare not, speak more positively than this. It would be vain 
to say, my dear, I that I have not had some miserable moments since my 
real situation has been made known to me. But I am more resigned than 
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I was, and I am doing my best to set my worldly affairs in order. My one 
great anxiety is that Rachel should be kept in ignorance of the truth. 
If she knew it, she would at once attribute my broken health to anxiety 
about the Diamond, and would reproach herself bitterly, poor child, for 
what is in no sense her fault. Both the doctors agree that the mischief be- 
gan two, if not three years since. I am sure you will keep my secret, 
Drusilla — for I am sure I see sincere sorrow and sympathy for me in your 
face.” 

Sorrow and sympathy! Oh, what Pagan emotions to expect from a 
Christian Englishwoman anchored firmly on her faith! 

Little did my poor aunt imagine what a gush of devout thankfulness 
thrilled through me as she approached the close of her melancholy story. 
Here was a career of usefulness opened before me! Here was a beloved 
relative ami perishing fellow-creature, on the eve of the great change, 
utterly unprepared, and led, providentially led, to reveal her situation 
to Me’ Ikm can I describe the joy with which I now remembered that 
the precious clerical friends on whom 1 could rely were to be counted, 
not by ones or twos, but by tens and twenties' 1 took my aunt in my 
arm*^ — my over-flowing tenderne.->s W’as nf)t to be satisfied nozi^ with any 
thing le.ss than an embrace. ^‘Oh’*’ I said to her, fervently, “the in- 
describable interest w’ith which you inspire me' Oh’ the good I mean to 
do you, dea,, U, lor^ wt part’*’ .After another word or tw’o of earnest 
prefatory wairning, J ;ave her her choice of three precious friends, all 
plying the work of mercy from morning to niLjht in her own neighbor- 
hood; all equally inexhaustible in exhortation, all affectionately ready 
to exercise their gift® at a word from me ALi'-' the result was far from 
encouraging I’oor i^ady Veriinlcr lo-)kecI puzzled and frighicn'^d. and 
met every thing 1 could i^:\y to her with the purely worlclh objection that 
she was not strong enough to face strangers I yielded — for the moment 
only, of course. My large exfieiicnce ^as Reader and Visitor, under not 
less, first and last, than fouilecMi behned clerical friends) informed me 
that this w'as another case for |)renaration by books. T possessed a little 
library of woik>, all suiltible to t’'e p^e‘^cnt emeigcncy, all calculated to 
arouse, conviiux*, [uepare, cnligliten, and foriify my aunt “You will 
read, dear, won't you*^ ’ 1 '•aid, m my most winning way “You will read 
if 1 bung you my own prciioijs books*'' Turned dcn\n at all the right 
places, aunt. .And marked in pent il where you are to slop and ask your- 
self, 'Does this apply to mr^’ ' I'ven th..t simple appeal — so absolutely 
heathenizing is the iiitluence (»f the wcnld — appeared to startle m\ aunl 
She said, “I will do what 1 can, DiuMlla, to please > 011 ," with a inok of 
surprise, which w.i^ at once iiisiiuctne and tcirible to sec Not a moment 
was to be lost. 'I'lie cltick on the ma»'tel-piece inbirmed me that I Irni lust 
time to huny home, to piOMcle myself with a first senes o’* ^ lected 
readings (say a do/iMi only), and to return in time to meet the lawyer, 
and watnc'ss Lady X'erinder s Will. Promising faithfully io be b. k by 
five o’clock, I left the hemse on my errand of mercy 

When no interests but my own are involved, I am humbly content to 
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get from place to place by the omnibus. Permit me to give an idea of my 
devotion to my aunt’s interests by recording that, on this occasion, I 
committed the prodigality of taking a cab. 

I drove home, selected and marked my first series of readings, and 
drove back to Montagu Square with a dozen works in a carpet-bag, 'the 
like of which, I firmly believe, are not to be found in the literature of any • 
other country in Europe. I paid the cabman exactly his fare. He received 
it with an oath; upon which I instantly gave him a tract. If I had pre- 
sented a pistol at his head this abandoned wretch could hardly have ex- 
hibited greater consternation. He jumped up on his box, and, with pro- 
fane exclamations of di^ay, drove off furiously. Quite useless, I am 
happy to say! I sowed the go^ seed, in spite of him, by throwing a sec- 
ond tract in at the window of the cab. 

The servant who answered the door — not the person with the cap- 
ribbons, to my great relief, but the footman — informed me that the doc- 
tor had called, and was still shut up with Lady Verinder. Mr. Bruff, the 
lawyer, had arrived a minute since, and was waiting in the library. I was 
shown into the library to wait too. 

Mr. Bruff looked surprised to see me. He is the family solicitor, and 
we had met more than once, on previous occasions, under Lady Verin- 
der’s roof. A man, I grieve to say, grown old and grizzled in the service 
of the world. A man who, in his hours of business, was the chosen prophet 
of Law and Mammon; and who, in his hours of leisure, was equally 
capable of reading a novel and of tearing up a tract. 

‘‘Have you come to stay here. Miss Clack?” he asked, with a look at 
my carpet-bag. 

To reveal the contents pf my precious bag to such a person as this 
would have been simply to invite an outburst of profanity. I lowered my- 
self to his own worldly level and mentioned my business in the house. 

“My aunt has informed me that she is about to sign her Will,” I an- 
swered. “She has been so good as to ask me to be one of the witnesses.” 

“Ay? ay? Well, Miss Clack, you will do. You are over twenty-one, and 
you have not the slightest pecuniary interest in Lady Verinder's Will.” 

Not the slightest pecuniary interest in Lady Verinder s Will Oh, how 
thankful I felt when I heard that! If my aunt, possessed of thousands, 
had remembered poor Me, to whom five pounds is an object — if my 
name had appeared in the Will, with a little comforting legacy attached 
to it — my enemies might have doubted the motive which had loaded me 
with the choicest treasures of my library, and had drawn upon my fail- 
ing resources for the prodigal expenses of a cab. Not the cruelest scoffer 
of them all could doubt now. Much better as it was! Oh, surely, surely, 
much better as it was! 

I was aroused from these consoling reflections by the voice of Mr. 
Bruff. My meditative silence appeared to weigh upon the spirits of this 
worldling, and to force him, as it were, into talking to me against his 
own will. 
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‘‘Well, Miss Clack, what's the last news in the charitable circles? How 
is your friend, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, after the mauling he got from 
the rogues in Northumberland Street? Egadl they're telling a pretty 
story about that charitable gentleman at my club!" 

I had passed over the manner in which this person had remarked that 
I was more than twenty-one, and that I had no pecuniary interest in my 
aunt's Will. But the tone in which he alluded to dear Mr. Godfrey was 
too much for my forbearance. Feeling bound, after what had passed in 
my presence that afternoon, to assert the innocence of my admirable 
friend, whenever I found it called in question — I own to having also felt 
bound to include in the accomplishment of this righteous purpose a 
stinging castigation in the case of Mr. Bruff . 

“I live very much out of the world," I said; ‘‘and I don’t possess the 
advantage, sir, of belonging to a club. But I happen to know the story 
to which you allude; and 1 also know that a viler falsehood than that 
story never w^as told.” 

“Yes, yes. Miss Clack — ^you believe in your friend. Natural enough. 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite won’t find the world in general quite so easy to 
convince as a committee of charitable ladies. Appearances are dead 
against him. He was in the house when the Diamond w'as lost. And he 
was the first person in the house to go to London afterward. Those are 
ugly circunvLii.ics, ma'am, viewed by the light of later events." 

I ought, I know, t^> have set him right befoie he went any further. 
I ought to have told him that he w’as speaking in ignorance of a testimony 
to Mr. Godfrey's innocence, offered by the only person who was unde- 
niably competent to speak from a positive knowledge of the subject. 
Alas’ the temptation to lead the lawyer artfully on to his own discom- 
fiture was too much for me. I asked what he meant by “later events” — 
with an appearance of the utmost innocence 

“By later events, ]Miss Clack, I mean events in which the Indians are 
concerned," proceeded Mr. Bruff, getting more and more superior to 
poor Me the longer he went on. “What do the Indians do the moment 
they are let out of the prison at Fnzinghall? They go straight to Lon- 
don and fi.\ on Mr. Luker. What does Mr. Luker say when he first ap- 
plies to the magistrates for protection'*' He ow’iis to suspecting a foreign 
workman in his establishment of collusion with the Indians. Can there 
be plainer moral evidence, so far that the rogues had found an accom- 
plice among the persons in Mr Luker ^ employment, and that they knew 
the Moonstone to be in Mr Lukcr's house? Very well. What follows? 
Mr. Luker feels alarmed (and with good reason) for the safety of the 
jewel which he has got in pledge. He lodges it privately (under a general 
description) in his bankers' strong-room. Wonderfully clever of him; 
but the Indians are just clever on their side. They have their sus- 
picions that the Diamond is being shifted from one place to another; 
and they hit on a singularly bold and complete way of clearinr those 
suspicions up. Whom do they seize and search? Not Mr. Lukei only — 
which would be intelligible enough — ^but Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite as well. 
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Why? Mr. Ablewhite^s explanation is, that they acted on blind sus- 
picion, after seeing him accidentally speaking to Mr. Luker. Absurd! 
Half a dozen other people spoke to Mr. Luker that morning. Why were 
they not followed home too, and decoyed into the trap*'* No! no! The plain 
inference is, that Mr. Ablewhite had his private interest in the Moon- 
stone as well as INIr. Luker, and that the Indians were so uncertain as to 
which of the two had the disposal of the jewel that there was no alterna- 
tive but to search them both. Public opinion says that, Miss Clack. And 
public opinion, on this occasion, is not easily refuted.” 

He said those last v/ords looking so wonderfully wise in his own world- 
ly conceit that 1 really (to my shame be it spoken) could not resist lead- 
ing him on a little further still before 1 overwhelmed him with the truth. 

‘T don't presume to argue wath a clever lawyer like you,” I said. “But 
is it quite fair, sir, to !Mr. Ablewhite to pass over the opinion of the 
famous London police officer who investigated this case? Not the shad- 
ow of a suspicion rested an any one but Miss Verinder, in the mind of 
Sergeant Cuff." 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me, Mi.ss Clack, that you agree with the Ser- 
geant?” 

“I judge nobody, sir, and I offer no opinion.” 

“And I commit both those enormities, ma am I judge the Sergeant to 
have been utterly wrong; and I offer the opinion that, if he had known 
Rachels character as I know it, he would have suspected every body 
in the house before he suspected her. I admit that she has her faults — 
she is secret, and self-willed; odd, and wald, and unlike other girls of her 
age. But true as steel, and high-minded and generous to a fault. If the 
plainest evidence in the world pointed one w^ay, and if nothing but Ra- 
chel’s w^ord of honor pointed the other, I would take her word before the 
evidence, lawyer as I am! Strong language, Miss Clack; but I mean it.'* 

“Would you object to illustrate your meaning, Mr. Bruff, so that I 
may be sure I understand it? Suppose you found Miss Verinder quite 
unaccountably interested in what has happened to Mr. Ablewhite and 
Mr. Luker? Suppose she asked the strangest questions about this dread- 
ful scandal, and displayed the most ungovernable agitation when she 
found out the turn it was taking^” 

“Suppose any thing you please. Miss Clack, it wouldn’t shake my be- 
lief in Rachel Verinder by a hair’s-breadth.” 

“She is so absolutely to be relied on as that?" 

“So absolutely to be relied on as that.” 

“Then permit me to inform you, Mr. Bruff, that Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white was in this house nut two hours since, and that his entire inno- 
cence of all concern in the disappearance of the Moonstone was pro- 
claimed by Miss Verinder herself, in the strongest language 1 ever heard 
used by a young lady in my life.” 

I enjoyed the triumph — the unholy triumph, I fear, 1 must admit — of 
seeing Mr. Bruff utterly confounded and ovei -thrown by a few plain 
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words from Me. He started to his feet and stared at me in silence. I kept 
my scat, undisturbed, and related the whole scene exactly as it had oc- 
curred, “And what do you say about Mr. Ablewhile, now'^” 1 asked, 
with the utmost possible gentleness, as soon as I had done. 

“If Rachel has testified to his innocence, Miss Clack, 1 don’t scruple 
to say that I believe in his innoceiK e as firmly as you do. I have been mis- 
led by ai)pearances, like the rest of the world; and I will make the best 
atonement J can,^Jjy publicly contradicting the scandal whic^h has a.s- 
sailcd your friend wherever 1 meet with it. In the mean time, allow me to 
congiatulatc you on the ma'^ti'ily manner in which you have opened the 
full file of your batteries on me at the moment when I least expected it. 
You would have done great thin"^ m my firofession, ma'am, if you had 
happened to he a p an 

With those words he turned away from me, and began walking irri- 
tably* up and down the room. 

T could see [il.iinly that the new light I had thrown on the subject had 
greatly .sui pric'd and disturbed him ('ertain expres'^ion-. dropped from 
his lips as he liecame more and moie absoilied in his own thoughts, which 
suggested to my mind the abominable \iew’ that he had hitherto taken 
of the mystery of the lost ]^^r)on^tonc He hafl not scrupled to suspect 
dear Mr. (Godfrey of the infamy of taking the Diamond, and to attribute 
Rachel's c'oiv’ .v.. to a generous leM^lution to conceal the crime. On Miss 
Verinders own aulhumv — a perfectly unru'^-ailahle authority, as you are 
aware, in the estimation of Mi. Briiff — that exj)lanation of the circum- 
stances was now’ shown to be utterly WTong The perplexity into w’hich 
1 had plunged this hieh legal authority w’as so overwhelming that he was 
quite unable to conceal ii from notice. “What a case'" I heard him say 
to himself, stopping at the wdndow in his walk, and drumming on the 
glcLss with his fingers. “It not only defies explanation, it's even beyond 
conjecture’" 

There was nothing in those words which made any reply at all need- 
ful on my jiart — and yet I answered them' It seems hardly credible that 
1 should not have been aiile to let Mr Bruit alone, even now*. It seems 
almost bewond mere mental per\cT''ity that I should have discovered, in 
what he had just said, a new (»[^p()rtunity of making my.self personally 
disagreeable to him. But — ah, my fiiends' nothing is beyond mortal per- 
versity, and any thing is credible w’hcn our fallen natures get the bet- 
ter of us! 

‘ Pardon me for intruding on your reflections," I said to the unsus- 
pecting Mr. Bruff. * But siirelv there is a conjcctuie to make which has 
not (Kcurred to us yet**' ' 

“Maybe, Miss Clack I own I don't know’ what it is " 

“Before 1 was so foriunaio, -^ii, as to convince you of Mr. .Ablewhite s 
innocence, you mentioned it as one of the reasons for suspecting him 
that he w’as in the house at the time when the Diamond was los^ Per- 
mit me to remind you that Mr. Franklin Blake wjis also in the house at 
the time when the Diamond was lost." 
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The old worldling left the window, took a chair exactly opposite to 
mine, and looked at me steadily, with a hard and vicious smile. 

‘‘You are not so good a lawyer, Miss Clack,’’ he remarked, in a medi- 
tative manner, “as I supposed. You don’t know how to let well alone.’^ 

“I am afraid I fail to follow you, Mr. Bruff,” I said, modestly. ' 

“It won’t do, Miss Clack — it really won’t do a second time. PYanklin 
Blake is a prime favorite of mine, as you are well aware. But that doesn’t 
matter. I'll adopt your view, on this occasion, before you have time to 
turn round on me. You’re quite right, ma'am. I have suspected Mr. 
Ablewhite, on grounds which abstractedly justify suspecting Mr. Blake 
too. Very good — let's sifepect him together. It’s quite in his character, 
we will say, to be capable of stealing the Moonstone. The only question 
is, whether it was his interest to do it.” 

“Mr. Franklin Blake's debts,” I remarked, ‘'arc matters of family 
notoriety.” 

“And Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s debts have not arrived at that stage 
of development yet. Quite true. But there happen to be two difficulties 
in the way of your theory, Miss Clack. I manage Franklin Blake’s af- 
fairs, and I beg to inform you that the vast majority of his creditors 
(knowing his father to be a rich man) are quite content to charge interest 
on their debts, and to wait for their money. There is the first difficulty — 
which is tough enough. You will find the second tougher still. I have it 
on the authority of Lady Verinder herself, that her daughter was ready 
to marry Franklin Blake, before that infernal Indian Diamond disap- 
peared from the house. She had drawn him on and put him off again, 
with the coquetry of a young girl. But she had confessed to her mother 
that she loved cousin Franklin, and her mother had trusted cousin Frank- 
lin with the secret. So there he was, Miss Clack, with his creditors con- 
tent to wait, and with the certain prospect before him of marrying an 
heiress. By all means consider him a scoundrel; but tell me, if you 
please, why he should steal the Moonstone?” 

“The human heart is unsearchable,” I said, gently. “Who is to fath- 
om it?” 

“In other words, ma’am — though he hadn’t the shadow of a reason 
for taking the Diamond — he might have taken it, neverthcle.ss, through 
natural depravity. Very well. Say he did. Why the devil — 

“I beg your pardon. Mr. Bruff. If I hear the devil referred to in that 
manner, I must leave the room.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Clack — I’ll be more careful in my choice of 
language for the future. All I meant to ask was this. Why — even sup- 
posing he did take the Diamond — should Franklin Blake make him- 
self the most prominent person in the house, in trying to recover it? You 
may tell me he cunningly did that to divert suspicion from himself. I 
answer that he had no need to divert suspicion — ^because nobody sus- 
pected him. He first steals the Moonstone (without the slightest reason) 
through natural depravity; and he then acts a pait, in relation to the loss 
of the jewel, which there is not the slightest necessity to act, and which 
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leads to his mortally offending the young lady who would otherwise have 
married him. That is the monstrous proposition which you are driven to 
assert, if you attempt to associate the disappearance of the Moonstone 
with Franklin Blake. No, no. Miss Clack! After what has passed here 
to-day, between us two, the dead-lock in this case is complete. Rachel’s 
own innocence is (as her mother knows, and as I know) beyond a doubt. 
Mr. Ablewhite’s innocence is equally certain — or Rachel would never 
have testified to it. And Franklin Blake’s innocence, as you have just 
seen, unanswerably asserts itself. On the one hand, we are morally cer- 
tain of all these things. And, on the other hand, we are equally sure that 
somebody has brought the Moonstone to London, and that Mr. Luker, or 
his banker, is in private possession of it at this moment. What is the 
use of my experience, what is the use of any person’s experience, in such 
a case as that? It baffles me; it baffles you; it baffles every body.” 

Njq — not every body. It had not baffled Sergeant Cuff. I was about to 
mention this with all possible mildness, and with every necessary pro^ 
test against being supposed to cast a slur upon Rachel — when the serv- 
ant came in to say that the doctor had gone, and that my aunt was wait- 
ing to receive us. 

This stopped the discussion. Mr. Bruff collected his papers, looking a 
little exhausted by the demands which our conversation had made on 
him. I took v\j my bagful of precious publications, feeling as if I could 
have gone on talking for hours. We proceeded in silence to Lady Ve- 
rinder’s room. 

Permit me to add here, before my narrative advances to other events, 
that I have not described what passed between the lawyer and me with- 
out having a definite object in view. I am ordered to include in my con- 
tribution to the shocking story of the Moonstone a plain disclosure not 
only of the turn which suspicion took, but even of the names of the per- 
sons on whom suspicion rested at the time when the Indian Diamond 
was known to be in London. A report of my conversation in the library 
with Mr. Bruff appeared to me to be exactly what was wanted to answer 
this purpose — while, at the same time, it possessed the great moral ad- 
vantage of rendering a sacrifice of sinful self-esteem essentially necessary 
on my part. I have been obliged to acknowledge that my fallen nature 
got the better of me. In making that humiliating confession I get the 
better of my fallen nature. The moral balance is restored: the spiritual 
atmosphere feels clear once more. Dear friends, we may go on again. 


CHAPTER IV 

The signing of the Will was a much shorter matter than I had antici- 
pated. It was hurried over, to my thinking, in indecent haste. Samuel, 
the footman, was sent for to act as second witness — and the pen '^as put 
at once into my aunt s hand. I felt strongly urged to say a few appropri- 
ate words on this solemn occasion. But Mr. Bruff’s manner convinced 
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me that it was wisest to check the impulse while he was in the room. In 
less than two minutes it was all over — and Samuel (unbenefited by what 
£ might have said) had gone down stairs again. 

Mr. Bruff folded up the Will, and then looked my way; apparently 
wondering W’hether T did, or did not, mean to leave him alone with my 
aunt. I had my mission of mercy to fulfill, and my bag of precious publi- 
cations ready on my lap. He might as well have expected to move St. 
Paul’s Cathedral by looking at it as to move Me. There was one merit 
about him (due no doubt to his worldly training) which I have no wish 
to deny. He was quick at seeing things. I appeared to produce almost the 
same impression on hint which I had produced on the cabman. He too 
uttered a profane expression, and withdrew in a violent hurry, and left 
me mistress of the field. 

As soon as wt were alone my aunt reclined on the sofa, and then al- 
luded, with some appearance of confusion, to the subject of her Will. 

‘T hope you won’t think yourself neglected, Drusilla,” she said. “I 
mean to give you your little legacy, my dear, with my own hand.” 

Here was a c.olden opportunity! I seized it on the spot. In other words, 
I instantly opened my bag and took out the top publication. Tt proved to 
be an early edition — only the twenty-fifth — of the famous anonymous 
work (believed to be by precious Miss Bellows), entitled “The Serpent 
at Home.” The design of the book — with which the worldly reader may 
not be acquainted — is to show how the Evil One lies in wait for us in 
all the most apparently innocent actions of our daily lives. The chap- 
ters best adapted to female perusal are, “Satan in the Hair-Brush;” 
“Satan behind the Looking-Glass,” “Satan under the Tea-Table;” “Sa- 
tan out of the Window” — and many others. 

“Give your attention, dear aunt, to this precious book — and you 
will give me all I ask.” With those words, I handed it to her open, at a 
marked passage — one continuous burst of burning eloquence I Subject: 
Satan among the Sofa-Cushions. 

Poor Lady V^erinder (reclining thoughtlessly on her own sofa-cush- 
ions) glanced at the book, and handed it back to me looking more con- 
fused than ever. 

“I’m afraid, Drusilla,” she said, “I must wait till I am a little better, 
before I can read that. The doctor — ’’ 

The moment she mentioned the doctor’s name I knew what was com- 
ing. Over and over again, in my past experience among my perishing fel- 
low-creatures, the members of the notoriously infidel profesision of Medi- 
cine had stepped between me and my mission of mercy — on the miserable 
pretense that the patient wanted quiet, and that the disturbing influence 
of all others which they most dreaded, was the influence of Sliss Clack 
and her Books. Precisely the same blinded materialism (working treach- 
erously behind my back) now sought to rob me of the only right of prop- 
erty that my poverty could claim — my right of spiritual property in my 
perishing aunt. 

“The doctor tells me,” my poor misguided relative went on, “that I 
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am not so well to-day. He forbids me to see any strangers; and he orders 
me, if I read at all, only to read the lightest and the most amusing books. 
‘Do nothing. Lady Verinder, to weary your head, or to quicken your 
pulse^ — those were his last words, Drusilla, when he left me to-day.*^ 

There was no help for it but to yield again — for the moment only, as 
before. Any open assertion of the infinitely superior importance of such 
a ministry as mine, compared with the ministry of the medical man, 
would only have provoked the doctor to practice on the human weakness 
of his patient, and to threaten to throw up the case. Happily, there are 
more ways than one of sowing the good seed, and few persons are better 
versed in those ways than myself. 

“You might feel stronger, dear, in an hour or two,” I said. “Or you 
might wake to-morrow morning \^ith a sense of something wanting, and 
even this unpretending volume might be able to supply it. You will let 
meJeave the book, aunt? The doctor can hardly object to that!” 

I slipped it under the sofa-cushions, half in, half out, close by her 
handkerchief and smelling-bottle. Every time her hand searched for eith- 
er of these it would touch the book, and, sooner or later (who knows?), 
the book might touch her. After making this arrangement, I thought it 
wdse to withdraw. “Let me leave you to repose, dear aunt; I will call 
again to-morrow.” I looked accidentally toward the window as I said 
that. It W'.. I ill of flowers, in boxes and pots. Lady Verinder was ex- 
travagantly fond of these perishable treasures, and had a habit of rising 
every now and then, and going to look at them and «imell them. A new 
idea flashed across my mind. “Oh' may I take a flow’er^” I said — and 
got to the window, unsuspected, in that way Instead of taking away a 
flower I added one, in the shape of another book from my bag, which I 
left to surprise my aunt, among the geraniums and roses. The happy 
thought followed, ‘'Why not do the same for her, poor dear, in ever>' 
other room that she enters? I immediately said good-bye: and, crossing 
the hall, slipped into the library. Samuel, coming up to let me out, and 
supposing I had gone, went do\\n stairs again. On the library table I 
noticed two of the “amusing books ' which the infidel doctor had rec- 
ommended. I instantly covered them from sight wath two of my own 
precious publications. In the breakfast-room I found my aunt's favorite 
cantiry singing in his cage. She wms ahvays in the habit of feeding the 
bird herself. Some groundsel was strewed on a table w’hich stood imme- 
diately under the cage. 1 put a book among the groundsel. In the draw- 
ing-rcxim I found more cheering opportunities of emptying my bag. My 
aunt's favorite musical pieces were on the piano. I slipped in two more 
books among the music. I disposed of another in the back drawing-room, 
under some unfinished embroidery, which I knew' to be of Lady \*erin- 
der’s working. A third little room opened out of the back drawing-room, 
from which it was shut off by a curtain instead of a door. My aunt’s plain 
old-fashioned fan was on the chimney-piece. I opened my ninth book at 
a very special passage, and put the fan in as a marker, to keep the place. 
The question then came, w'hether I should go higher still, and try the 
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bed-room floor — at the risk, undoubtedly, of being insulted, if the per- 
son with the cap-ribbons happened to be in the upper regions of the house, 
and to find me out. But oh, what of that? It is a poor Christian that is 
afraid of being insulted. I went up stairs, prepared to bear any thing. All 
was silent and solitary — it was the servants’ tea-time, I suppose. My 
aunt’s room was in front. The miniature of my late dear uncle. Sir John, 
hung on the wall opposite the bed. It seemed to smile at me; it seemed to 
say, “Drusilla! deposit a book.” There were tables on either side of my 
aunt’s bed. She was a bad sleeper, and wanted, or thought she wanted, 
many things at night. I put a book near the matches on one side, and a 
book under the box of ch6colate drops on the other. Whether she wanted 
a light, or whether she wanted a drop, there was a precious publication to 
meet her eye, or to meet her hand, and to say with silent eloquence, in 
either case, “Come, try me! try me!” But one book was now left at the 
bottom of my bag, and but one apartment was still unexplored — the 
bath-room, which opened out of the bedroom I peeped in ; and the holy 
inner voice that never deceives whispered to me, “You have met her, 
Drusilla, everywhere else; meet her at the bath, and the work is done.” I 
observed a dressing-gown thrown across a chair. It had a pocket in it, 
and in that pocket I put my last book. Can words express my requisite 
sense of duty done, when I had slipped out of the house, unsuspected by 
any of them, and when I found myself in the street with my empty bag 
under my arm? Oh, my worldly friends, pursuing the phantom, Pleasure, 
through the guilty mazes of Dissipation, how easy it is to be happy, if 
you will only be good! 

When I folded up my things that night — ^when I reflected on the true 
riches which I had scattered with such a lavish hand, from top to bottom 
of the house of my wealthy aunt — I declare I felt as free from all anxiety 
as if I had been a child again. I was so light-hearted that I sang a verse of 
the Evening Hymn. I was so light-hearted that I fell asleep before I 
could sing another. Quite. like a child again! quite like a child again! 

So I passed that blissful night. On rising the next morning how young 
I felt! I might add, how young I looked, if I were capable of dwelling on 
the concerns of my own perishable body. But I am not capable — and I 
add nothing. 

Toward luncheon-time — not for the sake of the creature-comforts, 
but for the certainty of finding dear aunt — I put on my bonnet to go to 
Montagu Square. Just as I was ready the maid at the lodgings in which I 
then lived put her head in at the door, and said, “Lady Verinder’s serv- 
ant, to see Miss Clack.” 

I occupied the parlor flooi at that period of my residence in London. 
The front parlor was my sitting-room. Very small, very low in the ceil- 
ing, very poorly furnished — but oh, so neat! I looked into the passage to 
see whidh of Lady Verinder’s servants had asked for me. It was the young 
footman, Samuel — a civil, fresh-colored person, with a teachable look 
and a very obliging manner. I had always felt a spiritual interest in Sam- 
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ucl, and a wish to try him with a few serious words. On this occasion I 
invited him into my sitting-room. 

He came in, with a large parcel under his arm. When he put the parcel 
down it appeared to frighten him. “My lady^s love, miss; and I was to 
say that you would find a letter inside.” Having given that message, the 
fresh-colored young footman surprised me by looking as if he would have 
liked to run away. 

I detained him to make a few kind inquiries. Could I see my aunt, if I 
called in Montagu Square? No: she had gone out for a drive. Miss Ra- 
chel had gone with her, and Mr. Ablewhite had taken a seat in the car- 
riage too. Knowing how sadly dear Mr. Godfrey’s charitable work was 
in arrear, I thought it odd that he should be going out driving, like an 
idle man. I stopped Samuel at the door, and made a few more kind in- 
quiries. Miss Rachel was going to a ball that night, and Mr. Ablewhite 
had- arranged to come to coffee and go with her. There w’as a morning 
concert advertised for to-morrow, and Samuel was ordered to take places 
for a large party, including a place for Mr. Ablewhite. “All the tickets 
may be gone, miss,” said this innocent youth, “if I don’t run and get 
them at once!” He ran as he said the words — and I found myself alone 
again, wdth some anxious thoughts to occupy me. 

We had a special meeting of the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion- 
Society that n.glit, summoned expressly with a view to obtaining Mr. 
Godfrey’s advice aiid assistance. Instead of sustaining our sisterhood, 
under an overwhelming flow of Trow’sers which had quite prostrated our 
little community, he had arranged to take coffee in Montagu Square, and 
to go to a ball after\aTd! The afternoon of the next day had been selec- 
ted for the Festival of the British-I.adies'-Servants’-Sunday-Sw’eetheart- 
Supcrvision-Society. Instead of being present, the life and soul of that 
struggling Institution, he had engaged to make one of a party of wwld- 
lings at a morning concert! I asked myself, What did it mean? Alas! it 
meant that our Christian Hero was to reveal himself to me in a new 
character, and to become associated in my mind wdth one of the most 
awful backslidings of modern timcb. 

To return, howwer, to the history of the passing day. On finding my- 
self alone in my room, I naturally turned my attention to the parcel 
which appeared to have so strangely intimidated the fresh-colored young 
footman. Had my aunt sent me my promised legacy? and had it taken the 
form of cast-off clothes, or worn-out sib’er spoons, or unfashionable jew- 
elry, or any thing of that sort Prenared to accept all, and to resent noth- 
ing, I opened the parcel — and what met my view? The twelve precious 
publications which I had scattered through the house on the previous 
day; all returned to me by the doctor’s orders! Well might the youthful 
Samuel shrink w^hen he bi ought his parcel into my room! Well might he 
run when he had performed his miserable errand! As to my aunt s let- 
ter, it simply amounted, poor soul, to this — ^that she dare not disobey 
her medical man. 
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What was to be done now? With my training and my principles, I 
never had a moment s doubt. 

‘‘Once self-supported by conscience, once embarked on a career of 
manifest usefulness, the true Christian never yields. Neither public nor 
private influences produce the slightest effect on us, when we have once 
got our mission. Taxation may be the consequence of a mission; riots 
may be the consequence of a mission; wars may be the consequence of a 
mission: we go on wdth our w'ork, irrespective of every human consider- 
ation which moves the world outside us. We are above re:Lson; we are 
beyond ridicule : we see wdth nobody's eyes, we hear with nobody’s ears, 
we feel with nobody’s heatts but our own. Glorious, glorious privilege! 
And how is it earned? Ah, my friends, you may spare yourselves the use- 
less inquiry T We are the only people w^ho can earn it — for we are the 
only people who are always right. 

In the case of my misguided aunt, the form which pious perseverance 
was next to take revealed itself to me plainly enough. 

Preparation by clerical friends had failed, owing to Lady Verinder's 
own reluctance. Preparation by books had failed, owing to the doctor’s 
infidel obstinac}". So be it' What was the next thing to try? The next 
thing to tr}' w’as — Preparation by Little Notes. In other words, the books 
themselves having been sent back, select extracts from the books, copied 
by different hands, and all addressed as letters to my aunt, w’ere, some 
to be sent by post, and some to be distributed about the house on the 
plan 1 had adopted on the previous day. As letters they would excite no 
suspicion; as letters they w^ould be opened — and, once opened, might be 
read. Some of them I wrote myself. ‘‘Dear aunt, may I ask your attention 
to a few^ lines^'’ etc. “Dear aunt, I w^as reading last night, and 1 chanced 
on the following passage,” etc. Other letters were wTitten for me, by rriy 
valued fellow'-w’orkers, the sisterhood at the Mothers’-Small-C'loihes. 
“Dear madam, pardon the interest taken in you by a true, though hum- 
ble, friend.” “Dear madam, may a serious person surprise you by siiy- 
inga few cheering words'**'’ Using these and other similar forms of cour- 
teous appeal, we reintroduced all my precious passages under a form 
which not even the doctor’s watchful materialism could suspect. Before 
the shades of evening had closed around us I had a dozen awakening let- 
ters for my aunt, instead of a dozen awakening books. Six I made im- 
mediate arrangements for .sending through the post, anrl six I kept in my 
pocket for personal distribution in the house the next day. 

Soon after two o'clock I was again on the field of pious conflict, ad- 
dressing more kind inquiries to Samuel at Lady Verinder’s door 

My aunt had had a bad night. She was again in the room in which I 
had witnessed her Will, resting on the sofa, and trying to get a little 
sleep. I said I would wait in the library, on the chance of seeing her. In 
the fervor of my zeal to distribute the letters, it never occurred to me to 
inquire about Rachel. The house was quiet, and it was past the hour at 
which the musical performance began. I took it for granted that she and 
her party of pleasure-seekers (Mr, Godfrey, alas! included) were all at 
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the concert, and eagerly devoted myself to my good work, while time and 
opi)ortunity were still at my own disposal. 

My aunt^s correspondence of the morning — including the six awak- 
ening letters which I had posted overnight — was lying unopened on the 
library table. She had evidently not felt herself equal to dealing with a 
huge mass of letters — and she might be daunted by the number of them, 
if she entered the library later in the day. 1 put one of niy second set of 
six letters on the chimney-piece by itself, leaving it to attract her curi- 
osity, by means of its solitary position, apart from the rest. A second 
letter 1 put purfiosely on the lloor in the break fast- room. The first serv- 
ant who went in after me v^ould conclude that my aunt had dropped it, 
and woulfi be .spec lally careful to restore it to her. The field thus sown on 
the basement story, 1 ran lightly up stairs to scatter my mercies next 
over the drawing-room floor. 

Jost as I entered the fiont-room 1 heard a double knock at the street 
door — a .soft, fluttering, considerate little knock. Before I could think of 
slip|)ing back to the library (in which 1 was supposed to be w’aiting) 
the active young footman was in the hall, answering the door. It mat- 
tered little, as 1 thought In my aunt's state of health visitors in general 
weie not admitted, d'o my horror and amazement the performer of the 
soft little knock proved to be an exception to geneial rules. Samuel's 
voice below ''..l 'aflcM' ai)parently answering some questions which 1 did 
not hcai ) said, iinnv^ takably “Tp if you please, sir.’’ The next 

moment I heard footsteps — a mans footsteps — approaching the draw- 
ing-room floor. W ho could this favored male visitor possibly be? Almost 
as s(H)n as I asked myself the question the answxT occurred to me. Who 
could It be but the docior? 

In the case of any other M^itor 1 should have allow^ed myself to be 
discoveied in the drawing-room There would have been nothing out of 
the common in my having got tirc^l of the library, and having gone up 
Stairs for a change But my own self-respect stood in the way of my 
meeting the person who had insulted me bv sending me back my books. 
I slipped into the little third room, which I have mentioned as com- 
municating with the back drawing-room, and dropped the curtains which 
closed the open door-way. If I only wailed there for a minute or two, 
the usual result in such cases would take place. That is to say, the doctor 
would be conducted to his patient’s room 

I w’aited a minute or two, and more than a minute or two. I heard 
the visitor walking restlessly backward and forw'ard. I also heard him 
talking to himself. I even thought 1 recognized the voice. Had I made a 
mistake? Was it not the doctor, but somebody else^ Mr. Bruff, for in- 
stance? No! an unerring instinct told me it was not Mr. Bruff Whix‘ver 
he was, he was still talkii g to himself. I parted the heavy curtains the 
least little morsel in the world, and listened. 

The words I heard were, “I II do it to-day! ” And the voice spoke 
them was Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s. 
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CHAPTER V 

My hand dropped from the curtain. But don’t suppose — oh, don’t sup- 
pose — that the dreadful embarrassment of my situation was the upper- 
most idea in my mind! So fervent still was the sisterly interest I felt in 
Mr. Godfrey that I never stopped to ask myself why he was not at the 
concert. No! I thought only of the w'ords — the startling words — ^which 
had just fallen from his lips. He would do it to-day. He had said, in a 
tone of terrible resolution, he would do it to-day. What, oh what, would 
he do! Something even m*ore deplorably unworthy of him than what he 
had done already? Would he apostatize from the faith? W’^ould he aban- 
don us at the ^lothers’-Small-Clothes? Had we seen the last of his an- 
gelic smile in the committee-room? Had we heard the last of his unrivaled 
eloquence at Exeter Hall? I was so wrought up by the bare idea of such 
awful eventualities as these, in connection with such a man, that I be- 
lieve I should have rushed from my place of concealment, and implored 
him in the name of all the Ladies’ Committees in London to explain him- 
self — ^when I suddenly heard another voice in the room. It penetrated 
through the curtains; it was loud, it was bold, it was wanting in every 
female charm. The voice of Rachel Verinder! 

‘‘Why have you come up here, Godfrey?” she asked. “Why didn’t you 
go into the library?” 

He laughed softly, and answered, “Miss Clack is in the library.” 

“Clack in the library!” She instantly seated herself on the ottoman in 
the back drawing-room. “You are quite right, Godfrey. We had much 
better stop here.” 

I had been in a burning fever a moment since, and in some doubt what 
to do next. I became extremely cold now, and felt no doubt whatever. To 
show myself after what I had heard, was impossible. To retreat— except 
into the fire-place — was equally out of the question. A martyrdom was 
before me. In justice to myself, I noiselessly arranged the curtains so that 
I could both see and hear. And then I met my martyrdom with the spirit 
of a primitive Christian. 

“Don’t sit on the ottoman,” the young lady proceeded. “Bring a chair, 
Godfrey. I like people to be opposite to me when I talk to them.” 

He took the nearest seat. It was a low chair. He was very tall, and 
many sizes loo large for it. I never saw his legs to such disadvantage be- 
fore. 

“Well?” she went on. “What did you say to them?” 

“Just what you said, dear Rachel, to me.” 

“That mamma was not at all well to-day? And that I didn’t quite 
like leaving her to go to the concert?” 

“Those were the words. They were grieved to lose you at the concert, 
but they quite understood. All sent their love; and all expressed a cheer- 
ing belief that Lady Verinder’s indisposition would soon pass away.” 

“Fw don’t think it’s serious, do you, Godfrey?” 
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“Far from it! In a few days, I feel quite sure, all will be well again.” 

“I think so too. I was a little frightened at first, but I think so too. It 
was very kind to go and make my excuses for me to people who are 
almost strangers to you. But why not have gone with them to the con- 
cert? It seems very hard that you should miss the music, too.” 

“Don’t say that, Rachel! If you only knew how much happier I am 
— here, with you!” 

He clasped his hands, and looked at her. In the position which he oc- 
cupied, when he did that, he turned my way. Can words describe how I 
sickened when I noticed exactly the same pathetic expression on his face, 
which had charmed me when he was pleading for destitute millions of his 
fellow-creatures on the platform at Exeter Hall! 

“It’s hard to get over one’s bad habits, Godfrey. But do try to get over 
the habit of paying compliments — do, to please me.” 

never paid you a compliment, Rachel, in my life. Successful love 
may sometimes use the language of flattery, I admit. But hopeless love, 
dearest, always speaks the truth.” 

He drew his chair close, and took her hand, when he said “hopeless 
love.” There was a momentary silence. He who thrilled every body had 
doubtless thrilled her. I thought I now undertsood the words which had 
dropped from him when he was alone in the drawing-room. “I’ll do it to- 
day.” Alas! most rigid propriety could hardly have failed to discover 
that he was doing it now. 

“Have you forgotten what we agreed on, Godfrey, when you spoke to 
me in the country? We agreed that we were to be cousins, and nothing 
more.” 

“I break the agrw.emcnt, Rachel, every time I see you.” 

“Then don’t see me!” 

“Quite useless’ I break the agreement every time I think of you. Oh, 
Rachel ! how kindly you told me, only the other day, that my place in 
your estimation w^as a higher place than it had ever been yet! Am I mad 
to build the hopes I do on those dear words? Am I mad to dream of some 
future day when your heart may soften to me? Don’t tell me so, if I 
am! Leave me my delusion, dearest' I must have that to cherish and to 
comfort me, if I have nothing else’” 

His voice trembled, and he put his white handkerchief to his eyes. 
Exeter Hall again! Nothing wanting to complete the parallel but the 
audience, the cheers, and the glass of water. 

Even her obdurate nature ^'as touched. I saw her lean a little nearer 
to him. I heard a new tone of interest in her next w'ords. 

“Are you really sure, Godfrey, that you are as fond of me as that?” 

“Sure! You know what 1 was, Rachel. Let me tell you what I am. I 
have lost every interest in life, but my interest in you. A transformation 
has come over me which I can’t account for, myself. Would you believe 
it? My charitable business is an unendurable nuisance to me: ard when 
I see a Ladies’ Committee now, I wish myself at the uttermost ends of 
the earth!” 
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If the annals of apostasy offer any thing comparable to such a declar- 
ation as that, I can only say that the case in point is not producible from 
the stores of my reading. I thought of the Mother^s-Small-Clothes. I 
thought of the Sunday-Sweetheart-Supervision. I thought of the other 
Societies, too numerous to mention, all built up on this man as on a tower 
of strength. I thought of the struggling Female Board, who, so to speak, 
drew’ the breath of their business-life through the nostrils of Mr. God- 
frey — of that same Mr. Godfrey who had just reviled our good work as 
a “nuisance” — and just declared that he wished he wms at the uttermost 
ends of the earth when he found himself in our company! My young fe- 
male friends will feel encouraged to persevere, when I mention that it 
tried even my discipline before I could devour my own righteous indig- 
nation in silence. At the same time, it is only justice to myself to add, 
that I didn’t lose a syllable of the conversation. Rachel w^as the next to 
speak. 

“You have made your confession,” she said. “I wonder wdiether it 
w'ould cure you of your unhappy attachment to me, if I made mine^” 

He started. I confess I started too. He thought, and I thought, that she 
was about to divulge the mystery of the Moonstone. 

“Would you think, to look at me,” she w^ent on, “that 1 am the wTetch- 
edest girl living? It’s true, Godfrey. What greater wretchedness can there 
be than to live degraded in your own estimation^ Thet is my life now.” 

“My dear Rachel! it’s impossible you can have any reason to speak of 
yourself in that way! ” 

“How do you know' I have no reason?” 

“Can you ask me the question! I know it, because I know you Your 
silence, dearest, has never lowered you in the Cbtimation of your Hue 
friends. The disappearance of your precious birthday gift may ^cem 
strange; your unexplained connection with that event may seem strang- 
er still — ” 

“Are you speaking of the Moonstone, Godfrey"-*” 

“I certainly thought that you referred — ” 

“I referred to nothing of the sort. I can hear of the loss of the Moon- 
stone, let who will speak of it, without feeling degraded in my own esti- 
mation. If the story of the Diamond ever comes to light, it will be known 
that I accepted a dreadful responsibility; it wall be known that f involved 
m 3 rself in the keeping of a miserable secret — but it will be as clear as the 
sun at noonday that I did nothing mean! You have misunderstood me 
Godfrey. It’s my fault for not speaking more plainly. Cost me what it 
may, I will be plainer now. Suppose you w'ere not in love with me^ Sup- 
pose you were in love with some other woman?” 

“Yes?” 

“Suppose you discovered that w’oman to be utterly unw'oithy of you^ 
Suppose you were quite convinced that it was a disgrace to you to waste 
another thought on her? Suppose the bare idea of ever marrying such a 
person made your face burn, only with thmking .A it?” 
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“Yes?” 

“Anri, suppose, in spite of all that — ^you couldn’t tear her from your 
heart? Suppose the feeling she had roused in you (in the time when you 
believed in her) was a feeling not to be hidden? Suppose the love this 
wretch had inspired in you — ? Oh, how can I find words to say it in! 
How can J make* a vuin understand that a feeling which horrifies me at 
myself can l:e a feeling that fascinates me at the same time? It’s the 
breath of my life, Godfrey, and it’s the poison that kills me — both in one! 
Go away! I must be out of my mind to talk as I am talking now. No! 
you mustn’t leave me — you mustn’t carry aw’ay a wrong impression. I 
must say what is to be said in my own defense. Mind this’ He doesn’t 
know — he never will know, what I have told you, I will never see him — 
I don't care what happens — T will never, never, never see him again! 
Don't ask me his name! Don’t ask me any more! Let’s change the sub- 
ject. Are you doctor enough, Godfrey, to tell me w^hy I feel as if I was 
stifling for want of breath Is there a form of hysterics that bursts into 
words instead of tears? I dare say! What does it matter? You will get 
over any trouble I have caused you, easily enough now. I have dropped 
to my right place in your estimation, haven’t 1? Don't notice me’ Don’t 
pity me’ For G(xl’s sake, go away’’’ 

She turned round on a sudden, and beat her hands wildly on the back 
of the (iLionun. Her head dropped on the cushions, and she burst out cry- 
ing. Before I had lime to feel shocked at this, I was horror-struck by an 
entiiely unexpected proceeding on the part of Mr Godfrey. Will it be 
credited that he fell on his knees at her feet^ — on both knees, I solemnly 
declare’ May mr Je' ly mention that he put his arms round her next? And 
may reluctant admiration acknowledge that he electrified her with tw^o 
words ^ 

“Noble creature'” 

No more than that’ But he did it with one of the bursts w^hich have 
made his fame iis a public speaker She sat either quite thunderstruck, or 
cjuitc* fascinated — I don’t know which— without even making an effort to 
put his arms back where his arms ought to have been. As for me, my sense 
of propriety w'as completely bewildered. I was so painfully uncertain 
w’hether it w’as my first duty to close my eyes, or to stop my ears, that I 
did neither. I attribute my being still able to hold the curtain in the right 
position for looking and listening, entirely to suppressed hysterics In 
suppressed hysterics, it is admitted even fv the doctois, that one must 
hold something. 

‘ Yes,” he said, with all the Liscination of his evangelical voice and 
manner, “you are a noble creature! A woman who can speak the truth, 
for the truth's own sake — a woman who w’ill sacrifice her pride, rather 
than sacrifice an honest man who loves her — is the most priceless of all 
treasures. When such a woman marries, if her husband only wins her 
esteem and regard, he wins enough to ennoble his whole life You have 
spoken, dearest, of your place in my estimation. Judge what mat place is 
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— ^when I implore you on my knees, to let the cure of your poor wounded 
heart be my care. Rachel 1 will you honor me, will you bless me, by being 
my wife?” 

By this time I should certainly have decided on stopping my ears, if 
Rachel had not encouraged me to keep them open, by answering him in 
the first sensible words I had ever heard fall from her lips. 

‘‘Godfrey!” she said, “you must be mad!” 

“I never spoke more reasonably, dearest — in your interests, as well as 
in mine. Loc^ for a moment to the future. Is your happiness to be sacri- 
ficed to a man who has nevef known how you feel toward him, and whom 
you are resolved never to see again? Is it not your duty to yourself to for- 
get this ill-fated attachment? and is forgetfulness to be found in the life 
you are leading now? You have tried that life, and you are wearying of it 
already. Surround yourself with nobler interests than the wretched inter- 
ests of the world. A heart that loves and honors you ; a home whose peace- 
ful claims and happy duties win gently on you day by day — try the con- 
solation, Rachel, which is to be found there! I don’t ask for your love — 
I will be content with you affection and regard. Let the rest be left, confi- 
dently left, to your husband’s devotion, and to Time, that heals even 
wounds as deep as yours.” 

She began to 3 deld already. Oh, what a bringing-up she must have 
had! Oh, how differently I should have acted in her place! 

“Don’t tempt me, Godfrey,” she said; “I am wretched enough and 
reckless enough as it is. Don’t tempt me to be more wretched and more 
reckless still!” 

“One question, Rachel. Have you any personal objection to me?” 

“I! I always liked you. After what you have just said to me, I should 
be insensible indeed if I didn’t respect and admire you as well.” 

“Do you know many wives, my dear Rachel, who respect and admire 
their husbands? And yet they and their husbands get on very well. How 
many brides go to the altar with hearts that would bear inspection by 
the men who take them there? And yet it doesn’t end unhappily — some- 
how or other the nuptial establishment jogs on. The truth is, that women 
try marriage as a Refuge, far more numerously than they are willing to 
admit; and, what is more, they find that marriage has justified their con- 
fidence in it. Look at your own case once again. At your age, and with 
your attractions, is it possible for you to sentence yourself to a single life? 
Trust my knowledge of the world — nothing is less possible. It is merely a 
question of time. You may marry some other man, some years hence. Or 
you may marry the man, dearest, who is now at your feet, and who prizes 
your respect and admiration above the love of any other woman on the 
face of the earth.” 

“Gently, Godfrey! you are putting something into my head which I 
never thought of before. You are tempting me with a new prospect, when 
all my other prospects are closed before me. I tell you again, I am miser- 
able enough and desperate enough, if you say anothei word, to marry you 
on your own terms. Take the warning, and go! ” 
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“I won^t even rise from my knees till you have said yes! ” 

“If I say yes you will repent, and I shall repent when it is too late!'^ 

“We shall both bless the day, darling, when I pressed, and when you 
yielded/’ 

“Do you feel t'ls confidently as you speak?” 

“You shall judge for yourself. I speak from what I have seen in my 
own family. Tell me what you think of our household at Frizinghall. Do 
my father and mother live unhappily together?” 

“Far from it — so far as 1 can see.” 

“When my mother was a girl, Rachel (it is no secret in the family), 
she had loved as you love — she had given her heart to a man who was un- 
worthy of her. She married my father, respecting him, admiring him, but 
nothing more. Your own eyes have seen the result. Is there no encourage- 
ment in it for you and for me^”* 

“You won't hurry me, Godfrey?” 

“My time shall be yours.” 

“You won’t ask me for more than I can give?” 

“My angel! I only ask you to give me yourself.” 

“Take me!’’ 

In those two words she accepted him ! 

He had another burst — a burst of unholy rapture this time. He drew 
her neaitr and nearer to him till her face touched his; and then — No! I 
really can not prevail upon myself to carry this shocking disclosure any 
farther. IaH me only say that I tried to close my eyes before it happened, 
and that I was just one moment too late 1 had calculated, you see, on her 
resisting. She sub’'iit:<‘d. To every right-feeling person of my own sex vol- 
umes could say ro more. 

Even my innocence in such matters began to see its way to the end 
of the interview now. They understood each other so thoroughly by this 
time that I fully expected to sec them walk off together, arm in arm, to be 
married. There appeared, however, judging by Mr. Godfrey's next words, 
to be one more trifling formality which it was necessary to observe. He 
seated himself — un forbidden this time — on the ottoman by her side 
“Shall I speak to your dear mother?” he asked. “Or wall you?’’ 

She declined both alternatives. 

“Let my mother hear nothing from either of us until she is better. I 
wish it to be kept a secret for the present, Godfrey. Go now\ and come 
back this evening. We have been here alone together quite long enough.’’ 

She rose, and, in rising, looked for the first time toward the little room 
in which my martyrdom w'as going on. 

“Who has drawn those curtains?” she exclaimed. “The room is close 
enough as it is, without keeping the air out of it in that way.” 

She advanced to the curtains. .At the moment when she laid her hand 
on them — at the moment when the discovery of me appeared to be quite 
inevitable — the voice of the fresh-colored young footman, on he stairs, 


* See Betteredge’s Narrative. Chapter Vlll., page 48. 
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suddenly suspended any further proceedings on her side or on mine. It 
was unmistakably the voice of a man in great alarm. 

“Miss Rachel!’' he called out, “where are you, Miss Rachel?” 

She sprang back from the curtains and ran to the door. 

The footman came just inside the room. His ruddy color was all gone: 
He said, “Please come down stairs, miss! My lady has fainted, and we 
can't bring her to again.” 

In a moment more I was alone, and free to go down stairs in my turn, 
quite unobserved. 

Mr. Godfrey passed me in the hall, hurrying out, to fetch the doctor. 
“Go in, and help them’ ” he ^aid, pointing to the room I found Rachel on 
her knees by the sofa with her mother’s head on her bosom. One look at 
my aunt’s face (knowing what T knew) was enough to warn me of the 
dreadful truth. I kept my thoughts to myself till the doctor came in. It 
was not long before he arrived He began by sending Rachel out of the 
room — and then he told the rest of us ilhit Lady Wrinder was no more. 
Serious persons, in search of proofs of hardened skepticism, may be in- 
terested in hearing that he showed no signs of remorse when he looked 
at Me. 

At a later hour I peeped into the breakfast-room and tlie library. My 
aunt had died without opening one of the letters w’hich 1 had addressed 
to her. I w’as so shocked at thi*? that it never occurred to me, until some 
days aftenvard, that she had also died without giving me my little legacy. 


CHAPTER VI 

(i.) “Miss Clack presents her compliments to Mr. Franklin Blake, 
and, in sending him the fifth chapter of her humble narrative, begs to say 
that she feels quite unequal to enlarge as she could wish on an e\ent s<j 
awful, under the circumstances, as Lady Verinder s deatli. She ha^, there- 
fore, attached to her own manuscript copious Hxtiatts from precious 
publications in her possession, all bearing on this ternlile subject. .And 
may those E.xtracts (Alik'S Clack fervently hopes) sound as the blast of a 
trumpet in the ears of her respected kinsman, Mr. Fianklin Blake 

(2.) “Mr. Franklin Blake presents hi> compliments to Miss Clack, and 
begs to thank her for the fifth chapter of her narrative. In returning the 
extracts sent with it, he will refrain from mentioning any personal ob- 
jection which he may entertain to this species of literature, and will 
merely say that the proposed additions to the maiiuscriiit arc not neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of the puipose that he has in view’ ” 

(3.) “Miss Clack begs to acknowledge the return of her Extracts. She 
affectionately reminds Mr. Franklin Blake that she i.s a Christian, and 
that it is, therefore, quite impossible for him to offend her. Miss C. per- 
sists in feeling the deepest interest in Mr. Blake, and pledges herself, on 
the first occasion when sickness may lay him low, to uffer him the u.se of 
her Extracts for the second time. In the mean while she would be glad to 
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know, before beginninR the next and last chapter of her narrative, 
whether she may be permitted to make her humble contribution com- 
plete by availing herself of the light which later discoveries have thrown 
on the mystery of the ^loonslonc.” 

(4.) ^‘Mr. Franklin lilake is sorry to disappoint Miss Clack. He can 
only repeat the instructions which he had the honor of giving her when 
she began her n»irrative She is recjuested to limit herself to her own indi- 
vidual experience of jieisons and events, as recorded in her Diary. Later 
discoveries she will Ije good enough in leave to the pens of those persons 
who can write in the capacity of actual witnesses.” 

(5.) “Miss Clack is extremely sorry to trouble Mr. Franklin Blake 
with another letter. Her extracts have been returned, and the expression 
of her matured views on the subject of the Moonstone has been forbid- 
den. Miss ('lack is painfully conscioui that .she ought (in the worldly 
phra.se) to feel her.self jnit dovMi But, no — Mi^s C. has learned Perse- 
verance in the School of Adversity. Her object in writing is to know 
w’hether Mr. Blake (who prohibits every thing else) prohibits the ap- 
pearance of the present correspondence in Miss Clack’s narrative? Some 
explanation of the position in which Mr Blal:e\=i interference has placed 
her as an authore^^, .seems due on the ground of common justice. And 
Miss Clack, on her ‘^icle, is mcM anxious that her letters should be pro- 
duced to -[K 0 foi tliemselves " 

(6.) “Mr Fnrk.in Blake agrees to Miss Clack’s proposal, on the un- 
derstanding that she will kindly con^der this intimation of his consent 
as closing the correxspondence betwe^en them 

(7 ) “Mi.ss Cda k feels it an act of C'hustian duty (before the corres- 
pondence closes) t ) inform Mr Franklin Blake that his last letter — evi- 
dently inlended to offend her — has not succeeded in accomplishing the 
object of the writer She affectionately requests Mr. Blake to retire to the 
privacy of his own room, and to consider wdth himself whether the train- 
ing which can thus elcwate a j^oor weak w’oman above the reach of insult, 
be not worthy of greater admiiation than he is now disposed to feel for it. 
On being favored with an intimation to that effect, Miss C. solemnly 
pledges herself to send back the complete series of her Extracts to Mr. 
Franklin Blake.” 

[To this letter no answer was received. Comment is needless. 

(Signed) Drusilla Clack.] 


CHAPTER VTI 

The foregoing corre.spondence will sufficiently explain why no choice is 
left me but to pass o\er Lady \’erinder's death wdth the simple an- 
nouncement of the fact, which ends my fifth chapter. 

Keeping myself for the future strictly wdthin the limits o my owrn 
personal experience, I have next to relate that a month elapsed from the 
time of my aunt s decease before Rachel Verinder and I met again. That 
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meeting was the occasion of my spending a few days under the same 
roof with her. In the course of my visit something happened, relating to 
her marriage engagement with Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, which is impor- 
tant enough to require special notice in these pages. When this last of 
many painful family circumstances has been disclosed, my task will be 
completed; for I shall then have told all that I know, as an actual (and 
most unwilling) witness of events. 

My aunt's remains were removed from London, and were buried in 
the little cemetery attached to the church in her own park I was invited 
to the funeral with the rest of the family. But it was impossible (with my 
religious views) to rouse myself in a few days only from the shock which 
this death had caused me. I was informed, moreover, that the rector of 
Frizinghall was to read the service. Having myself in past times seen this 
clerical castaway making one of the players at Lady Verinder’s whist- 
table, I doubt, even if I had been fit to travel, whether I should have felt 
justified in attending the ceremony. 

Lady Verinder s death left her daughter under the care of her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Ablewhite the elder. He was appointed guardian by the will, 
until his niece married, or came of age. Under those circumstances, Mr. 
Godfrey informed his father, I suppose, of the new relation in which he 
stood toward Rachel. At any rate, in ten days from my aunt s death, the 
secret of the marriage engagement was no secret at all within the circle of 
die family, and the grand question for Mr. Ablewhite senior — another 
confirmed castaway! — was how to make himself and his authority most 
agreeable to the wealthy young lady who was going to marry his son. 

Rachel gave him some trouble, at the outset, about the choice of a 
place in which she could be prevailed upon to reside. The house in Mon- 
tagu Square was associated with the calamity of her mother s death. 
The house in Yorkshire was associated with the scandalous affair of the 
lost Moonstone. Her guardian's own residence at Frizinghall was open to 
neither of these objections.' But Rachel’s presence in it, after her recent 
bereavement, operated as a check on the gayeties of her cousins, the 
Miss Ablewhites — and she herself requested that her visit might be de- 
ferred to a more favorable opportunity. It ended in a proposal, emana- 
ting from old Mr. Ablewhite, to try a furnished house at Brighton. His 
wife, an invalid daughter, and Rachel were to inhabit it together, and 
were to expect him to join them later in the season. They would see no 
society but a few old friends, and they would have his son Godfrey, 
traveling backward and forward by the London train, always at their 
disposal. 

I describe this aimless flitting about one place of residence to another 
— this insatiate restlessness of body and appalling stagnation of soul — 
merely with a view of arriving at results. The event which (under Prov- 
idence) proved to be the means of bringing Rachel Verinder and myself 
together again, was no other than the hiring of the house at Brighton. 

My Aunt Ablewhite is a large, silent, fair-complexioned woman, with 
one noteworthy point in her cWacter. From the hour of her birth she 
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has never been known to do any thing for herself. She has gone through 
life accepting every body^s help, and adopting every body’s opinions* 
A more hopeless person, in a spiritual point of view, I have never met 
with — there is absolutely, in this perplexing case, no obstructive material 
to work upon. Aunt Ablewhite would listen to the Grand Lama of Tibet 
exactly as she listens to Me, and would reflect his views quite as readily 
as she reflects mine. She found the furnished house at Brighton by stop- 
ping at a hotel in London, composing herself on a sofa, and sending for 
her son. She discovered the necessary servants by breakfasting in bed 
one morning (still at the hotel), and giving her maid a holiday on condi- 
tion that the girl “would begin enjoying herself by fetching Miss Clack.” 
I found her placidly fanning herself in her dressing-gown at eleven 
o’clock. “Drusilla, dear, I want some servants. You are so clever — please 
get them for me.” I looked round the untidy room. The church bells were 
gdfng for a week-day service; they suggested a word of affectionate re- 
monstrance on my part. “Oh, aunt!” I said, sadly, “is this worthy of a 
Christian Englishwoman? Is the passage from time to eternity to be 
made in this manner?” My aunt answered, “I’ll put on my gown, Dru- 
silla, if you will be kind enough to help me.” What was to be said after 
that? I have done wonders with murderesses — I have never advanced 
an inch with Aunt Ablewhite. “Where is the list,” 1 asked, “of the ser- 
vants whviin y»'u require?” My aunt shook her head; she hadn't even 
energy enough to kt cp the list. “Rachel has got it, dear,” she said, “in the 
next room.’’ I went into the next room, and so saw Rachel again for the 
first time since we had parted in Montagu Square. 

She looked pitiaM\ small and thin in her deep mourning. If I attached 
any serious imp^* ^ance to such a perishable trifle as personal appear- 
ance, I might be inclined to add that hers was one of those unfortunate 
complexions which always suffers when not relieved by a border of white 
next the skin. But w^hat are our complexions and our looks? Hinderances 
and pitfalls, dear girls, whith beset us on our way to higher things! 
Greatly to my surpri.se, Rachel rose when I entered the room, and came 
forw'ard to meet me with outstretched hand. 

“I am glad to see you,” she said “Drusilla, I have been in the habit 
of speaking very foolishly and very rudely to you, on former occasions, 
I beg your pardon. I hope you wall forgive me.” 

My face, I suppose, betrayed the astonishment I felt at this. She 
colored up for a moment, and then prv^ceeded to explain herself. 

“In my poor mother's liietime,” she went on, “her friends were not 
always my friends tcxi Now 1 have lost her, my heart turns for comfort 
to the people she liked. She liked you. Try to be friends with me, Drusilla, 
if you can.’’ 

To any rightly-constiuited mind the motive thus acknowledged was 
simply shocking. Here in Christian England was a young woman in a 
state of bereavement, wdth so little idea of where to look for true omfort, 
that she actually expected to find it among her mother’s frienas! Here 
was a relative of mine, awakened to a sense of her shortcomings toward 
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others, under the influence, not of conviction and duty, but of sentiment 
and impulse! Most deplorable to think of — but still, suggestive of some- 
thing hopeful, to a person of my experience in plying the good work. 
There could be no harm, 1 thought, in ascertaining the extent of the 
change which the loss of her mother had wrought in Rachel's character j. 
I decided, as a useful test, to probe her on the subject of her marriage 
engagement to Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

Having first met her advances with all possible cordiality, I sat by her 
on the sofa at her own request. We discussed family affairs and future 
plans — always excepting that one future plan which was to end in her 
marriage. Try as I might td turn the conversation that way, she reso- 
lutely declined to take the hint. Any open reference to the question, on 
my part, would have been premature at this early stage of our reconcilia- 
tion. Besides, I had discovered all I wanted to know. She was no longer 
the reckless, defiant creature whom I had heard and seen on the occasion 
of my martyrdom in Montagu Square. This w*as, of itself, enough to en- 
courage me to take her conversion in hand — beginning with a few words 
of earnest warning directed against the hasty formation of the marriage 
tie, and so getting on to higher things. Looking at her now, with this new 
interest — and calling to mind the headlong suddenness with which she 
had met Mr, Godfrey's matrimonial views — I felt the solemn duty of 
interfering, with a fervor which assured me that I should achieve no com- 
mon results. Rapidity of proceeding was, as I believed, of importance 
in this case. I went back at once to the question of the servants wanted 
for the furnished house 

“Where is the list, dear?" 

Rachel produced it. 

‘‘Cook, kitchen-maid, house-maid, and footman," I read “My dear 
Rachel, these servants are only wanted for a term — the term during 
which your guardian has taken the house. We shall have great difficulty 
;n finding persons of character and capacity to acce[)t a temporary en- 
gagement of that sort, if we try in London. lias the house at Brighton 
been found yet^ ' 

“Yes. Godfrey ha* taken it, and persons in the house wanted him to 
hire them as servants. ?Ic thought they would hardly do for z/5, and came 
back having settled nothing.’' 

“And you have no experience yourself in these matters, Rachel?” 

“None whatever.” 

“And Aunt Ablewhite won’t exert herself?" 

“No, poor dear. Don t blame her, Drusilla. 1 think she is the only 
really happy woman 1 ha\e ever met with.'’ 

“There are degrees in happiness, darling. We must have a little talk 
some day on that subject. In the mean time I will undertake to meet the 
difficulty about the servants. Your aunt will write a letter to the people 
of the house — ” 

“She will sign a letter if I write it for her, which comes to the same 
thing.” 
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“Quite the same thing. I shall get the letter, and I will go to Brighton 
to-morrow.” 

“How extremely kind of you^ We will join you as soon as you are 
ready for us. And you will stay, I hope, as my guest. Brighton is so lively; 
you are sure to enjoy it.” 

In those words the invitation was given, and the glorious prospect of 
interference was opened before me. 

It was then the middle of the week. By Saturday afternoon the house 
was ready for them. In that short interval I had sifted, not the charac- 
ters only, but the religious views as well, of all the disengaged servants 
who applied to me, and had succeeded in making a selection which my 
conscience approved. I also discovered , and called on, two serious friends 
of mine, residents in the town, to whom 1 knew I could confide the pious 
object whicli had brought me to Brighton. One of them — a clerical friend 
— kindly helped me to take sittings for our little party in the church 
in which he himself ministered The other — a single lady, like myself — 
placed the resources (jf the library (composed throughout of precious 
jiublications) entirely at my dispo^^al 1 borrowed half a dozen works, 
all carefully chosen with a view to Rachel When these had been judi- 
ciously distributed in the various nsom.', she would be likely to occupy 
I considered that my preparations were complete. Sound doctrine in the 
servants who ^ \h<‘d on her, sound doctrine in the minister who preached 
to hci , sound doctrine in the books that l.iy on the table — such w^as the 
triple wcdcome which my zeal had piepare'cl for ihe motherless girl’ A 
heavenly composure fill(‘d my mind, cm that Saturday afternoon, as I 
sat at the \^lIldo^^ \^aiting the arrival of my relatives The giddy throng 
jiassed and lepassei* jefv.re my eyes Ala'^' how many of them felt my 
exquisite ^eii^e of duly done-' An awful ({ue^tion. Let us not pursue it. 

Between six and seven the travelers aimed To my indescribable sur- 
prise, they w'ere escoited, not by Mr Clodfiey ( as 1 had anticipated) , but 
by the lawyei. Mi Bruff 

“How do you do, Mi-s Cdack**' he saul. ‘ I mean to stay this time.” 

'I'hat relereiRe to the os^casion on which 1 had obliged him to post- 
pone his business t(j mine, when we weie both visiting in Montagu 
.Square, satisfied me that the old worldling had come to Brighton w’ith 
some object of his own in \iew. I had prepared ejuite a little Paradise for 
my beloxed Rachel--and lieie wa^^ the Serpeul already' 

“(lodfrey w\as very much \c\ed, Drusilla, not to be able to come with 
us," said my aunt Ablewhite “Hieie was something in the w’ay which 
kept him in tow'n Mi. Biuff \olunteeied to take his place, and make a 
holiday of it till Monday naiining By-the-bye, !Mr. Bruff, Tm ordered 
to take exercise, and 1 don’t like ii That," added Aunt .\blewhile, point- 
ing out of window to an in\ alid going by in a chair on wheels, drawn by 
a man, “is my idea of exercise If it s air you w'ant, you gel it in your 
chair. And if it’s fatigue you want, Tm sure it’s fatiguing enough to look 
at the man.” 
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Rachel stood silent, at a window by herself, with her eyes fixed on the 
sea. 

“Tired, love?” I inquired. 

“No. Only a little out of spirits,” she answered. “I have often seen the 
sea, on our Yorkshire coast, with that light on it. And I was thinking, 
Drusilla, of the days that can never come again.” 

Mr. Bruff remained to dinner, and staid through the evening. The 
more I saw of him, the more certain I felt that he had some private end 
to serve in coming to Brighton. I watched him carefully. He maintained 
the same appearance of ease, and talked the same godless gossip, hour 
after hour, until it was time to take leave. As he shook hands with Rachel 
I caught his hard and cunning eye resting on her for a moment with a 
very peculiar interest and attention. She was plainly concerned in the 
object that he had in view. He said nothing out of the common to her or 
to any one, on leaving. He invited himself to luncheon the next day, and 
then he went away to his hotel. 

It was impossible, the next morning, to get my aunt .Ablewhite out of 
her dressing-gown in time for church. Her invalid daughter (suffering 
from nothing, in my opinion, but incurable laziness, inherited from her 
mother) announced that she meant to remain in bed for the day. Ra- 
chel and I went alone together to church. A magnificent sermon was 
preached by my gifted friend on the heathen indifference of the world to 
the sinfulness of little sins. For more than an hour his eloquence (assisted 
by his glorious voice) thundered through the sacred edifice. I said to Ra- 
chel, when we came out, “Has it found its way to your heart, dear?” 
And she answered, “No; it has only made my head ache.” This might 
have been discouraging to some people. But, once embarked on a career 
of manifest usefulness, nothing discourages Me 

We found Aunt Ablewhite and Mr. Bruff at luncheon. When Rachel 
declined eating any thing, and gave as a reason for it that she was suf- 
fering from a headache,, the lawyer^s cunning instantly saw, and seized, 
the chance that she had given him. 

“There is only one remedy for a headache,” said this horrible old man. 
“A walk. Miss Rachel, is the thing to cure you. I am entirely at your 
service, if you will honor me by accepting my arm.” 

“With the greatest pleasure. A walk is the very thing I was longing 
for.” 

“It^s past tw'o,” I gently suggested. “And the afternoon service, Ra- 
chel, begins at three ” 

“How can you expect me to go to church again,” she asked, petulant- 
ly, “with such a headache mine?” 

Mr. Bruff officiously opened the door for her. In a minute more they 
were both out of the house. I don't know when I have felt the solemn duty 
of interfering so strongly as I felt it at that moment. But what was to 
be done? Nothing was to be done but to interfere, at the first oppor- 
tunity, later in the day. 
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On my return from the afternoon service I found that they had just 
got back. One look at them told me that the lawyer had said what he 
wanted to say. I had never before seen Rachel so silent and so thought- 
ful. I had never before seen Mr. Bruff pay her such devoted attention, 
and look at her with such marked respect. He had (or pretended that he 
had) an engagement to dinner that day — and he took an early leave of 
us all ; intending to go back to London by the first train the next morning. 

‘'Are you .sure of your own resolution?” he said to Rachel at the door. 

“Quite sure,’ she answered — and so they parted. 

The moment his back was turned Rachel withdrew* to her own room. 
She never aj)peciied at dinner. Her maid (the person with the cap-rib- 
bons) was sent down stairs to announce that her headache had re- 
turned. I lan up to her, and made all sorts of sisterly offers through the 
door. Jt was locked, and she kept it locked. Plenty of obstructive mate- 
rial to^w^ork on here! I felt greatly cheered and stimulated by her lock- 
ing the door. 

When her cup of tea went up to her the next morning I followed it in. 
I sat by her bedside and said a few earnest w^ords. She listened with lan- 
guid civility. I noticed my serious friend's precious publications huddled 
together on a table in a corner. Had she chanced to look into them? — I 
asked. Yes — anfl they had not interested her Would she allow me to 
read a few piu^sage' . the deepest interest, which had probably escaped 
her eye? No, not now" she had other things to th:nk of. She gave these 
an.swers, w'ith her attention apparently absorbed in folding and refolding 
the frill of her night-gowm. It was plainly necessary to rouse her by some 
reference to those wo^kil. interests which she still had at heart. 

“Do you know, h. , I said, “I had an odd fancy, yesterday, about 
Mr. Bruff? I thought, when I saw you after your w"alk with him, that he 
had been telling you some bad news.” 

Her fingers clropped from the frilling of her night-gowm, and her fierce 
black eyes Hashed at me. 

“Quite the contrary! ” she said “It w*as news I w"as interested in hear- 
ing — and I am deeply indebted to Mr. Bruff for telling me of it.” 

“Yes?’’ I said, in a tone of gentle interest. 

Her fingers wtiu back to the frilling, and she turned her head sullenly 
away from me. 1 had been met in this manner, in the course of plying the 
good work, hundreds of times. She merely stimulated me to try again. In 
my dauntless zeal for her welfare I ran the great risk, and openly alluded 
to her marriage engagement. 

“News you were interested in hearing^” I repeated. “I suppose, my 
dear Rachel, that must be new’s of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite?” 

She started up in the bed and turned deadly pale. It was evidently on 
the tip of her tongue to i.tort on me with the unbridled insolence of 
former times. She checked herself — laid her head back on the pillow — 
considered a minute— and then answered in these remarkable words; 

“/ shall never marry Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite** 
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Tt was my turn to start at that. 

‘'What can you possibly mean?” I exclaimed. "The marriage is con- 
sidered by the whole family as a settled thing?” 

"Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite is expected here to-day,” she said, dogjjedly. 
"Wait till he comes — and you will see." 

“But my dear Rachel — ” 

She rang the bell at the head of her bed The person wdth the cap- 
ribbons appeared. 

"Penelope! my bath.” 

Let me give her her^due. In the state of my mind, at that moment, I 
do sincerely believe that she had hit on the only possible way of forcing 
me to leave the room. 

By the mere worldly mind my position toward Rachel might have been 
viewed as presenting difticulties of no ordinary kind. 1 had reckoned on 
leading her to higher things, by means of a little earnest exhortation on 
the subject of her marriage. And now, if she was to be believed, no such 
event as her marriage was to take place at all. But ah' my friends! a 
working Christian of my experience (with an evangelizing prospect be- 
fore her) takes broader views than these. Supposing Rachel really broke 
off the marriage on which the Ablewhites, father and son, counted as a 
settled thing, what would be the result^ It could only end, if she held 
firm, in an exchanging of hard words and bitter accusations on both 
sides. And w’hat w^ould be the effect on Rachel when the stormy inter- 
view was over? A salutary moral depression, would be the effect. Her 
pride would be exhausted, her stubbornness would be exhausted, by the 
resolute resistance which it was in her character to make under the cir- 
cumstances. She w’ould turn for sympathy to the neare'^t person who had 
sympathy to offer. And I was that nearest person — brimful of comfort, 
charged to overflowing wdth seasonable and reviving words. Never had 
the evangelizing prospect looked brighter, to my eyes, than it looked 
now. 

She came down to breakfast, but she ate nothing, and hardly uttered 
a word. 

After breakfast she wandered listlessly from room to room — then sud- 
denly roused herself and opened the piano. The music she selected to play 
was of the most scandalously profane sort, associated with performances 
on the stage which it curdles one s blood to think of. It would have been 
premature to interfere with her at such a time as this. I privately as- 
certained the hour at which Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was expected, and 
then I escaped the music by leaving the house. 

Being out alone, I took the opportunity of calling upon my two resi- 
dent friends. It was an indescribable luxury to find myself indulging in 
earnest conversation with serious persons. Infinitely encouraged and re- 
freshed, I turned my steps back again to the house, in excellent time to 
await the arrival of our expected visitor. I entered the dining-room, al- 
ways empty at that hour of the day — and founa rnyself face to face with 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite! 
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He made no attempt to fly the place. Quite the contrary. He advanced 
to meet me with the utmost eagerness. 

“Dear Miss Clack, I have been only waiting to .see you! Chance set 
me free of my London engagements to-day sooner than I expected — and 
I have got here, in consequence, earlier than my appointed time.” 

Not the slightc.st embarrassment encumbered his explanation, though 
this was his first meeting with me after the scene in Montagu Square. 
He was not aware, it is tiue, of my having been a witness to that .scene. 
But he knew, on the other hand, that my attendances at the Mothers’- 
Small-Clothes, and my relations VMth friends attached to other charities, 
must have informed me of his shameless neglect of his Ladies and his 
IVior. And yet there he was liefore me in full possession of his charming 
voice and his irresistible smile I 

“Have you seen Rachel yet'*'" I asked 

He sighed gently, and took me by the hand I should certainly have 
snatched my hand away, if the manner in which he gave his answ^er had 
not [laraly/ed me with astonishment 

“I have ‘-een Radiel,” he said, with perfect tranquillity. “You are 
aw'are, dear friend, that she was engag(‘d to me*'' Well, she has taken a 
sud(len resolution to break the engagement. Reflection has convinced her 
that she will lie^t ( onsult her welfare and mine by retracting a rash prom- 
ise, and lea\iiig me iuv to make some happu r choice elsew’here. That is 
the only reason she will give, and the only answer she will make to every 
question that I can a'>k of her, ' 

“W hat have you done on your side^ ’ I inquired “Have you .sub- 
mitted > ’ 

“Yes,” he said, w itii the most unrufiltd composure. “I have submitted. ' 

Ills condiKt, under the circumstances, was so utterly inconceivable 
that I stocnl bewildei'ed with my hand in his. It is a piece of rudeness to 
stare at any liocly, and it is an act ot indelicacy to stare at a gentleman 
1 comniiiied both those impro[)rielies And 1 said, as if in a dream, ‘AVhat 
doe.-, it mean*'' ' 

“Permit me to tell you,' he rcfflied ‘And suppose we sit down?’' 

He led me to a chair. I have an indistinct lemembrance that he was 
very affectionate 1 don't think he put his arm round my waist to sup- 
port me- but 1 am not sure I was (luite helpless, and his ways with 
ladies were very endearing At aii} rate, wc sat down I can answer for 
that, if 1 can answei lor nothing moie. 

“I have lost a beautiful giil, an e\ client social position, and a hand- 
.some income," Mr. (hxlfrev began, “and I have submitted to it with- 
out a struggle. W hat can be'the motive for such extraordinary conduct as 
that? My precious friend, theic i*' no motive. ’ 

“No motive?" 1 repeated 

“Let me appeal, dear Miss Clack, to your experience of children, ’ he 
went on. “A child pursues a tertain course of conduct. \ou are gi itly 
struck by it, and you attempt to get at the motive. The dear little thing 
is incapable of telling you its motive. You might as well ask the grass 
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why it grows, or the birds why they sing. Well! in this matter I am like 
the dear little thing — like the grass — ^like the birds. I don't know why I 
made a proposal of marriage to Miss Verinder. I don’t know why I have 
shamefully neglected my dear Ladies. I don’t know why I have apos- 
tatized from the Mothers’-Small-Clothes. You say to the child, Why 
have you been naughty? And the little angel puts its finger into its 
mouth, and doesn't know. My case exactly, ^liss Clack! I couldn’t con- 
fess it to any body else. 1 feel impelled to confess it to yiniT 

I began to recover mvself. A mental problem was involved here. I am 
deeply interested in mental problems — and I am not, it is thought, with- 
out some skill in solving them. 

*^Best of friends, exert your intellect and help me,’' he proceeded. “Tell 
me — why does a time come when these matrimonial proceedings of mine 
begin to look like something done in a dream? Why docs it suddenly oc- 
cur to me that my true happiness in helping my dear Ladies, in going 
my modest round of useful work, in saying my few earnest words when 
called on by my Chairman? What do I w’ant with a position? I have got 
a position. What do I want with an income? I can pay for my bread- 
and-cheese, and my nice little lodging, and my two coats a year. What 
do I want with Miss Verinder? She has told me with her own lips (this, 
dear lady, is between ourselves) that she loves another man, and that 
her only idea in marrying me is to try and put that other man out of her 
head. What a horrid union is this! Oh, dear me, what a horrid union is 
this! Such are my reflections, Miss Clack, on my way to Brighton! I 
approach Rachel with the feeling of a criminal who is going to receive his 
sentence. When I find that she has changed her mind too — when I hear 
her propose to break the engagement — I experience (there is no sort of 
doubt about it) a most overpowering sense of relief. A month ago I was 
pressing her rapturously to my bosom. An hour ago the happiness of 
knowing that I shall never press her again intoxicates me like strong 
liquor. The thing seems impossible — the thing can’t be. And yet there 
are the facts, as I had the honor of stating them when we first sat down 
together in these two chairs. I have lost a beautiful girl, an excellent so- 
cial position, and a handsome income; and I have submitted to it with- 
out a struggle. Can you account for it, dear friend? It’s quite beyond me*^ 

His magnificent head sank on his breast, and he gave up his own men- 
tal problem in despair. 

I was deeply touched. The case (if I may speak as a spiritual phy- 
sician) was now quite plain to me. It is no uncommon event, in the ex- 
perience of us all, to see the po.ssessors of exalted ability cKcasionally 
humbled to the level of the most poorly-gifted people about them. The 
object, no doubt, in the wise economy of Providence, is to remind great- 
ness that it is mortal, and that the power which has conferred it can also 
take it away. It was now — to my mind— easy to discern one of these salu- 
tary humiliations in the deplorable proceedings on dear Mr. Godfrey’s 
part, of which I had been the unseen witness. And it was equally easy to 
recognize the welcome re-appearance of his own finer nature in the horror 
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with which he recoiled from the idea of a marriage with Rachel, and in 
the charming eagerness which he showed to return to his Ladies and his 
Poor. 

I put this view before him in a few simple and sisterly words. His joy 
was beautiful to see. He compared himself, as I went on, to a lost man 
emerging from the darkness into the light. When I answered for a loving 
reception of him at the Mothers’-Small-Clothes, the grateful heart of 
our Christian Hero overflowed. He pressed my hands alternately to his 
lips. Overwhelmed by the exquisite triumph of having got him back 
among us, I let him do what he liked with my hands. I closed my eyes. 
T felt my head, in an ecstasy of spiritual self-forgetfulness, sinking on his 
shoulder. In a moment more I should certainly have swooned away in his 
arms, but for an interruption from the oute^* world, which brought me 
to myfjelf again. A horrid rattling of knives and forks sounded outside 
the door, and the footman came in to lay the table for luncheon. 

Mr. Godfrey started up, and looked at the clock on the mantel-piece. 

‘'How time flies with youf'* he exclaimed. “I shall barely catch the 
train.” 

I ventured on asking why he was in such a hurry to get back to town. 
His answer reminded me of family difficulties that w^ere still to be rec- 
onciled, and of f'oriily disagreements that were yet to come. 

“1 have heard from my father,” he said “Business obliges him to 
leave Frizinghall for London to-day, and he proposes coming on here 
either this evening or to-morrow. I must tell him what has happened be- 
tween Rachel and me. His heart is set on our marriage — there will be 
great difficulty, I it? , in reconciling him to the breaking-off of the en- 
gagement. I must stojj him, for all our sakes, from coming here till he is 
reconciled. Best and dearest of friends, we shall meet again!” 

With those words he harried out. In equal haste on my side, I ran up 
stairs to compose myself in my own room before meeting Aunt Able- 
white and Rachel at the luncheon-table. 

I am well aware — to dwell for a moment yet on the subject of Mr. 
Godfrey — that the all-profaning opinion of the outer world has charged 
him with having his own private reasons for releasing Rachel from her 
engagement, at the first opportunity she gave him. It has also reached 
my ears that his anxiety to recover his place in my estimation has been 
attributed, in certain quarters, to a mercenar>' eagerness to make his 
peace (through me) with a venerable committee-w'oman at the Mothers'- 
Small-Clothes, abundantly blessed \»ith the goods of this world, and a 
beloved and intimate friend of my o\^^l. I only notice these odious sland- 
ers for the sake of declaring that they never had a moment s influence 
on my mind. In obedience my instructions, I have exhibited the fluc- 
tuations in my opinion of our Christian Hero exactly as I find them re- 
corded in my diary. In justice to myself, let me here add that, once re- 
instated in his place in my estimation, my gifted friend never lo« that 
place again. I write with the tears in my eyes, burning to say more. But 
no — I am cruelly limited to my actual experience of persons and things 
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In less than a month from the time of which I am now writing events in 
the money-market (which diminished even wy miserable little income) 
forced me into foreign exile, and left me with nothing but a loving re- 
membrance of Mr. Godfrey which the slander of the world has assailed, 
and assailed in vain. 

Let me dry my eyes, and return to my narrative. 

I went down stairs to luncheon, naturally anxious to see how Rachel 
was affected by her release from her marriage engagement. 

It appeared to me — but I own I am a poor authority in such matters 
— that the recovery of her freedom had set her thinking again of that 
other man whom she loved, and that she was furious with herself for not 
being able to control a revulsion of feeling of which she was secretly 
ashamed. \A’ho w’as the man? I had my suspicions — but it was needless 
to w’aste time in idle speculation. When I had converted her, she would, 
as a matter of course, have no concealments from Me. I should hear all 
about the man; I should hear all about the Moonstone. If I had had no 
higher object in stirring her up to a sense of spiritual things, the motive 
of relieving her mind of its guilty secrets would have been enough of it- 
self to encourage me to go on. 

Aunt Ablewhite took her exercise in the afternoon in an invalid chair. 
Rachel accompanied her. “I wish 1 could drag the chair,” she broke out, 
recklessly. “I wish I could fatigue myself till I was ready to drop’ ’’ 

She was in the same humor in the evening. I discovered in one of my 
friend s precious publications — The Life, Letters, and Labors of Miss 
Jane Ann Stamper, forty-fifth edition — passages which bore with a 
marvelous appropriateness on Rachels present position. l"pon my pro- 
posing to read them she went to the piano. Conceive how little she must 
have known of serious people, if she supposed that my patience was to be 
exhausted in that way I I kept Miss Jane Ann Stamper by me, and wait- 
ed for events with the most unfaltering trust in the future 

Old Mr. Ablewhite never made his appearance that night lUit 1 knew 
the importance which his worldly greed attached to his son's marriage 
with Miss Verinder — and I felt a positive conviction (do what Mr God- 
frey might to prevent it) that we should .see him the next day. \^’ith his 
interference in the matter, the storm on w'hich I had counted would cer- 
tainly come, and the salutary exhaustion of Rachel's resisting powers 
would as certainly follow\ I am not ignorant that old Mr. .Ablewhite has 
the reputation generally (especially among his inferiors) of being a re- 
markably good-natured man. According to my observation of him, he 
deserves his reputation as long as he has his own way, and not a moment 
longer. 

The next day, exactly as I had foreseen, Aunt Ablewhite was as near 
to being astonished as her nature would permit, by the sudden appear- 
ance of her husband. He had barely been a minute in the house before he 
was followed, to my astonishment this time, by an unexpected compli- 
cation in the shape of Mr. Bruff. 
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I never remember feeling the presence of the lawyer to be more un- 
welcome than I felt it at that moment. He looked ready for any thing in 
the way of an obstructive proceeding — capable even of keeping the 
peace, with Rachel for one of the combatants’ 

“This is a pleasant surprise, sir,** said Mr. Ablewhite, addressing him- 
self with his deceptive cordiality to Mr. Bruff. “When I left your office 
yesterday, I didn’t expect to have the honor of seeing you at Brighton 
to-day.** 

“1 turned over our conversation in my mind, after you had gone,** 
replied Mr. Bruff. “And it occurred to me that I mfght perhaps be of some 
use on this (Kcasion. I was just in time to catch the train, and I had no 
opportunity of discovering the carriage in which you were traveling.** 
Having given that explanation he seated himself by Rachel. I retired 
modestly to a corner — with Miss Jane Ann Stamper on my lap in case 
of emergency My aunt sat at the window, placidly fanning herself as 
usual Mr. Ablewhite stood up in the middle of the room, with his bald 
hear! much pinker than I had ever seen it yet, and addressed himself in 
the most affectionate manner to his niece 

“Rachel, my dear,*' he ^^aid, “1 have heard some very extraordinary 
new's from (Godfrey And I am here to incjuire about it. You have a sit- 
ting-room of your own in this house. Will you honor me by showing me 
the way to it" ' 

Rachel never moved W’hether she was determined to bring matters to 
a criMs, or whether she W’as prompted by some private sign from Mr. 
Bluff, is more than I can tell She declined doing old Mr. Ablewhite the 
honor of condutting ' m to her sitting-room 

•‘Whatever >ou w 'h to say to me, -he answered, “can be .said here — 
in the pre^seme of my relatives, and in the i)rescnce’' (she looked at Mr 
Bruff) *of my mother’s ti tested old fiund 

“Just as you please, my dCtir,' said ilic amiable Air. Ablewhite He 
took a chair 1 he rest of them looked ot his face — as if they expected it, 
after seventy years of Wi)ildly training to spi ik the truth. I looked at the 
top of his lialcl head, having noticed, on otht*r occasions, that the temper 
which was really in him liail a habit of registering itself there. 

“Some weeks ago,” piii^ued the old gentleman, “my son informed me 
that Miss Wiindei had done hnn the honor to engage herself to marry 
him. Is It possible, Rachel that he can have misinterpreted — or pre 
sumed upon — what you really .^aid to hiia^" 

“Ceilamly not, ' she rc'plied * 1 did engage myself to marry him ” 
“\ery frankly answered' ’ >aui Air .Ablewhite. “And most .satisfac- 
tory, niy deal, .^o far In re-pet t to what happened some weeks since, 
Godficy has made no mistake The terror is evidently in what he told me 
yesterefay. 1 begin to see 11 now You and he have had a lovers’ quarrel 
— and my foolish son has interpreted it seriously. Ah! I should have 
known better than that, at his age.” 

The fallen nature in Rachel — the mother Eve, so to speak— began to 
chafe at this. 
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^‘Pray let us understand each other, Mr. Ablewhite,” she said. ‘‘Noth- 
ing in the least like a quarrel took place yesterday between your son and 
me. If he told you that I proposed breaking off our marriage engagement, 
and that he agreed on his side — he told you the truth. 

The self-registering thermometer at the top of Mr. Ablewhite's bald 
head began to indicate a rise of temper. His face was more amiable than 
ever — but there was the pink at the top of his face, a shade deeper al- 
ready! 

‘‘Come, come, my dear!^' he said, in his most soothing manner, “now 
don^t be angry, and don^t be hard on poor Godfrey! He has evidently 
said some unfortunate thing. He was always clumsy from a child — but 
he means well, Rachel, he means well!” 

“Mr. Ablewhite, I have either expressed myself very badly, or you 
are purposely mistaking me. Once for all, it is a settled thing between 
your son and myself that we remain, for the rest of our lives, cousins and 
nothing more. Is that plain enough r"” 

The tone in which she said those words made it impossible, even for 
old Mr. Ablewhite, to mistake her any longer. His thermometer went up 
another degree, and his voice, when he next spoke, ceased to be the voice 
which is appropriate to a notoriously good-natured man. 

“I am to understand, then,” he said, “that your marriage engagement 
is broken off?” 

“You are to understand that, Mr. Ablewhite, if you please.” 

“I am also to take it as a matter of fact that the proposal to withdraw 
from the engagement came, in the first instance, from 

“It came, in the first instance, from me. And it met, ^ s I have told you, 
with your son s consent and approval.” 

The thermometer went up to the top of the register. I mean, the pink 
changed suddenly to scarlet. 

“My son is a mean-spirited hound!” cried this furious old worldling. 
“In justice to myself as -his father — not in justice to hwi — 1 beg to ask 
you. Miss Verinder, what complaint you have to make oi Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite?” 

Here Mr. Bruff interfered for the first time. 

“You are not bound to answer that question,” he said to Rachel. 

Old Mr. Ablewhite fastened on him instantly. 

“Don’t forget, sir,'’ he said, “that you are a self-invited guest here. 
Your interference w(juld have come with a better grace if you had waited 
until it was asked for.” 

Mr. Bruff took no notice. The smooth varnish on hts wicked old face 
never cracked. Rachel thanked him for the advice he had given to her, 
and then turned to old Mr. Ablewhite — preserving her composure in a 
manner which (having regard to her age and her sex) was simply awful 
to see. 

“Your son put the same question to me which you have just asked,” 
she said. “I had only one answer for him, and I have only one answer 
for you. I proposed that we should release each other, because reflection 
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had convinced me that I should best consult his welfare and mine by 
retracting a rash promise, and leaving him free to make his choice else- 
where.’^ 

‘‘What has my son done?’* persisted Mr. Ablewhite. “I have a right to 
know that. What has my son done?” 

She persisted just as obstinately on her side. 

“You have had the only explanaton which 1 think it necessary to give 
to you, or to him,” she answered. 

“In plain English, it’s your sovereign will and pleasure. Miss Verin- 
der, to jilt my son“^” 

Rachel was silent for a moment Sitting close behind her, I heard her 
sigh. Mr. Briiff took her hand, and gave it a little squeeze. She recovered 
herself, and answered Mr. Ablewhite as boldly as ever. 

“I have exposed myself to worse misconstruction than that,” she said. 
“And I have borne it patiently. The time has gone by when you could 
mortify me by calling me a jilt.” 

She spoke with a bitterness of tone which satisfied me that the scandal 
of the Moonstone had been in some way recalled to her mind. “I have no 
more to say,” she added, wearily, not addressiiig the words to any one 
in particular, and looking away from us all, out of the window that was 
nearest to her 

Mr. Able\'hiie got upon his feet, and pushed aw^ay his chair so vio- 
lently that it toppled (wer and fell on the floor 

“I have something more to say on my side,” he announced, bringing 
dowm the llat of his hand on the table with a bang. ‘T have to say that 
if my son doesn't fee’ this insult 1 do’" 

Rachel started, a.icl looked at him in sudden surprise. 

“Insult?’’ she repeated. ‘‘Whast do you mean?’’ 

‘Tnsult! ” reiterated Mr. Ablewhite. ‘T know your motive. Miss Verin- 
der, for breaking your promi^^e to my son! I know' it as certainly as if 
you had confessed it in so many w'ords. Your cursed family pride is in- 
sulting (iodfiey, as it insulted w/c when I m<irried your aunt. Her family 
— her beggarly family — turned their backs on her for marrying an hon- 
est man, who had made his own place and won his own fortune. I had no 
ancestors. I wasn't descended from a set of cut-throat scoundrels who 
lived by robbery and murder. I couldn't point to the time when the Able- 
whites hadn't a shirt to their backs, and couldn’t sign their owm names. 
Ha! ha! I wasn’t good enough for the Hcrncastles, w^hen / married. And, 
now it comes to the pinch, my son im’t good enough for vom. I suspected 
it all along. You have got the Hemcastle blood in you, my young lady! I 
suspected it all along." 

“A very unwxirthy suspicion,’’ remarked Mr. Bruff. *T am astonished 
that you have the courage to acknowledge it.’’ 

Before Mr. Ablew^hite could find words to answer, Rachel spoke in the 
tone of the most exasperating contempt. 

“Surely,” she said to the lawyer, “this is beneath notice. If he can 
think in that way, let us leave him to think as he oleases." 
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From scarlet Mr. Ablewhite was now becoming purple. He gasped for 
breath; he looked backward and forward from Rachel to IMr. Hruff in 
such a frenzy of rage with both of them that he didn’t know which to at- 
tack first. His wife, who had sat impenetrably fanning herself up to this 
time, began to be alarmed, and attempted, quite uselessly, to (]uiet him. 
I had, throughout this distressing interview, felt moie tlian one inward 
call to inteifere with a few earnest words, and had controlled myself 
under a dread of the [possible results, very unworthy of a ("hrislian Kng- 
lishwoman who looks, not to ^^hat is meanly piudent, but t(> what is mc>r- 
ally right. At the point at which matters had now arrived J ro^.e superior 
to all considerations of mere expediency. If T had contemplated interpos- 
ing any remonstiance of my own humble devising, I might possibly still 
have hesitated. But the distressing domestic emergency which now con- 
fronted me was most marvelously and beautifully provided for in the 
Correspondence of Miss Jane Am Stamper — Letter one thousand and 
one, on “Peace in Families.” I rose in my modest corner, and 1 ojxaicd 
my precious book. 

“Dear ^Ir Ablewhite,” I said, ‘‘one word’" 

When I first attracted the attention of the company by rising, 1 could 
see that he was on the point of saying something rude to me. Mv sisterly 
form of address checked him. He starefi in heathen astonishment. 

“As an affectionate well-wisher and friend," I proceeded, “and as one 
long accustomed to arouse, convince, prepare, enlighten, and fortify 
others, permit me to take the most pardonable of all liberties — the lib- 
erty of composing your mind.” 

He began to recover himself; he was on the point of breaking out — he 
would have broken out, with any body else. But my voice (habitually 
gentle) possesses a high note or so, in tmergencies. In this emergency 1 
felt imperatively called upon to have the highest voice of the two. 

I held up my precious book before him, I rapped the open page im- 
pressively w’ith my forefinger. “Xot my word^'" I exclaimed, in a burst 
of fervent interruption. “Oh, don't suppose that I claim attention for My 
humble words’ Manna in the wilderness, Mr Ablewdiite’ Dew on the 
parched earth' Words of comfort, words of wisdom, words of love — the 
blessed, blessed, blessed words of Miss Jane .Ann Stamper’" 

I w^as stopped there by a momentary impediment of the breath Before 
I could recover myself, this monster in human form shouted out furi- 
ously: 

“Miss Jane Ann Stamper be ! '’ 

It is impossible for me to write the awful w'ord which is here repre- 
sented by a blank. I shrieked as it passed his lips; I flew to my little bag 
on the side-table: I shook out all my tracts, I seized the one particular 
tract on profane swearing, entitled, “Hush, for Heaven's Sake'” I 
handed it to him with an expression of agonized entreaty. He tore it in 
two, and threw it back at me across the table. The rest of them rose in 
alarm, not knowing what might happen next. I in.stantly .sat down again 
in my corner. There had once been an occasion, under somewhat similar 
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circumstances, when Miss Jane Ann Stamper had been taken by the 
two shoulders and turned out of a room. I waited, inspired by her spirit, 
for a repetition of her martyrdom. 

But no- -It was not to be. His wife was the next person whom he ad- 
dressed. “Who — ^\ho — who,’’ he said, stammermj? with rage, “asked this 
impudent fanatic into the house> Did you?” 

Before Aunt Ablewhite (ould say a word, Rachel answered for her: 

“Miss ( lack is here,” she said, “as my finest.” 

Those words had a sin^ulai effect on ]\Ir Ablewhite. They suddenly 
changed him from a man in a state of red-hot anger to a man in a state 
of icy-cold contempt. It was plain to every body that Rachel had said 
.something- -short and [ilain as her answer had been — which gave him 
the up|)er hand of her at last 

* Ob'" he said “Mi^s (’lark is here as your guest — in my housed” 

It was RachcTs turn to lose her temper at that. Her color ro.se, and her 
eyes brightened fiercely She turnc*d to the lawyer, and, pointing at Mr, 
Ablewhile, a'^ked, haimhtily, ‘‘What doc''^ he mean? 

Mr Bruff interfen'd loi the thud lime 

“You ap[)ear to foiget,” he said, addressing Mi Ablewhite, “that you 
took this house as Miss Wrinder's guardian for Miss Wrinder’s use.” 

“Not quite ' inlerfiosed Mr Ablewhite “I have a last w‘ord to 

say, which I should Iiaxe said some time ‘-ince, if this — ” He looked my 
way, pondering what auomin.ible name he .should call me — “if this Ram- 
pant Sfiinsler had not interriifitcHl us I be<z to inform yrai, sir, that, if my 
son i.'^ not uood enouirh to be Miss Vennders hii'^band, I can not pre- 
sume to consider his *it'’.‘r g(>od enoudi to be ]Mi^s \’erinder’s guardian, 
rnder^tand, if you please, that I ufusc^ to accept the position which is 
offered to me by Lady Verinder s will In your legal phrase, I decline to 
act This house has necessarily been hired in my name 1 take the entire 
responsibility of it on my shoulder'- It i'- my house. T can keep it, or let 
it, just «is 1 plea*-e 1 ha\e no wish to hurry Miss Verinder On the con- 
trary, 1 beg her to remo\e her guest ami he; luggage, at her owm entire 
convenience ’’ He made a low iiow, and w’alked out of the room 

That w.is .Mr A.blewhiti* ^ revenge on Rachel for refusing to marry his 
son’ 

I’he instant the door closed .\unl Abknvhre exhibited a phenomenon 
which silenced us all She became endowed with energy enough to cross 
the loom' 

“My clear,” she said, taking Raclul by the hand, "I should be ashamed 
of my husband, if I didn't know that it is his temper which has .spoken 
to you, and not himself You,’ continued Aunt .\blewhite, turning on 
me in my coiner with another endowment of energy, in her looks this 
time instead of her limbs — “you are the mischievous pierson who irritated 
him. I hope I shall never .see you or your tracts again.” She went back to 
Rachel, and kissed her “I beg your pardc^n, my clear,” she siiid. ‘ i m> 
husband’s name. W’hat can I do for you?” 

Consistently perverse in every thing — capricious and unreasonable it 
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all the actions of her life — Rachel melted into tears at those common- 
place words, and returned her aunt’s kiss in silence. 

“If I may be permitted to answer for Miss Verinder,” said Mr. Bruff, 
“might I ask you, ^Irs. Ablewhite, to send Penelo|X' down with her mis- 
tress’s bonnet and shawl. Leave us ten minutes together,’’ he added, in a 
lower tone, “and you may rely on my setting matters right, to your sat- 
isfaction as well as to Rachel’s.” 

The trust of the family in this man was something wonderful to see. 
Without a word more, on her side. Aunt Ablewhite left the room. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bruff, looking after her. “The Herncastle bhxxl has its 
drawbacks, I admit. But there ts something in good-breeding, after all!” 

Having made that purely w'orldly remark, he looked hard at my 
corner, as if he expected me to go. My interest in Rachel — an infinitely 
higher interest than his — riveted me to my chair. 

Mr. Bruff gave it up, exactly as had given it up at -Aunt X'erinder’s, 
in Montagu Square. He led Rachel to a chair by the window, and spoke 
to her there. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, “Mr. Ablewhile’s conduct has nat- 
urally shocked you, and taken you by surprise. If it was worth while to 
contest the question with such a man, we might soon show him that he 
is not to have things all his own way. But it isn’t worth while. You were 
quite right in what you said just now*; he is beneath our notice.” 

He stopped, and looked around at my corner. I sat there quite immov- 
able, with my tracts at my elbow, and with Miss Jane Ann Stamper on 
my lap. 

“You know',” he resumed, turning back again to Rachel, “that it was 
part of your poor mother’s fine nature always to see the best of the 
people about her, and never the worst. She named her brother-in-law 
your guardian because she believed in him, and because she thought it 
would please her sister. I had never liked Mr. Ablewhite myself, and I 
induced your mother to let me insert a clause in the will empow'ering her 
executors, in certain events, to consult with me about the appointment of 
a new guardian. One of those events has happened to-day ; and I find my- 
self in a position to end all these dry business details, I hope agreeably, 
with a message from my wife. Will you honor Mrs. Bruff by becoming 
her guest? And will you remain under my roof, and be one of my family, 
until we wise people have laid our heads together, and have settled what 
is to be done next '*” 

At those words I rose to interfere. Mr. Bruff had done exactly what I 
had dreaded he would do, when he asked Mrs. Ablewhite for Rachel’s 
bonnet and shawl. 

Before I could interpose a word Rachel had accepted his invitation in 
the warmest terms. If I suffered the arrangement thus made between 
them to be carried out — if she once passed the threshold of Mr. Bruff’s 
door — farewell to the fondest hope of my life, the hope of bringing my 
lost sheep back to the fold ! The bare idea of such a calamity as this quite 
overwhelmed me. 1 cast the miserable trammels of worldly discretion to 
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the winds, and spoke with the fervor that filled me, in the words that 
came first. 

“Stop!” I said — “stopi I must be heard. Mr. Bruff! you are not re- 
lated to her, and I am. / invite her — I summon the executors to appoint 
me guardian. Rachel, dearest Rachel, I offer you my modest home; come 
to London by the next train, love, and share it with me!” 

Mr. Bruff said nothing. Rachel looked at me with a cruel astonish- 
ment which she made no effort to conceal. 

“You are very kind, Drusilla,” she said. “I shall hope to visit you 
whenever I happen to be in London. But I have accepted Mr. Bruff's 
invitation, and I think it will be best, for the present, if I remain under 
Mr. Bruff’s care.” 

“Oh, don't say so!” I pleaded. “1 can't part with you, Rachel — I 
can’t-part with you! ” 

I tried to fold her in my arms. But she drew back. My fervor did not 
communicate itself; it only alarmed her 

“Surely,” she said, “this is a very unnecessary display of agitation? I 
don't understand it ” 

“No more do I,” said Mr. Bruff. 

Their hardnes.^^ — their hideous, worldly hardness — revolted me. 

“Oh, Racti' 1 Rachel!” I burst out. “Haven’t you seen yet that my 
heart yearns to make a Christian of you? Has no inner voice told you 
that I am trying to do for you, what I was trying to do for your dear 
mother when death snatched her out of my hands^” 

Rachel advanced a step nearer, and looked at me very strangely. 

“I don't underst.jd your reference to my mother,” she said. “Miss 
Clack, will you have the goodness to explain yourself?” 

Before I could answer Mr. Bruff came forward, and offering his arm 
to Rachel, tried to lead her out of the room. 

“You had better not pursue the subject, my dear,” he said. “And Miss 
Clack had better not explain herself 

If I had been a slock or a stone, such an iriierference as this must have 
roused me into testifying to the truth. I put Mr. Bruff aside indignantly 
with my own hand, and, in solemn and suitable language, I stated the 
view with which sound doctrine does not scruple to regard the awful 
calamity of dying unprepared. 

Rachel started back from me-— I blush to write it — with a scream of 
horror. 

“Come away!” she said to Mr. Bruff. “Come away, for God’s sake, 
before that woman can say any morel Oh, think of my poor mother's 
harmless, useful, beautiful life' You were at the funeral, Mr. Bruff; 
you saw how every body 1 ved her, you saw the poor helpless people 
crying at her grave over the loss of their best friend. And that retch 
stands there and tries to make me doubt that my mother, who v is an 
angel on earth, is an angel in heaven now! Don’t stop to talk it! 
Come away! It stifles me to breathe the same air with her! It frightens 
me to feel that we are in the same room together! ” 
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Deaf to all remonstance, she ran to the door. 

At the same moment her maid entered with her bonnet and shawl. 
She huddled them on any how. ‘'Pack my things,” she said, “and bring 
them to Mr. Bruff s.” I attempted to approach her — I was shocked and 
grieved, but, it is needless to say, not offended. I only wished to say to 
her, “May your hard heart be softened! T freely forgive you! ” She pulled 
down her veil, and tore her shawl away from my hand, and, hurrying 
out, shut the door in my face. I bore the insult with my customary for- 
titude. I remember it now with my customary superiority to all feeling 
of offense. * 

Mr. Bruff had his parting word of mockery for me, before he too 
hurried out, in his turn. 

“You had better not have explained yourself, Miss Clack,” he said, 
and bowed, and left the room. 

The person with the cap-ribbons followed. 

“It s easy to see who has set them all by the ears together," she said. 
“I'm only a poor servant — but I declare I’m ashamed of you.” She too 
went out, and banged the door after her. 

I was left alone in the room. Reviled by them all, deserted by them 
all, I was left alone in the room. 

Is there more to be added to this plain statement of facts — to this 
touching picture of a Christian persecuted by the workP No’ my diary 
reminds me that one more of the many checkered chapters in my life 
ends here. From that day forth I never saw Rachel Verinder again. She 
had my forgiveness at the time when she insulted me She has had my 
prayerful good washes ever since. And when I die — to complete the re- 
turn on my part of good for evil — she will have the Life, Letters, and 
Labor of Miss Jane Ann Stamper left her as a legacy by my will. 
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Contributed by Mathew Bruff, Solicitor, of Gray*s Inn Square 

CHAPTER I 

My fair friend, Miss Clack, having laid down the pen, there are two 
reasons for my takini^ it up next, in my turn. 

li> the first plate, 1 am in a position to throw the necessary light on 
certain points of interest which have thus far been left in the dark. Miss 
\’erinder had her own private reason for breaking her marriage engage- 
ment — and I was at the bottom of it. Mr Godfrey Ablewhite had his own 
private reason for withdrawing all claim to the hand of his charming 
cousin — and 1 discovered what it was 

In the second place, it was my good or ill fortune, I hardly know 
wdiich, to find ,'O’self {)ersonally involved — at the period of which I am 
now writing — in the mystery of the Indian Diamond. I had the honor of 
an interview, at my own office, walh an Oriental stranger of distinguished 
manners, wiio w%'is no other, unquestionably, than the chief of the three 
Indians. Add to this, tliat I met wTth the celebrated traveler, Mr. Mur- 
thw'aite, the day af' rward, and that I held a conversation with him on 
the subject of the Mexmstone, which has a very important bearing on 
later events. And there you have the statement of my claims to fill the 
position which I occupy in these pages. 

The true story of the broken marriage engagement comes first in point 
of time, and must therefore take the first place in the present narrative. 
Tracing my way back along the chain of events, from one end to the 
other, 1 find it necessary to open the scene, oddly enough as you will 
think, at the beside of my excellent client and friend, the late Sir John 
Verinder. 

Sir John had his share — perhaps rather a large share — of the more 
harmless and amiable of the weaknesses incidental to humanity. Among 
these, I may mention as applicable to the matter in hand, an invincible 
reluctance — so long as he enjoyed his usual good health — to face the 
responsibility of making his will. Lady Verinder exerted her influence 
to rouse him to a sense of d ty in this matter; and I exerted my influence. 
He admitted the justice of our views — but he went no further than that, 
until he found himself afflicted with the illness which ultimately brought 
him to his grave. Then I was .sent for at last, to take my client *s ' ^truc- 
tions on the subject of his will. They proved to be the simplest instruc- 
tions I had ever received in the whole of my professional career. 

215 
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Sir John was dozing, when I entered the room. He roused himself at 
the sight of me. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Bruff?" he said. “I sha’n’t be very long about 
this. And then I'll go to sleep again.” He looked on with great interest 
while I collected pens, ink, and paper. “Arc you ready?" he asked. I 
bowed, and took a dip of ink, and waited for my instructions 

“Every thing to my wife," said Sir John. “That's all." He turned round 
on his pillow, and composed himself to sleep again. 

I was obliged to disturb him. 

“Am I to understand/’ I asked, “that you leave the whole of the prop- 
erty, of every sort and description, of which you die possessed, abso- 
lutely to Lady Wrinder^" 

“Yes,” said Sir John. “Only / put it shorter. WTiy can’t you put it 
shorter, and let me go to sleep again? Every thing to my wife. That’s my 
Will." 

His property ^^as entirely at his own disposal, and was of two kinds. 
Property in land (I purposely abstain from using technical language), 
and property in money. In the majority of cases, 1 am afraid I should 
have felt it my duty to my client to ask him to reconsider his Will. In 
the case of Sir John, I knew Lady Verinder to be, not only worthy of the 
unreserv’cd trust which her husband had placed in her (all good wives 
are worthy of that) — but to be also capable of properly administering 
a trust (which, in my experience of the fair sex, not one in a thousand 
of them is competent to do). In ten minutes Sir John's Will was drawn 
and executed, and Sir John himself, good man, was finishing his in- 
terrupted nap. 

Lady Verinder amply justified the confidence w'hich her husband had 
placed in her. In the first days of her widowhood she sent for me and 
made her Will. The view she took of her f)osition \\as so thoroughly sound 
and sensible that I was relieved of all necessity for advising her. My re- 
sponsibility began and ended with shaping her instructions into the 
proper legal form. Before Sir John had been a fortnight in his grave the 
future of his daughter had been most wisely and most affectionately pro- 
vided for. 

The Will remained in its fire-prcK^f box at my office, through more 
years than I like to reckon up. It w’as not till the summer of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight that I found occasion to lf>ok at it again under 
very melancholy circumstances. 

At the date I ha\e mentioned the doctors pronounced the sentence on 
poor Lady Verinder, \\hich was literally a sentence of deatli I v\a> the 
first person whom she informed of her situation ; and I found her anxious 
to go over her Will again with me. 

It was impossible to improve the provisions relating to her daughter. 
But, in the lapse of lime, her wishes in regard to certain minor legacies, 
left to different relatives, had undergone some modification; and it be- 
came necessary to add three or four Codicils to the original document. 
Having done this at once, for fear of accidents, I obtained her ladyship’s 
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permission to embody her recent instructions in a second Will. My ob- 
ject was to avoid certain inevitable confusions and repetitions which now 
disfigure the original document, and which, to own the truth, grated 
Scully on my i)r()fessional sense of the fitness of things 

The execution of this second Will has been described by Miss Clack, 
who was so obliging as to witness it So far as regards Rachel Verinder's 
pecuniary interests, it was, word for word, the exact counterpart of the 
first Will The only changes introduced related to the appointment of a 
guardian, and to certain provisions concerning that appointment, which 
were made under my advice On Lady Verindcr’s death, the Will wa«» 
placed in the hands of my proctor to be '‘proved” (as the phrase is) in the 
usual way 

In about three weeks from that time — as well as I can remember — the 
first warning reached me of something unusual going on under the sur- 
face. 1 hajipened to be looking in at my friend the proctor's office, and I 
observecl that he received me with an a[^pearance of greater interest than 
usual 

“I ha\e some ncus for you,"' he ^aid “What do you think I heard at 
Doctors’ ('ommrms this morning'*' Lady Verindei s Will has been asked 
for, and examined, already’ 

This was - mdeerl’ There ^^as absolutely nothing which could be 
contested in the \\ il) .md there wa^^ nobody 1 could think of who had the 
slighlesi inlere-«l in exaininiim it (I >hall {K^rhaps do well if 1 explain in 
this place, for the benefit of the few people who don’t know it already, 
that the la\s allows all Will> U\ be ex.iivined at Doctors’ Commons by 
any body who ajipli , o,. the f'.aymenl of a shilling kej. 

“Dill you hear who a^ked for the Wiir-* I inqiire^! 

“Ve.s, the clerk h«id no heMiaimn in telling ??!( ]Mr Smalley, of the 
firm ol Skijip c’v Smalley, a^Ned foi it The Will has not been copied yet 
into the great Folio Regi'-teis So there wa^ no alternati\e but lo depart 
fnim the usiial couise, and lo lei liim ^ee the original document lie looked 
It i)\er careiidiN , and made a note m hi^ pocLet-book. Have you any idea 
of what be wanted with it'*' 

I sh()ok m> head “I shall find imt," I arswered, ^‘before I am a day 
older ” With Ihit 1 went b.iik at once to my own office 

If any othei liim ot sobcii(U> had been C''ncerned in this iinaccount- 
4 ible examination of my ili ceas'd client s Will I might ha\o found some 
difficulty in making the neces-ai\ diMo\ery. But 1 had a hold over Skipp 
Si Smalley which made m\ couise in this matter a comparatnely easy 
one. My common-law' clerk (.1 most competent and excellent man) wa.s 
a brother of Mi Smalley's, and owing to this sort of indirect connection 
with me, Skipp iv Smalley 1 id. for some years past, picked up the crumbs 
that fell from my talde, in the shape of cases brought to my office, which, 
for various reasons, I did not think it worth while to undertake My pro- 
fessional patronage was, in this way, of some importance lo the hrt 1 in- 
tended, if necessary, to remind them of that patronage on the present 
(Kcasion. 
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The moment I got back I spoke to my clerk; and after telling him 
what had happened I sent him to his brother s office, ‘‘with Mr. Bruff^s 
compliments, and he would be glad to know why Messrs. Skip & Smalley 
had found it necessary to examine Lady Verinder\s Will.” 

This message brought Mr. Smalley back to my office, in company with 
his brother. He acknowledged that he had acted under instructions re- 
ceived from a client. And then he put it to me, whether it would not be 
a breach of professional confidence on his part to say more. 

We had a smart discussion upon that. He was right, no doubt; and I 
was wrong. The truth is, I was angry and suspicious — and I insisted on 
knowing more. \A'orse still, I declined to consider any additional informa- 
tion offered to me, as a secret placed in my keeping: I claimed perfect 
freedom to use my own discretion. Worse even than that, I took an un- 
warrantable advantage of my position. “Choose, sir,” I said to Mr. Smal- 
ley, “between the risk of losing your client's business, and the risk of los- 
ing mine.” Quite indefensible, I admit — an act of tyranny, and nothing 
less. Like other tyrants, I carried my point. Mr. Smalley chose his alter- 
native, without a moment’s hesitation. He smiled resignedly, and gave up 
the name of his client: 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

That was enough for me — I wanted to know no more. 

Having reached this point in my narrative, it now becomes necessary 
to place the reader of these lines — so far as Lady Verinder's Will is con- 
cerned — on a footing of perfect equality, in re.spect of information, with 
myself. 

Let me state, then, in the fewest possible words, that Rachel Verinder 
had nothing but a life-interest in the property. Her mother's excellent 
sense, and my long experience, had combined to relieve her of all respon- 
sibility, and to guard her from all danger of becoming the victim in the 
future of some needy and unscrupulous man. Neither she nor her hu.sband 
(if she married) could raise sixpence, either on the property in land or on 
the property in money. They would have the houses in London and in 
Yorkshire to live in, and they would have the handsome income — and 
that was all. 

When I came to think over w’hat I had discovered, I was sorely per- 
plexed what to do next. 

Hardly a week had passed since I had heard (to my surprise and dis- 
tress) of Miss \'ennder’s proposed marriage. I had the sincerest admira- 
tion and affection for her; and I had been inexpressibly grieved when I 
heard that she was about to throw herself away on Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white. And now, here was this man — whom I had always believed to be a 
smooth-tongued impostor — justifying the very worst that I had thought 
of him, and plainly revealing the mercenary object of the marriage, on 
his side! And what of that? — ^you may reply — the thing is done every 
day. Granted, my dear sir. But would you think of it quite as lightly as 
you do, if the thing was done (let us say) with your own sister? 
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The first consideration which now naturally occurred to me, was this. 
Would Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite hold to his engagement, after what his 
lawyer had discovered for him? 

It depended entirely on his pecuniary position of which I knew noth- 
ing. If that position was not a desperate one, it would be well worth his 
while to marry Miss Verinder for her income alone. If, on the other hand, 
he stood in urgent need of realizing a large sum by a given time, then 
Lady Verinder's Will would exactly meet the case, and would preserve 
her daughter from falling into a scoundrel’s hands. 

In the latter event, there would be no need for me to distress Miss Ra- 
chel, in the first days of her mourning for her mother, by an immediate 
revelation of the truth. In the former event, if I remained silent, I should 
be conniving at a marriage which would make her miserable for life. 

My doubts ended in my calling at the hotel in London, at which I knew 
Mrs. Ablewhite and Miss Verinder to be staying. They informed me that 
they were going to Brighton the next day, and that an unexpected obsta- 
cle prevented Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite from accompanying them. I at once 
proposed to take his place. When I was only thinking of Rachel Verin- 
der, it was possible to hesitate. When I actually saw her, my mind was 
made up directly, come what might of it, to tell her the truth. 

I found mv .^onortunity, when I was out walking with her on the day 
after my arrival. 

“May I speak to you,” I asked, “about your marriage engagement?” 

“Yes,” she said, indifferently, “if you have nothing more interesting to 
talk about.” 

“Will you forgiv an old friend and servant of your family, Miss Ra- 
chel, if I venture on asking whether your heart is set on this marriage?’’ 

“I am marrying in despair, Mr Bruff — on the chance of dropping into 
some sort of stagnant happiness which may reconcile me to my life.” 

Strong language' and .suggestive of something below the surface, in 
the shape of a romance. But I had my own object in view, and I declined 
(as we lawyers say) to pursue the question into its side issues. 

“Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite can hardly be of your way of thinking,’' I 
said. “His heart must be set on the marriage, at any rate?” 

“He says so, and I suppose I ought to believe him. He would hardly 
marry me, after what I have owned to him, unless he w’as fond of me.” 

Poor thing! the bare idea of a man marrying her for his own selfish and 
mercenary ends had never entered her head. The task I had set m3rself 
began to look like a harder task than I had bargained for. 

“It sounds strangely,” I went on, “in my old-fashioned ears — ” 

“What sounds strangely?" she asked. 

“To hear you speak of our future husband as if you were not quite 
sure of the sincerity of his attachment. Are you conscious of any reason 
in your own mind for doubting him?’’ 

Her astonishing quickness of perception detected a change in n\ voice, 
or my manner, when I put that question, which warned her that I had 
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been speaking all along with some ulteiior object in view. She stopped, 
and, t^ing her arm out of mine, looked me searchingly in the face. 

^‘Mr. Bruff,'’ she said, ‘‘you have something to tell me about Godfrey 
Ablewhite. Tell it.” 

I knew her well enough to take her at her word. 1 told it. 

She put her arm again into mine, and walked on with me slowly. I felt 
her hand tightening its grasp mechanically on my aim, and I saw her get- 
ting p£iler and paler as I went on — but not a \\ord passed her lips while I 
was speaking. When I had done, she still kept silence Her head drooped 
a little, and she walked by my side, unconscious of my presence, uncon- 
scious of every thing about her; lost — buried, I might almost say — in her 
own thoughts. 

I made no attempt to clistuib her My experience of her disposition 
warned me, on this, as on former occasions, to give her lime. 

The first instinct of girls in general, on being told of any thing which 
interests them, is to ask a multitude of questions, and then to run off, and 
talk it over with some favorite friend. Rachel X'erinder’s first instinct, 
under similar circumstances, was to shut herself up in her ovmi mind, and 
to think it over by herself. This absolute self-dei)endence is a great vir- 
tue in a man. In a woman, it has the serious drawback of morally separat- 
ing her from the mass of her sex. and so exposing her to mi>construction 
by the general opinion. I strongly suspect myself ot thinking as the rest 
of the world think in this matter — except in the case of Rachel \'erinder. 
The self-dependence ui her character w'as one of its virtues, in my estima- 
tion; partly no doubt, because 1 sincerely admired and liked her, partly, 
because the view I took of her connection with the lo^^ of the Moonstone 
was based on my own special knowledge of her disposition Badly as ap- 
pearances might look in the matter of the i'lamoncl — shocking as it un- 
doubtedly w’as to know' that she w^as associated in any way with the mys- 
tery of an undiscovered theft — 1 w^as satisfied, nevertheless, that she had 
done nothing unworthy of her, because I w'as also satisfied that she had 
not stirred a step in the business, without shutting herself up in her own 
mind, and thinking it over first 

We had w’alked on, for neaily a mile I should think, before Rachel 
roused herself She suddenly looked up at me w’ith a faint reflection of her 
smile of happier times — the most irresistible smile I had ever seen on a 
woman s face. 

“I ow'e much already to your kindness,” she said ‘‘And I feel more 
deeply indebted to it now than ever. If you hear any rumors of my mar- 
riage when you go back to London, contradict them at once, on my 
authority.’' 

“Have you resolved to break your engagement^” I asked. 

“Can you doubt it *' ’ she returned, proudl}', “after what you have told 
me!” 

“My dear Miss Rachel, you are very young — and you may find more 
difficulty in withdrawing from your present position than yor anticipate. 
Have you no one — I mean a lady of course — whom you could consult?” 
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“No one,” she answered. 

It distressed me, it did indeed distress me, to hear her say that. She 
was so young and so lonely — and she bore it so well ! The impulse to help 
her got the better of any sense of my own unfitness which I might have 
felt under the circumstances, and I stated such ideas on the subject as oc- 
curred to me on the spur of the moment, to the best of my ability. I have 
advised a prodigious number of clients, and have dealt with some exceed- 
ingly awkward difficulties, in my time. But this was the first occasion on 
which 1 had ever found myself advising a young lady how to obtain her 
release from a marriage engagement. The suggestion I offered amounted 
brieily to this. I recommended her to tell Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite — at a 
private interview, of course — that he had, to her certain know'ledge, be- 
trayed the mecenary nature of tlie motive on his side She was then to 
add that their marriage, after what she had discovered, was a simple im- 
possibility — and she was to put it to him, w^hether he thought it wisest to 
secure her silence by falling in with her views, or to force her, by oppos- 
ing them, to make the motive under which she w’as acting generally 
known. If he attempted to defend himself, or to deny the facts, she was, 
in that event, to refer him to me 

Miss Verinder listened attentively till I had done She then thanked 
me very prettilv for my advice, but informed me at the same time it was 
impossible for her to follow it 

“May 1 ask,” I .said, ‘w'hat objection you see to following it^” 

She he'sitaled — and then met me with a question on her side. 

“Sufipose you were asked to express youi opinion of ]Mr Godfrey Able- 
white s conduct^” sb b’ .'an. 

“Yes?” 

“What wa)uld you call it^" 

“1 should call it the conduct of a meanly deceitful man.” 

“Mr Bruff’ 1 have believed in that man 1 ha\e promised to marry 
that man. How can I tell him he is mean, how can I tell him he has de- 
ceived me, how' can 1 disgrace him in the eyC" of the w’orld, after that? 1 
have degraded myself by e\er thinking of him as my hu'^band. If I say 
what you tell me to say to him -1 am owning that I have degraded my- 
self to his face. T can t do that -after what has passed between us — 1 
ctin't do that’ The shame of it would be nothing to ///m. But the shame 
of it would be unenilurable It) 

Here was anolhei of the marked peculiarities in her character disclos- 
ing itself to me w'lthout reserve Her.' was hei sensitive horror of the bare 
contact with any thing mean, blinding her to every consideration of what 
she owed to herself, hurrying her into a false position which might com- 
promise her in the estimal'on of all her friends’ L’p to this time T had 
been a little diffident about the jiropriety of the advice I had given to her. 
But, after what she had just said, I had no sort of doubt that it w\is the 
best advice that could have been offered, and I felt no sort of he'- ation 
in pressing it on her again. 

She only shook her head, and repeated her objection ir other words. 
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‘*He has been intimate enough with me to ask me to be his wife. He 
has stood high enough in my estimation to obtain my consent. I can^t 
tell him to his face that he is the most contemptible of living creatures, 
after thatl’^ 

“But, my dear Miss Rachel,*’ I remonstrated, “it’s equally impossible 
for you to tell him that you withdraw from your engagement, without 
giving some reason for it.” 

“I shall say that I have thought it over, and that I am satisfied it will 
be best for both of us if we part.*’ 

“No more th:m that?** 

“No more.'* 

“Have you thought of what he may say, on his side?** 

“He may say what he pleases.** 

It vras impossible not to admire her delicacy and her resolution, and it 
was equally impossible not to feel that she was putting herself in the 
WTong. I entreated her to consider her owm position. I reminded her that 
ihe would be exposing herself to the most odious misconstruction of her 
motives. “You can't brave public opinion,** I said, “at the command of 
private feeling.'* 

“I can,** she answered. “I have done it already." 

“What do you mean?’* 

“You have forgotten the Moonstone, Mr. Bruff. Have I not braved 
public opinion, there, with my own private re:isons for it?’* 

Her answer silenced me for the moment. It set me trying to trace the 
explanation of her conduct, at the time of the loss of the Moonstone, out 
of the strange avowal which had just escaped her. I might perhaps have 
done it when I was younger. I certainly couldn't do it now. 

I tried a last remonstrance, before we returned to the house. She was 
just as immovable as ever. My mind was in a strange conflict of feelings 
about her when I left her that day. She was obstinate , she w'as wi ong She 
was interesting; she was* admirable; she was deeply to l)e pitied. 1 made 
her promise to write to me the moment she had any news to send. And I 
went back to my business in London, with a mind exceedingly ill at 
ease. 

On the evening of my return, before it w^as possible for me to receive 
my promised letter, I was surprised by a visit from Mr. Ablewhite the 
elder, and was informed that Mr. Godfrey had got his dismissal — and 
had accepted tt — that very day. 

With the view I already took of the case, the bare fact stated in the 
words that I have underlined, revealed Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite ’s motive 
for submission as plainly as if he had acknowledged it himself. He needed 
a large sum of money; and he needed it by a given time. Rachel’s income, 
which would have helped him to any thing else, would not help him here; 
and Rachel had accordingly released herself, without encountering a 
moment’s serious opposition on his part. If I am told that this is mere 
f'peculation, I ask, in my turn, What other theory will account for his 
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giving up a marriage which would have maintained him in splendor for 
the rest of his life? 

Any exultation I might otherwise have felt at the lucky turn which 
thinp had now taken was effectually checked by what passed at my in- 
terview with old Mr. Able white. 

He came, of course, to know whether I could give him any explanation 
of Miss Verinder’s extraordinary conduct. It is needless to say that I was 
quite unable to afford him the information he wanted. The annoyance 
which I thus inflicted, following on the irritation produced by a recent 
interview with his son, threw Mr. Ablewhite off his guard. Both his looks 
and his language convinced me that Miss Verinder would find him a mer- 
ciless man to deal with, when he joined the ladies at Brighton the next 
day. 

I had a restless night, considering what I ought to do next. How many 
reflections ended, and how thoroughly well founded my distrust of old 
Mr. Ablewhite proved to be, are items of information which (as I am 
told) have already been put tidily in their proper places by that exem- 
plary [x*rson, Miss Clack. I have only to add — in completion of her narra- 
tive — that Miss \"erindcr found a fiuiet and repose which she sadly 
needed, poor thing, in my house at Hampstead. She honored us by mak- 
ing a long Aly wife and daughters were charmed with her; and, 
when the executors decided on the appointment of a new guardian, I feel 
sincere pride and pleasure in recording that my guest and my family 
parted like old friends, on either side. 

CHAPTER 11 

The next thing I have to do, is to present such additional information ai 
I possess on the subject of the Moonstone, or, to speak more correctly, on 
the subject of the Indian plot to steal the Diamond. The little that I have 
to tell is (as I think I have already said) of some importance, neverthe- 
less, in respect of its bearing very remarkably on events which are still to 
come. 

About a week or ten days after Miss Verinder had left us, one of my 
clerks entered the private room at my office, with a card in his hand, and 
informed me that a gentleman was below’ who wanted to speak to me. 

I looked at the card. I'here wiis a foreign name written on it, which has 
escaped my memory. It was followed by a line wTitten in English at the 
bottom of the card, w'hich I remember perfectly well: 

“Recommended by Mr. Septimus Luker.’' 

The audacity of a person in Mr Luker s position presuming to recom- 
mend any body to me, too'' me so completely by surprise, that I sat silent 
for the moment, wondering whether my own eyes had not deceived me. 
The clerk, observing my bewilderment, favored me with the result of his 
own observation of the stranger who was waiting down stairs. 

“He’.s rather a remarkable looking man, sir. So dark in the complexion 
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that we all set him down in the office for an Indian, or something of that 
sort.” 

Associating the clerk’s idea with the very offensive line inscribed on the 
the card in my hand, I instantly suspected that the Moonstone yvas at 
the bottom of Mr. Luker s recommendation, and of the stranger’s visit at 
my office. To the astonishment of my clerk, I at once decided on granting 
an interview to the gentleman below. 

In justification of the highly unprofessional sacrifice to mere curiosity 
which I thus made, permit me to remind any body who may read these 
lines, that no living person (in England, at any rate) can claim to have 
had such an intimate connection with the romance of the Indian Diamond 
as mine has been. I was trusted with the secret of Colonel Herncastle’s 
plan for escaping assassination. 1 received the Colonels letters, period- 
ically reporting himself a living man. I drew his will, leaving the MiK>n- 
stone to Miss Verinder. I persuaded his executor to act, on the chance 
that the jewel might prove to be a valuable acquisition to the family. 
And, lastly, I combated Mr. Franklin Blake's scruples, and induced him 
to be the means of transporting the Diamond to Lady A’erinder’s house. 
If any one can claim a prescriptive right of interest in the Moonstone, 
and in every thing connected with it, I think it is hardly to be denied 
that I am the man. 

The moment my mysterious client w^as shown in I felt an inner con- 
viction that I was in the presence of one of the three Indians — probably 
of the chief. He was carefully dressed in European costume. But his 
swarthy complexion, his long lithe figure, and his grave and graceful 
politeness of manner, were enough to betray his Oriental origin to any 
intelligent eyes that looked at him. 

I pointed to a chair, and begged to be informed of the nature of his 
business with me. 

After first apologizing — in an excellent selection of English w’ords — for 
the liberty w’hich he had taken in disturbing me, the Indian produced a 
small parcel the outer covering of w^hich wms of cloth of gold Removing 
this and a second wrapping of some silken fabric, he placed a little box, or 
casket, on my table, most beautifully and richly inlaid in jewels, on an 
ebony ground. 

‘T have come, sir,*’ he .said, ‘'to ask you to lend me some money .And I 
leave this as an assurance to you that my debt will be paid back.’’ 

I pointed to his card. ‘‘And you apply to me,” I rejoined, “at Mr. 
Luker 's recommendation '''*’ 

The Indian bowed. 

“May I ask how' it is that Mr. Luker himself did not advance the 
money that you require'-' ' 

“Mr. Luker informed me, sir, that he had no money to lend.” 

“And so he recommended you to come to me?” 

The Indian, in his turn, pointed to the card “It is written there,” he 
said. 

Briefly answered, and thoroughly to the purpose! If the Moonstone 
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had been in my possession, this Oriental gentleman would have murdered 
me, 1 am well aware, without a moment’s hesitation. At the same time, 
and barring that slight drawback, I am bound to testify that he was the 
perfect model of a client. He might not have respected my life. But he 
did what none of my own countrymen had ever done in all my experience 
of them — he respected my time.” 

“1 am sorry,” 1 said, “that you should have had the trouble of coming 
to me. Mr. Luker is quite mistaken in sending you here. 1 am trusted, 
like other men of my profession, with money to lend. But I never lend it 
to strangers, and I never lend it on such a security as you have produced.” 

Far from attempting, as other perjple w’ould have done, to induce me to 
relax my own rules, the Indian only made me another bow, and wrapped 
up his box in its two coverings without a word of protest. He rose — this 
admirable assassin rose to go, the moment I had answered him’ 

“Will your condescension tow^ard a stranger excuse my asking one 
question,” he said, “before 1 take my l(a\e'''’ 

I bowed on my side. Only one que^tlon at parting' The average in my 
experience was fifty. 

“Supposing, sir, it had been possible (and customary) for you to lend 
me the money, ’ he said, “in what space of lime w'oiild it have been possi 
ble (vind customary) for me to pay it b ick’’'” 

“Accordiiig tc \ho usual course purMied In this country,” I answ’ered, 
“you waiiild have been ('ntitled to pay the money back (if you liked) in 
one year’s time from the date at which ii wa> fir^t advanced to you.” 

'liie Indian made me a last bow\ the lowx*st of all — and suddenly and 
softly walked out of lU 00m. 

It was (lone in a 1 anent, in a noiselc*'- , supple, cat-like w'ay, w'hich a 
little starth'd nu*, I own. .\s soon a> T wa^ composed enough to think, I 
«ii rived at one (li'^linct conclusion in reieieiue to the tUherwise incompre- 
hciiMble Msitor who had fa\(«ied me with a call 

His face, and manner — while I wa> 111 his ccmipany — were under such 
perfect contiol that they set all scrutiny at d« lance. But he had given me 
one chance of looking undei tliL' smooth outer surface of him, for all 
that He had not shown the shglite-l sign of attempting to fix any thing 
that 1 had said io him in his mind, until I mentioned the time at which it 
was customary to permit the earliest repayment, on the part of the 
debtoi, of money that had lieen achanced as a loan. When I gave him 
that piece of lni(^rmallo^, he looked me straight in the face, w'hile I was 
speaking, foi the firNt time. 1 he mf.Mtnce I drew from this wiis, that he 
had a special purpose in asking me \\\> last question, and a special interest 
in healing my answer to il. Tlie more carefully I reflected on what had 
passed between us, the moie shrewdly 1 suspected the production of the 
casket, and the application lor the loan, of having been mere formalities, 
designed to pave the way for the parting inquiry addressed to me. 

I had satisfied myself of the correctness of this conclusion — ai 1 was 
trying to get on a step farther, and penetrate the Indian’s motives next 
—when a letter was brought to me, which proved to be from no less a 
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person than Mr. Septimus Luker himself. He asked my pardon in terms 
of sickening servility, and assured me that he could explain matters to 
my satisfaction, if I would honor him by consenting to a personal inter- 
view. 

I made another unprofessional sacrifice to mere curiosity. I honored 
him by making an appointment at my office, for the next day. 

Mr. Luker was, in every respect, such an inferior creature to the In- 
dian — he was so vulgar, so ugly, so cringing, and so prosy — that he is 
quite unworthy of being reported, at any length, in these pages. The 
substance of what he ha^ to tell me may be fairly stated as follows: 

The day before 1 had received the visit of the Indian, Mr. Luker had 
been favored with a call from that accomplished gentleman. In spite of 
his European disguise, Mr. Luker had instantly identified his visitor with 
the chief of the three Indians, who had formerly annoyed him by loiter- 
ing about his house, and who had left him no alternative but to consult 
a magistrate. From this startling discovery he had rushed to the conclu- 
sion (naturally enough I own) that he must certainly be in the company 
of one of the three men who had blindfolded him, gagged him, and robbed 
him of his banker s receipt. The result was that he became quite para- 
lyzed wdth terror, and that he firmly believed his last hour had come. 

On his side, the Indian preserved the character of a perfect stranger. 
He produced the little casket, and made exactly the same application 
which he had afterward made to me. As the speediest w’ay of getting rid 
of him, Mr. Luker had at once declared that he had no money. The In- 
dian had thereupon asked to be informed of the best and safest person 
to apply to for the loan he w^anted. ^Ir. Luker had answ^ered that the 
best and safest person, in such cases, w^as usually a respectable solicitor. 
Asked to name some one individual of that character and profession, Mr. 
Luker had mentioned me — for the one simple reason that, in the extrem- 
ity of his terror, mine w’as the first name which occurred to him. “The 
perspiration was pouring off me like rain, sir,” the wTctched creature 
concluded. “I didn't know what I was talking about. And I hope you’ll 
look over it, Mr. Bruff, sir, in consideration of my having been really and 
truly frightened out of my wits.” 

I excused the fellow graciously enough. It w^as the readiest way of re- 
leasing myself from the sight of him. Before he left me I detained him 
to make one inquiry. Had the Indian said any thing noticeable at the mo- 
ment of quitting ^Ir. Luker ’s house? 

Yes! The Indian had put precisely the same question to Mr. Luker, 
at parting, which he had put to me; receiving of course, the same answer 
as the answer which I had given to him. 

What did it mean? Mr. Luker’s explanation gave me no assistance 
toward solving the problem. My own unaided ingenuity, consulted next, 
proved quite unequal to grapple with the difficulty. I had a dinner en- 
gagement that evening; and I went up stairs in no very genial frame of 
mind, little suspecting that the way to my dressing-room, and the way 
to discovery, meant, on this particular occasion, one and the same thing. 
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CHAPTER III 

The prominent personage among the guests at the dinner party I found 
to be Mr. Murthwaite. 

On his appearance in England, some months since, society had been 
greatly interested in the traveler, as a man who had passed through many 
dangerous adventures, and who had escaped to tell the tale. He had now 
announced his intention of returning to the scene of his exploits, and of 
penetrating into the regions left still unexplored. This magnificent indif- 
ference to presuming on his luck, and to placing his safety in peril for 
the second time, revived the flagging interest of the worshipers in the 
hero. The law of chances was clearly against his escaping on this occa- 
sion. It is not every day that we can meet an eminent person at dinner, 
and feel that there is a reasonable prospect of the news of his murder be- 
ing the news that we hear of him next. 

When the gentlemen w'ere left by themselves in the dining-room, I 
found myself sitting next to Mr. Murthwaite. The guests present being 
all English, it is needless to say that, as soon as the wholesome check 
exercised by the presence of the ladies was removed, the conversation 
turned on poli^irs as a necessary result. 

In resficci to this all-absorbing national topic, I happen to be one of the 
most un-English Englishmen living. As a general rule, political talk ap- 
pears to me to be of all talk the most dreary and the most profitless. 
Glancing at Mr. Murthwaite, when the bottles had made their first 
round of the table I found that he was apparently of my way of think- 
ing. He was doing it very dexterously — with all possible consideration 
for the feelings of the host — but it is not the less certain that he was com- 
posing himself for a nap. It struck me as an experiment worth attempting, 
to try whether a judicious allusion to the subject of the Moonstone would 
keep him awake, and if it did, to sec what he thought of the last new com- 
plication in the Indian conspiracy, as revealed in the prosaic precincts of 
my office. 

‘Tf I am not mistaken, Mr. Murthwaite,” I began, “you were ac- 
quainted with the late Lady Verinder, and you took some interest in the 
strange succession of events which ended in the loss of the Moonstone?” 

The eminent traveler did me the honor of waking up in an instant, and 
asking me who I was. 

I informed him of my professional connection with the Herncastle 
family, not forgetting the curious position which I had occupied toward 
the Colonel and his Diamond in the by-gone time. 

Mr. Murthwaite shifte * round in his chair, so as to put the rest of the 
company behind him (Conservatives and Liberals alike), and concen- 
trated his whole attention on plain Mr. Bruff, of Gray’s Inn Souare. 

“Have you heard any thing lately of the Indians?” he asker’ 

“I have every reason to believe,” I answered, “that one of them had 
an interview with me, in my ofiice, yesterday.” 
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Mr. Murthwaite was not an easy man to astonish; but that last an- 
swer of mine completely staggered him. I described what had happened 
to Mr. Luker, and what had happened to myself, exactly as I have des- 
cribed it here. “It is clear that the Indian s parting inquiry had an^ ob- 
ject/' I added. “\Miy should he be so anxious to know the time at which 
a borrower of money is usually privileged to pay the money back^” 

“Is it possible that you don’t see his motive, Mr. Bruff?’’ 

“1 am ashamed of my stupidity, Mr. Murthwaite — but I certainly 
don’t see it.’’ 

The great traveler beeame quite interested in sounding the immense 
vacuity of my dullness to its lowest depths. 

“Let me ask you one question,^’ he said. “In what position does the 
conspiracy to seize the Moonstone now stand 

“I can't say,' 1 answered “The Indian plot is a mystery to me " ’ 
“The Indian plot, Mr. Bruff, can only be a mystery to you, because 
you have never sernuisly examined it. bhall we run it over togt*ther, from 
the time when you drew Colonel Herncastle’s Will, to the time when the 
Indian called at your office^ In your position, it may be of very set ions 
importance to the interests of Miss Verinder that you should b(‘ able to 
take a clear view' of this matter in case of need. Tell me. beanng that in 
mind,* whether you will penetrate the Indian's motive for yourself*'^ or 
w’hether you w'ish me to save you the trouble of making any inquiry into 
it? " 

It is needless to say that I thoroughly appreciated the practical pur- 
pose which 1 now' saw that he had in view, and that the fii'^t of the two 
alternatives was the alternative I chose 

“Xerj^ good,” said Mr, Murthw'aitc. “We will take the question of the 
ages of the three Indians first. I can testify that they all look much about 
the same age — and you can decide for yourself w'hether the man whom 
you saw w’as, or was not^ in the prime of life. Not forty, you think My 
idea too. We will say not forty. Now' look back at the time when ('olonel 
Herncastle came to England, and when you w'ere concernerl in the plan 
he adopted to preserve his life. I don't w'ant you to count the years. T 
will only say, it is clear that these present Indians, at their age, must be 
the successors of three other Indians (high-caste Brahmans all of them, 
Mr. Bruff, w'hen they left their native country' ) who followed the ('olo- 
nel to these shores. Very w'ell. These present men of ours have succeeded 
to the men who were here before them. If they had only done that, the 
matter would not have been worth inquiring into. But they have done 
more. They have succeeded to the organization which their predece.ssors 
established in this country. Don't start! The organization is a very 
trumpery affair, according to our ideas, I have no doubt. I should reckon 
it up as including the command of money; the services, when needed, of 
that shady sort of Englishman, w'ho lives in the byways of foreign life in 
London; and, lastly, the secret sympathy of such few men of their own 
country and (formerly, at least) of their own religion, as happen to be 
employed in ministering to some of the multitudinous wants of this great 
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city. Nothing very formidable, as you see! But worth notice at starting, 
because we may find occasion to refer to the modest little Indian organi- 
zation as we go on. Having now cleared the ground, I am going to ask 
you a question ; and I expect your experience to answer it. What was the 
event which gave the Indians their first chance of seizing the Diamond?’* 

I understood the allusion to my experience. 

‘‘The first chance they got,” I replied, “was clearly offered to them by 
Colonel Herncastlc’s death. They would be aware of his death, I suppose 
as a matter of course?” 

“As a matter of course. And his death, as you say, gave them their first 
chance. Up to that time the Moonstone was safe in the strong-room of the 
bank. You drew the Colonel’s Will leaving his jewel to his niece; and the 
Will was proved in the usual way. .\s a lawyer, you can be at no loss to 
know what course the Indians would take (under English advice) after 
that' 

“They would provide themselves with a copy of the Will from Doctor? 
Commons," 1 said 

“Exactly. One or other of those shady Englishmen to whom I have 
alluded \\()uld i^et them the copy ynu have describ^^d. That copy would in- 
form them that the Moonstone was bequeathed to the daughter of Lady 
Verinder, and that Mr. Blake the elder, or some person appointed by him, 
wiis to place It m ner hands You will agree with me that the necessary 
informal i(»n about pe«.'Ons in the position of Lady Verinder and Mr. 
Blake \\oiild lie perfectly easy information to obtain. The one difficulty 
for the Inch iiib would be to decade, \Nhether they should make their at- 
tempt on the Diamor 1 vhen it ^^as in c(jurse of removal from the keeping 
of the bank, or wheitTi they should wait until it was taken down to York 
shire, to Lady \ ennder s hou^c The second way would be manifestly the 
safest ^^ay — *ind there you have the explanation of the appearance of the 
Indians at Eri/mghall, di>gui‘^ed as jimclers, and waiting their time. In 
London, it is needless to say, they had their organization at their disposal 
to keep them informed of events 'Fwo men would do it One to follow 
any body who went from ]\Ir Blake’s house to the bank. .\nd one to treat 
the lower men-'^ervants with beer, and to hear the new’s of the house. 
These commonplace precaution's would readily inform them that Mr 
Franklin Blake had been to the bank, and that Mr Franklin Blake w’a-^ 
the only person in the hoiLse who was going to visit Lady Verinder. What 
actually followed upon that chsco\eiy, 30U remember, no doubt, quite 
as correctly as 1 do " 

I lememliered that Franklin IBake had detected one of the spie< in 
the street — that he had, in con>eqiience, advanced the time of hi«^ ai rival 
in Yorkshiie by some houi^ — and that (thanks to old Betteredse 5 ex- 
cellent advice) he had lodged (he Diamond in the bank at Fn/aiiiihall 
before the Indians were so much as prepared to see him in the neighbor- 
hood. All perfectly clear so far But, the Indians being ignorant f the 
precaution thus taken, how was it that they had made no attempt on 
Lady Verinder ’s house (in which they must have supposed the Diamond 
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to be) through the whole of the interval that elapsed before Rachel’s 
birth^y? 

In putting this difficulty to Mr. Murthwaite, I thought it right to add 
that 1 had heard of the little boy, and the drop of ink, and the rest of it, 
and that any explanation based on the theory of clairvoyance was an ex- 
planation which would carry no conviction whatever with it, to my mind. 

‘‘Nor to mine either,” said Mr. Murthwaite. “The clairvoyance in this 
case is simply a development of the romantic side of the Indian character. 
It would be a refreshment and an encouragement to those men — quite in- 
conceivable, I grant you, to the English mind — to surround their weari- 
some and perilous errand in this country with a certain halo of the mar- 
velous and the supernatural. Their boy is unquestionably a sensitive 
subject to the mesmeric influence — and, under that influence, he has no 
doubt reflected what was already in the mind of the person mesmerizing 
him. I have tested the theory of clairvoyance, and I have never found 
the manifestations get beyond that point. The Indians don’t investigate 
the matter in this way; the Indians look upon their boy as a Seer of things 
invisible to their eyes — and, I repeat, in that marvel they find the source 
of a new interest in the purpose that unites them. I only notice this as 
offering a curious view of human character, which must be quite new to 
you. We have nothing whatever to do with clairvoyance, or with mes- 
merism, or with any thing else that is hard of belief to a practical man; 
in Uie inquiry that w’e are now pursuing. My olijcct in following the In- 
dian plot, step by step, is to trace results back, by rational means, to 
natural causes. Have I succeeded to your satisfaction, so far?” 

“Not a doubt of it, Mr. Murthwaite! I am waiting, how^ever, with some 
anxiety to hear the rational explanation of the difficulty which I have 
just had the honor of submitting to you.” 

Mr, Murthwaite smiled. “It s the easiest difficulty to deal with of all,” 
he said. “Permit me to begin by admitting your statement of the case as a 
perfectly correct one, The'Indians were undoubtedly not aware of what 
Mr. Franklin Blake had done with the Diamond — for we find them mak- 
ing their first mistake, on the first night of Mr. Blake’s arrival at his 
aunt’s house.” 

“Their first mistake'-*" I repeated. 

“Certainly! The mistake of allowring themselves to he surprised, lurk- 
ing about the terrace <it night, by Gabriel Betteredge. However, the}' had 
Ihe merit of seeing for themselves that they had taken a false ste[) — for, 
as you say, again, with plenty of time at their disposal, they never came 
near the house for weeks afterw'ard.” 

“W'hy, Mr. Murthwaite'-* That’s what I want to know. Why?” 

“Because no Indian, Mr Bruff, ever runs an unnecessary risk. The 
clause you drew in Colonel Herncastle’s Will, informed them (didn’t it?) 
that the Moonstone was to pass absolutely into Miss Verinder s possession 
on her birthday. Very well. Tell me which was the safest course for men 
in their position? To make their attempt on the Diamond whije it was 
under the control of Mr. Franklin Blake, who had shown already that he 
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could suspect and outwit them? Or to wait till the Diamond was at the 
disposal of a young girl, who would innocently delight in wearing the 
magnificent jewel at every possible opportunity? Perhaps you want a 
proof that my theory is correct? Take the conduct of the Indians them- 
selves as the proof. They appeared at the house, after waiting all those 
weeks, on Miss Verinder’s birthday; and they were rewarded for the 
patient accuracy of their calculation by seeing the Moonstone in the 
bosom of her dress! When I heard the story of the Colonel and the Dia- 
mond, later in the evening, I felt so sure about the risk Mr. Franklin 
Blake had run (they would have certainly attacked him, if he had not 
happened to ride back to Lady Verinder’s in the company of other pieo- 
ple) ; and 1 Wc'ls so strongly convinced of the worse risks still in store for 
Miss Verinder, that I recommended following the Colonels plan, and de- 
stroying the identity of the gem by having it cut into separate stones. 
How its extraordinary disappearance, that night, made my advice use- 
less, and utterly defeated the Hindoo plot — and how all further action 
on the part of the Indians was paralyzed the next day by their confine- 
ment in prison as rogues and vagabonds — you know as well as I do. The 
first act in the conspiracy closes there. Before w^e go on to the second, ma> 

I ask whether 1 have met your difficulty, with an explanation w'hich is 
satisfactory to the mind of a practical man^’^ 

It w^as im^^MS'lnle to deny that he had met my difficulty fairly; thanks 
to his sui^erior kn()wit'’ge of the Indian character — and thanks to his not 
having hundreds of other Wills to think of since Colonel Herncastle's 
time! 

“So far, so good ’’ r sumed Mr. Murthwaite. “The first chance the 
Indians had of sei/r ^ the Diamond w^as a chance lost, on the day when 
they were committed to the prison at Frizinghall. When did the second 
chance offer it«:df'' The second chance offered itself — as I am in a con- 
dition to piove — w’hile they were still in confinement.” 

He took out his pockct-liook, and opened it at a particular leaf, before 
he w’ent on. 

“I w'^as staying,” he resumed, ‘^vith some friends at Frizinghall at the 
time. A day or two before the Indians w^re set free (on a Monday, I 
think), the governor of the prison came to me with a letter. It had been 
left for the Indians by one Mrs. Macann, of whom they had hired the 
lodging in which they lived, and it had been delivered at Mrs. Macann’s 
door, in ordinary course of post, on the previous morning. The prison 
authorities had noticed that the post-mark was ‘Lambeth,’ and that the 
address on the outside, though expressed in correct English, w’as, in form, 
oddly at variance with the customary method of directing a letter. On 
opening it, they had found the contents to be written in a foreign lan- 
guage, which they rightly guessed at as Hindoostan. Their object in com- 
ing to me w\as, of course, to have the letter translated to them. I took a 
copy in my pocket-book of the original, and of my translatioi — and 
there they are at your service.’’ 

He handed me the open pocket-book. The address on the letter was 
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the first thing copied. It was all written in one paragraph, without any 
attempt at punctuation, thus: “To the three Indian men living with the 
lady called Macann at Frizinghall in Yorkshire.’’ The Hindoo characters 
followed; and the English translation appeared at the end, expressed in 
these mysterious words: 

‘Tn the name of the Regent of the Night, whose seat is on the Ante- 
lope, whose arms embrace the four corners of the earth. 

‘^Brothers, turn your faces to the south, and come to me in the street 
of many noises, which leads down to the muddy river. 

“The reason is this. 

“My own eyes have seen it." 

There the letter ended, without either date or signature. I handed it 
back to Mr. Murthwaite, and owned that this curious specimen of Hin- 
doo correspondence rather puzzled me. 

“I can explain the first sentence to vou," he said: “and the conduct of 
the Indians themselves will explain the rest. The god of the moon is 
represented, in the Hindoo mythology, as a four-armed deity, seated on 
an antelope; and one of his titles is the regent of the night. Here, then, to 
begin with, is something which looks suspiciously like an indirect refer- 
ence to the Moonstone. Now, let us see what the Indians did, after the 
prison authorities had allowed them to receive their letter. On the very 
day when they were set free they went at once to the railway station, and 
took their places in the first train that started for London We all thought 
it a pity at Frizinghall that their proceedings were not privately watched. 
But, after Lady \’erinder had dismissed the police officer, and had 
stopped all further inquiry into the loss of the Diamond, no one else 
could presume to stir in the matter. The Indians were free to go to Lon- 
don, and to London they went. What w’as the next news wc heard of them, 
Mr. Bruff^’* 

“They were annoying Mr. Luker," I answered, “by loitering about his 
house at Lambeth.” 

“Did you read the report of Mr. Luker s application to the magis- 
trate?” 

“Yes.” 

“In the course of his statement he referred, if you remember, lo a 
foreign workman in his employment, whom he had just dismissed on sii*'- 
picion of attempted theft, and whom he also distrusted as possibly acting 
in collusion with the Indians who had annoyed him. The inference is 
pretty plain, Mr. Bruff, as to who wrote that letter which puzzled you 
just now, and as to which of Mr. Luker s Oriental treasures the w<jrkman 
had attempted to steal.” 

The inference (as I hastened lo acknowledge) was too plain to need 
being pointed out. I had never doubted that the Moonstone had found its 
way into Mr. Luker’s hands, at the time to which Mr. Murthwaite al- 
luded. My only question had been, How had the Indians discovered the 
circumstance? This question (the most difficult to deal with of all, as I 
had thought) had now received its answer, like the rest. Lawyer as 1 was, 
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I began to feel that 1 might trust Mr. Murthwaite to lead me blindfold 
through the Itist windings of the labyrinth, along which he had guided me 
thus far. 1 paid him the compliment of telling him this, and found my 
little concession vei^- graciously rc^ceived. 

jac cc' of information in your turn before we go 
on/ he s.iid ‘Somebody must have taken the Moonstone ^rom York- 
shire to Lond<jn. And somebody must have raised money on it, or it 
would never have beem in Mr laiker 's possession Has there been any 
discovery made of who that person was'-'” 

“None that I know of ' 

“'Fhere was a story there not 'M about Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite I 
am told he k an eminent philanthropist which is decick'dly against him, 
to liegin with ” 

I heartily agreed in this with Mi Murthw’aitc. At the same time I 
tell bound to mloim him i without, it ls needless to say. mentioning Miss 
\ erindei \ name) that Mr (indfny Ablewhite had been cleared of all 
su'>picion, on evulen.e which I could answer for as entirely beyond dis- 
pute 

A cry well. ' ‘^aid Mr. Marthwaite, ciuielly, let us leave it to time to 
c lear the matter up lii the mean while, Mr. bruff, w'e must get back again 
to tile fndi Ml >our account ‘1 lair journey to London simply ended 
in their becoming ine vie tims f»t ancfJhe*- cic-feat 'I'he lo'-s of their second 
chance oi sfi/mg ine l^iamond mainly attributable, as I think, to the 
cunning and f(‘risight of Mr I.uker - who doesn't ‘^tan(l at the top of the 
pro^iHUoU" and .uuienl proU'N^mn of u^uiy foi nothing’ By the prc>mpt 
dismissal of the n jo his emjilovment, he deprived the Indians of the 
cLssistaiue vnIulIi liieir ctinfc^derale wteald have rendered them in getting 
into the hou^c* l>y lla‘ [irompt tian'«i»oii mi the Moonstone to his bank- 
er'.s, he took the c onspualiii's hv ^utpii>e befoie they were t)rcpared with 
a new plan foi robbing him How the Indians, in lhi> latter case, sus- 
pectc'd what lie had clone, .ind how ihev contrived t(» possess themselves 
of his bankers leceipt, are evc'iil'^ U).> recent to need chvelling on. Let it 
be enough l(» say that they know the Moonstone to be emee more out o*' 
then reach deiio'^iled c under the izeneral descrijition of ‘a valuable gem' . 
in a banker > strong-ioom Nmw, Mr. Bruff. what is their third chance of 
seizing the Diamond''' and vshen will it coive’-'" 

.Vs the c|uesiion jiaN.sed hi- lip-, 1 penetrated the motive of the Indian s 
visit to my otTice at la>l ’ 

“I sec It’ ' 1 exclaimed “ The liidiaiiN take it tor granted as we do. that 
the Moonstone has been jilcdized and they want to be certainh inlormed 
of theearlicM period at whiHi the pledge can be rccieemecL- hecain-e that 
w’ill he theearlu\sl jieiiod it which the Diamond can be removed irom the 
safe-k(‘i*pmg of the bank' 

“1 told you you would hiul it out for yourself Mr. Bruff. if I only gave 
you a fair chance. In a xcxir from the time when thc^ Moon- 'ue was 
pledged, the Indians will he on the watch few their third chance. Mr. 
Luker’s own lips have told them how long they will have to wait, and 
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your respectable authority has satisfied them that Mr. Luker has spoken 
the truth. When do we suppose, at a rough guess, that the Diamond 
found its way into the money-lender's hands?” 

“Toward the end of last June,” I answered, “as well as I can reckon 
it.” 

“And we are now in the year ’forty-eight. Very good. If the unknown 
person who has pledged the Moonstone can redeem it in a year, the jewel 
will be in the person’s possession again at the end of June, ’forty-nine. I 
shall be thousands of miles away from England and English news at that 
date. But it may be worth ^*(mr while to take a note of it, and to arrange 
to be in London at the time.” 

“You think something serious will happen?” I said. 

“I think I shall be safer,’’ he answered, “among the fiercest fanatics 
of Central Asia than I should be if I crossed the door of the bank with 
the Moonstone in my pocket. The Indians have been defeated twice run- 
ning, Mr. Bruff. It s my firm belief that they won’t be defeated a third 
time.” 

Those were the last words he said on the subject. The coffee came in ; 
the guests rose, and dispersed themselves around the room ; and we joined 
the ladies of the dinner-party up stairs. 

I made a note of the date, and it may not be amiss if I close my narra- 
tive by repeating that note here: 

June, *forty-nine. Expect news of the Indians, towards the end of the 
month. 

And that done, I hand the pen, which I have now no further claim to 
use, to the writer who follows me next. 



THIRD NARRATIVE 


Contributed by Franklin Blake 

CHAPTER I 

In the sprinpj of the year eighteen hundred and forty-nine I was wander- 
ing in the East, and had then recently altered the traveling plans which 
I had laid out some months before, and which I had communicated to my 
lawyer and m}^ banker in Loixlon 

This change made it necessary for me to send one of my servants to 
obtain my let lei s and remittances from the English consul in a certain 
city, which was ru) longer included as one of my resting-places in my new 
traveling scheme. The man was to join me again at an appointed place 
and time. An accident, for which he was not responsible, delayed him on 
his errand. Fo** a week I and my people waited, encamped on the borders 
of a deseM At the end of that time the missing man made his appearance, 
with the numey and die letters, at the entrance of my tent. 

‘T am afraid I bring you bad news, sir,' he said, and pointed to one 
of the letters, wimh had a mouinini; border round it, and the address on 
which was in the hr ulwriting of Mr. Hruif. 

1 know nothing, in a case f)f this kind, so unendurable as susp)ense. The 
letter with the mourning border was the letter that I opened first. 

It informed me that my father was dead, and that I was heir to his 
great fortune, d’he wealth w’hich had thus fallen into my hands brought 
its responsibilities with it, and Mr Bruff entreated me to lose no time 
in returning to England 

By day-break tlie next morning I was on my w^ay back to my own 
country. 

The pictuie presented of me by my old friend Betteredge, at the time 
of my depailiire fiom England, is (as 1 think) a little overdrawn. He 
has, in his own ciiiaml way, interpreted seriously one of his young mis- 
tress’s many satirical references to my foreign education, and has per- 
suaded him.selt that he actually saw' those French, German, and Italian 
sides to my character, which my lively cousin only professed to discovei 
in jest, and which never h any real existence, except in our good Bet- 
teredge’s owm brain. But, barring the drawback, I am bound to owm that 
he has stated no more than the truth in representing me as wounded to 
the heart by Rachel’s treatment, and as leaving England in the fir^ keen- 
ness of suffering caused by the bitterest disappointment of my life. 

I went abroad, resolved — if change and absence could help me — ^to 
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forget her. It is, I am persuaded, no true view of human nature which 
denies that change and absence do hel[> a man under these circumstances: 
they force his attention away from the exclusive contemplation of his 
own sorrow. I never forgot her; but the pang of remembrance lost it|? 
worst bitterness, little by little, as time, distance, and novelty inter- 
posed themselves more and mote effectually between Riichel and me. 

On the other hand, it is no less certain that, with the act of turning 
homeward, the remedy which had gained its ground so steadily, began 
now, just as steadily, to drop back. The nearer I drew' to the country 
which she inhabited, and to the prospect of seeing her again, the more 
irresistibly her inlluence began to recover its hold on me. On leaving Eng- 
land, she was the last person in the world whose name I would have suf- 
fered to pass my lips. On returning to England, she was the fust person 
I inquired after when Mr. Bruff and I met again. 

I was informed, of course, of all that had happened in my absence in 
other words, of all that has been related here in continuation of lietter- 
edge s narrative — one circumstance only being excepted. Mr. Bruff did 
not, at that time, feel himself at liberty to inform me of the motives 
wrhich had privately influenced Rachel and Godfrey Ablewhitc. in re- 
calling the marriage promise, on either side. 1 troubled him with no em- 
barrassing questions on this delicate subject It was relief enough to 
me, after the jealous disappointment caused by healing that she had 
ever contemplated being Godfrey s wife, to know that icflertion had con- 
victed her of acting rashly, and that she had effected her own release 
from her marriage engagement. 

Having heard the story of the past, my next inquiiies (still inquiries 
after Rachel') advanced naturally to the present time rndei whose 
care had she been placed after leaving Mr Briiff's house and where wa> 
she living now 

She w’as li\ing under the care of a w’idowed sister of the late ^ir John 
Verinder- -one Mrs Meniflcw* — whom her nu>thei's exccuini'x had re- 
quested to act a-^ izuardian, and who had accej)le(l the proJ)«)^al '1 hey 
were reported to me as getting on together admirably well, and a^ being 
now established, fur the season, in Mrs ^Merndew's hoii'-e m rortland 
Place. 

Half an hour after receiving this information I v\a> on my way to 
Portland Place, without having had the courage to own it tf) ^ir. Bruff 
The man who answered the door was not sure whether Mi-s \’erin- 
der was at home or not I sent him up .stairs w'lth my card, as the speed- 
iest way of setting the rtuestion at rest 'Flie man came down again with 
an impenetrable face, and informed me that Miss Verinder wa'^ out. I 
might have suspected other people of purposely denying themselves to 
me. But it was impossible to suspect Rachel. I left word that I would call 
again at six o’clock that evening. 

At six o’clock I was informed, for the second time, that Miss Verinder 
was not at home. Had any message been left for me? No message had 
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been left for me. Had Miss Verinder not received my card? The serv- 
ant l)egge(l my pardon — Miss Verinder had received it. 

The inference wiis too phiin to l)e resisted. Rachel declined to see me. 

On my side 1 declined to be treated in this way without making an at- 
tempt, at least, to discover a reason for it. I sent up my name to Mrs. 
Merridew, and recpiested her to favor me with a personal interview at 
any hour which it might be most convenient to her to name. 

Mrs. Merridew made no difficulty about receiving me at once. I was 
shown into a comfoi table little sitting-rexm, and found myself in the 
j)rescnce of a comfortable little elderly lady. She was so good as to feel 
great regret and much siir^irme, entirely on my account. She was at the 
same time, however, not in a position to offer me any explanation, or to 
press Rachel on a matter whuh appeared to relate to a question of pri- 
\a4e feeling alone d'his was said over and over again, w'ith a polite pa- 
tience that nothing could tire, and this w^as all I gained by applying to 
Mrs. Merridew. 

My last chance was to w’rite to Rachel. My servant took a letter to her 
ihe next day, with strict instructions to wait for an answer. 

'I'he answer came back, literall}' in one sentence. 

“Miss Verinder begs to decline entering into any correspondence wdth 
Mr Frankl'^^ lUake 

Fond as 1 was of her, I felt indignantly the insult offered to me in that 
reply Mr Bruff came in to s{>eak to me on business before I had re- 
covered possession of myself I dismissed the buslne^s on the spot, and 
laid the w’hole case before him. He pnwed to be as incapable of enlight- 
ening me as Mrs \lc:ricicw' herself I a-'ked him if any slander had been 
.spj)ken of me in Rachel s hearing Mr Bruff was not aware of any slan- 
der of w’hich I was the object Had she referred to me in any way while 
she was staying under Mr Briiff's roof-' Never. Had she not so much as 
asked, during all my long absence, whether I was living or dead? No 
such question had ever |)asscd her lips 

I look out of my pocket-book the letter w’hich poor Lady Verinder 
had written to me fiom Fri/inghall on the day when I left her hou-e 
in Yorkshire \nd I pointed Mr Bruff s attention to these two sentences 
in it 

“The valuai)le assistance which >ou rendered to the inquiry after the 
lost jewel IS still an unpardoned offense, in the present dreadful state of 
Rachel s mind. MoMiig Ijlindlold in tnis matter, you have added to the 
burden of anxiety whuh she ha^^ had to bear, by innocently threatening 
her sec ret with di‘>co\ery through your exertions. ' 

“Is it po^.sll)lc^” 1 a^kevl, ‘ that the feeling toward me which is there 
described is still as biti t as ever against me now ' 

Mr. Bluff looked unaffec.iedly distressed. 

‘Tf you insist on an answer/’ he said, “I own I can place no other 
interpretation cm her conduct than that.” 

I rang the bell, and directed my servant to pack my portmanteau. 
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and to send out for a railway guide. Mr. BrufT asked, in astonishment^ 
what I was going to do. 

‘‘I am going to Yorkshire,’* I answered, “by the next train.” 

“May I ask for what purpose?” 

“Mr. Bruff, the assistance I innocently rendered to the inquiry after 
the Diamond was an unpardoned offense in Rachels mind, nearly a year 
since; and it remains an unpardoned offense still. I won’t accept that 
position! I am determined to find out the secret of her silence toward her 
mother, and her enmity toward me. If time, pains, and money can do it, I 
will lay my hand on the thief who took the Moonstone!” 

The worthy old gentleman attempted to remonstrate — to induce me 
to listen to reason — to do his duty toward me, in short. I was deaf to 
every thing that he could urge. No earthly consideration w^ould, at that 
moment, have shaken the resolution that was in me. 

“I shall take up the inquiry again,” I went on, “at the point where T 
dropped it; and I shall follow it onw^ard, step by step, till I come to the 
present time. There are missing links in the evidence, as I left it, which 
Gabriel Betteredge can supply. And to Gabriel Betteredge I go!” 

Toward sunset, that evening, I stood again on the well-remembered 
terrace, and looked once more at the peaceful old country house The 
gardener was the first person whom 1 saw in the deserted grounds. He 
had left Betteredge, an hour since, sunning himself in the customary 
corner of the back yard. I knew it well; and I said 1 would go and seek 
him myself. 

I walked round by the familiar paths and passages, and looked in at 
the open gate of the yard. 

There he Mras — the dear Old friend of the happy days that were never 
to come again — there he was in the old corner, on the old bee-hive chair, 
with his pipe in his mouth, and his Robinson Crusoe on his lap, and his 
two friends, the dogs, doling on either side of him’ In the position in 
which I stood, my shadow was projected in front of me by the last slant- 
ing rays of the .sun. Either the dogs saw it, or their keen scent informed 
them of my approach. They started up with a growl. Starting in his 
turn, the old man quieted them by a W’ord, and then shaded his failing 
eyes with his hand, and looked inquiringly at the figure at the gate. 

My own eyes were full of tears. I was obliged to wait for a moment 
before I could trust myself to speak to him. 

CHAPTER II 

“Betteredge!” I said, pointing to the well-remembered book on his 
knee, “has Robinson Crusoe informed you, this evening, that you might 
expect to see Franklin Blake?” 

“By the lord Harry, Mr. Franklin!” cried the old man, “that’s ex- 
actly what Robinson Crusoe has done! ” 

He struggled to his feet with my assistance and stood for a moment, 
looking backward and forward between Robinson Crusoe and me, ap- 
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parently at a loss to discover which of us had surprised him most. The 
verdict ended in favor of the book. Holding it open before him in both 
hands, he surveyed the wonderful volume with a stare of unutterable 
anticipation — as if he expected to see Robinson Crusoe himself walk out 
of the pages and favor us with a personal interview. 

“Here’s the bit, Mr. Franklin!” he said, as soon as he had recovered 
the use of his speech. “As I live by bread, sir, here’s the bit I was read- 
ing the moment before you came in! Page one hundred and fifty-six as 
follows; T stood like one Thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an Appari- 
tion.’ If that isn’t as much as to say: 'Expect the sudden appearance of 
Mr. Franklin Blake’ — there’s no meaning in the English language!” said 
Betteredge, closing the book with a bang, and getting one of his hands 
free at last to take the hand which I offered him. 

I had expected him, naturally enough under the circumstances, to 
overwhelm me with questions. But no — the hospitable impulse was the 
uppermost im[)ulse in the old servant’s mind, w^hen a member of the 
family appeared (no matter how! ) as a visitor at the house. 

“Walk in, Mr. Franklin,” he said, opening the door behind him, with 
hLs quaint old-fiLshionefl how. “Fll ask what brings you here afterward — 
I must make you comfortable first. There have been sad changes since 
you went aw\'iv. The house is shut uf), and the servants are gone. Never 
mind that ! i il ef ok your dinner, and the gardener’s wife wall make your 
bed — and if there’s a Lottie of our famous Latour claret left in the cellar, 
dowm your throat, Mr. Franklin, that bottle shall go. I bid you welcome, 
sir! I bid you heaitily welcome' ” said the poor old fellow”, fighting man- 
fully against the glo )f the deserted hou'-e, and receiving me with the 
sociable and courtc-.i.s attonliim of the by-gone time. 

It vexed mo to di'-appoint him But the house w'as Rachel’s house 
now”. Could I eat m il or -leep in it after what had happened in London? 
The ((}mmone-i M^n-e of -el i-i expect forbade me — properly forbade me 
— to cioi^ tin* l''‘reMiold. 

I took Betteredge by the arm and led him out into the garden. There 
was no help for it I wa^ i blnrfd to tell him the truth Between his at- 
tachment to Racl'.el and hi^ ailachment to me, he w’as sorely puzzled 
and distre--sed at the turn that thiniis had taken. His opinion, w’hen he 
expressed it, wxi^ given in his u^'iial downright manner, and was agree- 
ably redolent of tire most [lositive philosophy I know’ — the philosophy 
of the Bel tei edge school 

“Miss Rachel has her faults -1 ve never denied it," he began. “.\nd 
riding the high hoisc, now and then, is one of them. She has been trying 
to ride over you— and you have put up wdth it. Lord, Mr Franklin, don't 
you know women by this time better than that? You have heard me talk 
of the late Mrs. Better edge " 

I had heard him talk of the late Mrs. Betteredge pretty often — in- 
variably producing her as his one undeniable example of the inbred 
frailty and perversity of the other sex. In that capacity he exhioiied her 
now. 
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“Very \ap 11, Mr. Franklin. Now listen to me. Different women have 
different ways of riding the high horse. The late Mrs. Betteredge took her 
exercise on that favorite feniale animal whenever I happened to deny 
her an}" thing that she had set her heart on. So sure as I came hoqie 
from my work on these occasions, so sure was my wife to call to me up 
the kitchen stairs, and to say that, after my brutal treatment of her, she 
hadn’t the heart to cook me my dinner. I put up with it for some time — 
just as you are putting up with it now from Miss Rachel. At last my pa- 
tience wore out. I went down stairs, and I took Mrs. Betteredge — af- 
fectionately, you understand — up in my arms, and carried her, holus- 
bolus, into the best parlor, w’here she received her company I said, 
‘That’s the right place for you, my dear,’ and so went back to the kitchen. 
I locked myself in, and took off my coat, and turned up my shirt-sleeves, 
and cooked my own dinner. When it was done I served it up in my best 
manner, and enjoyed it most heartily. 1 had my pipe and my drop of 
grog afterw"ard: and then I cleared the table, and washed the crockery", 
and cleaned the knives and forks, and put the things away, and swept up 
the hearth. When things were as bright and clean again, as bright and 
clean could be, I opened the door and let Mrs. Betteredge in. ‘Tve had 
my dinner, my dear,’ I said: ‘and I hope you will find 1 have left the 
kitchen all that your fondest wishes can desire.’ For the rest of that wo- 
man s life, Mr. Franklin, I never had to cook my dinner again' Moral* 
You have put up wdth ^liss Rachel in London, don't put up wath her in 
York^ihire. Come back to the house." 

Quite unanswerable! I could only assure my good friend that even /rn 
powers of persuasion w^ere, in this case, thrown away on me 

“It's a lovely evening,” I said. “T shall w’alk to Frizinghall, and stay at 
the hotel, and you must come to-morrow morning and breakfast with 
me. I have something to say to you." 

Betteredge shook his head gravely. 

‘T am heartily sorry for this,’’ he said. “I had hoped, Mr. P>anklin, 
to hear that things were all smooth and pleasant again between you and 
Miss Rachel. If you must have your own way, sir," he continued, after 
a moment’s reflection, “there is no need to go to Frizinghall to-night for 
a bed. It’s to be had nearer than that. There's Hotherstone’s Farm, liare- 
ly two miles from here. You can hardly object to that on Miss Rachel’s 
account,” the old man added, slyly. “Hotherstone lives, Mr. Franklin, 
on his own freehold " 

I remembered the place the moment Betteredge mentioned it. The 
farm-house stood in a sheltered inland vally, on the banks of the prettiest 
stream in that part of Yorkshire, and the farmer had a spare bedroom 
and parlor, which he w^as accustomed to let to artists, angl(‘rs, and tour- 
ists in general. A more agreeable place of abode, during my stay in the 
neighborhood, I could not have wished to find. 

“Are the rooms to let' ’ 1 inquired. 

“Mrs. Hotherstone herself, sir, asked for my good word to recommend 
the rooms yesterday.” 
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“I’ll take them, Belteredge, with the jj;rcatest pleasure.’' 

We went back to the yard, in which I had left my travelinpj ba^. After 
putting a slick throuf^h tlie handle and s\vinj2;in^ the bag over his shoul- 
der, Hetteredge app(‘are(l to n‘lai)se into the bewilderment which my 
sudden at)pearanre had caused when I surprised him in the IxfC-hive 
chair. He looked incredulously at the house, and then he w’heeled about, 
and looked moie incredulously still at me. 

‘ Tve lived a goodish long lime in the world,” said this best and dear- 
est of all old servants — “but th** like of this I never did expect Uj see. 
There stands the liousc‘, and here stands Mr. Franklin Blake — and, 
Damme, if one of them isn't turning his back on the other, and going to 
slcTj) in a lodging’ ’’ 

He led the way out, wagging his head and growling ominously. 

‘ '1 here’s only one more miracle tliat (fin happen, ' he said to me, over his 
shoulder. “'I'lie next thing you 11 do, Mr Franklin, will be to pay me 
ba< k that seven-and-sixpence \ou borrowed of me when you w’ere a boy.” 

'i his stroke of saua^m jiut him in a better humor with himself and 
with me. We left the house and j)a--ed through the lodge-gates. Once 
clear of the grouncF, the (liitic*s of hospitality (in Betteredge’s code of 
morals) ceased, and ihe iirivilc^'ae^ of cunosiiy began 

He dtoppcHl b.ick, so as to let me g(*t cm d lc*\el with him. “Fine eve- 
ning for a v'aiu. Mi Franklin, ’ he said, is if we had just accidentally 
enc'oimtered each otjier at that moment Supposing you had gone to 
the hotel at Fnzinghall, sir'-" ' 

Nhs''" 

I should ha\e kac’ the hc»nor c>f hreal. fasting with you to-morrow 
morning ' 

* Come and breakfast with me at Hotheistone’s Farm, instead ' 

“Much nbligc'd to 3011 for >oiir kindness, Mr Franklin. But it wasn’t 
exac tlv Iireakfast that 1 was dii\ing at I think you mentioned that you 
had ‘Something to say to me'^ It it no serret, sir," said Betteredge, sud- 
denly abandoning the crooked way. and hiking the straight one, “I'm 
burning to know what brought you down here, if you ple:ise, in this 
sudden way 

“What brought me here hetore'" I a^keci 

‘*'rhc Miioii'^tone, Mi kninklm lUil wh'it brings you ni>w, sir'-’" 

“'Fhe Moonstone again, Bette ledge 

The old man suddenl} ^toud si ill, and looked at me in the gray tw'i- 
light as if he suspected hi> own cv’s of deceiving him 

“If that's a joke, sir," he said, “Fm afraid I'm getting a little dull in 
my old age 1 don't lake it ’ 

“It’s no j(»kc," I answered “1 ha\e come here to take up the inquiry 
which was dropjied when 1 left Faiglancl. 1 have come here to do what 
noliocly h.is done yet- -li» find out who took the Diamond " 

“Let the Diamond bo, Mr Franklin’ Take my advice. aiK let the 
Diamond be! 'That cursed Indian jewel has misguided e\ery body who 
has come near it. Don't wa^te your money and your tenqxT — in the fine 
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spring-time of your life, sir — by meddling with the Moonstone. How can 
you hope to succeed (saving your presence), when Sergeant Cuff him- 
self made a mess of it? Sergeant Cuff!” repeated Betteredge, shaking his 
forefinger at me sternly. ‘The greatest policeman in England!” 

“My mind is made up, my old friend. Even Sergeant Cuff doesn’t 
daunt me. — By-the-bye, I may want to speak to him, sooner or later. 
Have you heard any thing of him lately?” 

“The Sergeant won’t help you, Mr. Franklin.” 

“Why not?” 

“There has been an event, sir, in the police circles since you went 
away. The great Cuff has retired from business. He has got a little cot- 
tage at Dorking, and he’s up to his eyes in the growing of roses. I have 
it in his own hand-writing, Mr. Franklin. He has grown the white moss- 
rose, without budding it on the dog-rose first. And Mr. Begbie the 
gardener is to go to Dorking, and ovn that the Sergeant has beaten him 
at last.” 

“It doesn’t much matter,” I said. “I must do without Sergeant Cuff’s 
help. And I must trust to you, at starting.” 

It is likely enough that I spoke rather carelessly. At any rate. Better- 
edge seemed to be piqued by something in the reply which I had just 
made to him. “You might trust to worse than me, Mr. Franklin — I can 
tell you that,” he said, a little sharply. 

The tone in which he retorted, and a certain disturbance, after he had 
spoken, w'hich I detected in his manner, suggested to me that he was 
possessed of some information which he hesitated to communicate. 

“I expect you to help me,” I said, “in picking up the fragments of evi- 
dence which Sergeant Cuff has left behind him. I know you can do that. 
Can you do no more?” 

“WTiat more can you expect from me, sir?” asked Betteredge, with an 
appearance of the utmost humility. 

“I expect more — from what you said just now.” 

“Mere boasting, Mr. Franklin,” returned the old man, obstinately. 
“Some people are born boasters, and they never get over it to their dying 
day. I’m one of them.” 

There was only one way to take with him. I appealed to his interest in 
Rachel and his interest in me. 

“Betteredge, would you be glad to hear that Rachel and I were good 
friends again?” 

“I have served your family, sir, to mighty little purpose, if you doubt 
it!” 

“D6you remember how Rachel treated me before I left England?” 

“As well as if it was yesterday! My lady herself wrote you a letter 
about it; and you were so good as to show the letter to me. It said that 
Miss Rachel was mortally offended with you for the part you had taken 
in trying to recover her jewel. And neither my lady, nor you, nor any 
body else could guess why.” 

“Quite true, Betteredge! And I come back from my travels, and find 
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her mortally offended with me still. I knew that the Diamond was at the 
bottom of it last year; and I know that the Diamond is at the bottom 
of it now. 1 have tried to speak to her, and she won’t see me. I have tried 
to write to her, and she won’t answer me. How, in Heaven’s name, am I 
to clear the mailer up? The chance of searching into the loss of the 
Moonstone, is llie one chance of inquiry that Rachel herself has left me!” 

Those words evidently pul the case before him as he had not seen it 
yet. He ;usked a cjueslion which satisfied me that I had shaken him. 

^‘There is no ill-fe^ling in this, Mr. Franklin, on your side — is there?” 

“There was some anger,” I answ^ered, “when I left London. But that 
is all w^orn out nf)W I want to make Rachel come to an understanding 
with me — and I want nothing more.” 

“You don’t feel any fear, sir — supposing you make any discoveries — 
in repard to what you may find out about Miss Rachel?” 

I utiderstood the jealous belief in his young mistress which prompted 
those words. 

“I am as certain of her as you are,” I answered. “The fullest dis- 
closure of her secret wall reveal ncHhing that can alter her place in your 
estimation or in mine.” 

Betterecige’s last-left scruples vanished at that. 

“If I am doing wrong to help you, Mr Franklin,” he exclaimed, “all I 
can say is — 1 am as innocent of seeing it as the babe unborn! I can put 
you on the road to dist-uvery, it you can only go on by yourself. You re- 
mcml)er that poor girl of ours — Rosanna Spearman?” 

“Of course^” 

“You alwa\'s lhor,,ht she had some sort of confession, in regard to 
this matter of the Moonstone, which she wanted to make to you?” 

“I certainly couldn’t account for her strange conduct in any other 
way.” 

“You may set that doubt at rest, Mr. Franklin, w’henever you please.” 

It w\'is my turn to come to a 5tand-^till now’ I tried vainly, in the 
gathering darkne^is, to see his face. In the suiprise of the moment, I asked 
a little impatiently what he meant 

“Steady, .sii’ *' proceeded Betteredge *T mean what I say. Rosanna 
Spearman left a sealed letter behind her — a letter addressed to vow.” 

“Where is it?” 

“In the pos>ession of a fnend of hers at Cobb's Hole. You must have 
heard tell, when you were here last, sir, of Limping Lucy — a lame girl, 
with a crutch ” 

“The fisherman ’.s daughter?” 

“The same, Mr Fianklin ” 

“WTiy w'asn’t the letter forwarded to me?” 

“Limping Lucy has a will of her owm, sir. She wouldn’t give it into any 
hands but yours. And you had left England before I could write to you.” 

“Let’s go back, Bettcredge, and get it at once!” 

“Too late, sir, to-night. They’re great savers of candles along our 
coast; and they go to bed early at Cobb’s Hole.” 
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“Nonsense! '\^'e might get there in half an hour/’ 

**You might, sir. And when you did get there you would find the door 
locked.’' He pointed to a light glimmering below us, and, at the same 
moment I heard through the stillness of the evening the bubbling of a 
stream. “There’s the Farm, IMr. Franklin! Make yourself comfortable 
for to-night, and come to me to-morrow morning — if you’ll be so kind.’’ 

“You will go with me to the fisherman’s cottage?” 

*‘Yes, sir.’’ 

“Early?” 

“As early, Mr. Fianklin, as you like.’' 

We descended the path that led to the Farm. 

CHAPTFR III 

I HAVE only the most indistinct rccuDection of what happened at Hoth- 
erstone's Farm. 

I remember a hearty \Yelcome, a prodigious siippei, which would have 
fed a whole village in the East; a delightfully clean bedroom, with noth- 
ing in it to regret but that detestable pioduct of the folly of our fore- 
fatheis — a feather-bed; a restless night, with much kindling of matches 
and many lightings of one little candle, and an immense sensation of re- 
lief when the sun rose and there w'as a pio«Hi>ect of getting up. 

It had been arranged overnight w'lth Bet tei edge that I was to call for 
him, on our way to Cobb's Hole, as early a.■^ I liked--which, inleipieted 
by my impatience to get possession of the letter, meant early as 1 
could. Without waiting for breakfast at the Farm, T look a i rust of bread 
in my hand and .set forth, in some doubt whether 1 should noi Mirpri.se 
the excellent Bolteredge in his bed. To my gieat rehef he r>rovefl to be 
quite as excited about the coming e\cnt as I was 1 found him ready and 
waiting for me, wath his stick in his hand 

“How’ ere you this morning, Betieredge?” 

“Very poorly, sir '* 

“Sorry to hear it What do you complain of-'" 

“1 complain of a new disease. Mr. Franklin, of my own inventing T 
don’t W'ant to alarm you, but you're certain to catch it befoie the morn- 
ing it out.” 

“The devil I ami" 

“Do you feel an uncomfortable heat at the pit of your stomach, sir'^ 
and a nasty thumping at the top of your head^ Ah' not yet'' It will lay 
hold of you at ('obb Hole, Mr. Franklin 1 call it the detective-fever, 
and I first caught it in the company of Sergeant ('uff." 

“Ay! ay! and the cure in this instance is to open Rosanna Sf)oarman's 
letter, I suppose? Come along, and let’s get it’’’ 

Early as it was, ive found the fisherman’s wife astir in her kitchen. On 
my presentation by Betteredge good Mrs. Yolland performed a social 
ceremony, strictly reserved (as I afterward learned) for strangers of dis- 
tinction. She put a bottle of Dutch gin and a couple of clean pipes on the 
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table, and opened the conversation by saying: ‘‘What news from Lon- 
don, sir^’' 

Before 1 could find an answer to this immensely comprehensive ques- 
tion an apparition advanced toward me out of a dark corner of the kit- 
chen. A wan, wild, haggard girl, wdth remarkably beautiful hair, and 
with a fierce keenness in her eyes, came limping up on a crutch to the 
table at which 1 was silting, and looked at me as if I were an c;bject of 
mingled interest and horror^ which it cjuite fascinated her to see. 

‘‘Mr. Belteredge,” she said, without taking her eyes off me, “mention 
his name again, if 3 'uu please. 

“I his gentleiTjan’s name,’' answered Betteredge (with a strong em- 
phasis on psntlcman), ‘‘is Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

I he girl turned her back on me and suddenly left the room. Good Mrs. 
\c^lland, as 1 believe, made some apologies for her daughter’s odd be- 
havror, and Betteredge (piobably) translated them into polite English. I 
speak of this in complete uncertainty M 3 ' attention was absorbed in fol- 
lovving the .sound of the girl's crutch. Thump-thump up the wooden 
stairs, thump-thump across the room a!)ove our heads; thump-thump 
cloven the stairs again- -and there stood the apparition at the open door, 
with a letter in its hand, beckoning me out’ 

I left more apologies in course of delivery behind me, and follovred 
this strange cria:u;e — limping on before nie faster and faster — down the 
slope of ihe beach. Sue led me behind some boats, out of sight and hear- 
ing of the few people in the fishing-village, and then stopped and faced 
me for the first lime. 

‘‘Stand there,” sh s od “1 want to look at you.” 

I'here was no mi taking the expression on her face. I inspired her with 
the strongest emotions of abhorrence and disgust. Let me not be \ain 
enough to say that no ^\oman had e\er looked at me in this manner be- 
fore I will only venture on the more modest assertion that no woman had 
ever let me perceive it yet. There is a limit to the length of the inspec- 
tion which a man can endure, under cerlaiji circumstances. I attempted 
to direct Limping Lucy’s attention to some less revolting object than 
my face 

“1 think you have got a letter to give me,” I began. ‘‘Is it the letter 
there in yoiii hand -'” 

“Sa)' that again,” w:ls the only answer I received. 

I repeated the word^, like a good child learning its lesson. 

“Xo,” said the giil, s[)eaking to herself, but keeping her e 3 'es still mer- 
cilessly fixed on me “1 can t tiiul out what she saw in his face. I can’t 
guess what she heard in hw \()rc. ’ She suddenly looked awa 3 ’ from me, 
and rested her head wearily on the top of her crutch. “Oh my poor dear' ” 
she said, in the first soft tones which had fallen from her in my heaiing. 
“Oh my lost darling’ what could you see in this man^” She lifted her 
head again fiercely, and looked at me once more. ‘‘Can 3 'ou at and 
drink?” she asked. 

I did my best to preserve my gravity, and answered, “Yes.'* 
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“Can you sleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“When you see a poor girl in service, do you feel no remorse?” 
“Certainly not. Why should I?” 

She abruptly thrust the letter (as the phrase is) into my face. 

“Take it!” she exclaimed, furiously. “I never set eyes on you before. 
God Almighty forbid I should ever set eyes on you again.” 

\Vith those parting words she limped away from me at the top of her 
speed. The one interpretation that I could put on her conduct has, no 
doubt, been anticipated by every body. I could only suppose that she 
was mad. 

Having reached that inevitable conclusion, I turned to the more in- 
teresting object of investigation which w’as presented to me by Rosan- 
na Spearma;! s letter. The address was written as follows: ”For Frank- 
lin Blake, Esq. To be given into his own hands (and not to be trusted to 
any one else), by Lucy Yolland.” 

I broke the seal. The envelope contained a letter, and this, in its turn, 
contained a slip of paper. I read the letter first: 

“Sir, — If >ou are curious to know the meaning of my behavior to you, 
while >ou v^cre staying in the house of my mistress, I-ady \’ennder. do 
what you are told to do in the memorandum inLlosed with this — and do 
it without any person being present to overlook you Your humble serv- 
ant, Rosan.va Spcarma.n ’ 

I turned to the slip of paper next. Here is the literal copy of it, word 
for w'ord: 

“Memorandum — To go to the Shivering Sand at the turn of the tide 
To walk out on the South Spit, until I get the South Spit Beacon, and 
the flag-staff at the Coast-guard station above Cobb’s Hole in a line to- 
gether To lay dovs'n on the rocks, a stick, or any straight thing to guide 
my hand, exactly in the line of the beacon and the flag-staff To take care, 
in doing this, that one end of the stick shall be at the edge of the rocks, 
on the side of them which overlooks the quicksand To feel along the 
stick, among the sea-weed (beginning from the end of the stick which 
points toward the beacon), for the Chain To run my hand along the 
Chain, when found, until I come to the part of it which stretches over 
the edge of the rocks, down into the quicksand And then, to pull the 
chain** 

Just as I had read the last words — underlined in the original — I heard 
the voice of Betteredge behind me. The inventor of the detective-fever 
had completely succumbed to that irresistible malady. “I can’t stand it 
any longer, Mr. Franklin. What does her letter say? For mercy’s sake, 
sir, tell us what does her letter say?” 

I handed him the letter and the memorandum. Tie read the first with- 
out appearing to be much interested in it. But the second — the mem- 
orandum — ^produced a strong impression on him. 
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‘‘The Sergeant said it!** cried Betteredge* “From first to last, sir, the 
Sergeant said she had got a memorandum of the hiding-place. And here 
it is! Lord save us, Mr. Franklin, here is the secret that puzzled every- 
body, from the great Cuff downward, ready and waiting, as one may say, 
to show itself to you! It\s the ebb now, sir, as any body may see for 
themselves. How long will it be till the turn of the tide?** He looked up, 
and observed a lad at work at some little distance from us, mending a 
net. “Tammie Bright’** he shouted, at the top of his voice. 

“T hear you'” Tammie shouted back. 

“Whcn*s the turn of the tide?” 

“In an h()ur*s time.” 

We both looked at our watches 

“We can go round by the coast, Mr. Franklin,** said Betteredge, “and 
get tf/ the quick -^and in that way, with plenty of time to spare. What do 
you say, sir?" 

“Come along *’ 

On our way to the Shivering Sand I applied to Betteredge to revive 
iny memory of events (as affecting Rosanna Spearman) at the period of 
Sergeant ('ufi s in(|uiry. With my olfl friend s help I soon had the suc- 
cession of circumstances clcMrly registered again in my mind. Rosanna*s 
journey to FriV^nchall, when the whole household believed her to be ill 
in her own room — Ro^anna s mvsterious employment of the night-time, 
with her door locked and her candle burning till the morning — Rosanna’s 
suspicious purchase of the japanned tin case and the two dogs* chains 
from Mrs. Volland — the Sergeant s positive conviction that Rosanna 
had hidden .somethir at the Shi\ering Sand, and the Sergeant s abso- 
lute ignorance as to \»iiat that something could be — all these strange re- 
.sults of the abortive inquiry into the loss of the Moonstone w^ere clearly 
present to me again when w'e reached the quicksand, and walked out to- 
getiier on the low ledge of rocks called the South Spit. 

With Betteredge 's help I soon stood in the right position to see the 
Beacon and the Coast-guard flag-staff in a line together. Following the 
memorandum as our guide, w^e next laid my stick in the necessary direc- 
tion, as neatly as w-e could, on (he uneven surface of the rocks. And then 
we looked at our watches once more. 

It w'anted nearly twenty minutes yet of the turn of the tide. I sug- 
gested w\aiting through this interval on the beach, instead of on the wet 
and slippery surface of the riKks Having reached the dry sand, I pre- 
pared to sit down, and, greatly to my surprise, Betteredge prepared to 
leave me. 

“What are you going away for^" I asked. 

“Look at the letter again, sir, and you will see.” 

A glance at the letter reminded me that I \ras charged, w’hen I made 
my discovery, to make it alone. 

“It*s hard enough for me to leave you at such a time as this,*’ sai'^ Bet- 
teredge. “But she died a dreadful death, poor soul! and I feel a kind of 
call on me, Mr. Franklin, to humor fancy of hers. Besides/* he 
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added, confidentially, “there’s nothing in the letter against your letting 
out the secret afterward. I’ll hang about in the fir plantation, and wait 
till you pick me up. Don’t be longer than you can help, sir, The detec- 
tive-fever isn’t an easy disease to deal with, under these circumstances.” 

With that parting caution he left me. 

The interval of expectation, short as it was when reckoned by the 
measure of time, assumed formidable proportions when reckoned by the 
measure of suspense. This was one of the occasions on which the in- 
valuable habit of smoking becomes especially precious and consolatory. 
I lit a cigar, and sat down on the slope of the beach. 

The sunlight poured ifs unclouded beauty on ( very object that I could 
see. The exquisite freshness of the air made th(‘ mere act of living and 
breathing a luxury. Even the lonely little bay welcomed the morning 
with a show of cheerfulness; and the bared wet surface of the quicksand 
itself, glittering with a golden brightness, hid the horror of its false brown 
face under a passing smile. It was the finest day I had seen since my re- 
turn to England. 

The turn of the tide came before my cigar was finished. I saw the pre- 
liminary heaving of the Sand, and then the awful shiver that crept over 
its surface — as if some spirit of terror lived and moved and shuddered 
in the fathomless deeps beneath. I threw away my cigar and went back 
again to the rocks. 

My directions in the memorandum instructed me to feel along the line 
traced by the stick, beginning with the end w^hich was nearest to the 
beacon. 

I advanced in this manner more than half-way along the stick, without 
encountering any thing but the edges of the rocks. An inch or two farther 
on, however, my patience was rew^arded. In a narrow little fissure, just 
within reach of my forefinger, I felt the chain. Attempting, next, to fol- 
low it by touch in the direction of the quicksand, I found my progress 
stopiped by a thick growth of sea-weed — which had fastened itself into 
the fissure, no doubt, in the time that had elapsed since Rosanna Spear- 
man had chosen her hiding-place. 

It vras equally impossible to pull up the sea-weed or to force my hand 
through it. After marking the spot indicated by the end of the stick 
which was placed nearest to the quicksand, I determined to pursue the 
search for the chain on a plan of my own. My idea was to “sound” im- 
mediately under the rocks, on the chance of recovering the lost trace of 
the chain at the point at which it entered the sand. I took up the stick 
and knelt down on the brink of the South Spit. 

In this position my face was within a few feet of the surface of the 
quicksand. The sight of it so near me, still disturbed at intervals by its 
hideous shivering fit, shook my nerves for the moment. A horrible fancy 
that the dead woman might appear on the scene of her suicide to assist 
my search — an unutterable dread of seeing her rise through the heaving 
surface of the sand and point to the place — forced itself into my mind. 
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and turned me cold in the warm sunlight. I own I closed my eyes at the 
moment when the point of the stick first entered the quicksand. 

The instant afterward, before the stick could have been submerged 
more than a few inches, T was free from the hold of my own supersti- 
tious terror, and was throbbing with excitement from head to foot. 
Sounding blindfold, at my first attempt — at that first attempt I had 
sounded right! The stick struck the chain. 

Taking a firm hold of the roots of the sea-weed with my left hand, I 
laid myself down over the brink, and fell with my right hand under the 
overhanging edges of the rock My right hand found the chain. 

I drew it up without the slightest difficulty. And there was the jap- 
anned tin case fastened to the end of it. 

'I'he action of the water had so rusted the chain that it was impossible 
foi; me to unfasten it from the ha'^f) which attached it to the case. Putting 
the case between my knees, and exerting my utmost strength, I contrived 
to draw off the cover. Some white substance filled the whole interior 
when 1 looked in 1 pul in my hand and found it to be linen. 

In drawing out the linen I also diew out a letter crumpled up wdth it. 
After loctking at the direction, and discovering that it bore my name, I 
init the letter in my pocket and completely removed the linen. It came 
out in a th^k ^>11^ molded, of course, to the shape of the case in which it 
had been so long corfined, and perfectly preser\ed from any injury by 
the sea 

I carried the linen t(v the dry sand of the beach, and there um oiled 
and smoothed it out 'Fhere was no mistaking it as an article of dress. It 
v\a- a night-g()v\n, 

'I’he up|)ermosl side, when T spu-ad it emt, presented to view innum- 
erable folds and creases, and nothinir more. I tried the undermost side 
next, and instantly disco\cied the smear of the paint from the door of 
Rachel’s boudoir' 

My eyes remained rixeted on ihe ^tain and my mind took me back 
at a leai) frtnii present to past I'lie \eiy words of Sergeant Cuff recurred 
to me. as if the man himself was at my side again, pointinc: to the unan- 
sweiable inference ^^hlch he diew fiom t’ne smear on the door. 

Find out whether there In aii)' aiticle of dress in this house with the 
stain of the paint on it Tind out who that cliess belongs to Find out how’ 
the person can account foi ha\ing been in the room, and smeared the 
paint, between miilmght and ihicT in the morning. If the person can't 
.satisfy you, you haven't far to look for the hand that took the Diamond.'* 

One after another those words traveled over my memory, repeating 
themselves again and again with i wearisome, mechanical reiteration. 1 
was roused from what feh like a trance of many hours — from what was 
really, no doubt, the pau.se of a fenv moments only — by a voice calling 
to me. I looked up, and saw that Betteredges's patience had fa/ed him 
at last. He was just visible between the sand-hills, returning to tiie beach. 

The old man's appearance recalled me, the moment I perceived it, to 
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my sense of present things, and reminded me that the inquiry which I 
had pursued thus far still remained incomplete. I had discovered the 
smear on the night-gown. To whom did the night-gown belong? 

My first impulse was to consult the letter in my pocket — the letter 
which I had found in the case. 

As I raised my hand to take it out I remembered that there was a 
shorter way to discovery than this. The night-gown itself would reveal 
the truth; for, in all probability, the night-gown was marked with its 
owner s name. 

I took it up from the sahd and looked for the mark. I found the mark, 
and read — 

My Own Name! 

There were the familiar letters which told me that the night-gown was 
mine. I looked up from them. There was the sun; there were the glitter- 
ing waters of the bay; there was old Betteredge, advancing nearer and 
nearer to me. I looked back again at the letters. My own name. Plainly 
confronting me — my own name. 

“If time, pains, and money can do it, I will lay my hand on the thief 
who took the Moonstone” — I had left London with those words on my 
lips. I had penetrated the secret wrhich the quicksand had kept from 
every other living creature. And, on the unanswerable evidence of the 
paint-stain, I had discovered Myself as the Thief. 

CHAPTER IV 

I HAVE not a word to say about my own sensations. 

My impression is, that the shock inflicted on me completely suspend- 
ed my thinking and feeling power. I certainly could not have know n what 
I was about w^hen Betteredge joined me — for I have it on his authority 
that I laughed, w'hen he asked w’hat w^as the matter, and, putting the 
night-gown into his hands, told him to read the riddle for himself. 

Of what w'as said between us on the beach I have ncH the faintest recol- 
lection. The first place in which I can now see myself again plainly is the 
plantation of firs. Betteredge and I are w^alking back together to the 
house; and Betteredge is telling me that I shall be able to face it, and he 
will be able to face it, when we have had a ghiss of grog. 

The scene shifts from the plantation to Betteredge’s little sitting- 
room. My resolution not to enter Rachel’s house is forgotten. 1 feel grate- 
fully the coolness and shadiness and quiet of the room. I drink the grog 
(a perfectly new luxury to me, at that time of day), which my good old 
friend mixes with icy-cool water from the well. Under any other circum- 
stances the drink would simply stupefy me. As things are, it strings up 
my nerves. I begin to “face it,” as Betteredge has predicted. And Better- 
edge, on his side, begins to “face it” too. 

The picture which I am now presenting of myself will, I suspect, be 
thought a very strange one, to say the least of it. Placed in a situation 
which may, I think, be described as entirely without parallel, what is the 
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first proceeding to which I resort? Do I seclude myself from all human 
society? Do I set my mind to analyze the abominable impossibility 
which, nevertheless, confronts me as an undeniable fact? Do I hurry 
back to London by the first train to consult the highest authorities, and 
to set a searching inquiry on foot immediately? No. I accept the shelter 
of a house which I had resolved never to degrade myself by entering 
again; and I sit, tippling spirits and water in the company of an old 
servant, at ten o’clock in the morning. Is this the conduct that might 
have been expected from a man placed in my horrible position? I can 
only answer, that the sight of old Betteredge’s familiar face was an in- 
expressible comfort to me, and that the drinking of old Betteredge's 
grog helped me, as I believe nothing else would have helped me, in the 
state of complete bodily and mental prostration into which I had fallen. 

I c^n only offer this excuse for myself ; and I can only admire that in- 
variable preservation of dignity, and that strictly logical consistency of 
conduct which distinguish every man and woman who may read these 
lines, in every emergency of their lives from the cradle to the grave. 

‘^Now, Mr. Franklin, there’s one thing certain, at any rate,” said Bct- 
teredge, throwing the night-gown down on the table between us, and 
pointing to it as if it was a living creature that could hear him. a 
liar, to bcgi’^ ^"^^‘"h.” 

This comforting view of the matter was not the view that presented 
itself to my mind. 

am as innocent of all knowledge of having taken the Diamond as 
you are,” I said. “But there is the witness against me! The paint on the 
night-gown, and t! v' name on the night-gown, are facts.” 

Betteredge lifted my glass and put it persuasively into my hand. 

“Facts?” he repeated. “Take a drop more grog, Mr. Franklin, and 
you’ll get over the weakness of believing in facts! Foul play, sir!” he 
continued, dropping his voice confidentially. “That is how I read the 
riddle. Foul play, somewhere — and you and I must find it out. Was there 
nothing else in the tin case when you put your hand into it?” 

The question instantly reminded me of the letter in my pocket. I took 
it out, and opened it. It w^as a letter of many pages, closely written. I 
looked impatiently for the signature at the end. “Rosanna Spearman.” 

As I read the name a sudden remembrance illuminated my mind, and 
a sudden suspicion rose out of the new light. 

“Stop!” I exclaimed. “Rosanna Spearman came to my aunt out of a 
Reformatory? Rosanna Spearman had once been a thief?” 

“There’s no denying that, Mr. Franklin. What of it now, if you 
please?” 

“What of it now? How \o we know she may not have stolen the Dia- 
mond after all? How do we know she may not have smeared my night- 
gown purposely with the paint — ?” 

Betteredge laid his hand on my arm, and stopped me before I could 
say any more. 

“You will be cleared of this, Mr. Franklin, beyond all doubt. But I 
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hope you won’t be cleared in that way. See what the letter says, sir. In 
justice to the girls memory, see what the letter says.’’ 

I felt the earnestness with which he spoke — felt it almost as a rebuke 
to me. “You shall form your own judgment on her letter,’’ I said; “I 
ivill read it out.’’ 

I began — and read these lines: 

“Sir, — I have something to own to you. \ confession whieh means 
much misery may sometimes be made in very few words. This confes- 
sion can be made in three* words. I love you.” 

The letter dropped from my hand. I looked at Betteredgc. “In the 
name of Heaven,” I said, “what does it mean?” 

He seemed to shrink from answering the question. 

“You and Limping Lucy were alone together this morning, sir,” he 
said. “Did she say nothing about Rosanna Spearman?” 

“She never even mentioned Rosanna Spearman's name ” 

“Please to go back to the letter, Mr. Franklin. I tell you plainly, I 
can’t find it in my heart to distress you, after what 3^011 have had to 
bear already. Let her speak for herself, sir. And get on with your grog. 
For your own sake, get on wdth your grog.’’ 

I resumed the reading of the letter. 

“It would be very di.sgraceful to me to tell you this, if I was a living 
woman when you read it. I shall be dead and gone, .sir, when you find my 
letter. It is that w’hich makes me bold. Not even mv" grave will be left 
to tell of me. I ma}’ own the truth — with the quicksand waiting to hide 
me when the words are w’ritten. 

“Besides, 3’ou will find 3'our night-gown in m3^ hiding-place, with the 
smear of the paint on it; and you wdll w^ant to know^ how' it came to be 
hidden by me^ and why I said nothing to 3'ou about it m my Iifetinie? I 
have only one reason to give. I did these strange things because I loved 
you. 

“I won’t trouble you with much about myself, or my life, before \'ou 
came to my lady's house. Lady \'erinder took me out of a Refonnatory. 
I had gone to the Reformatory from the prison. I w'as put in the piison, 
because I was a thief. I w^as a thief, because my mother went on the 
streets w’hen 1 w^as quite a little girl. My mother went on the streets, be- 
cause the gentleman who was my father deserted her. There is no need to 
tell such a common story as this, at any length. It is told cjuite often 
enough in the newspapers. 

“Lady Verincler was very kind to me, and Mr. Betteredgc was very 
kind to me. Those two, and the matron at the Reformator}'', are the only 
good people I have ever met with in all my life. 1 might have got on in 
my place — not happily — but I might have got on, if you had not come 
visiting. I don’t blame yon, sir. It’s my fault — all my fault. 

“Do you rememl^er when you came out on us from anmng the sand- 
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hills, that morning, looking for Mr. Betteredge? You were like a prince 
in a fairy-story. You were like a lover in a dream. You were the most 
adorable human creature I had ever seen. Something that felt like the 
happy life I had never led yet leaped up in me the instant I set eyes on 
you. Don’t laugh at this, if you can help it. Oh, if I could only make you 
feel how serious it is to me! 

“I went back to the house, and wrote your name and mine in my work- 
box, and drew a true-lovers’ knot under them. Then, some devil — no, I 
ought to say some good angel — whispered to me, ‘Go and look in the 
glass.’ The glass told me — never mind what. I was too foolish to take the 
warning. I went on getting fonder and fonder of you, just as if I was a 
lady in your owm rank of life, and the most beautiful creature your eyes 
ever rested on. I tried — oh dear, how I tried — to get you to look at me. 
If you had known how I used to cry at night with the misery and the 
mortification of you never taking any notice of me, you would have 
pitied me, perhaps, and have given me a look now and then to live on. 

“It would have been no very kind look, perhaps, if you had known 
how I hated Miss Rachel. I believe I found out you were in love wdth 
her before you knew it yourself. She used to give you roses to wear in 
your button-hole. Ah, Mr Franklin, you wore my roses oftener than 
either you rr c thought! The only comfort I had at that time was put- 
ting my rose secretly in your glass of water in place of hers — and then 
throwing her rose away. 

“If she had been really as pretty a- y »u thought her, I might have 
borne it better. No: I believe I should have been more spiteful against 
her still. Suppose \ .'ii put Miss Rachel into a servant’s dress, and took 
her ornaments off — I don’t know what k the use of my ^Titing in this 
way. It can't be denied that .she had a bad figure; she was too thin. But 
w^ho can tell w'hat the men like’'' .\iid young ladies may behave in a man- 
ner which w^ould cost a serv:int her place It’s no business of mine. I 
can’t expect you to read my letter if I write it in this wmv. But it does 
stir one up to hear Miss Rachel called pretty, wdien one knows all the 
time that it's her dre.ss doe.^ it, and her confidence in herself. 

“Try not to lose patience with me, sir. I will get on as fast as I can to 
the time which is sure to interest you — the time when the Diamond was 
lost, 

“Hut there is one thing which 1 have g'^t it on my mind to tell you first. 

“My life was not a veiy haul life to bear, while I was a thief. It w'as 
only when they had taught me at the Reformatory to feel my own de- 
gradation, and to try for better things, that the days grew long and 
weary. 'Fhoughts of the future for^Tcl themselves on me now. I felt the 
dreadful reproach that hoi. people — even the kindest of honest people 
— were to me in themselves \ heait-breaking sensation of loneliness kept 
wdth me, go wheie I might, and do what I might, and sec what pt ^ons I 
might. It W'as my duty, 1 know, to try and get on with my felliMV-serv- 
ants in my new place. Somehow'. I couldn't make friends with them They 
looked (or I thought they looked) as if they suspected what I had been. 
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I don’t regret, far from it, having been roused to make the effort to be a 
reformed woman; but, indeed, indeed it was a weary life. You had come 
■across it like a beam of sunshine at first — and then you too failed me. 
I was mad enough to love you; and I couldn't even attract your notice. 
There was great misery — there really was great misery in that. 

‘‘Now I am coming to what I wanted to tell you. In those days of bit- 
terness I went two or three times, when it was my turn to go out, to my 
favorite place — the beach above the Shivering Sand. And I said to my- 
self. ‘I think it will end here. When I can bear it no longer, I think it will 
end here.’ You will understand, sir, that the place had laid a kind of 
spell on me before you came. I had always had a notion that something 
would happen to me at the quicksand. But I had never looked at it, with 
the thought of its being the means of my making aw'ay with myself, till 
the time came of which I am now writing. Then I did think that here was 
a place which would end all my troubles for me in a moment or two — 
and hide me forever afterward. 

“This is all I have to say about myself, reckoning from the morning 
when I first saw you, to the morning w'hen the alarm was raised in the 
house that the Diamond was lost. 

“I was so aggravated by the foolish talk among the women servants, 
all wondering who was to be suspected first; and I w^as so angry with 
you (knowing no better at that time) for the pains you took in hunting 
for the jewel, and sending for the police, that I kept as much as possible 
away by myself, until later in the day, when the officer from Frizing- 
hall came to the house. 

“Mr. Seegrave began, as you may remember, by setting a guard on the 
women’s bedrooms; and the women all followed him up stairs in a rage, 
to know what he meant by the insult he had put on them. I went with the 
rest, because if I had done any thing different from the rest, Mr. See- 
grave was the sort of man who would have suspected me directly. We 
found him in Miss Rachef's room. He told us he w'ouldn’t have a lot of 
women there; and he pointed to the smear on the painted door, and said 
some of our petticoats had done the mischief, and sent us all down 
stairs again. 

“After leaving Miss Rachel’s room, I stopped a moment on one of the 
landings, by myself, to see if I had got the paint-stain by any chance on 
my gown. Penelope Betteredge (the only one of the women with whom 
I was on friendly terms) passed, and noticed what I was about. 

“‘You needn't trouble yourself, Rosanna,’ she said. The paint on 
Miss Rachel’s dcx)r has been dry for hours. If Mr. Seegrave hadn’t set 
a watch on our bedrooms, I might have told him as much. I don’t know 
v^at you think — I was never so insulted before in my life! ’ 

“Penelope was a hot-tempered girl, I quieted her, and brought her 
back to what she had said about the paint on the door having been dry 
for hours. 

“ ‘How do you know that?’ I asked. 

“ ‘I was with Miss Rachel and Mr. Franklin all yesterday morning,’ 
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Penelope said, ‘mixing the colors, while they finished the door. I heard 
Miss Rachel ask whether the door would be dry that evening, in time for 
the birthday company to see it. And Mr. Franklin shook his head, and 
said it wouldn’t be dry in less than twelve hours. It was long past lunch- 
eon-time— it was three o'clock before they had done. What does your 
arithmetic say, Rosanna> Mine says the door was dry by three this 
morning.’ 

“ ‘Did some of the ladies go up stairs yesterday evening to see it?’ I 
asked. ‘1 thought 1 heard JSIiss Rachel warning them to keep clear of 
the door.’ 

“ ‘None of the ladies made the smear,’ Penelope answered. ‘I left 
Miss Rachel in bed at twelve last night. And I noticed the door, and 
there was nothing wiong with it then.’ 

“ ‘Oughtn’t you to mention this to Mr. Seegrave, Penelope?’ 

“’"I wouhln't say a word to help Mr. Seegrave for any thing that 
could be offered to me!’ 

“She went to her work, and I went to mine. 

“My work, sir, w«'is to make your bed, and to put your room tidy. It 
was the happiest hour 1 had in the 'whole day. I used to kiss the pillow 
on which your head had rested all night. No matter who has done it 
since, you have never had your clothes folded as nicely as I folded them 
for you. Of all !.ne Ihile knickknacks in your dressing-case, there wasn’t 
one that had so mud. ns a speck on it. You never noticed it, any more 
than you noticed me I beg your pardon; I am forgetting myself. I will 
make haste, and go on again. 

“Well, I went in t\at norning to do my work in your room. There was 
your night-gown tossed across the bed, just as you had thrown it off. I 
took it up to fold it — and I saw the stain of the paint from Miss Ra- 
chel’s door’ 

“I was so startled by the discovery that I ran out, with the night-gown 
in my hand, and made for the back stairs, and locked myself into my 
own room, to look at it in a place where nvtbody could intrude and in- 
terrupt me. 

“As soon as I got my breath again I called to mind my talk with Pen- 
elope, and I said to myself, ‘Here's the proof that he was in Miss Ra- 
chel s sitting-room belvieen twelve last night and three this morning!’ 

“I shall not tell you in plain words what was the first suspicion that 
crossed my mind when I had made that discovery. You would only be 
angry — and, if you w’ere angry, ycu might tear my letter up and read 
no more of it. 

“Let it be enough, if you please, to say only this. After thinking it 
over to the best of my ability, I made it out that the thing w^asn’t likely, 
for a reason that I will tell you. If you had been in Miss Radiel’s sit- 
ting-room at that time of night with Miss Rachel’s knowledge (and if 
you had been foolish enough to forget to take care of the wet don ), she 
would have reminded you — she would never have let you carry away 
such a witness against her as the witness I was looking at now! At the 
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same time, I own I was not completely certain in my own mind that I 
had proved my own suspicion to be wrong. You will not have forgotten 
that I have owned to hating Miss Rachel. Try to think, if you can, that 
there was a little of that hatred in all this. It ended in my determining to 
keep the night-gown, and to wait, and watch, and sec what use I might 
make of it. At that time, please to remember, not the ghost of an idea 
entered my head that you had stolen the Diamond.” 

There, I broke off in the reading of the letter for the second time. 

I had read those portions of the miserable woman's confession which 
related to myself with unaffected surprise, and, T can honestly add, with 
sincere distress. I had regretted, truly regretted, the aspersion which I 
had thoughtlessly cast on her memory before I had seen a line of her 
letter. But wiien I had advanced as far as the passage which is quoted 
above, I own I felt my mind growing bitterer and bitterer against Ro- 
sanna Spearman as 1 w’cnt on. “Read the rest for yourself,” T said, hand- 
ing the letter to Betteredge across the table. ‘Tf there is an}' thing in it 
that I musT look at, you can tell me as you go on.” 

‘T understand you, Mr. Franklin," he answered. “It’s natural, sir, in 
you. And God help us all!” he added, in a lower tone, “it's no less natu- 
ral in herJ' 

I proceed to copy the continuation of the letter from the original, in 
my own possession. 

“Having determined to keep the night-gown, and to see what use my 
love or my revenge (I hardly know which) could turn it to in the future, 
the next thing to discover was how to keep it without the risk of being 
found out. 

“There wras only one way — to make another night-gown exactly like 
it, before Saturday came and brought the laundry-woman and her in- 
ventory to the house. 

“I was afraid to put it off till the next day (the Friday) ; being in 
doubt lest some accident might happen in the interval. I determined to 
make the new night-gown on that same day (the Thursday), while I 
could count, if I played my cards properly, on having my time to my- 
self. The first thing to do (after locking up your night-gown in my draw- 
er) was to go back to your bedroom — not so much to put it to rights 
(Penelope would have done that for me, if 1 had asked her) as to find 
out whether you had smeared off any of the paint-stain from your night- 
gown on the bed, or on any piece of furniture in the room. 

‘T examined every thing narrowly, and at last I found a few faint 
streaks of the paint on the inside of your dressing-gown — not the linen 
dressing-gown you usually wore in that summer season, but a flannel 
dressing-gown which you had with you also. 1 suppose you felt chilly 
after walking to and fro in nothing but your night-dress, and put on the 
warmest thing you could find. At any rate, there were the stains, just 
visible, on the inside of the dressing-gown. I easily got rid of these by 
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scraping away the stuff of the flannel. This done, the only proof left 
against you was the proof locked up in my drawer. 

‘T had just finished your room when I was sent for to be questioned 
by Mr. Seegrave, along with the rest of the servants. Next came the 
examination of all our boxes And then followed the most extraordinary 
event of the day — to — since I had found the paint on your night- 
gowm. It came out of the ‘second questioning of Penelope Betteredge by 
Superintendent Seegrave 

‘‘Penelope returned to us ((uite beside herself with rage at the manner 
in which Mr. Seegrave had treated her. He had hinted, beyond the pos- 
sibility of mistc«king him, that he suspected her of being the thief. We 
were all equally astonished at hearing this, and we all a.skccK Why^ 

‘‘ ‘Because the l)iam(mcl w:ls in Mi^^s Rachel's sitting-room,’ Penelope 
answered. ‘And because I was the last person in the sitting-room at 
night ' ’ 

“ \lmost l)efore the word.s had left her lips T remembered that an- 
other person had been in the sitting-room later than Penelope. That per- 
son was yourself My head w’hnled round and my thoughts were in 
dreadful ctmfus.on In the mid.-t of it all, something in my mind w^his- 
[>ered to me that the smear on your night-gown might have a meaning 
entirelv dip»‘n 1 1 to the mcMning which I had given tf) it up to that time 
‘If the last pe’son v.t.o was in the loom is the f»erson to be suspected,' 1 
thought to myself, ‘the thief is not Penelope, but M* Franklin Blake' 

“In tiu (a!se of any other gentleman J ijelieve I should have been 
a.shaniC(I of suspec Mv’ him of theft almost as soon as the suspicion had 
passed 1 hi (High nv :aind 

“But the l)aie Ui(»iight that \()r had let >oiirself rlowm to my level, 
and that 1 in possessing myself of y)ui night-gowm. had also possessed 
myself of the means of shitlding you from being disco\ered. and dis- 
graced for life- -1 ^:iy, ‘^ii, the hue thought of this ^eemed to open such 
a chance befnie me of winning youi gn(»d-^ ill. that I passed blindfold, as 
one may ^ ly, from suspecting \n beliCMiig 1 made up my mind, on the 
spot, that \ou had shown \mirself the Inisiest of any bc'dy in fetching 
the polite, as a blind to ciecei\ e u^ ,ill and that the hand which had taken 
Miss Rachel's jewel could by no possihdity be any other hand than yours. 

“The excitement of ihis’new discovery of mine must, I think, have 
turned my head for a while I felt siit'h a devouring eagerness to see you 

lo try you with a w’oid oi two ibout the Diamond, and to maki you 

look afine, and sixxik lo me, in that way— that 1 pul my hair tidy, and 
made myself as nice as I could, and w^ent to you boldly in the library, 
where 1 knew you were writing 

“You had left one of \our nns"^ up stairs, which made as cood an ex- 
cuse for my intrusion .us 1 could have desired. But oh. sir! if you have 
ever loved, you will undcrsl.ind how it was that all my courac cooled 
when 1 walked into the room and found myself in your presence. And 
then, you looked up at me so coldly, .md you thanked me for finding your 
ring in such a.* indifferent manner, that my knees trembled under me, 
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and I felt as if I should drop on the floor at your feet. When you had 
thanked me you looked back, if you remember, at your writing. I was so 
mortified at being treated in this way that I plucked up spirit enough to 
speak. I said, 'This is a strange thing about the Diamond, sir.’ And you 
looked up again, and said, ^Yes, it isl’ You spoke civilly (I can’t deny 
that) ; but still you kept a distance — a cruel distance between us. Be- 
lieving, as I did, that you had got the lost Diamond hidden about you 
while you were speaking, your coolness so provoked me that I got bold 
enough, in the heat of the moment, to give you a hint. I said. They will 
never find the Diamond, sir, will they? No! nor the person who took it 
— I’ll answer for that.’ I nodded, and smiled at you, as much as to say, 
‘I know!* This time you looked up at me with something like interest in 
your eyes; and I felt that a few more words on your side and mine might 
bring out the truth. Just at that moment Mr. Betteredge spoiled it all 
by coming to the door. I knew his footstep, and I also knew that it was 
against his rules for me to be in the library at that time of day — let 
alone being there along with you. I had only just time to get out of my 
own accord before he could come in and tell me to go. I was angry and 
disappointed, but I was not entirely without hope, for all that. The ice, 
you see, was broken between us — ^and I thought I would take care, on the 
next occasion, that Mr. Betteredge was out of the way. 

“When I got back to the servants’ hall the bell was going for our din- 
ner. Afternoon already! and the materials for making the new night- 
gown were still to be got! There w-as but one chance of getting them. I 
diammed ill at dinner; and so secured the whole of the interval from then 
till tea-time to my own use. 

“What I was about while the household believed me to be lying down 
in my own room, and how I spent the night, after shamming ill again 
at tea-time and having been sent up to bed, there is no need to tell you. 
Sergeant Cuff discovered that much, if he discovered nothing more. And 
I can guess how^ I was detected (though I kept my veil dowm) in the 
draper’s shop at Frizinghall. There was a glass in front of me at the 
counter where I was buying the long-cloth; and — in that glass — I saw 
one of the shopmen point to my shoulder and whisper to another. At 
night again, when I \\as secretly at work, locked into my room, 1 heard 
the breathing of the women servants who suspected me outside my door. 

“It didn’t matter then; it doesn’t matter now. On the Friday morn- 
ing, hours before Sergeant Cuff entered the house, there was the new 
night-gown — ^to make up your number in place of the night-gown that I 
had got — ^made, wrung out, uried, ironed, marked, and folded as the 
laundry-woman folded all the others, safe in your drawer. There was no 
fear (if the linen in the house was examined) of the newness of the night- 
gown betraying me. All your under-clothing had been renewed when 
you came to our house — I suppose on your return home from foreign 
parts. 

“The next thing was the arrival of Sergeant Cuff ; and the next great 
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surprise was the announcement of what he thought about the smear on 
the door. 

had believed you to be guilty (as I have owned) more because I 
wanted you to be guilty than for any other reason. And now, the Ser- 
geant had come round by a totally different way to the same conclu- 
sion as mine! And I had got the dress that was the only proof against 
you! And not a living creature knew it — ^yourself included! I am afraid 
to tell you how I felt when I called these things to mind — ^you would hate 
my memory forever afterward.’' 

At that place Betteredge looked up from the letter. 

“Not a glimmer of light so far, Mr. Franklin,” said the old man, tak- 
ing off his heavy tortoise-shell spectacles, and pushing Rosanna Spear- 
map’s confession a little away from him. “Have you come to any con- 
clu^on, sir, in your own mind, while I have been reading?” 

“Finish the letter first, Betteredge, there may be something to en- 
lighten us at the end of it. I shall have a word or two to say to you after 
that.” 

“Very good, sir. I’ll just rest my eyes, and then I’ll go on again. In 
the mean time, Mr. Franklin — I don’t want to hurr>' you — but would 
you mind tell*r.ir me, in one word, whether you see your way out of this 
dreadful mess yet 

“I see my way back to London,” I said, “to consult Mr. Bruff. If he 
can’t help me — ” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“And if the Serp am won’t leave his retirement at Dorking — ” 

“He won’t, Mr. i lanklinl” 

“Then, Betteredge — as far as I can see now — I am at the end of my 
resources. After Mr. Bruff and the Sergeant, I don’t know of a living 
creature who can be of the slightest use to me.” 

As the words passed my lips some person outside knocked at the door 
of the room. 

Betteredge looked surprised as well as annoyed by the interruption. 

“Come in,” he called out irritably, “whoever you are!” 

The door opened, and there entered to us, quietly, the most remark- 
able-looking man I had ever seen. Judging him by his figure and his 
movements, he was still young. Judging him by his face, and comparing 
him with Betteredge, he looked the elder of the two. His complexion was 
of a gypsy darkness, his fleshless cheeks had fallen into deep hollows, 
over which the bone projected like a pent-house. His nose presented the 
fine shape and modeling so often found among the ancient people of the 
East, so seldom visible among the newer races of the West. His fore- 
head rose high and straight from the brow. His marks and wTinkles were 
innumerable. From this strange face eyes, stranger still, of the softest 
brown — eyes dreamy and mournful, and deeply sunk in their ^ bits — 
looked out at you, and (in my case, at least) took your attention captive 
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at their will. Add to this a quantity of thick closcly-curling hair, which, 
by some freak of Nature, had lost its color in the most startlingly par- 
tial and capricious manner. Over the top of his head it was still of the 
deep black which w’as its natural color. Round the sides of his head — 
without the slightest gradation of gray to break the force of the extra- 
ordinary contrast — It had turned completely white. The line between the 
two colors preserved no sort of regularity. At one place, the white hair 
ran up into the black; at another, the black hair ran down into the white. 
I looked at the man with a curio.sity which, 1 am ashamed to say, 1 found 
it quite impossible to control. His .soft brown eyes looked back at me 
gently; and he met my involuntary rudeness in staring at him, wdth an 
apology ^^hich 1 ^^as conscious that I had not deserved 

beg your pardon,” he said. ‘T had no idea that Mr. Hetteredge was 
engaged.” He took a slip of paper from his pocket, and handed it to 
Bettercdge. “The list for next week,'’ he said. His eyes just rested on me 
again — and he left the room as quietly as he had entered it. 

‘AVho is that?” I asked. 

‘‘Mr. Candy’s assistant,” said Betteredsie. ‘‘By-the-bye, Mr. Frank- 
lin, you wall be sorry to hear that the little doctor has ne\er lecovered 
that illness he caught, going home from the birthday dinner. He s pretty 
well in health: but he lost his memory' in the fever, and he has lu'ver re- 
covered more than the w'reck of it since. The work all falls on his assis- 
tant. Not much of it now, except among the poor. They can’t help them- 
selves, you know. They must put up with the man with the piebald hair 
and the gypsy complexion, or they would get no doctoiing at all 
“You don t seem to like him, Betteiecigc^” 

“Nobody likes him, sir,” 

“Why is he so unpopular'-'” 

“Well, Mr. Franklin, hi^ appearance is against him. to begin with. 
And then theie s a story that Mr. Candy took him with a \ery doubtful 
character. Nobody knows who he is — and he hasn't a friend in the place. 
How can you expect one to like him after Ihat^” 

“Quite impossible, of course! ^lay I ask what he w'anted with y<»u 
when he gave you that bit of paper? 

*‘Only to bring me the weekly list of the sick people about h(‘re, sir, 
who stand in need of a little wine. My lady always had a regular distri- 
bution of good sound port and sherry among the infirm poor, and Miss 
Rachel wishes the custom to be kepi up. Times have chang(*d . times have 
changed! I rememl)er when Mr. Candy himself brought the list to my 
mistress. Now it Mr Candy’s assistant who brings the list to me. Ill 
go on with the letter, if you will allow me, sir,” said Bettercdge, draw- 
ing Rosanna Spearman b confession back to him. “It isn t lively read- 
ing, I grant you. But, there' it keeps me from getting sour with thinking 
of the past.” He put on his spectacles, and wagged his head gloomily. 
There’s a bottom of good sense, Mr. PTanklin, in our conduct to our 
mothers, when they first start us on the journey of life. We are all of us 
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more or less unwilling to be brought into the world. And we are all of us 
right.” ^ 

Mr. Candy’s assistant had produced too strong an impression on me 
to be immediately dismissed from my thoughts. I passed over the last un- 
answerable utterance of the Belteredge philosophy, and returned to the 
subject of the man with the piebald hair. 

“What is his name?” I asked. 

“As ugly a name as need be,” Betteredge answered, gruffly. “Ezra 
Jennings.” 


CHAPTER V 

Hi\viNG told me the name of Mr Candy’s assistant, Betteredge ap- 
peared to think that we had wasted enough of our time on an insignifi- 
cant subject. He resumed the perusal of Rosanna Spearman’s letter. 

On my side, I sat at the window, waiting until he had done. Little by 
little, the impression produced on me by Ezra Jennings — it seemed per- 
fectly unaccountable, in such a situation as mine, that any human being 
should have produced an impression on me at all' — faded from my 
mind. My thf'ughts flowed back into their former channel. Once more, I 
forced mysclf u, my own incredible position resolutely in the face. 
Once more, I review ctl in my own mind the course w'hich I had at last 
summoned composure enough to plan out for the future. 

To go back to London that day, to put the whole case before Mr. 
Bruff, and, last a d most important, to obtain (no matter by what 
means or at what .tcrifice) a personal interview wdth Rachel — this was 
my plan of ac tioii, so far as I was capable of forming it at the time. There 
w'as more than an hour ^till to ‘^pare before the train started. And there 
w’as the bare chance that Belieredge might discover something in the 
unread portion of Rosanna Spearman's letter, which it might be useful 
for me to know' before I left the house in \^hich the Diamond had been 
lost. For that chance I was now waiting. 

The letter ended in these terms: 

“You have no need to be angry, Mr Fra^-'klin, even if I did feci some 
little triumph at knowing that 1 held all your prospects in life in my own 
hands. .Anxieties and fears soon came oack to me. With the view Ser- 
geant Fuff took of the loss of the Diamond, he w’ould be sure to end in 
examining our linen aiul our ^lles^cs There was no place in my room — 
there w’as no [dace in the house — w’hich I could feel satisfied would be 
safe from him. Henv to hule the night-gown so that not even the Ser- 
geant could find It '* and now to do that without losing one moment of 
precious time? — these wcie not easy questions to answer. My uncertain- 
ties ended in my taking a way that may make you laugh. I un' 'essed 
and put the night-gown on me. You had worn it — and I had another 
little moment of pleasure in wearing it after you. 
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''The next news that reached us in the servants’ hall showed that I 
had not made sure of the night-gown a moment too soon. Sergeant Cuff 
wanted to see the washing-book. 

'T found it, and took it to him in my lady’s sitting-room. The Sergeant 
and I had come across each other more than once in former days. I was 
certain he would know me again — and I was not certain of what he might 
do when he found me employed as servant in a house in which a valuable 
jewel had been lost. In this suspense, I felt it would be a relief to me to 
get the meeting between us over, and to know the worst of it at once. 

"He looked at me as if I was a stanger, when I handed him the wash- 
ing-book; and he was very specially polite in thanking me for bringing 
it. I thought those were both bad signs. There was no knowing what he 
might say of me behind my back; there w'as no knowing how soon I 
might not find myself taken in custody on suspicion, and searched. It 
was then time for your return from seeing Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite off by 
the railway; and I went to your favorite walk in the shrubbery, to try 
for another chance of speaking to you — the last chance, for all I knew to 
the contrary, that I might have. 

"You never appeared; and, what was worse still, Mr. Betteredge and 
Sergeant Cuff passed by the place where I w^as hiding — and the Sergeant 
saw me. 

"I had no choice, after that, but to return to my proper place and my 
proper work, before more disasters happened to me. Just as I was going 
to step across the path you came back from the railway. You were mak- 
ing straight for the shrubbery, w’hen you saw me — I am certain, sir, you 
saw me — and you turned away as if I had got the plague, and went into 
the house.* 

“I made the best of my way indoors again, returning by the serv- 
ants’ entrance. There was nobody in the laundry-room at that time; and 
I sat down tbe/e alone. I have told you already of the thoughts which 
the Shivering Sand put into my head. Those thoughts aime back to me 
now. I woride?ed in myself which it would be hardest to do, if things 
went on Li way — to bear Mr. Franklin Blake s indifference to me, 
or to jump \nto the quicksand and end it forever in that way? 

"It’s ij.-fi^ss to ask me to account for my own conduct at this time. I 
try — ^and 7 can’t understand it myself. 

"Why ilidn 1 1 stop you, when you avoided me in that cruel manner? 
Why d'/Jn’t I call out, 'Mr. Franklin, I have got something to say to 
you; it concerns yourself, and you must and shall hear it?’ You were at!|| 
my CjfSLzy — I had got the whip-hand of you, as they say. And better than' 
that, \ had the means (if I could only make you trust me) of being use- 
ful to you in the future. Of course, I never supposed that you — a gentle- 
man — ^had stolen the Diamond for the mere pleasure of stealing it. No. 

*Note; by Franklin Blake — The writer is entirely mistaken, poor creature. I 
never noticed her. My intention was certainly to have taken a turn in the shrubbery. 
But, remembering at the same moment that my aunt might wish to see me, after my 
.etum from the railway, I altered my mind, and went into the house. 
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Penelope had heard Miss Rachel, and I had heard Mr. Betteredge, talk 
about your extravagance and your debts. It was plain enough to me that 
you had taken the Diamond to sell it, or pledge it, and so to get the 
money of which you stood in need. Well! I could have told you of a 
man in London who would have advanced a good large sum on the jewel, 
and who would have asked no awkward questions about it either. 

“Why didn't 1 speak to you! why didn't I speak to you! 

“I wonder whether the risks and difficulties of keeping the night- 
gown were as much as I could manage, without having other risks and 
difficulties added to them? This might have been the case with some wo- 
men — but how could it be the case with me^ In the days when I was a 
thief, I had run fifty times greater risks, and found my way out of diffi- 
culties to which /Aw difficulty was mere child’s play. I had been ap- 
preirticed, as you may say, to frauds and deceptions — some of them on 
such a grand scale, and managed so cleverly, that they became famous, 
and appeared in the newspapers. Was such a little thing as the keeping 
of the night-gown likely to weigh on my spirits, and to set my heart 
sinking within me, at the time when I ought to have spoken to you? 
What nonsense to ask the question! the thing couldn't be. 

“Where is the use of my dw’elling in this way on my own folly? The 
plain truth piPin enough, surely? Behind your back, I loved you with 
all my heart and soul. Before your face — there s no denying it — I was 
frightened of you; frightened of making you angry with me; frightened 
of what you might say to me (though you had t^en the Diamond) if 1 
presumed to tell yo** th it I had found it out. I had gone as near to it as 
I dared when I sp* 1 e to you in the library. You had not turned youi 
back on me then. You had not started away from me as if I had got the 
plague. I tried to provoke myself into feeling angry with you, and to 
rouse up my courage in that w^ay. No! I couldn't feel any thing but the 
misery and the mortification of it 'You’re a plain girl; you have got a 
crooked shoulder, you're only a house-maid —what do you mean by at* 
tempting to speak to Me?’ You never uttered a word of that, Mr. Frank- 
lin, but you said it all to me, nc\ertheless! Is such madness as this to be 
accounted for? No. There is nothing to be done but to confess it, and let 
it be. 

“I ask your pardon, once more, for this wandering of my pen. There 
is no fear of its happiening again I am close at the end nowr. 

“The first person who disturbed me by coming into the empty room 
was Penelope. She had found out my secret long since, and she had done 
her best to bring me to my semses — and done it kindly too. 

“ 'Ah!' she said, “1 know why you're sitting here and fretting, all by 
yourself. The best thing tliat can happen for your advantage, Rosanna, 
will be for Mr. Franklin’s visit here to come to an end. It’s my belief that 
he won’t be long now’ before he leaves the house.” 

“In all my thoughts of you I had never thought of your going away. I 
couldn't speak to Penelope I could only look at her. 

“ T've just left Miss Rachel,' Penelope went on. 'And a hard matter 1 
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have had of it to put up with her temper. She says the house is unbear- 
able to her with the police in it; and she’s determined to speak to my lady 
this evening, and to go to her Aunt Ablewhite to-morrow. If she does that, 
Mr. Franklin will be the next to find a reason for going away, you m'ay 
depend on it ! ’ 

“I recovered the use of my tongue at that. ‘Do you mean to say Mr. 
Franklin wdll go with her?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Only too gladly, if she would let him; but she won’t. He has been 
made to feel her temper ;, Ae is in her black books too — and that after 
having done all he can to help her, poor fellow! No, no! If they don’t 
make it up before to-morrow, you w'ill see Miss Rachel go one w'ay, and 
Mr. Franklin another. Where he may betake himself to I can't say. But 
he will never stay here, Rosanna, after Miss Rachel has left us.’ 

‘‘I managed to master the despair I felt at the prospect of your going 
away. To own the truth, I saw a little glimpse of hope for myself if there 
was really a serious disagreement between ^liss Rachel and you. ‘Do you 
Know,’ I asked, ‘what the quarrel is between them?' 

‘‘ ‘It’s all on Miss Rachel's side,’ Penelope said. ‘And, for anything T 
\cnow to the contrary, it's all Miss Rachel’s temper, and nothing eKe 1 
am loath to distress you, Rosanna; but don’t run away with the notion 
that Mr. Franklin is ever likely to quarrel with her. He’s a great deal too 
fond of her for that!' 

“She had only just spoken those cruel words when there came a call to 
us from Mr. Betteredge. All the indoor servants were to a.sscmble in the 
hall. And then w’e were to go in, one by one, and be questioned in Mr 
Betteredge 's room by Sergeant Cuff. 

“It came to my turn to go in, after her ladyship's maid and the upper 
house-maid had been questioned first. Sergeant Cuff's inquiries — though 
he WTapped them up very cunningly — soon showed me that those tw'o 
women (the bitterest enemies I had in the house) had made their di*^- 
coveries outside my door, on the Thursday afternoon, and again on the 
Thursday night. They had told the Sergeant enough to open his eyes to 
some part of the truth. He rightly believed me to have made a new night- 
gown secretly, but he wrongly believed the [laint-stained night-gown to 
be mine. I felt satisfied of another thing, from what he said, which it puz- 
zled me to understand. He suspected me, of course, of being concerned in 
the disappearance of the Diamond. But, at the same time, he let mo see — 
purposely, as I thought — that he did not consider me as the person chief- 
ly answerable for the loss of the jewel. He appeared to think that I had 
been acting under the direction of somebody else. Who that person might 
be, I couldn’t guess then, and can't guess now. 

“In this uncertainty, one thing was plain — that Sergeant Cuff was 
miles away from knowing the whole truth. You were safe as long as the 
night-gown was safe — and not a moment longer. 

“I quite despair of making you understand the distress and terror 
which pressed upon me now. It was impos.sible for me to risk wearing 
your night-gown any longer. I might find myself taken off, at a moment’s 
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notice, to the police court at Frizinghall, to be charged on suspicion, and 
searched accordingly. While Sergeant Cuff still left me free, I had to 
choose — and that at once — between destroying the night-gown, or hid- 
ing it in some safe place, at some safe distance from the house. 

“If f had only been a little Ic'^s fond of you, I think I should have des- 
troyed it. lUit, oh I how could I destroy the only thing I had which proved 
that I had saved you from discovery? If w'e did come to an explanation 
together, and if you ^uspcTted me of having some bad motive, and de- 
nied it all, how' could I win upon you to trust me, unless I had the night- 
gown to produce''* Was it wronging you to believe, as I did, and do still, 
that you might hesiltite to let a poor girl like me be the sharer of your 
secret, and your accomplice in the theft wdiich your money-troubles had 
tempted you to cfimmit "1 hmk of your cold behavior to me, sir, and you 
will h-Aidly wonder at my unwiilinghess to destroy the only claim on your 
confidence and your gi.iiiiude which it was my fortune to possess. 

‘ 1 determined to hide it , and the place 1 fixed on was the place I knew 
liest — the Shivc’iing Sand 

“As soon a', ilie (|u<*stic)ning was over I made the first excuse that came 
into my head, and got l(‘ave to go out for a bieath of fresh air. I w^ent 
straight to Cobl/s Hole, to Mr. ^ olland s cottage. Hh wafe and daughter 
were the bc\sl f’e ncU 1 had Don't sujiposc* I trusted them with your se- 
cret — 1 have trU'ted j obody \il I wanted wa^ to wTite this letter to you, 
and to ha\e a safe opi^oi lunity ol taking the mght-gowm off me. Suspected 
as I was, 1 could do neither of those lliing'=^, with any soU of security, up 
at the house 

“And now 1 have lO. dy got thiough my long letter, wTiting it alone 
m Lucy ^'ollaiid s iawroom When it clcme. I shall go dowm stairs wdth 
the night-gown rolled up, and hidden under my cloak. I shaU find the 
means 1 want for kc‘eping it safe and dry m its hiding-filace, among the 
litter of old things in Mis \ olland s kitchen And then I shall go to the 
Shiveiiiig .‘sand— dim’t be afiaid ol my letting my foot-marks betray me! 
— and hide the night-gown dt)wn in the sai'*!, where no living creature 
can find it without being fiisi k*t into the secret by myself. 

“And when that done, what then^ 

“'I'hcn, Mr. Fiaiiklm. 1 ^hall ha\e tw'o reasons for making another at- 
tempt to say the words to 3'ou which 1 have n^-t said yet. If you leave the 
house, as Penelope belicwe^ you will leave it, and if I haven’t spoken to 
you before that, 1 shall lo'-e my i>pportunity forever. That is one reason. 
Then, again, there is the comfoitiig knowledge — if my speaking does 
make you angry — that I have got the night-gowm ready to plead my 
cause for me as nothing else can That is my other reason. If these two 
together don't harden my h^^ait against the coldness which has hitherto 
frozen it up (I mean the coldness of your treatment of me), there will be 
the end of my efforts — and the end of my life. 

“Yes; if I mi.ss my next opportunity — if you are as cruel as eve , and 
if I feel it again as I have felt it already — good-bye to the world which 
has grudged me the happiness tliat it gives to others. Good-bye to life, 
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which nothing but a little kindness from you can ever inaRc pleasurable 
to me again. Don’t blame yourself, sir, if it ends in this way. But try— do 
try — to feel some forgiving sorrow for mel I shall take care that you find 
out what I have done for you when I am past telling you of it myself. 
Will you say something kind of me then — in the same gentle way that 
you have when you speak to Miss Rachel? If you do that, and if there 
are such things as ghosts, I believe my ghost will hear it, and tremble with 
the pleasure of it. 

^^It’s time I left off. I am making myself cry. How am I to see my way 
to the hiding-place, if I let these useless tears come and blind me? 

''Besides, why should 1 look at the gloomy side? Why not believe, 
while I can, that it will end well after all? I may find you in a good hu- 
mor to-night — or, if not, I may succeed better to-morrow morning. I 
sha’n’t improve my poor plain face by fretting — shall I? Who knows but 
I may have filled all these weary long pages of paper for nothing? They 
will go, for safety’s sake (never mind now for what other reason), into 
the hiding-place, along with the night-gown. It has been hard, hard work 
writing my letter. Oh! if we only end in understanding each other, how 
I shall enjoy tearing it up! 

"I beg to remain, sir, your true-lover and humble servant, 

"Rosanna Spearman.” 

The reading of the letter was completed by Betteredge in silence. After 
carefully putting it back in the envelope, he sat thinking, with his head 
bowed down, and his eyes on the ground. 

"Betteredge,” I said, "is there any hint to guide us at the end of the 
letter?” 

He looked up slowly, with a heavy sigh. 

"There is nothing to guide you, Mr. Franklin,” he answered. “If you 
will take my advice, you will keep the letter in the cover till these present 
anxieties of yours have come to an end. It will sorely distress you, when- 
ever you read it. Don’t read it now.” 

I put the letter away in my pocket-book. 

A glance back at the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters of Better- 
edge’s Narrative will show that there really was a reason for my thus 
sparing myself, at a time when my fortitude had been already cruelly 
tried. Twice over, the unhappy woman had made her last attempt to 
speak to me. And twice over, it had been my misfortune (God knows how 
innocently! ) to repel the advances she had made to me. On the Friday 
night, as Betteredge truly describes it, she had found me alone at the 
biUiard-table. Her manner and her language had suggested to me — and 
would have suggested to any man under the circumstances — that she 
was about to confess a guilty knowledge of the disappearance of the Dia- 
mond. For her own sake, I had purposely shown no special interest in 
what was coming; for her own s^e, I had purposely looked at the bil- 
liard-balls, instead of looking at her — and what had been the result? I 
had sent her away from me, wounded to the heart! On the Saturday again 
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— on the day when she must have foreseen, after what Penelope had told 
her, that my departure was close at hand — the same fatality still pur- 
sued us. She had once more attempted to meet me in the shrubbery walk, 
and she had found me there in company with Betteredge and Sergeant 
Cuff. In her hearing, the Sergeant, with his own underhand object in 
view, had appealed to my interest in Rosanna Spearman. Again, for the 
poor creature’s own .sake, I had met the police officer with a flat denial, 
and had declared — loudly declared, so that she might hear me too— that 
I felt ‘‘no'inlercst whatever in Rosanna Spearman.” At those words, sole- 
ly designed to warn her against attempting to gain my private ear, she 
had turned away, and left the place: cautioned of her danger, as I then 
believed, self-doomed to destruction, as 1 know now. From that point, I 
have already traced the succession of events which led me to the astound- 
ing discovery at the quicksand. The retrospect is now complete. I may 
leave the miserable story of Rosanna Spearman — to which, even at this 
distance of time, I can not even revert without a pang of distress — to sug- 
gest for it.^ielf all that is here purposely left unsaid. 1 may pass from the 
suicide at the Shivering Sand, with its strange and terrible influence on 
my present position and my future prospects, to interests w^hich concern 
the living people of this narrative, and to events which were already pav- 
ing my way I.c slow and toilsome journey from the darkness to the 
light. 


CHAPTER \l 

I w^ALKED to the raijway station accompanied, it is needless to say, by 
Gabriel Betteredge. I had the letter in my pocket, and the night-gown 
safely packed in a little bag — both to be submitted, before I slept that 
night, to the investigation of ]Mr Bruff. 

We left the house in silence For the first time in my experience of 
him, I found old Betteredge in my company w ithout a wwd to say to me. 
Having something to say on my .^ide, I opened the conversation as soon 
as w'e were clear of the IcKlge-gates 

"‘Before 1 go to London, ’ i began, ‘"I have two questions to ask you. 
They relate to myself, and 1 believe they will ’•ather surprise you.” 

‘Tf they will put that poor creature s letter out of my head, Mr. Frank- 
lin, they may do anything else they like with me. Please to begin surpris- 
ing me, sir, as soon as you can.” 

‘"My first question, Betteredge, is this: Was I drunk on the night of 
Rachel’s birthday?” 

''You drunk!” exclaimed the old man. ""Why, it’s the great defect of 
your character, Mr. Franklni, that you only drink with your dinner, and 
never touch a drop of liquor afterward!” 

""But the birthday was a special occasion. I might have abandont 1 my 
regular habits on that night of all others.” 

Betteredge considered for a moment. 

“You did go or It of your habits, sir,” he said. ‘"And Til tell you how 
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You looked wretchedly ill — and we persuaded you to have a drop of 
!)randy and water to cheer you up a little.” 

am not used to brandy and water. It is quite po^'^ible — ” 

“Wait a bit, IMr. Franklin. I knew you were not used, too T poiired 
you out half a w'ine-glassful of our fifty-year-olrl Cognac; and (more 
shame for me!) I drowned that noble liquor in nigh on a tuml^erful of 
cold water. A child couldn’t have got drunk on it — let alone a grown 
man!” 

I knew’ I could depencj on his memory in a matter of this kind, ft wiis 
plainly impossible that I could have been intoxicated. I passed on to the 
second question. 

“Before I W’as sent abroad, Betteredgc, you saw a great deal of me 
w’hcn I was a boy? Now tell me plainly, do you remember any thing 
strange of me, after I had gone to bed at night '** Did you ever discover 
me w’alking in my sleeps” 

Betteredge stopped, looked at me for a moment, nodded his head, and 
walked on again. 

“I see your drift now, jMr. Franklin*" he said. “Voirre trying to ac- 
count for how you got the paint on your nightgown, without knowing it 
yourself. It won't do, sir. You’re miles away still from getting at the 
truth. Walk in your sleep? You never did such a thing in your life' " 

Here again 1 felt that Betteredge nn\<\ be right Neither at hinnc nor 
abroad had my life ever been of the solitary soit. If I had been a sleep- 
walker, there were hundreds on huiKhed'' of people who must have dis- 
covered me, and who, in the interests of my own safety, would have 
W’arned me of the habit, and hav’e taken precautiems to Ie‘^train it 

“Still, admitting all this, T clung — with an obstinacy which was •surely 
natural and excusable, under the circumstani e.') — to one or other of the 
only two explanation‘= that I could see which accounted for the unen- 
durable position in which I then stood. Observing that 1 was not yet sat- 
isfied, Betteredge shrew’dly adverted to cerlain later evi‘nts in the histoiy 
of the Moonstone; and .scattered both my theories to the winds at once 
and forever. 

“Let's try it another way, ‘-ir," he said. “Keep yruir own ofiinion. and 
see how far it will take you toward finding out the truth It we an* to l)e- 
h'eve the night-gown — which I don't, for one- -you not only --mcared off 
the paint from the door without knowing it. but you ab*) took the Dia- 
mond without knowing it. Is that right, so far'*'” 

“Quite right. Go on." 

“Very good, sir We ll say you were drunk, or walking in your sleep, 
when you took the jewel. That accounts for the night and morning after 
the birthday. But how does it account for what has happened since that 
time? The Diamond has been taken to London since that time. The Dia- 
mond has been pledged to Mr. Luker since that time. Did you do those 
two things, without knowing it, too? Were you drunk when I saw you off 
in the pony-chaise on that Saturday evening? And did you walk in your 
oleep to Mr. Luker’s, when the train had brought you to your journey’s 
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end? Excuse me for saying it, Mr. Franklin, but this business has so up- 
set you, that you’re not fit yet to judge for yourself. The sooner you lay 
your head alongside of Mr. Bruff’s head, the sooner you will see your way 
out of the dead-lock thiat has got you now.’* 

We reached the station, with only a minute or two to spare. 

I hurriedly gave Betteredge my address in London, so that he might 
write to me, if necessary, promising, on my side, to inform him of any 
news which 1 might have to communicate. This done, and just as I was 
bidding him farewell, I happened to glance toward the book-and-news- 
papcr stall. There was Mr Candy’s remarkable-looking assistant again, 
speaking to the keeper of the stall' Our eyes met at the same moment. 
Ezra Jennings took off his hat to me. I returned the salute, and got into a 
carriage just as the tram started It was a relief to my mind, I suppose, to 
dwell on any subject which appeared to be, personally, of no sort of im- 
portance to me. At all events, I began the momentous journey back which 
was to take me to Mr. Bruff, wondering — absurdly enough, I admit — 
that I should have seen the man with the piebald hair twice in one day! 

I'he hour at which I arrived in London precluded all hope of my find- 
ing Mr. Bruff at his place of business. I drove from the railway to his 
private residence at Hampstead, and disturbed the old lawyer dozing 
alone in his room, with his favorite pug-dog on his lap, and his 

bottle of v\ine at his eh'ow. 

I shall b(‘st describe the effect which my story produced on the mind 
of Mr. Bruff by relating his proceedings w’hen he had heard it to the end. 
He ordered lights, and st^’ong tea, to be taken into his study, and he sent 
a message to the lad t's of his family, forbidding them to disturb us on 
any pretense whatever. These preliminaries disposed of, he first exam- 
ined the night-gown, and then devoted himself to the reacling of Rosanna 
Spearman s letter. 

The reading completed, ]\Ir. Bruff addressed me for the first time since 
w’e had been shut up together in the .seclusion of his own room. 

“Franklin Blake,” said the old gentleman, “this is a very serious mat- 
ter, in more respects than one In my opinion, it concerns Rachel quite as 
nearly as it concerns you Her extraordinary conduct is no mystery now. 
She belicwes you have stolen the Diamond.” 

1 had shrunk from reasoning my own way fairly to that revolting con- 
clusion. But it had forced itself on me nevertheless. My resolution to ob- 
tain a personal interview with Rachel rested really and truly on the 
ground just stated by Mr. Bruff. 

'‘The fust step to take in thi-^ investigation,*' the lawyer proceeded, 
“is to appeal to Rachel. She has been silent all this time, from motrves 
which I (who know her cha..ater) can readily understand. It Ls impossi- 
ble, after w^hat has happened, to submit to that silence any longer She 
must be persuaded to tell us, or she must be forced to tell us, on what 
grounds she bases her belief that you took the Moonstone. The Ci.auces 
are, that the whole of this case, serious as it seems now, wall tumble to 
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pieces, if we can only break through Rachel’s inveterate reserve, and pre- 
vail upon her to speak out.” 

“That is a very comforting opinion for me** I said. ‘T own I should 
like to know — ” 

“You would like to know how I can justify it,” interposed Mr. Bruff. 
“I can tell you in two minutes. Understand, in the first place, that 1 look 
at this matter from a lawyer’s point of view. It’s a question of evidence 
with me. Very well. The evidence breaks down, at the outset, on one im- 
portant point.” 

“On what point?” 

“You shall hear. I admit that the mark of the name proves the night- 
gown to be yours. I admit that the mark of the paint jDroves the night- 
gown to have made the smear on Rachels door. But wlnit evidence is 
there, before you or before me, to prove that you are the person who w’ore 
the night-gown?'’ 

The objection electrified me. It had never occurred to my mind until 
that moment. 

“As to this,” pursued the lawyer, taking up Rosanna Spearman’s con- 
fession, “I can understand that the letter is a distressing one to you I 
can understand that you may hesitate to analyze it from a purely impar- 
tial point of view. But / am not in your position. I can bring my profes- 
sional experience to bear on this document, just as I should bring it to 
bear on any other. Without alluding to the woman’s career as a thief, I 
will merely remark that her letter proves her to have been an adept at 
deception, on her own showing; and I argue from that, that I am justi- 
fied in suspecting her of not having told the whole truth. I won’t start 
any theory, at present, as to what she may or may not have done. I will 
only say that, if Rachel has suspected you on the evidence of the night- 
gown only, the chances are ninety-nine to a hundred that Rosanna Spear- 
man was the person who showed it to her. In that case, there is the 
woman’s letter, confessing that she was jealous of Rachel, confessing that 
she changed the roses, confessing that she saw a glimpse of hope for her- 
self, in the prospect of a quarrel between Rachel and you. I don’t stop to 
ask who took the Moonstone (as a means to her end, Rosanna Spearman 
would have taken fifty Moonstones) — I only say that the disappearance 
of the jewel gave this reclaimed thief, who was in love with you, an op- 
portunity of setting you and Rachel at variance for the rest of your lives. 
She had not decided on destroying herself, then, remember, and, having 
the opportunity, I distinctly assert that it was in her character, and in her 
position at the time, to take it. What do you say to that?” 

“Some such suspicion,” I answered, “crossed my own mind, as soon as 
I opened the letter.” 

“Exactly! And when you had read the letter, you pitied the poor crea- 
ture, and couldn’t find it in your heart to suspect her. Does you credit, 
my dear sir— does you credit! ” 

“But suppose it turns out that I did wear the night-gown? What 
then?” 
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*‘I don’t see how the fact is to be proved,” said Mr. Bruff. “But as- 
suming the proof to be possible, the vindication of your innocence would 
be no easy matter. We won’t go into that, now. Let us wait and see 
whether Rachel hasn’t suspected you on the evidence of the night-gown 
only.” 

“Good God, how coolly you talk of Rachel susi^ecting me!” I broke 
out. “What right has she to suspect Me, on any evidence, of being a 
thief?” 

“A very sensible question, my dear sir. Rather holly put — but well 
worth considering for all that. What puzzles you, puzzles me too. Search 
your memory, and tell me this: Did anything happen while you were 
staying at the hoii.^e — not, of course, to shake Rachel’s belief in your 
honor — but, let us say, to shake her belief (no matter with how little 
reason) in your principles generally?” 

I started, in ungovernable agitation, to my feet. The lawyer’s question 
reminded me, for the first time since I had left England, that something 
had hapiXMied. 

In the eighth chapter of Betteredge’s Narrative, an allusion wall be 
found to the arrival of a foreigner and a stranger at my aunt's house, who 
came to see me on business. The nature of his business w'as this: 

I had ba-Ai io.)i'sk enough (being, as usual, straightened for money at 
the time) to accept a 1 jan from the keeper of a small restaurant in Paris, 
to whom I was well known as a customer. A time was settled between us 
for paying the money back; and when the time came, I found it (as thou- 
sands of other honesf .n n have found it) impossible to keep my engage- 
ment. I sent the m bill. name was unfortunately too well known 
on such documents, he failed to negotiate it. His affairs had fallen into 
disorder, in the interval since I had borrowed of him, bankruptc}^ stared 
him in the face, and a relative of his, a French lawyer, came to England 
to find me, and to insist on the payment of my debt. He was a man of vio 
lent temjxr; and he took the wiong way with me. High words passed on 
both sides; and my aunt and Rachel were unfortunately in the next room, 
and heard us Lady Verinder came in, and insisted on knowing what was 
the matter. 'I'he Frenchman produced his credentials, and declared me tc 
be responsible for the ruin of a poor man, who had trusted in my honor. 
My aunt instantly paid him the money, and sent him off. She knew me 
better, of course, than to take the Frenchman's view’ of the transaction. 
But she was shocked at my carelessness, and justly angry wdth me for 
placing myself in a position which, but for her interference, might have 
become a very disgraceful one. Either her mother told her, or Rachel 
heard what piissed — I can't say w’h'ch. She took her own romantic, high- 
flown view of the matter. I ,%as “heartless,” I was “dishonorable.” I had 
“no principle,’’ there w’as "no knowing what I might do next” — m ^hort, 
she said some of the severest things to me w’hich 1 had ever heard ^-om a 
young lady’s lips. The breach between us lasted for the whole of l.ie next 
day. The day after, I succeeded in making my peace, and thought no more 
of it. Had Rache’ reverted to this unlucky accident at the critical moment 
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when my place in her estimation was again, and far more seriously, as- 
sailed? Mr. Bruff, when I had mentioned the circumstances to him, an- 
swered that question at once in the affirmative. 

'‘It would have its effect on her mind/' he said, gravely. “And I wish, 
for your sake, the thing had not happened. However, we have discovered 
that there was a predisposing influence against you — and there is one un- 
certainty cleared out of our way, at any rate. I see nothing more that we 
can do now. Our next step in this inquiry must be the step that takes us 
to Rachel.” 

He rose, and began walking thoughtfully up and down the room. Twice 
I was on the point of telling him that I had determined on seeing Rachel 
personally; and twice, having regard to his age and his character, I hesi- 
tated to take him by surprise at an unfavorable moment. 

“The grand difficulty is,” he resumed, “how to make her show her 
whole mind in this matter, without reserve. Have you any suggestion t«) 
offer?” 

“I have made up my mind, Mr. Bruff, to speak to Rachel myself.” 

“You!” He suddenly stopped in his walk, and looked at me as if he 
thought I had taken leave of my senses. “You, of all the people in the 
world! ” He abruptly checked himself, and took another turn in the room 
“Wait a little,” he said. “In cases of this extraordinary kind, the rash 
way is sometimes the best way.” He considered the (luestion for a mo- 
ment or two, under that new light, and ended bohlly by a decision in my 
favor. “Nothing venture, nothing have,” the old gentleman resumed 
“You have a chance in your favor w^hich I don't possess — and you shall 
be the first to try the e.xperiment.” 

“A chance in my favor?” I repeated, in the greatest surprise 

Mr. Bruff s face softened, for the first time, into a smile. 

“This is how it stands,” he said. “I tell you fairly, I don’t trust your 
discretion, and I don’t trust your temper. But I do trust in Rachel's still 
preserving, in some remote little corner of her heait, a certain perverse 
weakness for you. Touch that — and trust to the consequences for the 
fullest disclosure that can flow from a woman’s lips^ The question is-- 
how are you to see her?’’ 

“She has been a guest of yours at this house,” I answered. “May 1 
venture to suggest — if nothing was said about me beforehand — that I 
might see her here?” 

“Cool!” said Mr. Bruff. With that one word of comment on the reply 
that I had made to him, he took another turn up and dow n the room. 

“In plain English,” he said, “my house is to be turned into a trap to 
catch Rachel; with a bait to tempt her, in the shape of an invitation from 
my wife and daughters. If you were any body else but Franklin Blake, 
and if this matter was one atom less serious than it really is, I should re- 
fuse point-blank. As things are, I firmly believe Rachel will live to thank 
me for turning traitor to her in my old age. Consider me your accomplice. 
Rachel shall be asked to spend the day here; and you shall receive due 
notice of it.” 
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‘‘When? To-morrow?** 

‘‘To-morrow w'on’t j^ive us time enough to get her answer. Say the day 
after.” 

‘‘How .shall I hear from you''*” 

“Stay at home all the morning, and expect me to call on you.” 

1 thanked him frrr the inestimable assi.stance which he was rendering 
to me, with the gratitude which 1 really felt; and, declining a hospitable 
invitation to i-leep lhat night at Hampstead, returned to my lodgings in 
London. 

Of the day that followc'd, 1 have only to say that it w^as the longest 
day of my hie. Inncxent as I knew myseff to be, certain as I w’as that the 
abominable irnpulalinn which rested on me must sooner or later be 
cleared off, there was neveithcle^s a M'nse of ‘-elf-abasement in my mind 
wdiich instinctively di-^iiu lined me to s(‘e any of my friends. We often hear 
(almost invanably, howewer, from suf)erririal observers) that guilt can 
look like innocence f believe it to I)e infinitely the truer axiom of the two 
that innocence can lool: like guilt I caused my.^elf to be denied, all day, 
to every \i.sitor who rallt'd and 1 only \cntiired out under cover of the 
night. 

The next morning Mr Jlruff ‘'UrpriH‘cl me at the breakfast-table. He 
hanclcd me a kew, and announced that he felt ashamed of himself 
for (he fir-t time in hN life 

“Is she coming’'" ' 

* She is coming to-day, to luru h and spcTid the afternoon with my wife 
and my gii K 

“Aie Mi.s Ihuff 1 \ iii (kiughte^' m the socrel^ * 

Inevitably Hut Wiimen, as \<-u may lia\e observed, have no princi- 
ples My family don't feel my pangs oi con-.ic nee The end being to bring 
you and Rachel logeihir again, ny wife and daiighter.s pa^s ewTr the 
means employed to gam it, as t ompoxc'dly* as if thev were Jesuits.” 

“I am infiiiiiely' (»bliged tn them What i^- this key’-'” 

‘ The key' llie gate in my ba^k-gaidm wall Be there at three thi.s 
afternoon Let y'oiiiself into the garden, and make your w'ay in by the 
eonscTvatoiy door (’loss the ^mall diawiiig-rcvom, and open the door in 
front of you whic h leads into the music-room There you will find Rachel 
— and find hei .done ” 

* How can J thank yaxi'-" 

“1 will tell you how' Don’t blame me for what happens allerward ” 

With lho.se wolds, he went mil 

T had many weaiy hoiiis still to wait Ihrcnigh. To while away' the time, 
I looked at my letteis .\niong them was a letter from Bettcredge 

1 opened it eagerly. To n'' ^aiipiise and disappointment, n began with 
an apology w’arning me to expect no new'S of any importance In the next 
sentence the everla.sling F/ra Jennings appeared again' He had .^topped 
Betteredge on the way mit of the station, and had asked who 1 In- 
formed on this point, he 1 i:k 1 mentioned having seen me to his master, 
Mr. Candy. Mr. Candy hearing of this, had himself driven o\er to Bet- 
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teredge, to express his regret at our having missed each other. He had a 
reason for wishing particularly to speak to me; and when I was next in 
the neighborhood of Frizinghall, he begged I would let him know. Apart 
from a few characteristic utterances of the Betteredge philosophy, this 
was the sum and substance of my correspondent's letter. The wam- 
hearted, faithful old man acknowledged that he had written ^^mainly for 
the pleasure of writing to me." 

I crumpled up the letter in my pocket, and forgot it the moment after, 
in the all-absorbing interest of my coming interview with Rachel. 

As the clock of Hampstead church struck three, I put Mr. BrufT's key 
into the lock of the door in the wall. WTien I first stepped into the garden, 
and while I was securing the door again on the inner side, I own to having 
felt a certain guilty doubtfulness about what might happen next. I 
looked furtively on either side of me, suspicious of the presence of some 
unexpected witness in some unknown corner of the garden. Nothing ap- 
peared, to justify my apprehensions. The walks were, one and all, soli- 
tudes; and the birds and the bees were the only witnesses. 

I passed through the garden; entered the conservatory; and crossed 
the small drawing-room. As I laid my hand on the door opposite, I heard 
a few plaintive diords struck on the piano in the room within. She had 
often idled over the instrument in this way, when I was staying at her 
mother's house. I was obliged to wait a little, to steady myself. The past 
and present rose, side by side, at that supreme moment — and the contrast 
shook me. 

After the lapse of a few moments, I roused my manhood, and opened 
the door. 


CHAPTER VII 

At the moment when I showed myself in the door- way, Rachel rose from 
Jie piano. 

I closed the door behind me. We confronted each other in silence, with 
the full length of the room between us. The movement she had made in 
rising appeared to be the one exertion of which she was capable. All use 
of every other faculty, bodily or mental, seemed to be merged in the mere 
act of looking at me. 

A fear crossed my mind that I had shown myself too suddenly. I ad- 
vanced a few steps toward her. I said gently, “Rachel!" 

The sound of my voice brought the life back to her limbs, and the color 
to her face. She advanced, on her side, still without speaking. Slowly, as 
if she was acting under some influence independent of her own will, she 
came nearer and nearer to me; the warm dusky color flushing her cheeks, 
the light of reviving intelligence brightening every instant in her eyes. I 
forgot the object that had brought me into her presence ; I forgot the vile 
suspicion that rested on my good name — I forgot every consideration, 
past, present, and future, which I was bound to remember. I saw nothing 
but the woman I loved coming nearer and nearer to me. She trembled; 
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she stood irresolute. I could resist it no longer — I caught her in my arms, 
and covered her face with kisses. 

There was a moment when I thought the kisses were returned; a mo- 
ment when it seemed as if she, loo, might have forgotten. Almost before 
the idea could shape itself in my mind, her first voluntary action made 
me feel that she remembered With a cry which was like a cry of horror — 
with a strength which I doubt if I could have resisted if 1 had tried — 
she thrust me back from her I saw’ merciless anger in her eyes; I saw 
merciless contempt on her lips. She looked me over, from head to foot, as 
she might have looked at a stranger who had insulted her. 

“You coward!” she “You mean, miserable, heartless coward!” 

Those w'cre her first words' The most unendurable reproach that a 
woman can address to a man was the reproach that she picked out to 
acldrc‘»p» to Me 

‘T remember the time, Rachel," I said, ‘‘wdien you could have told me 
that 1 had offended you in a worthier way than that. I beg your pardon.” 

Something of the bitterness that I felt may have communicated itself 
to my voice. At the first words of my reply, her eyes, w’hich had been 
turned away tlk‘ moment before, hooked back at me unwillingly. She an- 
swered in a low tunc, with a sullen submission of manner w’hich was quite 
new’ in my le of her. 

“Perhaps there is soir* excuse for me,” she said. “After what you have 
done, it seems a mean action, on your part, to find your w’ay to me as you 
have found it to-day It seems a cowardly experiment, to try an experi- 
ment on my weakness f jr you It seems a cowardly surprise, to surprise 
me into letting you k.-^ me But that only a woman's view. I ought to 
have know'n it couldn t be your \iew\ T should have done better if I had 
controlled myself and said nothing " 

The apology was more iinenduiable than the insult. The most degraded 
man living would have felt humiliated by it. 

“If my honor was not in youi hands," I said, “I would leave you this 
instant, and never see you again. You have spoken of what I have done. 
WTiat have I done?" 

“What ha\e you done! You ask that question of Me?'’ 

“T ask it ” 

“I have kept your infamy a secret," she answered. “And I have suf- 
fered the consequences of concealing it. Ha^e I no claim to be spared the 
insult of your ;Lsking me what you have done? Is all sense of gratitude 
dead in you? You w'ere once a gentleman. You were once dear to my 
mother, and dearer still to me- 

Her voice failed her. She dropped into a chair, and turned her back on 
me, and covered her (ace wn . her hands. 

I waited a little before I trusted myself to say any more. In that mo- 
ment of silence I hardly know which 1 felt most keenly — the sling w’dch 
her contempt had planted in me, or the proud resolution w'hich shui me 
out from all community with her distress. 

“If you will not speak first,” I said, “I must. I have come here with 
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something serious to say to you. Will you do me the common justice of 
listening while I say it?" 

She neither moved nor answered. I made no second appeal to her, I 
never advanced an inch nearer to her chair. With a |>ride which was\'is 
obstinate as her pride. I told her of my discovery at the Shivering Sand, 
and of all that had led to it. The narrative, of necessity, occupied some 
little time. From beginning to end she never looked round at me, and she 
never uttered a word. 

1 kept my temix^r. My whole future depended, in all probability, on 
my not losing possession of myself at that moment. The time had come 
to put Mr. Bruff s theory to the test. In the breathless interest of trying 
that experiment, I moved lound so as to place myself in front of her. 

“I have a question t(' ask you,” I said, “ft obliges me to refer again to 
a painful subject. Did Rosanna Spearman show you the night-gown? 
Yes, or Xo?" 

She started to her feet, and w^alked close up to me of her o\mi accord. 
Her eyes looked me searchingly in the face, as if to read something theie 
which they had never read yet, 

“Are you mad?" she asked. 

I still restrained myself. I said, quietly. “Rachel, will you answer my 
question?" 

She went on, without heeding me. 

“Have you some object to gain which 1 don't understand'' Some nu‘an 
fear about the future, in w'hich I am concerned^ The\ say your fathers 
death has made you a rich man. Have you lome iiere to comnen^aK* me 
for the los.s of my Diamond'-' .\nd have voii liearl enough It ft to feel 
ashamed of your errand'-' Is that the set rtt of your preleriM' of inntKence. 
and your ^torv^ about Rosanna Spearman'-' Is there a motive of shame at 
the bottom of all the falsehood, this lime^" 

I stoppeil her there I could control myscli no longer 

“You liavc done me an infamous wTong'" 1 bmkt* out higly “You 
suspect me of stealing your Diamond I have a light to know, and 1 unit 
know% the reason why' 

“Suspect you! ' she exclaimed, her anger rising with mine ' You I'il- 
lairiy I sauf you take th( Diamond u^ith viy Ou fi r w v ' ' 

The revelation which bur-t upon me in tho'?e words, the overthrow 
which they instantly atcomplohed of the whole v iew of the case on which 
Mr. Bruff had relied, struck me helpless. Innocent as I was, I stcxxl be- 
fore her in silence, d'o her eyes, to any eyes, I must have looked like 
a man overwhelmed by the distovery of his own guilt 

She drew back from the .>pectacle of my humiliation, and of her tri- 
umph. The sudden silence that had fallen upon me st^emed to frighten 
her. “I spared you at the time,” she said. “I w()uld have spared you now, 
if you had not forced me if) s|Xiak.’’ She moved aw^ay as if to leave the 
room — and hesitated before she got to the door. “W'hy did you come here 
to humiliate yourself?” she asked. “Why did you come here to humiliate 
me?’’ She went on a few steps, and paused once more. “For God’s sake 
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say something!’’ she exclaimed, passionately. “If you have any mercy 
left, don’t let me dcgiade myself in this way! Say something — and drive 
me out of the room!” 

I advanced toward her, hardly conscious of what I was doing. I had 
possibly some confused idea of detaining her until she had told me more. 
From the moment when I knew that the evidence on which I stood con- 
demned in Rachel s mind, was the evidence of her own eyes, nothing — 
not even my conviction of my own innocence — was clear in my mind. 1 
tc^ok her by the hand: I tried to speak firmly and to the purpose. All I 
could .say was, “Rachel, you once loved me.” 

She shuddered, and looked away from me. Her hand lay pow^erless and 
trembling in mine. ‘‘Let go of it," she said, faintly. 

My touch seemed to have the same effect on her w^hich the sound of 
my voice had produced when I first entered the room. After she had said 
the Weird which called me a cow'ard, after .she had made the avowal which 
branded me as a thief —while her hand lay in mine I was her master still! 

I drew her gently hack into the middle of the room. I seated her by the 
side of me. “Rachel,” I said, “I can't explain the contradiction in w^hat I 
am going to tell you I can only .siieak the truth as you have spoken it. 
You saw’ me —with your own eyes, you ^aw’ me take the Diamond. Before 
(iod VNho hears u^, I declare that I now know I took it for the first time! 
Do you doub. i»i. ^till'-''’ 

She had neither heeded nor heard me. “Let go of my hand,” she re- 
peated, taintly. That w^as her only answxT Her head sank on my shoul- 
der, and her hand unconsciously closed on mine, at the moment w’hen 
she asked me to rclea«-^ it 

I refrained from .cssing the ciueslion But there my forbearance 
stopfx*d. My chance of e\er holding up my head again among honest 
men depended on my chance of inducing her to make her disclosure com- 
plete. The one hope left for me was the hope that she might have over- 
looked something in the chain of e\idencc — some mere trifle, perhaps, 
w'hich might nc\erthcless, under careful investigation, be made the means 
of vindicating my innocence in the end I own I kept possession of her 
hand I owm 1 spoke to her with all that I could summon back of the sym- 
palhy and the confidence of the by-gone time. 

“I want to ask you .something," I .<aid “I ^;ant you to tell me every 
thing that happened, from the lime when we wished each other good- 
night, to the time when you ‘^aw me take the Diamond " 

She lifted her head from m> shoukh'r, and made an effort to release her 
hand. “Dh, why go back to it ' " .^he .said. “Why go back to it ' " 

‘T will tell you why, Rachel You are the victim, and I am the victim, 
of some monstrous delusion which har. worn the mask of truth. If we look 
at what happened on the nigiit of your birthday, together, we may end 
in understanding each other yet ” 

Her head dropped hack on my .shoulder. The tears gathered in her yes, 
and fell .slowdy c)ver her cheeks “Oh'" she said, “have I ne\er had that 
hope? Have I not tried it) see ii. as you are trying now?" 
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‘*You have tried by yourself,” I answered. “You have not tried with 
me to help you.” 

Those words seemed to awaken in her something of the hope which I 
felt myself when I uttered them. She replied to my questions with more 
than docility — she exerted her intelligence; she willingly opened her 
whole mind to me. 

“Let us begin,” I said, “with what happened after we had wished each 
other good-night. Did you go to bed? or did you sit up?” 

“I went to bed.” 

“Did you notice the time? Was it late?” 

“Not very. .About twelve o'clock, I think.” 

“Did you fall asleep^” 

“No. I couldn't sleep that night.'’ 

“You were restless? ' 

“I was thinking of you.'’ 

The answer almost unmanned me. Something in the tone, even more 
than in the words, went straight to my heart. It only after pausing a 
little first that I was able to go on. 

“Had you any light in your room?'’ I asked 
“None — until I got up again, and lit my candle.'’ 

“How long was that after you had gone to bed'^” 

“About an hour after, I think. .About one o clock." 

“Did you leave your bedroom?" 

“I w^as going to leave it. I had put on my dressing-gown; and I was 
going into my sitting-room to get a book — " 

“Had you oj^ened your bedroom door?" 

“I had just opened it.’' 

“But you had not gone info the sitting-room^” 

“No — I was stopped from going into it." 

“What stopped you?'’ 

“I saw a light under the door; and I heard footsteps approaching it.” 
“Were you frightened?" 

“Not then. I knew my poor mother was a bad sleeper, and I remem- 
bered that she had tried hard that evening to persuade me to let her take 
charge of my Diamond. She was unreasonably anxious about it, iis I 
thought; and I fancied she was coming to me to see if I was in bed, and 
to sp^ak to me about the Diamond again, if she found that I was up.'’ 
“What did you do'” 

“I blew out my candle, so that she might think I was in bed 1 was 
unreasonable, on my side — I ’^'as determined to keep my Diamond in the 
place of my own choosing ” 

“After blowing the candle out, did you go back to bed?” 

“I had no time to go back. .At the moment when I blew the candle out 
the sitting-room door opened, and I saw — ” 

“You saw?” 

“You.” 
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“Dressed as usual?” 

“No.” 

“In my niRhl-gown?” 

“In your night-gown — with your bedroom candle in your hand.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone.” 

“Could you see my face?” 

“Yes.” 

“Plainly^” 

“Quite plainly The candle in your hand showed it to me.” 

“Were my eyes open?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“Did you notice any thing strange in them? Any thing like a fixed, va- 
cant expression 

“Nothing of the sort. Your eyes weie bright — brighter than usual. You 
looked about in the room as if you knew you were where you ought not 
to be, 'and as if you were afraid of being found out ’’ 

“Did you observe one thing when T came into the room — did you ob- 
serve how I walked*'” 

“\'ou walked as you always do. You came in as far as the middle of 
the room-— and tlien you slop[)ed and l(K)ked about you ’ 

“What did \ou 1(* '‘11 first seeing me*'” 

“I could do nothing I was fietrified I couldn’t speak, I couldn't call 
out, I Louldn t even move to shut my door ” 

“Could I see you where you stood'*'” 

“’S'oii might certair*’/ t%e seen me. But you never looked toward me. 
lt\ useless to ^U'k tb ,uestion 1 am sure you never saw me.” 

“How' are you sure’*'” 

* Would you have taken the Di.imond'*' w'ould you ha\e acted as you 
did afterward'*' would you be here now' — if you had seen that 1 wa^ aw’ake 
.ind looking at you'*' jion’t makt‘ me talk of that part if iC I want to an- 
swer you quietly Help me to keep a> calm a- I can. Go on to something 
else ” 

^he was light - in e\ery way r’ght I went on to other things 

“What did 1 d(» after 1 had got to the middle of the room and had 
stopped there 

“S'ou turned away, and went straight to the corner near the window — 
where my Indian cabinet stands 

“When 1 was at the cabinet my back must have been turned toward 
you. IIow' did you see what I wa^ doing?” 

“When you moved, 1 mo\ed 

“So as to see what 1 was about w^.h my hands?” 

“There are three glasses ui my sitting-room. As you stood there I saw 
all that you did reflected in one of them.” 

“What did you see*'” 

“You put your candle on the top of the cabinet. You opened ana shut 
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one drawer after another until you came to the drawer in which I had put 
my Diamond. You looked at the drawer for a moment. And then you put 
your hand in and took the Diamond out.” 

“How do you know I took the Diamond out?” 

“I saw your hand go into the drawer. And I saw the gleam of the stone, 
between your finger and thumb, when you took your hand out.” 

“Did my hand approach the drawer again — to close it, for instance?” 

“No. You had the Diamond in your right hand; and you took the can- 
dle from the top of the cabinet with your left hand.” 

“Did I look about me again after that?” 

“No.” 

“Did I leave the room immediately?” 

“No. You stood quite still for what seemed a long time. I saw your 
face sideways in the glass. You looked like a man thinking, and dissatis- 
fied with his own thoughts.” 

“What happened ne.xt?” 

“You roused yourself on a sudden, and you went straight out of the 
room.” 

“Did I close the door after me?” 

“No. You passed out quickly into the passage, and left the door open.” 

“And then?” 

“Then your light disappeared, and the sound of your steps died away, 
and I was left alone in the dark.” 

•‘Did nothing happen — from that time to the time when the whole 
house knew that the Diamond was lost?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Are you sure of that? Might you not have been asleep a part of the 
time?” 

“I never slept. I never went back to my bed. Nothing happened until 
Penelope came in, at the usual time in the morning." 

I dropped her hand, and-rose, and took a turn in the room. Every ques- 
tion that I could put had been answered. Every detail that I could desire 
to know had been placed before me. I had even reverted to the idea of 
sleep-walking, and the idea of intoxication; and again, the worthlessness 
of the one theory and the other had been proved — on the authority, this 
time, of the witness who had seen me. What was to be said next? what 
was to be done next? There rose the horrible fact of the Theft — the one 
visible, tangible object that confronted me, in the midst of the impene- 
trable darkness which enveloped all besides! Not a glimpse of light to 
juide me, when I had possessed myself of Rosanna Spearman's secret at 
the Shivering Sand. And not a glimpse of light now, when I had appealed 
to Rachel herself, and had heard the hateful story of the night from her 
own lips. 

She was the first, this time, to break the silence. 

‘Well?*’ she said, “you have asked, and I have answered. You have 
made me hope something from all this, because you hoped something 
from it. What have you to say now?” 
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The tone in which she spoke warned me that my influence over her was 
a lost influence once more. 

“We were to look at what happened on my birthday night, together,'* 
she went on ; “and we were then to understand each other. Have we done 
that?” 

She w^aitcd pitilessly for my reply. In answering her I committed a 
fatal error — I let the exasperating helplessness of my situation get the 
better of my self-control Rashly and uselessly, I reproached her for the 
silence which had kept me until that moment in ignorance of the truth. 

“If you had spoken when you ought to have spoken,” I began; “if you 
had done me the c(munfin justice to explain yourself — ” 

She broke in on me with a cry of fury. The few words I had said seemed 
to have lashed her on the instant into a frenzy of rage. 

“Kxplain myself” she repeated “Oh! is there another man like this 
in tlfie world? T sjiare him, when my heart is breaking; I screen him when 
my own character is at slake; and he — of all human beings, he — turns on 
me now% and tells me that I ought to have explained myself! After be- 
lieving in him as I did, after loving him as 1 did, after thinking of him 
by day, and dreaming of him by night — he wonders why I didn’t charge 
him w'lth his disgiace the first time we met: ‘My heart's darling, you are 
a Thief! My ^crf> whom I love and honor, you have crept into my room 
under covci of the night, and stolen my Diamond!' That is what I ough^ 
to have said. You villain, you mean, mean, mean villain, I w'ould have 
lost fifty Diamonds rather than see your face lying to me, as I see it lying 
now!” 

I took up my h^ . lu mercy to her — ^yes’ I can honestly say it — in 
mercy to fur, I turned away without a word, and opened the door by 
w’hich I had entered the room 

She followed, and snatched the door out of my hand; she closed it, 
and pointed back to the place that I had left. 

“No'*’ she said “Not vef It seems that I owe a justification of my 
conduct to you You shall stay and hear u Or you shall stoop to the 
lowest infamy of all, and force your w^ay out.’ 

It wTung my heart to see her, it w'rung my heart to hear it. I an- 
swered by a sign — it was all I could do — that I submitted myself to her 
will. 

The crimson flush of anger began to fade out of her face as I went back 
and took my chair in silence. She wailed a little, and steadied herself. 
When she went on but one sign oi feeling was discernible in her. She 
spoke without looking at me. Her hands were fast clasf)ed in her lap, and 
her eyes were fixed on the ground. 

“I ought to have done y« u the common justice to explmn myself, she 
said, repeating my own w'ords. ou shall see whether I did trj' to do you 
justice or not. I told you just now that I never slept, and never returned 
to my bed, after you had left my sitting-room. It s useless to trouble you 
by dwelling on what I thought— you wouldn’t understand my thoughts— 
I will only tell you what I did when time enough had passed to help me 
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to recover myself. I refrained from alarming the house, and telling every 
body what had happened — as I ought to have done. In spite of what I 
had seen I was fond enough of you to l)elieve — no matter what! — any 
impossibility, rather than admit it to my own mind that you were de- 
liberately a thief. I thought and thought — and 1 ended in writing 'to 
you.” 

“I never received the letter.” 

know you ne\er received it. Wait a little, and you shall hear why. 
My letter would liave told you nothing openly. U would not have ruined 
you for life, if it had fallei\into some other person's hands It would only 
have said — in a manner wiiich you yourself could not possibly have mis- 
taken — that I had reason to know' you were in debt, and that it was in 
my experience and in my mother ^ experience of you, that you were not 
very discreet, or very scrupulous about how you i^ot money whtai y<ni 
wanted it. You would have remembered the \isit of the French lawyer, 
and you would have known what I referred to If you had lead on w'ith 
some interest after that, you w'ould have come to an offer I had to m.ike 
to you — the offer, privately (not a woid, mind, to be said ofienly about 
it between us! ) of the loan of as large a sum of money a> 1 could get. — 
And I W’ould hav'e got it'” she exclaimed, her c(dor beginning to rise 
again, and her eyes looking up at me once more. ‘‘I wouhl ]ia\e pledged 
the Diamond myself, if I could have got the money in no other way' In 
those words, I wTotc to you. Wait' I did more than that I arranged with 
Penelope to give you the letter w'hen nobody was near. 1 planned to shut 
myself into my bedroom, and to have the .sitting-room left open <'ind 
empty all the morning. And I hoped — with all my heart and soul I 
hoped' — that you would lake the opportunity, and put the Diamond 
back secretly in the drawer.'’ 

I attempted to speak. She lifted her hand impatiently and '^lopped me. 
In the rapid alternations of her tem{)er, her anger w'as ])eginning to rise 
again. She got up from her chair and approached me. 

‘‘I know what you are going to say,” she w'ent on ‘A'ou arc going to 
remind me again that you never received my letter I can tell you why. 
I tore it up.” 

“For what reason T asked 

“For the be^t of rea*=wm^ I preferred tearing it uj) to throwing it away 
upon such a man a> you! \\ liat was the first news that reached me in 
the morning? Just as my little plan was complete, what did I hear? 1 
heard that you — you''! — were the foremost person in the hou.se in 
fetching the police. You w’cre the active man, you were the leader, you 
were working harder than any of them to recover the jewel! You even 
carried your audacity far enough to a.sk to speak to vtr about the loss of 
the Diamond — the Diamond which you yourself had stolen; the Dia- 
mond which was all the time in your own hands! After that proof of 
your horrible falseness and cunning, I tore up my letter. But even then 
— even when I was maddened by the searching and questioning of the 
policeman^ whom you had sent in — even then, there was some infatua- 
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tion in my mind which wouldn’t let me give you up. I .said to myself, 'He 
has played his vile farce before every body else in the house Let me try 
if he can play it before Me.’ Somebody told me you were on the terrace. 
I went down U) the terrace. 1 foiced myself to look at you; I forced my- 
self to si)eak to you Have you forgotten what 1 .viid'-''’ 

1 might have aiiNwererl that 1 remembered eveiy word of it. But what 
purpose, at that nwiment, w’ould the answer have served-' 

How could 1 tell her that what she had said had astonished me, had 
distressed me, harl suggested to me that she was in a state fd dangerous 
nervous e\citement, had even rous<*d a moment’s df)ubt in my mind 
whether the lo^- of the jewel w\ls ;ls much a mystery If) her as to the 
rest of u>- -but had ne\er once given me so much as a glimpse at the 
truth.*' Without th(‘ shadow of a proof ti> produce »n vindication of my 
inivjieiKc*, how ( oiild I piTsuade her that 1 knew no nifire than the veri- 
est <^lra^.g^ r could haw known (jf w'hat was really in her thoughts w’hen 
she spoke t(» me <»n the terrace 

“It may sin; your conveniipce to forget, it suits my convenience to 
lemember,’ ^he w(ait (>11 ‘ J know what 1 >aid- -for f considered it with 
myself Ixdorc I "aid it. 1 cM\e \ou one (.ppcmtiinity after another of own- 
ing the truth f Icdt nothing unpaid that I lOtild spy — short of actually 
telling you I knew you had committed the theft Am] all the return 
you madu‘ w«is to look it me with your \ile pretense of astonishment, and 
your lalM* face of innocence — jiivi a>. you have looked at me today, 
just as yfiii arc looking at me now ' T left you that morning knowing you 
at last for what you wr^e— lur what you aie — as base a wretch as ever 
walked the earth’ ' 

"If you had spoken out at the time you might have left me, Rachel 
knowing that ycni had cruelly wronged an innocent man ” 

"If I had spukfn out before other jx’ople, she retorted, with another 
burst of mdiiznation, "you would ha\e been di>gracecl fivr life' If I had 
spoken out to no ears but youI'^ \ou would have denied it, as you are 
denying it now' Do you think 1 -‘koiild have believed yoif*' Would a man 
hesitate at a lie who had done what I saw^ you dc) — who had behaved 
about It afterward as I saw y/>// behave^ I tell you again. I shrank from 
the horroi of hearing you be. after the honoi of seeing you lhie\e. You 
talk if this was a misundeiM inding which a few words might have set 
right' Weir the misundeislaiKling is at an end. Is the thing set right-' 
No’ the thing is ju'^t wIk le it wa^ ^ don't believe you funo' I don't be- 
lieve you found the inghi-gown I (hn\ t believe in Rosanna Spearmans 
letter, 1 don’t belie\e a woid you have said. You stole it— I saw you' 
You affected to helj) the police 1 .aw you' You pledged the Diamond 
to the money-lender in Loiuion — I am sure of it' You cast the suspicion 
of your disgrace (thanks to my base silence! ) on an innocent man' You 
fled to the C'ontinent with \oiir plunder the next morning' \fter ' 1 the 
vileness, there was but one thing more you could do You coiihl come here 
with a last falsehood on your bps — ^>’'011 could come heio and tell me that 
I have wronged " 
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If I had staid a moment more, I know not what words might have 
escaped me which I should have remembered with vain repentance and ' 
regret. I passed by her and opened the door for the second time. For the 
second time — with the frantic perversity of a roused woman — she caught 
me by the arm and barred my way out. 

“Let me go, Rachel,'* I said. “It will be better for both of us. Let me 
go.” 

The hysterical passion swelled in her bosom — her quickened convul- 
sive breathing almost beat on my face, as she held me back at the door. 

“Why did you come here?’* she persisted, desperately. “I ask you 
again — ^why did you come here? Are you afraid I sliall expose you? Now 
you are a rich man, now you have got a place in the world, now you may 
marry the best lady in the land — are you afraid I shall say the words 
which I have never said yet to any body but you? I can't say the words I 
I can’t expose you! I am worse, if worse can be, than you are your- 
self.” Sobs and tears burst from her. She struggled with them fiercely; 
she held me more and more firmly. “I can’t tear you out of my heart,” 
she said, “even now! You may trust in the shameful, shameful weakness 
which can only struggle against you in this way! ” She suddenly let go of 
me — she threw up her hands and WTung them frantically in the air. ‘‘Any 
other living woman would shrink from the disgrace of touching him!” 
she exclaimed. “Oh, God! I despise myself even more heartily than I de- 
spise Aim/” 

The tears were forcing their way into my eyes in spite of me — the 
horror of it was to be endured no longer. 

“You shall know that you have wronged me, yet,” I said. “Or you 
shall never see me again! ” 

With those words 1 left her. She started up from the chair on which 
she had dropped the moment before: she started up — the noble crea- 
ture! — and followed me across the outer room, with a last merciful word 
at parting. 

“Franklin!” she said, “I forgive you! Oh, Franklin’ Franklin’ we 
shall never meet again. Say you forgive me/” 

I turned, so as to let my face show her that I was past speaking — I 
turned, and waved my hand, and saw her dimly, as in a vision, through 
the tears that had conquered me at last. 

The next moment the worst bitterness of it was over. I was out in the 
garden again. 1 saw her and heard her no more. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Late that evening I was surprised at my lodgings by a visit from Mr. 
Bruff. 

There was a noticeable change in the lawyer’s manner. It had lost its 
usual confidence and spirit. He shook hands with me, for the first time 
in his life, in silence. 
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“Are you going back to Hampstead?” I asked, by way of saying some- 
thing. 

“I have just left Hampstead,” he answered. “I know, Mr. Franklin, 
that you have got at the truth at last. But I tell you plainly, if I could 
have foreseen the price that was to be paid for it, I should have preferred 
leaving you in the dark.” 

“You have seen Rachel?” 

“I have come here after taking her back to Portland Place; it was im- 
possible to let her return in the carriage by herself. I can hardly hold 
you responsible — considering that you saw her in my house and by my 
permission — for the shock that this unlucky interview has inflicted on 
her. All I can do is to provide against a repetition of the mischief. She is 
young — she has a resolute spirit — she will get over this, with time and 
rest to help her. I want to be assured that you will do nothing to hinder 
her fecovery. May I depend on your making no second attempt to see 
her — except with my sanction and approval?” 

“After what she has suffered, and after what I have suffered,” I said, 
“you may rely on me.” 

“I have your promise?” 

“You have my promise.” 

Mr. Bruff I'^oked relieved. He put down his hat and drew his chair 
nearer to mine. 

“That’s settled I” he said. “Now about the future— your future, I 
mean. To my mind the result of the extraordinary turn which the mat- 
ter has now taken is briefly this. In the first place, we are sure that Ra- 
chel has told you & whole truth, as plainly as words can tell it. In the 
second place — thougli we know that there must be some dreadful mis- 
take somewhere— we can hardly blame her for believing you to be guilty, 
on the evidence of her own senses, backed, as that evidence has been, by 
circumstances which appear, on the face of them, to tell dead against 
you.” 

There I interpo.sed. “I don't blame Rachel,” I said. “I only regret that 
she could not picvail on herself to s^ieak more plainly to me at the tirne.” 

“You might as well regret that Rachel is not somebody else," rejoined 
Mr. Bruff. “And even then I doubt if a girl of any delicacy, whose heart 
had been set on marrying you, could have bi ought herself to charge you 
to your face with being a thief. Anyhow’, it was not in Rachel s nature to 
do it. In a very different matter to this matter of yours— which placed 
her, however, in a position not altogether unlike her position toward you 
—I happen to know that she was influenced by a similar motive to the 
motive which actuated her conduct in your case. Besides, as she told 
me herself, on our way to ' >wn this evening, if she had spoken plainly, 
she would no more have believed your denial then than she believes it 
now. What answer can you make to that? There is no answer to be made 
to it. Come! come! Mr. Franklin, my view of the case has been proved 
to be all wrong, I admit— but, as things are now, my advice may be 
worth having for all that. I tell you plainly, we shall be wasting our 
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time and cudgeling our brains to no purpose if we attempt to try back, 
and unravel this frightful complication from the beginning. Let us close 
our minds resolutely to all that happened last year at Lady Verinder’s 
country house; and let us look to what vre can discover in the future in- 
stead of to what we can not discover in the past." 

“Surely you forget, “ I said, “that the whole thing is essentially a mat- 
ter of the past — so far as I am concerned^" 

“Answer me this,” retorted Mr. Bruff. “Is the Moonstone at the bot- 
tom of all the mischief — or is it not?" 

“It is — of course.” » 

“Very good. What do we believe was done with the Moonstone when 
it was taken to London?" 

“It was pledged to Mr. Luker." 

“\Ve know that you are not the person who pledged it. Do we know 
who did?" 

“Xo." 

“Where do we believe the Moonstone to be now?" 

“Deposited in the keeping of Mr. Luker’s hankers.” 

“Exactly. Now observe. We are already in the month of June. Toward 
the end of the month (I can’t be particular to a day) a year will have 
elapsed from the time when we believe the jewel ha\e been pledged 
There is a chance — to say the lea^t — that the i>ersnn who pawned it 
may be prepared to redeem it when the years time has e\[)ired If he 
redeems it, Mr. Luker must himself — accoidmg to the terms of Iin own 
arrangement — take the Diamond out of his banker^' hands Tnder the.^ * 
circumstances I propose setting a watch at the bank as the pre.seni month 
draw's to an end, and discovering w'ho the person is to whom Mr. Luker 
restores the Moonstone. Do you see it now?” 

I admitted (a little unwillingly) that the idea was a new one, at any 
rate. 

“It's Mr. !Murthwaite's' idea quite as much as mine,” said Mr. Bruff. 
“It might have never entered my head but for a coiuersation we had to- 
gether some time since. If ^Ir. Murtlnvaite is right, the Indians arc like- 
ly to be on the lookout at the bank, tow'ard the end of the month too — 
and something serious may come of it. What comes of it doesn't maltei 
to you and me — except as it may help us to lay our haruN on the mys- 
terious Somebody whr) pawned the Diamond. That person, you may rely 
on it, is responsible (I don't pretend to know how) for the |)osiiion in 
which you stand at this moment; and that person alone can .set you right 
in Rachel's estimation " 

“T can't deny," I said, “ that the plan you propose meets the difficulty 
in a way that is vct} danng. and very ingenious, and very new. But — " 

“But you have an objection to make"''" 

“Yes. My objection n that your propo.sal obliges us to wait.” 

“Granted. As I reckon the time, it requires you to wait about a fort- 
night — more or less. Is that so very long?” 

“It’s a lifetime, Mr. Bruff, in such a situation as mine. My existence 
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will be simply unendurable to me, unless I do something toward clear- 
ing my character at once.'’ 

“Well, well, 1 understand that. Have you thought yet of what you can 
do?” 

“I have thought of consulting Sergeant Cuff.’' 

“He has retired from the police. It’s useless to extxjct the Sergeant to 
help you.” 

“I know where to find him. and I can but try.” 

“Try,” .said Mr. Bruff, after a moment’s consideration. ^The case has 
a.ssumed such an extraordinary aspect since Sergeant Cuff's time that 
you may revive his interest in the inquiry. Try, and let me hear the re- 
sult. In the mean \\hile," he continued, rising, “if you make no dis- 
coveries between this and the end of the month, am I free to try, on my 
side, what can be done by keeping a lookont at the hank''*'’ 

“Ortainly,” 1 answered — ‘‘unle‘^s 1 relieve you of all necessity for 
trying the experiment in the interval 

Mr. Bruff winded, and tofik u[) his hat 

‘•Tell Sergeant Cuff, ' he rejoined, “that / say the discovery of the 
truth depends on the discoveiy of the jKa'^on who pawned the Diamond. 
And let me hear what the Sergeant ^ experience says to that " 

So we parted f(>r that night. 

Karly the morning I set forth for the little town of Dorking — the 
[)lacc of Sergeant C'uff retirement, a.s indicated to me by Bctteredge 

liKiuiring at the hotel, I receded the neces.>ary directions for finding 
the Seigeant s cottage It was approached by a quiet by-road, a little way 
out of the town, and it stood snugly m the middle of its own plot of 
garden ground, prot^ i liy a good b^ick wall at the back and the sides 
and by a high qim kset hedge in front. The gale, ornamented at the upper 
jurt by sm.irtly-p.iinted trellis-woik, was lucked. Afer ringing at the bell, 
I iieennl through the irelliN-w’ork, and saw the great Cuff's favorite flower 
everywhere blooming in his gaiden, clustering over his door, looking in 
at his windows. Far from the (rimes and the mysteries of the great city, 
the illustiious thief-laker was placidly living out the last Sybarite years 
of his life, smothered in roses’ 

A decent elderly woman opened the gate to me, and at once anni- 
hilated all the ho|)e^ I had limit on securing the assistance of Sergeant 
C'uff. He had started, only the day before, on a journey to Ireland 

“Has he gone there on business’'' ’ I asl ed 

The woman smiled “Ib* has onlv one business now, sir.' she said, 
“and that's roses. Some great man’s gardener in Ireland has found out 
something new in the growing of roses — and Mr. Cuff s away to inquire 
into it." 

“Do you know when he w.II be back?" 

‘ It’s quite uncertain, sir Mr. Cuff said he should come back directly, 
or be away some time, just according as he found the new' disci eery 
worth nothing, or worth looking into. If you have any message to leave 
foi him, ril take care, sir, that he gets it.” 
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I gave her my card, having first written on it in pencil: ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say about the Moonstone. Let me hear from you as soon as you 
get back.'^ That done, there was nothing left but to submit to circum- 
stances, and return to London. 

In the irritable condition of my mind, at the time of which I am now 
writing, the abortive result of my journey to the Sergeant’s cottage 
simply aggravated the restless impulse in me to be doing something. On 
the day of my return from Dorking, I determined that the next morning 
should find me bent on a new effort, forcing my way, through all ob- 
stacles, from the darkness to the light. 

What form was my next experiment to take? 

If the excellent Betteredge had been present while I was considering 
that question, and if he had been let into the secret of my thoughts, he 
would, no doubt, have declared that the German side of me was, on this 
occasion, my uppermost side. To speak seriously, it is perhaps possible 
that my German training was in some degree responsible for the laby- 
rinth of useless speculations in which I now involved myself. For the 
greater part of the night I sat smoking, and building up theories, one 
more profoundly improbable than another. When I did get to sleep my 
waking fancies pursued me in dreams. I rose the next morning, with Ob- 
jective-Subjective and Subjective-Objective inextricably entangled to- 
gether in my mind; and I began the day which was to witness my next 
effort at practical action of some kind, by doubting whether I had any 
sort of right (on purely philosophical grounds) to consider any sort of 
thing (the Diamond included) as existing at all. 

How long I might have remained lost in the mist of my own meta- 
physics, if I had been left to extricate myself, it is impossible for me to 
say. As the event proved, accident came to my rescue, and happily de- 
livered me. I happened to wear, that morning, the same coat which I 
had worn on the day of my inter\'iew with Rachel. Searching for some- 
thing else in one of the pockets, I came upon a crumpled piece of paper, 
and, taking it out, found Betteredge ’s forgotten letter in my hand. 

It seemed hard on my good old friend to leave him without a reply. I 
went to my writing-table, and read his letter again. 

A letter which has nothing of the slightest importance in it is not 
always an easy letter to answer. Betteredge’s present effort at corre- 
sponding with me came within this category. Mr. Candy’s assistant, 
otherwise Ezra Jennings, had told his master that he had seen me; and 
Mr. Candy, in his turn, wanted to see me and say something to me, when 
I was next in the neighborhood of Frizinghall. What was to be said in 
answer to that, which would be worth the paper it was written on? I sat 
idly drawing likenesses from memory of Mr. Candy’s remarkable-look- 
ing assistant, on the sheet of paper which I had vowed to dedicate to 
Betteredge — ^until it suddenly occurred to me that here was the irre- 
pressible Ezra Jennings getting in my way again! I threw a dozen por- 
traits. at least, of the man with the piebald hair (the hair in every case 
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remarkably like) into the wastepaper basket — and then and there wrote 
my answer to Bettcrcdgc. It was a perfect commonplace letter — but it 
hacl one excellent effect on me. The effort of writing a few sentences, in 
plain English, completely cleared my mind of the cloudy nonsense which 
had filled it since the previous day. 

Devoting myself once more to the elucidation of the impenetrable 
puzzle which my own position presented me, I now tried to meet the 
difficulty by investigating it from a plainly practical point of view. The 
events of the memorable night being still unintelligible to me, I looked 
a little farther back, and searched my memory of the earlier hours of 
the birthday for any incident which might prove of some assistance to 
me in finding the clue. 

Had any thing happened while Rachel and I w'cre finishing the paint- 
ed door? or, later, w^hen I rode over to Frlzinghall? or afterward, when I 
wen^i back with Godfrey Ablewhitc and his sisters? or, later again, when 
I put the Moonstone into Rachels hands> or, later still, w'hen the com- 
p>any came, and w^e all assembled round the dinner-table? My memory 
disposed of that string of questions readily enough until I came to the 
last. Looking back at the social events of the birthday dinner, I found 
myself brought to a stand-still at the outset of the inquiry. I was not 
even capable of accurately remembering the number of the guests who 
had sat at Vw .*^ajue table with me. 

To feel myself con pletely at fault here, and to conclude, thereupon, 
that the incidents of the dinner might especially repay the trouble of in- 
vestigating them, formed parts of the same mental process in my case. 
I believe other people, In a .similar situation, would have reasoned as I 
did. When the pur^^i it (jf our own interests causes us to become objects 
of inrpiiry to ourselves, we are naturally suspicious of what we don’t 
know’. Once in possession of the names of the persons w^ho had been pres- 
ent at the dinner, I resolved — a> a means of enriching the deficient re- 
sources of my ow'ii memory — to appeal to the memories of the rest of the 
guests, to wTite dowm all that they could r» collect of the social events 
of the birthday; and to test the result, thus obtained, by the light of 
what had happened afterw’ard when the company had left the house. 

This last and newest of my many contemplated experiments in the 
art of inquiry — w’hich Betteredge would probably have attributed to the 
clear-headed, or French, side of me being uppermost for the moment — 
may fairly claim record here, on its owai merits. Unlikely as it may seem, 
I had now actually groj^ed my way to the root of the matter at last. All I 
wanted was a hiiu to guide me in the right direction at starting. Before 
another day had passed over my head that hint w’as given me by one of 
the company who had been present at the birthday feast. 

With the plan of proceeding which I now had in view, it was first nec- 
essary to possess the complete list of the guests. This I could easily ob- 
tain from Gabriel Betteredge. I determined to go back to Vorksh --e on 
that day, and to begin my contemplated investigation the next morning. 

It was just too late to start by the train which left London before noon. 
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There was no alternative but to wait, nearly three hours, for the de- 
parture of the next train. Was there any thing I could do in London which 
might usefully occupy this interval of time? 

My thoughts went back again obstinately to the birthday dinner. 

Though I had forgotten the number, and, in many cases, the names of 
the guests, I remembered readily enough that by far the larger propor- 
tion of them came from Fiizinghall, or from its neighborhood. But the 
larger proportion was not all. Some few of us were not regular residents 
in the county. I myself was one of the few. Mr. IVIurthwaite was another. 
Godfrey Ablewhite was a third. i\Ir. Bruff — no; I called to mind that 
business had prevented ]Mr. Bruff from making one of the party. Had 
any ladies been present whose usual residence was in London^ T could 
only remember ^liss Clack as coming within this latter category. How- 
ever, here were three of the guests, at any rate, whom it was clearly ad- 
visable for me to see before I left town. I drove off at once to ^Ir. Bruff s 
office; not knowing the addresses of the ^.ersons of whom I was in search, 
and thinking it probable that he might put me in the way of finding them 

Mr. Bruff proved to be too busy to give me moie than a minute of his 
valuable time. In that minute, however, he contrived to dispose — in the 
most discouraging manner — of all the questions T had put to him. 

In the first place, he considered my ne\\l3^-discovercd method of find- 
ing a clue to the mystery as something too purely fanciful to be seriously 
discussed. In the second, third, and fourth places, Mr. Murthwaite was 
now on his way back to the scene of his past adventures. Miss Clack had 
suffered losses, and had settled, from motives of economy, in France; 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite might or might not be discovered somewhere in 
London. Suppose I inquired at his club? And suppose I excused Mr. 
Bruff if he went back to his business and wished me good-morning^ 

The field of inquiry in London being now so narrowed as only to in- 
clude the one necessity of discovering Godfrey s adflress, I took the law- 
yer’s hint, and drove to his club. 

In the hall I met with one of the members, who was an old friend of my 
cousin’s, and w’ho w^as also an acquaintance of my owm This gentle- 
man, after enlightening me on the subject of Godfrey’s address, told me 
of two recent events in his life, which were of some importance in them- 
selves, and which had not previously reached my cars. 

It appeared that Godfrey, far from being discouraged by Rachel’s 
withdrawal from her engagement to him, had made matrimonial ad- 
vances soon afterward to another young lady, reputed to be a great 
heiress. His suit had prospered, and his marriage had been considered as 
a settled and certain thing. But here, again, the engagement had been 
suddenly and unexpectedly broken off — owing, it was said, on this oc- 
casion, to a serious difference of opinion between the bridegroom and the 
lady’s father on the question of settlements. 

As some compensation for this second matrimonial disaster, Godfrey 
had soon afterward found himself the object of fond pecuniary remem- 
brance, on the part of one of his many admirers. A rich old lady — ^highly 
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respected at the Mothers’-Sniall-(1olhcs-( 'on Version-Society , and a great 
friend of Miss Clack's (to whom she had left nothing but a mourning 
ring) — had bequeathed to the admirable and meritorious Godfrey a 
legacy of five thousand pounds. After receiving this handsome addition 
lo hi.s own modest pecuniary resources, he had been heard to say that he 
felt the necessity of getting a little respite from his charitable labors, and 
that his doctor presciibed “a run on the Continent, as likely to be pro- 
ductive of much future benefit to h»s health ’’ If T wanted to see him, it 
would be advisable to lo.^^e no time in paying my contemplated visit. 

I went, then and there, to pay my visit 

The same fatality which had made me just one day too late in calling 
on Seigeant C'uff made me again one day loo late in calling on Godfrey, 
lie had left London, on the previous morning, by the tidal train for 
Dover. He was to cross to Qsicnd, and hi^ servant believed he was go- 
ing on to Ibussels The time of hLs return was a little uncertain; but 1 
might be sure that he would be away at least three months. 

I went back to my lodgings a little depn^'-sed in spirits Three of the 
guests at the birthday dinner — and those three all exceptionally intelli- 
gent people— were out of my reach, at the very time w’hen it was most 
important to be able to communicate with them My last hopes now 
rested on Bettered^^e and on the friends of the late Lacly Verinder whom 
I might still find living m the neighborhocKl of Rachel s country house. 

On this occasion 1 traveled straight to Fnzinghall — the town being 
now the central point in my field of incpiiry I arrived too late in the eve- 
ning lo be able to comniuiiicate with Betteredge The next morning I 
sent a messenger whh a letter, requesting him to join me at the hotel at 
his earliest convenience. 

Having taken the precaution — partly to save time, partly to accom- 
modate Betteredge — of sending my mes'^enger in a fly, 1 had a reason- 
able prospect, if no delays CKcurred, of seeing the old man within less 
than tw'o hours from the lime w’hen I had ^ent for him. During this in- 
terval I arranged to employ myself in opening my contemplated inquiry 
among the guests present at the birthday dinner w'ho were personally 
knowm to me, and who were easily within my reach. These were my rela- 
tives, the .Ablew’hites, and Mr. Gandy. The doctor had expressed a spe- 
cial wish to see me, and the doctor lived ir the next street. So to Mr. 
Candy 1 went first 

After w'hat Betteredge had told me, I naturally anticipated finding 
traces in the doctor’s face of the severe illness from which he had suf- 
fered. But 1 was utterly unprepared for such a change as I saw' in him 
when he entered the room and ;hook hands with me. His eyes were dim: 
his hair had turned completely gray, his face was wizen, his figure had 
shrunk. 1 looked at the once lively, rattle-pated, humorous little doctoi — 
associated in my remembrance with the perpetration of incorrigible so- 
cial indiscretions and innumerable boyish jokes — and I saw' nothing left 
of his former self but the old tendency to vulgar smartness in his dress. 
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The man was a wreck; but his clothes and his jewelry — in cruel mock- 
ery of the change in him — were as gay and as gaudy as ever. 

have often thought of you, Mr. Blake,” he said; “and T am heartily 
glad to see you again at last. If there is any thing I can do for you, pray 
command my services, sir — pray command my services!” 

He said those few commonplace words with needless hurry and eager- 
ness, and with a curiosity to know what had brought me to Yorkshire, 
which he was perfectly — I might say childishly — incapable of concealing 
from notice. 

With the object that I had in view, I had of course foreseen the neces- 
sity of entering into some sort of personal explanation, before I could 
hope to interest people, mostly strangers to me, in doing their best to as- 
sist my inquiry. On the journey to Frizinghall I had arranged what my 
explanation was to be — ^and I seized the opportunity now offered to me 
of trying the effect of it on Mr. Candy. 

“I was in Yorkshire the other day, and I am in Yorkshire again now, 
on rather a romantic errand,” I said. “It is a matter, Mr. Candy, in 
which the late Lady Verinder’s friends all took some interest. You re- 
member the mysterious loss of the Indian Diamond, now nearly a year 
smee? Circumstances have lately happened which lead to the hope that 
it may yet be found — and I am interesting myself, as one of the family, 
in recovering it. Among the obstacles in my way, there is the necessity 
of collecting again all the evidence which was discovered at the time, and 
more if possible. There are peculiarities in this case, which make it de- 
sirable to revive my recollection of every thing that happened in the 
house on the evening of Miss Verinder’s birthday. And I venture to ap- 
peal to her late mother’s friends who were present on that occasion to 
lend me the assistance of their memories — ” 

I had got as far as that in rehearsing my explanatory phrases, when I 
was suddenly checked by seeing plainly in Mr. Candy’s face that my 
experiment on him was a total' failure. 

The little doctor sat restlessly picking at the points of his fingers all 
the time I was speaking. His dim, watery eyes w^ere fixed on my face with 
an expression of vacant and wistful inquiry very painful to sec. What he 
was thinking of it \^as impossible to divine. The one thing clearly visible 
was that I had failed, after the first two or three words, in fixing his at- 
tention. The only chance of recalling him to himself appeared to lie in 
changing the subject. I tried a new topic immediately. 

“So much,” I said, gayly, “for what brings me to Frizinghall! Now, 
Mr. Candy, it’s your turn. You ^'ent me a message by Gabriel Better- 
edges-” 

He left off picking at his fingers, and suddenly brightened up. 

“YesI yes! yes!” he exclaimed, eagerly. “That’s it! 1 sent you a mes- 
sage!” 

“And Betteredge duly communicated it by letter,” I went on. “You 
had something to say to me the next time I was in your neighborhood. 
Well, Mr. Candy, here I am!” 
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**Here you are!” echoed the doctor. ‘‘And Betteredge was quite right. 
I had something to say to you. That was my message. Betteredge is a 
wonderful man. What a memory! At his age, what a memory!” 

He dropped back into silence, and began picking at his fingers again. 
Recollecting what I had heard from Betteredge about the effect of the 
fever on his memory, I went on with the conversation in the hope that I 
might help him at starting. 

“It^s a long time since we met,” I said. “We last saw each other at the 
last birthday dinner my poor aunt was ever to give.” 

“That’s it! ” cried Mr. Candy. “The birthday dinner! ” He started im- 
pulsively to his feet and looked at me. A deep flush suddenly overspread 
his faded face, and he abruptly sat down again, as if conscious of having 
betrayed a weakness which he would fain have concealed. It was plain, 
pitiably plain, that he was aware of his own defect of memory, and that 
he was'bent on hiding it from the observation of his friends. 

Thus far he had appealed to my compassion only. But the words he 
had just said, few as they were, roused my curiosity instantly to the 
highest pitch. The birthday dinner had already become the one event in 
the past at which I looked back with strangely-mixed feelings of hope 
and distrust. And here was the birthday dinner unmistakably proclaim- 
ing itself as the subject on which Mr. Candy had something important 
to say to me! 

I attempted to help him out once more. But this time my own in- 
terests were at the bottom of my compassionate motive, and they hur- 
ried me on a little loo abruptly to the end that T had in view. 

“It’s nearly a year tiow, ’ I said, “since we sat at that pleasant table. 
Have you made any memorandum — in your diary, or otherwise — of what 
you wanted to say to me?” 

Mr. Candy understood the suggestion, and showed me that he under- 
stood it, as an insult. 

“I require no memorandum, Mr Blake,” he said, stiffly enough. “1 
am not such a very old man yei — and my memory (thank God) is to be 
thoroughly depended on’ 

It is needless to say that 1 dei lined to understand that he was of- 
fended with me. 

“I wish 1 could say the same of my memory," T answered. “When I 
try to think of matters that are a year old, I seldom find my remem- 
brance as vivid as 1 could wish it to be. Take the dinner at Lady Ve- 
rinder’s, for instance — " 

Mr. Candy brightened up again, the moment the allusion passed my 
lips. 

“Ah! the dinner, the dinnei at Lady Verinder si" he exclaimed, more 
eagerly than ever. *T have got something to say to you about that.” 

His eyes looked at me ag«un with the painful e.xpression oi inquir>" so 
v^istful, so vacant, so miserably helpless to see. He w’as evidently trying 
hard, and trying in vain, to recover the lost recollection. * It w-as a very 
pleasant dinner,” he burst out suddenly, with an air of saying exactly 
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what he had wanted to say. ‘‘A very pleasant dinner, Mr. Blake, wasn’t 
it?” He nodded and smiled, and appeared to think, poor fellow, that he 
had succeeded in concealing the total failure of his memory by a well- 
timed exertion of his own presence of mind. 

It was so distressing that I at once shifted the talk — deeply as I was 
interested in his recovering the lost remembrance — to topics of local in- 
terest. 

Here he got on glibly enough. Trumpery little scandals and quarrels 
in the town, some of them as much as a month old, appeared to recur to 
his memory readily. He chattered on, with something of the smooth gos- 
siping fluency of former times. But there were moments, even in the full 
flow of his talkativeness, when he suddenly hesitated — looked at me for 
a moment with the vacant inquiry once more in his eyes — controlled him- 
self — and w^ent on again. I submitted patiently to my martyrdom (it is 
surely nothing less than martyrdom, to a man of cosmopolitan S3an- 
pathies, to absorb in silent resignation the news of a country town?) 
until the clock on the chimney-piece told me that my visit had been pro- 
longed beyond half an hour. Having now some right to consider the sac- 
rifice as complete, I rose to take leave. As we shook hands, Mr. Candy 
reverted to the birthday festival of his own accord. 

‘T am so glad we have met again,” he said. “I had it on my mind — I 
really had it on my mind, ]Mr. Blake, to speak to you. About the dinner 
at Lady Verinder s, you know? A pleasant dinner — really a pleasant din- 
ner now, wasn't it?” 

On repeating the phrase he seemed to feel hardly as certain of having 
prevented me from suspecting his lapse of memory as he had felt on the 
first occasion. The wistful look clouded his face again; and, after ap- 
parently designing to accompany me to the street door, he suddenly 
changed his mind, rang the bell for the servant, and remained in the 
drawing-room. 

I went slowly down the doctor s stairs, feeling the disheartening con- 
viction that he really had something to say w'hich it was vitally impor- 
tant to me to hear, and that he was morally incapable of saying it. The 
effort of remembering that he wanted to speak to me was but too evi- 
dently the only effort that his enfeebled memory was now able to achieve. 

Just as I had reached the bottom of the stairs, and had turned a cor- 
ner on my way to the outer hall, a door opened softly somewhere on the 
ground-floor of the house, and a gentle voice said behind me. 

‘T am afraid, sir, you find Mr Candy sadly changed 

I turned round, and found myself face to face with Ezra Jennings 

CHAPTFR IX 

The doctor’s pretty house-maid stood waiting for me, with the street 
door open in her hand. Pouring brightly into the hall, the morning light 
fell full on the face of Mr. Candy’s assistant when I turned and looked 
at him. 
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It was impossible to dispute Betteredge’s assertion that the appearance 
of Ezra Jennings, speaking from the popular point of view, was against 
him. His gypsy complexion, his fleshless cheeks, his gaunt facial bones, 
his dreamy eyes, his extraordinary party-colored hair, the puzzling con- 
tradiction between his face and figure, which made him look old and 
young both together — were all more or less calculated to produce an un- 
favorable impression of him on a stranger’s mind. And yet — feeling this 
as I certainly did — it is not to be denied that Ezra Jennings made some 
inscrutable appeal to my sympathies, which I found it impossible to 
resist. While my knowledge of the world warned me to answer the ques- 
tion which he had put, by acknowledging that I did indeed find Mr. 
Candy sadly changed, and then to prtKeed on my way out of the house 
— my interest in Ezra Jennings held me rooted to the place, and gave 
him th^ opportunity of speaking to me in private about his employer, 
for which he had been evidently on the w^atch 

“Are you walking my way, Mr. Jennincrs?'’ I said, observing that he 
held his hat in his hand “I am going to call on my aunt, Mrs. Ablewhite.’ 

h^zra Jennings replied that he had a patient to see. and that he wa^- 
walking my way. 

We left the house together. 1 observed that the pretty servant-girl— 
who was all smil^*- rUid amiability when I wished her good-morning on 
my w’ay out — received a modest little message from Ezra Jennings, re 
lating to the time at which he might be expected to return, wdth pursed 
up lips and with eyes w’hich ostentatiously lof>ked anywhere rather than 
look in his face "rhe poor wTetch w'as evidently no favorite in the house. 
Out of the house, I h;rl Bciteiedge s word for it that he was unpopulai 
everyw'here. “What a life’ ’ I thought to myself ius we descended the doc- 
tor’s door-.steps 

Having already referred Mr. Candy's illness on his side. Ezra Jen- 
nings now appeared determined to leave it to me to resume the subject 
His silence said, significantly, ‘ It's your turn now." I, too, had my rea- 
sons for referiing to the doctor's illness, and 1 readily accepted the re- 
sponsibility of speaking first 

“Judging by the change I see in him," I began, “Mr. Candy's illness 
must have been far more seIioll•^ than I had supposed^" 

“It is almost a miracle," ^aid hzra Jennings, “that he lived through it " 
“Is his memory never any better than 1 have found it t(vday^ lie has 
been trying to speak to me — ” 

“Of something which happened before he was taken ilP ' asked the 
assistant, observing that 1 hesitated 
“Yes." 

“His memory of events at th .t past time is hopelessly enfeehlcil ' said 
Ezra Jennings. “It is almost to be deplored, poor fellow, that e\on the 
wreck of it remains. While he remembers dimly plans that he ft^rmed — 
things, here and there, that he had to say or do before his illness — lie is 
I>erfectly incapable of recalling what the plans were, or what the thing 
was that he had to say or do. is painfully conscious of his own de^ 
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ficiency, and painfully anxious, as you must have seen, to hide it from 
observation. If he could only have recovered in a complete state of ob- 
livion as to the past, he would have been a happier man. Perhaps we 
should all be happier,” he added, with a sad smile, “if we could but 
completely forget ! ” 

“There are some events surely in all men’s lives,” I replied, “the mem- 
ory of which they would be unwilling entirely to lose?” 

“That is, I hope, to be said of most men, Mr. Blake. I am afraid it 
can not truly be said of all. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
lost remembrance which M^r. Candy tried to recover — while you were 
speaking to him just now — ^was a remembrance which it was important 
to you Aat he should recall?” 

In saying those words he had touched, of his own accord, on the very 
point upon which I was anxious to consult him. The interest I felt in this 
strange man had impelled me, in the first instance, to give him the op- 
portunity of speaking to me, reserving what I might have to say on my 
side in relation to his employer until I was first satisfied that he was a 
person in whose delicacy and discretion I could trust. The little that he 
had said thus far had been sufficient to convince me that I was speak- 
ing to a gentleman. He had what I may venture to describe as the 
sought self-possession which is a sure sign of good-breeding, not in Eng- 
land only, but ever)nvhere else in the civilized world. Whatever the ob- 
ject which he had in view in putting the question that he had just ad- 
dressed to me, I felt no doubt that I was justified — so far — in answering 
him without reserve. 

“I believe I have a strong interest,” I said, “in tracing the lost re- 
membrance which Mr. Candy was unable to recall. May I ask whether 
you can suggest to me any method by which I might assist his memory?” 

Ezra Jennings looked at me, with a sudden flash of interest in his 
dreamy brown eyes. 

“Mr. Candy’s memory is beyond the reach of assistance,” he said. “I 
have tried to help it often enough since his recovery to be able to speak 
positively on that point.” 

This disappointed me; and I owned it. 

“I confess you led me to hope for a less discouraging answer than 
that,” I said. 

Ezra Jennings smiled. “It may not perhaps be a final answer, Mr. 
Blake. It may be possible to trace Mr. Candy’s lost recollection without 
the necessity of appealing to Mr. Candy himself.” 

“Indeed? Is it an indiscretion on my part to ask — how?” 

“By no means. My only difficulty in answering your question is the 
difficulty of explaining myself. May I trust to your patience if I refer 
once more to Mr. Candy’s illness: and if I speak of it this time without 
sparing you certain professional details?” 

“Pray go on I You have interested me already in hearing the details.” 

My eagerness seemed to amuse — perhaps I might rather say, to please 
him. He smiled again. We had by this time left the last houses in the 
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town behind us. Ezra Jennings stopped for a moment and picked some 
wild flowers from the hedge by the road-side. ‘‘How beautiful they are!** 
lie said, simply, showing his little nosegay to me. “And how few people in 
England seem to admire them as they deserve! ** 

“You have not always been in England?” I said. 

“No. I was born and partly brought up in one of our colonies. My 
father was an Englishman, but my mother — We are straying away from 
our subject, Mr. Blake; and it is my fault. The truth is, I have associa- 
tions with these modest little hedge-side flowers — It doesn't matter; we 
were speaking of Mr. Candy. To Mr. Candy let us return.” 

Connecting the few words about himself which thus reluctantly es- 
caped him with the melancholy view of life which led him to place the 
conditions of human happiness in complete oblivion of the past, I felt 
satisfied, that the story which I had read in his face was, in two particu- 
lars at least, the story that it really told. He had suffered as few men 
suffer; and there was the mixture of some foreign race in his English 
blood. 

“You have heard, I dare say, of the original cause of Mr. Candy’s 
illness?'* he resumed. “The night of Lady Verinder’s dinner-party was a 
night of heavy rain. My employer drove home through it in his gig, and 
reached the house wetted to the skin. He found an urgent message from 
a patient waiting for him and he mo.st unfortunately went at once to 
visit the sick person without stopping to change his clothes. I was my- 
.self professionally detained that night by a case at some distance from 
Frizinghall. When I got back the next morning I found Mr. Candy’s 
groom waiting in great alann to take me to his master’s room. By that 
time the mi.schief was done; the illness had set in.” 

“The illness has only been described to me, in general terms, as a 
fever,” I said. 

“I can add nothing which will make the description more accurate,” 
answered Ezra Jennings. “From first to last the fever assumed no specific 
form. 1 sent at once to two of Mr. Candy's medical friends in the town, 
both physicians, to come and give me their opinion of the case. They 
agreed with me that it looked serious, but they both strongly dissented 
from the view I took of the treatment We differed entirely in the con- 
clusions which we drew' from the patient's pulse. The tw^o doctors, argu- 
ing from the rapidity of the beat, declared th?t a lowering treatment was 
the only treatment to be adopted. On my side, I admitted the rapidity of 
the pulse, but I also pointed to its alarming feebleness as indicating an 
exhausted condition of the system, and as showing a plain necessity for 
the administration of stimulants The two doctors were for keeping him 
on gruel, lemonade, barley-w’ate , and so on. I wras for giving him Cham- 
pagne or brandy, ammonia, and quinine. A serious difference of opinion, 
as you seel a difference between two physicians of established local le- 
piite, and a stranger who was only an assistant in the house. For the first 
few days I had no choice but to give way to my elders ard betters; the 
patient steadily sinking all the time. I made a second attempt to appeal 
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to the plain, undeniably plain, evidence of the pulse. Its rapidity was 
unchecked, and its feebleness had increased. The two doctors took of- 
fense at my obstinacy. They said, ‘Mr. Jennings, either we manage this 
case, or you manage it. Which is it to be?’ I said, ‘Gentlemen, give me 
five minutes to consider, and that plain question shall have a plain reply.’' 
When the time had expired 1 was ready with my answer. I said, ‘You 
positivel}^ refuse to try the stimulant treatment?’ They refused in so 
many words. ‘I mean to try it once, gentlemen.’ — ‘Try it, Mr. Jennings, 
and we withdraw from the case.’ I sent down to the cellar for a bottle of 
Champagne; and I administered half a tumberful of it to the patient 
with my own hand. The two physicians took up their hats in silence, and 
left the house.” 

“You had assumed a serious responsibility,” I said. “In your place, 1 
am afraid I should have shrunk from it.” 

“In m 3 ' place, Mr. Blake, you W'ould have remembered that Mr. Candy 
had taken you into his employment, iimler circumstances which made 
you his debtor for life. In my place, you w(Uild have seen him sinking 
hour by hour; and you would have risked any thing rather than let the 
one man on earth who had befriended you die before your eyes. Don’t 
suppose that I had no sense of the terrible position in which I had placed 
myself! There were moments w'hen I felt all the misery of my friendless- 
ness, all the peril of my dreadful responsibility. If I had been a happy 
man, if I had led a prosperous life, I believe I should have sunk under 
the task I had imposed on myself. But I had no happy time to look back 
at, no past peace of mind to force itself into contrast with my present 
anxiety and suspense — and I held firm to nn' resolution through it all. 
I took an interval in the middle of the da 3 ^ when my patient's condition 
was at its best, for the repose I needed. For the rest of the four-and- 
iwenty hours, as long as his life w'as in danger, I never left his bedside. 
Toward sunset, as usual in such cases, the delirium incidental to the 
fever came on. It lasted more or less through the night, and then inter- 
mitted at that terrible time in the early morning — from tw'o o’clock to 
five — when the vital energies even of the healthiest of us are at their 
lowest. It is then that Death gathers in his human harvest most abun- 
dantly. It was then that Death and I fought our fight over the bed whu h 
should have the man who lay on it. I never hesitated in pursuing the 
treatment on which I had staked every thing. When wdne failed, I tried 
brandy. When the other stimulants lost their influence, I doubled the 
dose. After an interval of suspense — the like of which I hope to (iod I 
shall never feel again — there came a day when the rapidity of the pulse 
slightly, but appreciably, diminished, and, better still, there came also 
a change in the beat — an unmistakable change to steadiness and strength. 
Then I knew that I had saved him; and then I own I broke down. 1 laid 
the poor fellow’s wasted hand back on the bed, and burst out crying. .An 
hysterical relief, Mr. Blake — nothing more! Physiology says, and says 
truly, that some men are bom with female constitutions — and I am one 
of them!” 
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He made that bitterly professional apology for his tears, speaking 
quietly and unaffectedly, as he had spoken throughout. His tone ana 
manner, from beginning to end, showed him to be especially, almost 
morbidly, anxious not to set himself up as an object of interest to me. 

‘^You may well ask why 1 have wearied you with all these details?” he 
went on. ‘^It is the only way I can see, Mr. Blake, of properly introducing 
(o you what 1 have to say next. Xow you know exactly what my position 
was at the time of Mr ('andy's illness, you will the more readily under- 
stand the sore need I had of lightening the burden on my mind by giv- 
ing it, at interv.ils, some .sort of relief. I have had the presumption to 
occupy my leisure, for some years past, in writing a book, addressed to 
the members of my profession — a Iionk on the intricate and delicate sub- 
ject of the brain aiuJ the nervous system. My work will probably never 
l)e finished; and it w'lll certainly ne\er ]>e pul lished. It has none the less 
been tlv' friend of many lonely hours and it helped me to while aw’ay 
the anxious time — the time of wailing, anrl nothing else — at Mr Candy's 
bedside. I told you he was delirious, f think*'* And I mentioned the time 
at which his delirium came on^'*" 

•Yes.” 

“Well. I had reached a .section of my book at that time which touched 
on the same que.^tion of delirium 1 won t trouble >ou at any length with 
my theory on thf > -1 ject —1 wall confine my.sell to telling you only w’hat 
it is your present inteie*'^ to know It ha> often occurred to me in the 
course of my medual practice to doulit whether we can justifiahly infer 
—in cases of delirium — that the lo.ss of the faculty of speaking con 
nectedly implies of necessity the loss of the faculty thinking as wtD. 
J\)or ^Ir. ('andy’s illness gave me an opportunity of putting this doubt 
to the test. I tindei stand the art of writing in short-hand; and 1 was able 
to take dowai the patient s ‘wandering'N' exactly as they fell from his lips- 
I)o you see, ]\Ir Blake, what I am coming to at last***" 

I .saw It clearly, and waited with l>reathles> interest to hear more. 
“.\t odds and ends of lime, ' C/ra Jennings went on, “I reproduced 
my short-hantl notes, in the ordinal y form of writing — leaving large 
spaces between ihe liroken phra^e^, and even the single words, as the\ 
had fallen di.'>connectedly from Mr C'andy's lips. I then treated the re- 
.suit thus obtained on snmething like the principle which one adopts in 
putting together a (hild’s ‘pii/zli' ' It is all confusion to begin with, but it 
may be all brought into ordei and ."hape, if you can only find the right 
way. ^Acting on this jilan, 1 lillefl m the blank spaces on the pajM'r with 
what the woids or jihrases (»n either side of it suggested to me as the 
.speakci’s meaning, alteiiiig o\er and over again, until my additions fol- 
lowed naturally on the spoken words which came before them, and fitted 
naturally into the spoken w'oid:. w’hich came after them. The result was 
that I not only occupied in thi.s way many vacant and anxious hours, but 
that I arrived at something which wras (as it seemed to me) a confiriv-i- 
tion of the theory that I held. In plainer words, after putting the broken 
sentences together, 1 found the superior faculty of thinking going on. 
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more or less connectedly, in my patient’s mind, while the inferior facul- 
ty of expression was in a state of almost complete incapacity and con- 
fusion.” 

“One word!” I interposed, eagerly. “Did my name occur in any of his 
wanderings?” 

“You shall hear, Mr. Blake. Among my written proofs of the asser- 
tion which I have just advanced — or, I ought to say, among the written 
experiments, tending to put my assertion to the proof — there is one, in 
which your name occurs. For nearly the whole of one night Mr. Candy’s 
mind was occupied with something between himself and you. I have got 
the broken words, as they dropped from his lips, on one sheet of paper. 
And I have got the links of my own discovering, which connect those 
words together, on another sheet of paper. The product (as the arith- 
meticians would say) is an intelligible statement — first, of something 
actually done in the past; secondly, of something which Mr. Candy con- 
templated doing in the future, if his illness had not got in the way and 
stopped him. The question is whether this does, or does not, represent the 
lost recollection which he vainly attempted to find w^hen you called on 
him this morning?” 

“Not a doubt of it! ” I answered. “Let us go back directly, and look at 
the papers.” 

“Quite impossible, Mr. Blake.” 

“Why?” 

“Put yourself in my position for a moment,” said Ezra Jennings. 
“Would you disclose to another person what had dropped unconsciously 
from the lips of your suffering patient and your helpless friend, without 
first knowing that there was a necessity to justify you in opening your 
lips?” 

I felt that he was unanswerable here; but I tried to argue the ques- 
tion, nevertheless. 

“My conduct in such a delicate matter as you describe/’ I replied, 
“would depend greatly on whether the disclosure was of a nature to com- 
oromise my friend or not.” 

“I have disposed of all necessity for considering that side of the ques- 
tion long since,” said Ezra Jennings. “W^herever my notes included any 
thing which Mr. Candy might have wished to keep secret, those notes 
have been destroyed. My manuscript experiments at my friend’s bed- 
side include nothing now which he would have he.sitated to communicate 
to others, if he had recovered the usfe of his memory. In your case I have 
even reason to suppose that my notes contain something which he actu- 
ally wished to say to you — ” 

“And yet you hesitate?” 

“And yet, I hesitate. Remember the circumstances under which I ob- 
tained the information which I possess! Harmless as it is, I can not pre- 
vail upon myself to give it up to you, unless you first satisfy me that 
there is a reason for doing so. He was so miserably ill Mr. Blake! and he 
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was so helplessly dependent upon Met Is it too much to ask, if I request 
you only to hint to me tvhat your interest is in the lost recollection — or 
what you believe that lost recollection to be?” 

To have answered him with the frankness which his language and his 
manner both claimed from me, would have been to commit myself to 
openly acknowledging that I was suspected of the theft of the Diamond. 
Strongly as Ezra Jennings had intensified the first impulsive interest 
which I had felt in him, he had not overcome my unconquerable reluc- 
tance to disclose the degrading position in which I stood. I took refuge 
once more in the explanatory phrases with which I had prepared myself 
to meet the curiosity of strangers. 

This time I had no reason to complain of a want of attention on the 
part of the person to whom I addressed myself. Ezra Jennings listened 
patiently, even anxiously, until I had done. 

‘T ani.jsorry to have raised your expectations, Mr. Blake, only to dis- 
appoint them,” he said. “Throughout the whole period of Mr. Candy's 
illness, from first to last, not one word about the Diamond escaped his 
lips. The matter with which I heard him connect your name has, I can 
assure you, no discoverable relation whatever with the loss or the re- 
covery of Miss Verinder’s jewel.” 

We arrived, as he said those words, at a place where the highway along 
which we had be^n valking branched off into two roads. One led to Mr. 
Ablewhite’s house, and the other to a moor-land village some two or 
three miles off. Ezra Jennings stopped at the road which led to the vil- 
lage. 

“My way lies in this diction," he said. “I am really and truly sorry, 
Mr. Blake, that I can be of no use to you.” 

His voice told me that he spoke sincerely, pis soft brown eyes rested 
on me for a moment with a look of melancholy interest. He bowed, and 
went, without another word, on his way to the village. 

For a minute or more I stood and watched him, walking farther and 
farther away from me; carrying farther and farther away with him what 
I now firmly believed to be the clue of which I was in search. He turned, 
after walking on a little way, and looked back. Seeing me still standing 
at the place where we had parted, he stopjied, as if doubting whether I 
might not wish to speak to him again. There was no time for me to rea- 
son out my own situation — to remind myself that I was losing my op- 
portunity, at what might be the turning-point of my life, and all to 
flatter nothing more important than my own self-esteem! There was 
only time to call him back first, and to think afterward. I suspect I am 
one of the rashest of existing men, I called him back — and then I said to 
myself, “Now there is no help for it. I must tell him the truth I ” 

He retraced his steps directly, i advanced along the road to meet him. 

“Mr. Jennings,” I said, “I have not treated you quite fairly. My in- 
terest in tracing Mr. Candy's lost recollection is not the interest of 
covering the Moonstone. A serious personal matter is at the bottom of 
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my visit to Yorkshire. I have but one excuse for not having dealt frankly 
with you in this matter. It is more painful to me than I can say, to men- 
tion to any body what my position really is.” 

Ezra Jennings looked at me with the first appearance of embarrass- 
ment which I had seen in him yet. 

“I have no right, IVIr. Blake, and no wish,” he said, “to intrude myself 
into your private affairs. Allow me to ask your pardon, on my side, for 
having (most innocently) put you to a painful test.” 

“You have a perfect right,” I rejoined, “to fix the terms on which you 
feel justified in revealing what you heard at Mr. Candy's bedside. I 
understand and respect the cjelicacy which influences you in this matter. 
How can I expect to be taken into your confidence if I decline to admit 
you into mine? You ought to know, and you shall know why 1 am inter- 
ested in discovering what Mr. Candy wanted to say to me. If I turn out to 
be mistaken in my anticipations, and if you prove unable to help me when 
you are really aware of what I want, I shall trust to your honor to keep 
my secret — and something tells me that I shall not trust in vain.” 

“Stop, Mr. Blake. I have a word to say, which must be said before 
you go any further.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. The grip of some terrible emotion 
seemed to have seized him, and shaken him to the soul. His gypsy com- 
plexion had altered to a livid grayish paleness, his eyes had suddenly be- 
come wild and glittering: his voice had dropped to a tone — low, stern, 
and resolute — which I now heard for the first time. The latent resources 
in the man for good or for evil — it was hard at that moment to say which 
— leaped up in him and showed themselves to me with the suddenness 
of a flash of light. 

“Before you place any confidence in me,'' he went on, “you ought ta 
know, and you must know* under what circumstances I have been re- 
ceived into Mr. Candy’s house. It won't take long. I don't profess, sir, to 
tell my story (as the phrase is) to any man. ]\Iy story will die with me. 
All I ask is to be permitted to tell you what I have told Mr. Candy. If 
you are still in the mind, when you have heard that, to say what you 
have proposed to say, you will command my attention and command my 
services. Shall we walk on?” 

The suppressed misery in his face silenced me. I answered his ques- 
tion by a sign. We walked on. 

After advancing a few hundred yards, Ezra Jennings stopped at a gap 
in the rough stone wall which shut off the moor from the road at this part 
of it. 

“Do you mind resting a little, Mr. Blake'^” he asked “I am not what 
I was — ^and some things shake me.” 

I agreed of course. He led the way through the gap to a patch of turf 
on the heathy ground, screened by bushes and dwarf trees on the side 
nearest to the road, and commanding in the opposite direction a grandly 
desolate view over the broad brown wilderness of the moor. The clouds 
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had gathered within the last half hour. The light was dull; the distance 
was dim. The lovely face of Nature met us, soft and still and colorless — 
met us without a smile. 

We sat down in silence. Ezra Jennings laid aside his hat, and passed his 
hand wearily over his forehead, wearily through his startling white and 
black hair. He tossed his little nosegay of wild flowers away from him, as 
if the remembrances which it recalled were remembrances which hurt 
him now. 

“Mr. Blake!” he said, suddenly, “you are in bad company. The cloud 
of a horrible accusation has rested on me for years. T tell you the worst 
at once. 1 am a man whose life is a wreck, and whose character is gone.” 

1 attempted to speak. He stopped me. 

“No,” he said. “Pardem me, not yet Don't f'ommit yourself to expres- 
sions of <^mpathy which you may afteiward wish to recall. I have men- 
tioned an accusation which has rested on me for years. There are circum- 
stances in connection with it that tell against me I can not bring myself 
to acknowledge what the accusation is And T am incapable, perfectly 
incai)ablc, of i)roving my innocence I (an only assert my innocence. T 
assert it, sir, on my oath as a Christian It is useless to appeal to my 
honor as a man." 

He paused aiiP’ii ' looked round at him He never looked at me in re- 
turn His whole being seem*''d to he absorbed in the agony of recollecting, 
and in the cff(M*t to speak 

“There is much lh<it I might ‘^ay," he \\ent on, “about the merciless 
treatment of me by my own family, and the merciless enmity to which I 
have fallen a victim Bui the harm is done the wrong is beyond all rem- 
edy now I decline to weary or (lNtiO''S ycni, sir, if 1 can help it At the 
outset of my career in this country, ihe \i!e slander to which 1 have re- 
ferred struck me down at once and loiever I resigned my aspirations in 
my profession — obscurity was the only hope left for me. I parted with the 
w(3man I loved -how could 1 condemn hei to share my disgrace^ A 
medical assistant s place offered it^elt, in a remote corner of England. I 
got the place. It promised me tu-ate, it promised me obscurity, as I 
thought. 1 was wrong. Fa il ie{)ort, with time and chance to help it, travels 
patiently, and lia\els far. T'he accu>ation from w’hich I had lied follow'cd 
me. I got warning of its approach I was able to leave my situation volun- 
tarily, wuth the tcstimomaK that 1 had earned. They got me another situ- 
ation, in another remote distiict Time pa'^sed again; and again the slan- 
der that was death to my chaiacter found me out On this occasion T had 
no w'arning. My employer said, ‘Mr Jennings, I have no complaint to 
make ag.iinst 3’ou , but > ou must •^el yourself right, or leave me.' I had but 
one choice — I left him. It's usek ^ to dwell on what I suffered after that. 
I am tmly fort}^ \Tais old now Lo(»k at my face, and let it tell for me the 
st(iry of some miserable }ears It ended in my drifting to this place, an 1 
meeting with Mr (\indy He wanted an assistant. I referred him, on the 
question of capacity, to my last employer. The question of character re 
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mained. I told him what I have told you — and more. I warned him that 
there were difficulties in the way, even if he believed me. ‘Here, as else- 
where,’ I said, ‘I scorn the guilty evasion of living under an assumed 
name; I am no safer at Frizinghdl than at other places from the cloud 
that follows me, go where I may.’ He answered, ‘I don’t do things by 
halves — I believe you, and I pity you. If you will risk what may happen, 
/ will risk it too.’ God Almighty bless him! He has given me shelter, he 
has given me employment, he has given me rest of mind — and I have the 
certain conviction (I have had it for some months past) that nothing will 
happen now to make him regret it.” 

“The slander has died out?” I said. 

“The slander is as active as ever. But when it follows me here it will 
come too late.” 

“You will have left the place?” 

“No, Mr. Blake — I shall be dead. For ten years past I have suffered 
from an incurable internal complaint. I don’t disguise from you that I 
diould have let the agony of it kill me long since but for one last interest 
in life, which makes my existence of some importance to me still. I want 
to provide for a person — very dear to me — whom I shall never see again. 
My own little patrimony is hardly sufficient to make her independent of 
the world. The hope, if I could only live long enough, of increasing it to 
a certain sum, has impelled me to resist the disease by such palliative 
means as I could devise. The one effectual palliative in my case is — 
opium. To that all-potent and all-merciful drug I am indebted for a re- 
spite of many years from my sentence of death. But even the virtues of 
opium have their limit. The progress of the disease has gradually forced 
me from the use of opium to the abuse of it. I am feeling the penalty at 
last. My nervous system is shattered; my nights are nights of horror. The 
end is not far off now. Let it come — I have not lived and worked in vain. 
The little sum is nearly made up ; and I have the means of completing it, 
if my last reserves of life fail me sooner than I expect I hardly know how 
I have wandered into telling you this. I don’t think I am mean enough to 
appeal to your pity. Perhaps, I fancy you may be all the readier to be- 
lieve me, if you know that what I have said to you I have said with the 
certain knowledge in me that I am a dying man. There is no disguising, 
Mr. Blake, that you interest me. I have attempted to make my poor 
friend’s loss of memory the means of bettering my acquaintance with you. 
I have speculated on the chance of your feeling a passing curiosity about 
what he wanted to say, and of my being able to satisfy it. Is there no 
excuse for my intruding myself on you? Perhaps there is some excuse. A 
man who has lived as I have lived has his bitter moments when he pon- 
ders over human destiny. You have youth, health, riches, a place in the 
world, a prospect before you — you, and such as you, show me the sunny 
side of human life, and reconcile me with the world that I am leaving, 
before I go. However this talk between us may end, I shall not forget 
that you have done me a kindness in doing that. It rests with you, sir, to 
say what you proposed saying, or to wish me good-morning.” 
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I had but one answer to make to that appeal. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation I told him the truth as unreservedly as I have told it in these pages. 

He started to his feet, and looked at me with breathless eagerness as I 
approached the leading incident of my story. 

“It is certain that I went into the room,” I said; “it is certain that I 
took the Diamond. I can only meet those two plain facts by declaring 
that, do what I might, I did it without my own knowledge. You may be- 
lieve that I have spoken the truth — ” 

Ezra Jennings caught me excitedly by the arm. 

“Stop!” he said. “You have suggested more to me than you suppose. 
Have you ever been accustomed to the use of opium?” 

“I never tasted it in my life.” 

“Were your nerves out of order at this time last year? Were you un- 
usually restless and irritable?” 

“Yes.’" 

“Did you sleep badly?” 

“Wretchedly. Many nights I never slept at all.” 

“Was the birthday night an exception? Try and remember. Did you 
sleep well on that one occasion?” 

“I do remember’ I slept soundly.” 

He dropped mv r»rm as suddenly as he had taken it — and looked at 
me with the air of a man whose mind was relieved of the last doubt that 
rested on it. 

“This is a marked day in your life and in mine,” he said, gravely. “I 
am absolutely certain, Mr. Blake, of one thing — I have got what Mr. 
Candy wanted to say to you, this morning, in the notes that I took at 
my patient s bedside. Wait! that is not all. I am firmly persuaded that I 
can prove you to have been unconscious of what you were about when 
you entered the room and took the Diamond Give me time to think, and 
time to question you. I believe the vindication of your innocence is in my 
hands!” 

“Explain yoiir.self, for God s siike’ What do you mean?” 

In the excitement of our colloquy we had walked on a few steps beyond 
the clump of dwarf trees which had hitherto screened us from view. Be- 
fore Ezra Jennings could answ'er me he w'as hailed from the high-road 
by a man, in great agitation, who had been evidently on the lookout for 
him. 

“I am coming,” he called back, “I am coming as fast as I can!” He 
turned to me. “There is an urgent case waiting for me at the village yon- 
der; I ought to have been there half an hour since — I must attend to it 
at once. Give me tw’o hours from this time, and call at Mr. Candy’s again 
— and I will engage to be ready or you.” 

“How am I to wait!” I exclaimed, impatiently. “Cant you quiet my 
mind by a word of explanation before we part?” 

“This is far too serious a matter to be explained in a hurry, Mr. Blake. 
I am not willfully trying your patience — I should only be adding to your 
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suspense if T attempted to relieve it as things are now. At Frizinghall, sir, 
m two hours^ lime! ’’ 

The man on Ihe high-ioad hailed him again. He hurried away and left 
ne. 


CHAPTER X 

How the interval of suspense to which I was now condemned might have 
affected other men in my position, 1 can not pretend to say The indiience 
of the two hours' probaiion upon my temperament was simply this: 1 felt 
physically incapable of lemaining still in any one plaa% «ind morally in- 
cap:)cible of speaking to any one human being, until 1 had first heard all 
that Ezra Jennings had to say to me. 

In this frame of mind 1 not only abandoned my contemplated visit to 
Mrs. Ablewhite — I even shrank from encountering Gabriel Betleredge 
himself. 

Returning to Frizinghall. I left a note for Bettercdge, telling him that 
I had been unexpectedly called away for a few hours, but that he might 
certainly expect me to return toward three o'clock in the afternoon. 1 
requested him, in the interval, to order his dinner at the usual hour, and 
to amii.^e himself as he pleased. He had. as well 1 knew, hosts of friends 
in Frizinghall, and he would be at no loss how to fill up his time until 
I returned tv) the hotel. 

This done, 1 made the best of my way out of town again, and roamed 
the lonely moor-land country which surrounds hVizinglirdl. until my 
watch told me that it was time, at last, to return to Mr. Candy's house 

1 found Ezra Jennings ready and waiting for me 

He was sitting alone in a bare little room, which communicated by a 
glazed door with a surgery. Hideous colored diagrams of the ravage> of 
hideous diseases, decorated the barren buff-colored walls. A book-ease 
filled with dingy medical works, and ornamented at the top with a skull, 
in place of the customary bust, a large deal table copiously sphushed with 
ink; wooden chairs of the sort that are seen in kitchens aneJ cotlage^^ a 
threadbare drugget in the middle of the tlcjor, a sink of w’ater, with a 
basin and WMSte-pipe roughly let into the w^all, horribly suggestive of its 
connection with surgical operations — comprised the entire furniture of 
the room. The bees weie humming among a few llow’crs placed in pots 
outside the window*, the birds were singing in the garden, and the faint 
intermittent jingle of a tuneless piano in some neighboring house, forced 
itself now and again on the ear. Jn any other place, these every-day 
sounds might have .spoken pleasantly of the every-day world outside 
Here they came in as intruders on a silence which nothing but human 
suffering had the privilege to disturb 1 looked at the mahogany instru- 
ment-case, and at the huge roll of lint, occupying places of their own on 
the book-shelves, and shuddered inwardly as I thought of the sounds, 
familiar and appropriate to the every-day use of Ezra Jennings’s room. 

“1 make no apology, Mr. Blake, for the place in which I am receiving 
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you/’ he said. “It is the only room in the house, at this hour of the clay, 
in which we can feel quite sure of being left undisturbed. Here are my 
papers ready for you; and here are two books to which we may have oc- 
casion to refer, before we have done. Bring your chair to the table, and 
we shail be able to consult them together.” 

I drew up to the table, and K/ia Jennings handed me his manuscript 
notes. 'J'hey consisted of two larg(‘ folio leaves of paper. One leaf con- 
tained wilting which only covered the surface at intervals The other 
presented wiiling, in red and black ink, which completely filled the page 
from tof) to I'ottom. In the irritated stale of my curiosity at that mo- 
ment, 1 laid aside the seiond .sh(‘et of paper in despair. 

“Ha\e some mercy cm mel" I said ‘ 'fell me what 1 am to expect be- 
fore 1 altemiit to read this." 

“\\ illingly, Mr BLike. Do you inmcl my asking you one or two more 
(tuestion.s*?” 

“Ask me any thing you like*” 

He looked at nu* with the sad smile on Iin lips, and the kindly interest 
i n his so ft brow n c^y es 

‘A oil have already told me," he said, “that you have never — to your 
know’ie»lge - tasted opium in your life " 

“To my knowledge'"" 1 repeated 

“\ou will uncki'-toi'd duec'tly why I speak with that re.servation Let 
Us goon. You aie not aware of ever Ikimpl! taken o[)iurn .\t this time, last 
year, you weie suffeiing from per\ oils in jial ion, and \ou slept wTetchedly 
at night On the mglit of the birthday, howt \ct there was an exception to 
the rule -\ou si(‘pt 'm I righi, -o far' ' 

“Quite right 

“('an \i)u ai-i-sign any cause for \oiir iier\ mis ‘suffering and your w’anl 
of sleep''" 

“I Ciin assimi no cause Old Betteredge made a guess at the cause, I 
lemembcT. But that hardly wortli nuniimung " 

“I’arclon me .\ny thing 1-1 wmih nieniioning in ^'Uch a case as this. Bet- 
teic^dge attiibuted \i)ur '^Ieeple>snes*^ to something. To what? 

'1 o m> lea\ iiig off •-moking 

Had you been an Inibitual ^m-’ker'-' ' 

• Yes ' 

* Did you leave off the habit ,•^uudenl} 

“Yes.' 

“Betleredge was peifeillv right. Mi Blake \Yhen smoking is a habit, 
a man must have no lommoii conMitution ^^ho can leave it off suddenly 
without some lempoiary d image to his nervous system Your sleepless 
nights aie ac counted for. to iny mind, ^ly next quo'^tion icfers lo Mr. 
Candy Do you lemember having entered into any thing like a dispute 
with him — at the birthday dinner or afterward — on the subject of liis 
profession?" 

The (luestion instantly awakened one of my dormant remembrances in 
connection with the birthday festival. The foolish wrangle which look 
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place on that occasion, between Mr. Candy and myself, will be found, 
described at much greater length than it deserves, in the tenth chapter of 
Betteredge s Narrative. The details there presented of the dispute — so 
little had I thought of it afterward — entirely failed to recur to my mem- 
ory. All that I could now recall, and all that I could tell Ezra Jennings, 
was that I had attacked the art of medicine at the dinner-table with suf- 
ficient rashness and sufficient pertinacity to put even Mr. Candy out of 
temper for the moment. I also remembered that Lady Verinder had in- 
terfered to stop the dispute, and that the little doctor and T had “made it 
up again,” as the children say, and had become as good friends as ever 
before we shook hands that night. 

“There is one thing more,” said Ezra Jennings, “which it is very im- 
portant that I should know. Had you any reason for feeling any special 
anxiety about the Diamond at this time last year?” 

“I had the strongest reasons for feeling anxiety about the Diamond. I 
knew it to be the object of a conspiracy; and I was warned to take 
measures for Miss Verinder’s protection, as the possessor of the stone.” 

“Was the safety of the Diamond the subject of conversation between 
you and any other person immediately before you retired to rest on the 
birthday night?” 

“It was the subject of a conversation between Lady Verinder and her 
daughter — ” 

“Which took place in your hearing?” 

“Yes.” 

Ezra Jennings took up his notes from the table and placed them in 
my hands. 

“Mr. Blake,” he said, “if you read those notes now, by the light which 
my questions and your answers have thrown on them, you will make two 
astounding discoveries concerning yourself. You will find. First, that you 
entered Miss Verinder s sitting-room and took the Diamond, in a state of 
trance produced by opium. Secondly, that the opium was given to you by 
Mr. Candy —without your own knowledge — as a practical refutation of 
the opinions which you had expressed to him at the birthday dinner.” 

I sat, with the papers in my hand, completely stupefied. 

“Try and forgive poor Mr. Candy,” said the assistant, gently. “He has 
flone dreadful mischief, I own; but he has done it innocently. If you will 
look at the notes you will see that — but for his illness — he would have 
returned to Lady Verinder’s the morning after the party, and would have 
acknowledged the trick that he had played you. Miss Verinder would 
have heard of it, and Miss Verinder would have questioned him — and the 
truth which has laid hidden for a year would have been discovered in a 
day.” 

I began to regain my self-possession. “Mr. Candy is beyond the reach 
of my resentment,” I said, angrily. “But the trick that he played me is 
not the less an act of treachery for all that. I may forgive, but 1 shall 
never forget it.” 

“Every medical man commits that act of treachery, Mr. Blake, in the 
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course of his practice. The ignorant distrust of ofMum (in England) is by 
no means confined to the lower and less cultivated classes. Every doctor 
in Ipge practice finds himself, every now and then, obliged to deceive his 
patients, as Mr. Candy deceived you. I don^t defend the folly of pla)ring 
you a trick under the circumstances. I only plead with you for a more 
accurate and more merciful construction of motives.’^ 

“How was it done?” I asked. “Who gave me the laudanum without 
my knowing it myself?” 

“I am not able to tell you. Nothing relating to that part of the matter 
dropped from Mr. Candy's lips, all through his illness. Perhaps your own 
memory may point to the person to be suspected?” 

“No.” 

“It is useless, in that case, to pursue the inquiry. The laudanum was 
secretly given to you in some way. Let us leave it there and go on to 
matters iii more immediate importance. Read my notes, if you can. 
Familiarize your mind with what has happened in the past. I have some- 
thing very bold and very startling to propose to you which relates to the 
future.” 

Those last words roused me. 

I looked at the papers, in the order in which Ezra Jennings had placed 
them in my hands. The paper which contained the smaller quantity of 
writing was the uppermost of the two. On this the disconnected words 
and fragments of sentences which had dropped from Mr. Candy in delir- 
ium appeared, as follows: 

“. . . . Mr. Franklin Blake .... and agreeable .... down a peg 
. . . . medicine .... c'^nfosses .... sleep at night .... tell him 
.... out of order .... medicine .... he tells me ... . and grop- 
ing in the dark mean one and the same thing .... all the company at 
the dinner-table I say . . . groping after sleep .... noth- 

ing but medicine . . .he says .... leading the blind .... know 
what it means .... witty .... a night s rest in spite of his teeth 
. . . . wants sleep . . . Lady X’erinder’s medicine-chest .... five- 

and-twenty minims .... without his knowing it ... . to-morrow 
morning .... Well, Mr. Blake .... medicine to-day .... never 
. . . . without it . . . out, Mr. Candy .... excellent .... with- 

out it ... . down on him .... truth .... something besides 
. . . . excellent . . . dose of laudanum, sir ... . bed .... what 

.... medicine now ” 

There the first of the two sheets of paper came to an end. I handed it 
back to Ezra Jennings. 

“That is what you heard at his bedside?” I said. 

“Literally and exactly w^hat 1 heard,” he answered; “except that the 
repetitions are not transferred here from my short-hand notes. He reiter- 
ated certain words and phrases a dozen times over, fifty times over, just 
as he attached more or less importance to the idea which they repre- 
sented. The repetitions, in this sense, were of some assistance to me in 
putting together those fragments. Don’t suppose,” he added, pointing to 
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the second sheet of paper, “that I claim to have reproduced the expres- 
sions which Mr. Candy himself would have used if he had been capable 
of speaking connectedly. I only say that I have penetrated through the 
obstacle of the disconnected expression to the thought which was under- 
lying it connectedly all the time. Judge for yourself.” 

I turned to the second sheet of paper, which I now knew to be the key 
to the first. 

Once more, Mr. Candy’s wanderings appeared, copied in black ink; 
the intervals between the phrases being filled up by Ezra Jennings in red 
ink. I reproduce the result here, in one plain form; the original language 
and the interpretation of it coming close enough together in these pages 
to be easily compared and verified. 

“. . . . Mr. Franklin Blake is clever and agreeable, but he wants tak- 
ing down a peg when he talks of medicine. He confesses that he has been 
suffering from want of sleep at night. I tell him that his nerves are out of 
order, and that he ought to take medicine. He tells me that taking medi- 
cine and groping in the dark mean one and the same thing. I'his before 
all the company at the dinner-table. I say to him, you are groping after 
sleep, and nothing but medicine can help you to find it He says to me, I 
have heard of the blind leading the blind, and now I know what it means. 
Witty — but I can give him a night’s rest in spite of his teeth. He really 
wants sleep: and Lady Verinder’s medicine-chest is at my disposal. Give 
him five-and-twenty minims of laudanum to-night, without his knowing 
it; and then call to-morrow morning. 'Well, Mr. Blake, will you try a lit- 
tle medicine to-day? You will never sleep without it.’ — ‘There you are 
out, Mr. Candy: I have had an excellent night’s rest without it.’ Then 
come down on him with the truth! ‘You have had something besides an 
excellent night’s rest; you had a dose of laudanum, sir, before you went 
to bed. What do you say to the art of medicine now?’ ” 

Admiration of the ingenuity which had woven this smooth and finished 
texture out of the raveled skein was naturally the first impression that 
I felt on handing the manuscript back to Ezra Jennings. He modestly in- 
terrupted the first few words in which my sense of surprise expressed it- 
self, by asking me if the conclusion which he had drawn from his notes 
was also the conclusion at which my own mind has arrived 

“Do you believe as I believe,” he said, “that you were acting under the 
influence of the laudanum in doing all that you did, on the night of Miss 
Verinder’s birthday, in Lady Verinder’s housed” 

“I am too ignorant of the influence of laudanum to have an opinion of 
my own,” I answered. “I can only follow your opinion, and feel convinced 
that you are right.” 

“Very well. The next question is this: You are convinced; and I am 
convinced — ^how are we to carry our conviction to the minds of other 
people?” 

I pointed to the two manuscripts, lying on the table between us. Ezra 
Jennings shook his head. 

“Useless, Mr. Blake! Quite useless, as they stand now, for three un* 
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answerable reasons. In the first place, those notes have been taken under 
circumstances entirely out of the experience of the mass of mankind. 
Against them, to begin with! In the second place, those notes represent 
a medical and metaphysical theory. Against them, once more! In the 
third place, those notes are of my making; there is nothing but my asser- 
tion to the contrary to guarantee that they are not fabrications. Remem- 
ber what I told you on the moor — and ask yourself what my assertion is 
worth. No! my notes have Init one value, looking to the verdict of the 
world outside. Your innocence is to be vindicated; and they show how it 
can be done. We must put our conviction to the proof — and You are the 
man to prove it.” 

*4Iow>” I asked. 

He leaned eagerly nearer to me across the table that divided us. 

^^Are you willing to try a bold experiment.'"" 

'*! will do anything to clear myself of the suspicion that rests on me 
now.” 

‘‘Will you submit to some personal inconvenience for a time?" 

“To any inconvenience, no matter what it may be " 

“Will you be guided implicitly by my advice It may expose you to the 
ridicule of fools; it may subject you to the remonstrances of friends 
who.se opinions you are bound to respect — " 

“Tell me wlui^ to do! ” I broke out impatiently. “And come w^hat may, 
ni do it.” 

‘‘You shall do this, Mr. Blake,” he ans^\ered. “You shall steal the 
Diamond, unconsciously, for the second time, in the presence of wit- 
nesses whose testimony is oeyond dispute." 

1 started to my feet. 1 tried to speak. 1 could only look at him. 

“I believe it can be done,” he went on. “And it shall be done — if you 
will only help me. Try to ccmipose yourself — sit dovMi, and hear what I 
have to say to you. You have resumed the habit of smoking, I have seen 
that for myself. How long have you resumed it^" 

“For nearly a year.” 

“Do you smoke more or les.^ than \oii did'"" 

“More ” 

‘‘Will you give up the habit again’'* Suddenly, mind’ as you gave it up 
before.” 

1 began dimly to see his drift * 1 \m11 give it up from this moment,’^ I 
answered. 

“If the same consequences follow which followed last June." said 
Ezra Jennings — “if you suffer once more as you suffered then, from 
sleepless nights, shall have gamed our first step. We shall have put 
you back again into something cssimilating to your ner\-ous condition on 
the birthday night. If we can next revive, or nearly revive, the domestic 
circumstances which surrounded you; and if we can occupy your m^nd 
again with the various ciuestions concerning the Diamoiul winch foiiji- 
crly agitated it, we shall have leplaced you, as nearly as j^ossible, in the 
same position, physically and morally, in which the opium found you 
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last year. In that case we may fairly hope that a repetition of the dose 
will lead, in a greater or lesser degree, to a repetition of the result. There 
is my proposal, expressed in a few hasty words. You shall now see what 
reasons I have to justify me in making it.” 

He turned to one of the books at his side, and opened it at a places 
marked by a small slip of paper. 

‘‘Don’t suppose that I am going to weary you with a lecture on phys- 
iology,” he said. “I think myself bound to prove, in justice to both of 
us, that I am not asking you to try this experiment in deference to any 
theory of my own devising. Admitted principles and recognized author- 
ities justify me in the view that I take. Give me five minutes of your at- 
tention, and I will undertake to show you that science sanctions my pro- 
posal, fanciful as it may seem. Here, in the first place, is the physiological 
principle on which I am acting, stated by no less a person than Dr. Car- 
penter. Read it for yourself.” 

He handed me the slip of paper which had marked the place in the 
book. It contained a few lines of writing, as follows: 

“There seems much ground for the belief that every sensory impression 
which has once been recognized by the perceptive consciousness, is regis- 
tered (so to speak) in the brain, and may be reproduced at some sub- 
sequent time, although there may be no consciousness of its existence in 
the mind during the whole intermediate period.” 

^‘Is that plain, so far?” asked Ezra Jennings. 

“Perfectly plain.” 

He pushed the open book across the table to me, and pointed to a pas- 
sage marked by pencil lines. 

“Now,” he said, “read that account of a case which has — as I believe 
— a direct bearing on your own position, and on the experiment which I 
am tempting you to try. Observe, Mr. Blake, before you begin, that I 
am now referring you to one of the greatest of English physiologists. 
The book in your hand is Doctor Elliotson’s Human Physiology: and 
the case which the doctor cites rests on the well-known authority of Mr. 
Combe.” 

The passage pointed out to me was expressed in these terms: 

“Doctor Abel informed me,” says Mr. Combe, “of an Irish porter to a 
warehouse, who forgot, when sober, what he had done when drunk, but, 
being drunk, again recollected the transactions of his former state of in- 
toxication. On one occasion, being drunk, he had lost a parcel of some 
value, and in his sober moments, could give no account of it Next time he 
was intoxicated he recollected that he had left a parcel at a certain house, 
and there being no address on it, it had remained there safely, and was got 
on his calling for it.” 

“Plain again?” asked Ezra Jennings. 

“As plain as need be.” 

He put back the slip of paper in its place, and closed the book. 
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“Are you satisfied that I have not spoken without good authority to 
support me?” he asked. “If not, I have only to go to those book-shelves, 
and you have only to read the passages which I can point out to you.” 

“I am quite satisfied,” I said, “without reading a word more.” 

“In that case, we may return to your own personal interest in this mat- 
ter. I am bound to tell you that there is something to be said against the 
experiment as well as for it. If we could, this year, exactly reproduce, in 
your case, the conditions as they existed last year, it is physiologically 
certain that we should arrive at exactly the same result. But this — there 
is no denying it — is simply impossible. We can only hope to approximate 
to the conditions; and if we don’t succeed in getting you nearly enough 
back to what you were, this venture of ours will fail. If we do succeed — 
and I am myself hopeful of success — ^you may at least so far repeat your 
proceedings on the birthday night as to satisfy any reasonable person 
that you are guiltless, morally speaking, of the theft of the Diamond. I 
believe, Mr. Blake, I have now stated the question, on both sides of it, as 
fairly as I can, within the limits that I have imposed on myself. If there 
is any thing that I have not made clear to you, tell me what it is — and if 
I can enlighten you, I will.” 

“All that you have explained to me,” I said, “I understand perfectly. 
But I own I am nuzzled on one point, which you have not made clear to 
me yet.” 

“What is the point?” 

“I don’t understand the effect of the laudanum on me. I don't under- 
stand my walking down stairs, and ainng corridors, and my opening and 
shutting the drawers of a cabinet, and my going back again to my own 
room. All these are active proceedings. I thought the influence of opium 
was first to stupefy you, and then to send you to sleep.” 

“The common error about opium, Mr. Blake! I am at this moment ex- 
erting my intelligence (such as it i>) in your service, under the influence 
of a dose of laudanum, some ten times larger than the dose Mr. Candy 
administered to you. But don't tnist to my authority— even on a ques- 
tion which comes within my own personal experience. I anticipated the 
objection you have just made; and I have again provided myself with 
independent testimony, which will carry its due weight wdth it in your 
own mind, and in the minds of your friends.” 

He handed me the second of the two books which he had by him on the 
table. 

“There,” he said, “are the far-famed ’Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater!’ Take the book away with you, and read it. At the p:issage which 
I have marked you will find that when De Quincey had committed what 
he calls ‘a debauch of opium,’ ' either went to the gallery at the Opera 
to enjoy the music, or he wandered about the London markets on Sat- 
urday night, and interested himself in observing all the little shifts a id 
bargainings of the poor in providing their Sunday dinners. So much tor 
the capacity of a man to occupy himself actively, and to move about 
from place to place under the influence of opium.” 
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“I am answered so far/’ I said; “but I am not answered yet as to the 
effect produced by the opium on myself.” 

“I will try to answer you in few words/’ said Ezra Jennings. “The ac- 
tion of opium is comprised, in the majority of cases, in two influences — a 
stimulating influence first, and a sedative influence afterward. Under the 
stimulating influence, the latest and most vivid impressions left on your 
mind — namely, the impressions relating to the Diamond — would be 
likely, in your morbidly sensitive nervous condition, to become intensi- 
fied in your brain, and would subordinate to themselves your judgment 
and your will — exactly as an ordinary dream subordinates to itself your 
judgment and your \m11. Little by little, under this action, any ai)i>re- 
hensions about the safety of the Diamond which you might have felt 
during the day, would be liable to develop themselves from the state of 
doubt to the state of certainty — w’ould imjxd you into practical action 
to preserve the jewel — would direct your steps, with that motive in view, 
into the room w'hich you entered — and would guide your hand to the 
draw’crs of the cabinet, until you had found the drawer which held the 
stone. In the spiritualized intoxication of opium, you would do all that. 
Later, as the sedative action began to gain on the stimulant action, you 
would slowly become inert and stupefied. Later still, you would fall into 
a deep sleep. When the morning came, and the effect of the oiiium had 
been all ^^lept off, you would w'ake as absolutely ignorant of what you 
had done in the night as if you had been living at the \ntipodcs.— Have 
I made it tolerably clear to you, so far''’" 

“You have made it so clear,” T said, “that I w\'int >ou to go farther 
You have shown me how T entered the room, and how' I came to take the 
Diamond. But Miss \>rinder saw me leave the room again, wath the 
jewrel in my hand. Can you trace my proceedings from that moment^ 
Can you guess what I did next^” 

“That is the very point I was coming to,” he rejoined. “It is a question 
with me w'hether the experipient w^hich I propose as a means of vindi- 
cating your -nnocence may not also be made a means of recovering the 
lost Diamond as w’cll. When you left Miss Verinder's sitting-ioom, wdth 
the jewel in your hand, you w’cnt back in all probaliility to your own 
room — ” 

“Yes; and W’hat then'-'" 

“It is possible, Mi. Blake — I dare not say more — that your idea of 
preserving the Diamond led, by a natural sequence, to the idea of hiding 
the Diamond, and that the place in which you hid it was somewhere in 
your bedroom. In that event, the case of the Irish porter may be your 
case. You may remember, under the influence of the second dose of 
opium, the place in which you hid the Diamond under the influence of 
the first.” 

It was my turn, now, to enlighten Ezra Jennings. I stopped him be- 
fore he could say any more. 

“'You are speculating,” I said, “on a result which can not possibly take 
place. The Diamond is, at this moment, in London.” 
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He started, and looked at me in great surprise. 

“In London?” he repeated. “How did it get to London from Lady \ e- 
rinder s house?” 

“Nobody knows.” 

“You removed it uitli your own Iiand from Miss \'erinder’s room Ho\^ 
was it taken out of your keeping'*" 

“I have no idea how it was taken init of my keeping.” 

“Hid you see it, wlicn voii woke in the morning‘s” 

“No.” 

“II as ]Miss Verinder recovered p< >'^ses‘-ion of it’'” 

“No” 

“Mr. Blake! there seems to be something here which \Aant5 clearing 
up ]\Iay I cLsk how you know that the Diamond is, at this moment, in 
London 

I had ])ut prei isi'ly the same cjuestion to Mr. Bruff, when T made my 
first iiKjiiiries about the Moonstone, on lay return to Pmgland. In answer- 
ing L/aa Jdinings, I ^ncordingly np^sitcfl what I had myself heard from 
the lawyers own lips--and what aheady familiar to the readers of 
these jiages. 

He showed [dairily that he was nf»t satisfied with my reply. 

“With all defer* r.ce to you,” he said. ‘ and with all deference to your 
legal adviser, 1 njaintain the opinion which I expressed just now. It rests. 
I am w'ell aware, on a mere assumfition Pardon me for reminding you 
that your opinion also re^ls on a me»e a'^-^iimption as well.” 

I’he view he look of the matter was entirely new to me. I waited anx- 
iously to hear how he v’oiikl defend il 

“/ assume, ' pursued F.zra Jennings, ‘ that the influence of the opium 
-after im[)elling yini to possess yourself of the Diamond, with the pur- 
pose of securing Us .safety- -might aLo impel you, acting under the same 
inlluence and the same motive, to lude it somewhere in your own room 
Ynu assume that the Hindoo conspirators could by no possibility com- 
mit a mistake. The Indians went to Mr. Luker s house after the Dia 
mond — and, therefore, in Mr. Luker s possession the Diamond must be’ 
Have you 4iny evidence to prove that the Moonstone was taken to Lon- 
don at all' You can’t even guess h(»w, or by whom, it W’as removed from 
Lady Verinder s house' Have you any evidence that the jew’el w’as 
pledged to Mr. Luker? He declare> that he nevTr heard of the Moon- 
stone and his bankers’ receipt acknowledges nothing but the deposit td 
a valuable of great price. The Intiians assume that Mr. Luker is lying — 
and you a.ssunie ag.iin that the Indians are right. All I say in defense of 
my view Is — that it is possible Whal more, ^Ir. Blake, either logically 
or legally, can be said for yours" ’ 

It was put strongly, but there was no denying that it was put truly as 
well. 

“I confe.ss you stagger me,” I replied. “Do you object to my writing 
to Mr. Bruff, and telling him what you have said?” 

“On the contrary, I shall be glad if you will write to Mr. Bruff. If we 
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consult his experience we may see the matter under a new light. For the 
present, let us return to our experiment with the opium. We have decided 
that you leave off the habit of smoking from this moment?’* 

“From this moment.” 

“That this is the first step. The next step is to reproduce, as nearly as 
we can, the domestic’circumstances which surrounded you last year.” 

How was this to be done? Lady Verinder was dead. Rachel and I, so 
long as the suspicion of theft rested on me, were parted irrevocably. 
Godfrey Ablewhite was away, traveling on the Continent. Tt w^as simply 
impossible to re-assemble the people who had inhabited the house when 
I had slept in it last. The statement of this objection did not appear to 
embarrass Ezra Jennings. He attached very little importance, he said, 
to re-assembling the same people — ^seeing that it would be vain to expect 
them to re-assume the various positions which they had occupied toward 
me in the past time. On the other hand, he considered it essential to the 
success of the experiment that I should see the same objects about me 
which had surrounded me when I was last in the house. 

“Above all things,” he said, “you must sleep in the room which you 
slept in on the birthday night, and it must be furnished in the same way. 
The stairs, the corridors, and Miss Verinder’s sitting-room, must also be 
restored to what they were when you saw them last. It is absolutely nec- 
essary, Mr. Blake, to replace every article of furniture in that part of 
the house which may now be put away. The sacrifice of your cigars will 
be useless unless we can get Miss Verinder’s permission to do that.” 

“Who is to apply to her for permission?” I asked. 

“Is it not possible for you to apply?” 

“Quite out of the question. After what has passed between us on the 
subject of the lost Diamond, I can neither see her, nor write to her, as 
things are now.” 

Ezra Jennings paused, and considered for a moment. 

“May I ask you a delicate-question?” he said. 

I signed to him to go on. 

“Am I right, Mr. Blake, in fancying (from one or two things which 
have dropped from you) that you felt no common interest in Miss Ve- 
rinder in former times?” 

“Quite right.” 

“Was the feeling returned?” 

“It was.” 

“Do you think Miss Verinder would be likely to feel a strong interest 
in the attempt to prove your innocence?” 

“I am certain of it.” 

“In that case / will write to Miss Verinder — if you will give me leave.” 

“Telling her of the proposal that you have made to me?” 

“Telling her of every thing that has passed between us to-day.” 

It is needless to say that I eagerly accepted the service which he had 
offered to me. 

“I shall have time to write by to-day’s post,” he said, looking at his 
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watch. “Don’t forget to lock up your cigars when you get back to the 
hotel I I will call to-morrow morning and hear how you have passed the 
night.” 

I rose to take leave of him, and attempted to express the grateful sense 
of his kindness which I really felt. 

He pressed my hand gently. “Remember what I told you on the 
moor,” he answered. “If I can do you this little service, Mr. Blake, I 
shall feel it like a last gleam of sunshine failing on the evening of a long 
and cloudy day.” 

We parted. It was then the fifteenth of June. The events of the next 
ten days — every one of them more or less directly connected with the ex- 
periment of which I was the passive object — are all placed on record, 
exactly as they happened, in the Journal habitually kept by Mr. Candy’s 
assistant. In the pages of Ezra Jennings nothing is concealed, and noth- 
ing is forgotten. Let Ezra Jennings tell how the venture with the opium 
was tried, and how it ended. 



FOURTH NARRATIVE 


Extracted jrom the Journal oj Ezra Jennings 

1849. — IS ... . With some interruption from patients, and 
some interruption from pain, I finished my letter to Miss X'erinder in 
time for to-day’s post. I failed to make it as short a letter as 1 could have 
wished. But I think I have made it plain. It leaves her entirely mistress 
of her own decision. If she consents to assist the experiment, she con- 
sents of her own free-will, and not as v favor to Mr. Franklin Blake or 
to me. 

June 16. — Rose late, after a dreadful night; the vengeance of yester- 
day’s opium pui suing me through a serio of frightful dreams. At one 
time, I wa> whirling thiough empty space \Mth the phantoms of the dead, 
friends and enemies together At another, the one beloved face which I 
shall never see again rose at my bedside, hideously phosphoresi ent in 
the black darkness, and glared and grinned at me A slight return (;f the 
old pain, at the usual time in the early morning, was weltome as a change. 
It dispelled the visions — and it was bearable becau>e it did that 

My bad night made it late in the morning before J could get io Mr. 
Fianklin Blake. I found him stretched on the sofa, breakfasting oii 
brandy and soda-w’ater, and a dry biscuit. 

*T am beginning as wxdl as you could possibly widi,” he '^aid ‘’A mis- 
erable, restless night, and a total failure of a[)i)eiite this morniim Ex- 
actly what happened last year when I ga\e up my (igais. 'Fhe ‘^ooner I 
am ready for my second dose of laudanum the i>etier I shall be pleased ” 

‘‘You shall have it on the earliest possible day, ’ T an^\^ered “In the 
mean time, wx must be as careful of your health wt can If we all(»w 
you to become exhausted, wx shall fail in that way ’S'oii mil'll get an ap- 
petite for your dinner. In other words, you must get a iide or a walk 
this morning in the fresh air ” 

“I will nde, if they can find me a hoi»e here. By-lhe-bye, I wTote to 
Mr. Bruff yesterday. Ha\e you written to Miss Vermder-' 

“Yes — by last night'.-, post ’ 

“V^ery good. We shall have some new's worth hearing to tell e.uh other 
to-morrow. Don’t go yet 1 have a word to say to you. ’i'ou appeared to 
think, yesterday, that our experiment with the opium w'as not likely to be 
viewed very favorably by some of my friends You were (juite right; I 
call old Gabriel Betteredgc one of my friends, and yrw will i)e amused to 
hear that he protested stronedy, when I saw him yesterday. ‘You have 
done a wonderful number of fi)olish things in the course of your life, Mr. 
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Franklin; but this tops them all!’ There is Betteredge’s opinion! You 
will make allowances for his prejudices, I am sure, if you and he happ>en 
to meet.” 

I left Mr. Blake, to go my rounds among my patients; feeling the bet- 
ter and the happier even for the short interview that I had had with 
him. 

What is the secret of the attraction that there is for me in this man? 
Does it only mean that I feel the contrast between the frankly kind 
manner in which he has allowed me to become acquainted with him, and 
the merciless dislike and distrust with which I am met by other people? 
Or is there really something in him which answers to the yearning that 
1 have for a little human sympathy — the yearning, which has survived 
the solitude and persecution of many years; which seems to grow keener 
and keener, as the time comes nearer and nearer when I shall endure and 
feel no more*'* How useless to ask these questions’ Mr. Blake has given 
me a new interest in life Let that be enough, without seeking to know 
what the new interest is. 

June 17^ — Before breakfast thi^ morning Mr Candy informed me 
that he was going away for a fortnight, on a visit to a friend in the south 
of England He rsave me as many special directions, poor fellow, about 
the patients, as if he still had the large practice w’hich he possessed before 
he was taken ill The practice is worth little enough now’’ Other doc- 
tor^ have superbeded ////w, and nobody who can help it will employ me. 

It IS perha[)s fortunate that he is to be away just at this time. He 
would have Ijoen mor^iitd if I had not informed him of the experiment 
which I am going to try w’ith Mr Blake .\nd I hardly know what un- 
desir*ible lesiilts night not have hajipened if 1 had taken him into my 
confidence Better a^^ it is rn(|ueslionably. better as it is 

The post brought me ^Iisb \'erinder\ answer, after Mr. Candy had 
left th(* house 

charming letter’ It gives me the highest opinion of her. There is no 
attempt to conceal the inter(\-t th«it she feels in our proceedings She tells 
me, in the piettiest mannei , that my letter has satisfied her of Mr. Blake's 
innocence*, without the ^lighteM nt'ed (so far as she is concerned) of put- 
ting my asseition to the pi oof She e\en upbraids herself — most unde- 
servedly, poor thing' — foi not ha\ing divined at the time what the true 
solution of the my'^tery might rcMlly be. The motive underlying all this 
proceeds evidently from simiething more than a generous eagerness to 
make atonement for a wiong which she has innocently indicted 011 an- 
other person. It is id.nn that slie has loved him throughout the estrange- 
ment between them In more ^han one place the rapture of discovering 
that he has deserved to be loved breaks its way innocently through the 
stoutest formalities of pen and ink, and even defies the stronger restr lint 
istill of writing to a stranger. Is it possible (I ask myself, m reading this 
delightful letter) (hat I, of all men in the world, am chosen to be the 
means of bringing these tw’o youug people together again My own hap- 
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piness has been trampled under foot; my own love has been torn from 
me. Shall I live to see a happiness of others, which is of my making — a 
love renewed, which is of my bringing back? Oh merciful Death, let me 
see it before your arms enfold me, before your voice whispers to me, 
^‘Rest at lasti 

There are two requests contained in the letter. One of them prevents 
me from showing it to Mr. Franklin Blake. I am authorized to tell him 
that Miss Verinder willingly consents to place her house at our disposal; 
and, that said, I am desired to add no more. 

So far, it is easy to comply with her wishes. But the second request 
embarrasses me seriously. • 

Not content with having written to Mr. Betteredge, instructing him to 
carry out whatever directions I may have to give, Miss Verinder adts 
leave to assist me, by personally superintending the restoration of her 
own sitting-room. She only waits a word of reply from me, to make the 
journey to Yorkshire, and to be present as one of the witnesses on the 
night when the opium is tried for the second time. 

Here, again, there is a motive under the surface; and, here again, I 
fancy that I can find it out. 

What she has forbidden me to tell Mr. Franklin Blake, she is (as I in- 
terpret it) eager to tell him with her own lips, bejore he is put to the 
test which is to vindicate his character in the eyes of other people. I 
understand and admire this generous anxiety to acquit him, without 
waiting until his innocence may, or may not, be proved. It is the atone- 
ment that she is longing to make, poor girl, after having innocently and 
inevitably wronged him. But the thing can not be done. I have no sort of 
doubt that the agitation which a meeting between them would produce 
on both sides — the old feelings which it would revive, the new hopes 
which it would awaken — would, in their effect on the mind of Mr. Blake, 
be almost certainly fatal to the success of our experiment. It is hard 
enough, as things are, to re-produce in him the conditions as they existed, 
or nearly as they existed, last year. With new interests and new emotions 
to agitate him, the attempt would be simply useless. 

And yet, knowing this, I can not find it in my heart to disappoint her. 
I must try if I can discover some new arrangement, before post-time, 
which will allow me to say Yes to Miss Verinder, without damage to the 
service which I have bound myself to render to Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Two o> clock . — I have just returned from my round of medical visits; 
having begun, of course, by calling at the hotel. 

Mr. Blake’s report of the night is the same as before. He has had some 
intervals of broken sleep, and no more. But he feels it less to-day, having 
slept after yesterday’s dinner. This after-dinner sleep is the result, no 
doubt, of the ride which I advised him to take. I fear I shall have to cur- 
tail his restorative exercise in the fresh air. He must not be too well; he 
must not be too ill. It is a case (as the sailors say) of very fine steering. 

He has not heard yet from Mr. Bruff. I found him eager to know if I 
had received any answer from Miss Verinder. 
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I told him exactly what I was permitted to tell, and no more. It was 
quite needless to invent excuses for not showing him the letter. He told 
me bitterly enough, poor fellow, that he understood the delicacy which 
disinclined me to produce it. “She consents, of course, as a matter of 
common courtesy and common justice,” he said. “But she keeps her own 
opinion of me, and waits to see the result.” I was sorely tempted to hint 
that he was now wronging her as she had wronged him. On reflection, I 
shrank from forestalling her in the double luxury of surprising and for- 
giving him. 

My visit was a very short one. After the experience of the other night, 
I have been compelled once more to give up my dose of opium. As a 
necessary result, the agony of the disease that is in me has got the upper 
hand again. I felt the attack coming on, and left abruptly, so as not to 
alarm or distress him. It only lasted a quaiter of an hour this time, and 
it lefKme strength enough to go on with my work. 

Five o^clock . — I have written my reply to Miss Verinder. 

The arrangement I have proposed reconciles the interest on both sides 
if she will only consent to it. After first stating the objections that there 
are to a meeting between Mr. Blake and herself, before the experiment is 
tried, I have suggested that she should so time her journey as to arrive at 
the house privately, on the evening when we make the attempt. Trav- 
eling by the riionioon train from London, .she would delay her arrival 
until nine o’clock. At that hour, 1 have undertaken to see Mr. Blake safe- 
ly into his bed-chamber, and so to leave Miss Verinder free to occupy 
her own rooms until the time comes for administering the laudanum. 
When that has been dme. there can be no objection to her watching the 
result, with the rest ot us. On the next morning she shall show Mr. Blake 
(if she likes) her correspondence with me, and shall satisfy him in that 
way that he was acquitted in her estimation, before the question of his 
innocence was put to the proof. 

In that sen.sc I have wTitten to her This is all that I can do to-day. To- 
morrow I must see Mr. Betteredge, and give liie necessary directions for 
re-opening the hou.se. 

June 18. — Late again, in calling on Mr. Franklin Blake. More of that 
horrible pain in the early morning, followed, this time, by complete 
prostration, for some hours. I foresee, in spite of the penalties which it 
exacts from me, that I shall have to return to the opium for the hun- 
dredth time. If I had only myself to think of, I should prefer the sharp 
pains to the frightful dreams. But the physical suffering e.xhausts me. If 
I let myself sink, it may end in my becoming useless to Mr. Blake at the 
time when he wants me most. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before L could get to the hotel to-day. The 
visit, even in my shattered condition, proved to be a most amusing one 
-r-thanks entirely to the presence on the scene, of Gabriel Betteredge. 

I found him in the room when f went in. He withdrew to the window 
and looked out, while I put my first customary question to my patient. 
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Mr. Blake had slept badly again, and he felt the loss of rest this morning 
more than he had felt it yet. 

I asked next if he had heard from Mr. Bruff. 

A letter had reached him that morning. Mr. Bruff expressed the strong- 
est disapproxal of the course which his friend and client was taking under 
my advice. It was mischievous — for it excited hopes that might never be 
realized. It w^as quite unintelligible to his mind, except that it looked 
like a piece of trickcrx", akin to the trickery of mesmeri'=;m, clairvoyance, 
and the like. It unsettled Miss Verinder's hoii^e, and it would end in 
unsettling Miss Verinder herself. He had put the case (without men- 
tioning names) to an eminent* physician, and the eminent j)hysician had 
smiled, had shaken his head, and had said — nothing. On these grounds, 
Mr. Bruff entered his protest, and left it there. 

My next inquiry related to the subject of the Diamond. Had the law- 
yer produced any evidence to prove that the jewel was in London'-' 

No, the lawyer had simply declined lO discuss the question He was 
himself satisfied that the ^loonstone had been pledged to ]\Ii. Liiker. 
His eminent absent friend, Mr. Murthwaite (whose consummate knowl- 
edge of the Indian character no one could deny), W’as satisfied also. 
Under these circumstances, and with the many demands already made 
on him, he must decline entering into any disputes on the subject of evi- 
dence. Time would show*, and Mr. Bruff was willing to wait for time. 

It w’as quite plain — even if Mr. Blake had not made it plainer still by 
reporting the substance of the letter, instead of reading what was actually 
written — that distrust of me w\as at the bottom of all this Having myself 
foreseen that result, I w^as neither mortified nor surprised. 1 asked ]Mr. 
Blake if his friend s protest had shaken him. He answTied emphatically 
that it had not produced the slightest effect on his mind. I was free after 
that to dismiss Mr. Bruff from consideration — and I did dismiss him, 
accordingly. 

A pause in the talk betweeaus follow’ed — and Gabi lel Hetterediie came 
out from his ietirement at the window. 

“Can you favor me with your attention, sir'-' ’ he inquired, addressing 
himself to me. 

“I am quite at your service,” I answered. 

Betteredge took a chair and seated himself at the table lie produced 
a huge old-fashioned leather pocket-book, wfith a pencil of dimensions 
to match. Having put on his spectacles, he opened the pocket-book, at a 
blank page, and addressed himself to me once more. 

“I have lived,” said Betteredge, looking at me sternly, *‘nigh on fifty 
years in the service of my late lady. I w^as page-boy before that in the 
service of the old lord, her father. I am now somewhere between seventy 
and eighty years of age — never mind exactly where! I am reckoned to 
have got as pretty a knowledge and experience of the world as most men. 
And what does it all end in-' It ends, Mr. Ezra Jennings, in a conjuring 
trick being performed on Mr. Franlflin Blake by a doctor’s assistant 
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with a bottle of laudanum, and, by the living jingo, I’m appointed, in 
my old age, to be conjurer s boy!” 

Mr. Blake burst out laughing. I attempted to speak. Betteredge held 
up his hand, in token that he had not done yet. 

“Not a word, Mr. Jennings! ” he .said. “It don’t want a word, sir, from 
you. I have got my princijdes, thank God. If an order comes to me which 
is own brother to an order come from Bedlam, it don’t matter. So long as 
1 get it from my master or mistre.ss, as the case may be, I obey it I may 
have my own opinion, which is also, you will please to remember, the 
opinion of Mr. Bruff -the Great Mr. Bruff!” said Betteredge, raising his 
voice, and shaking his head at me solemnly. “It don’t matter, I \\ ithdraw 
my opinion, for all that. My young lady .^^ays, ‘Do it.’ And I .say, ‘Miss, 
it shall be dt)ne.’ Here I am, with my book and my pencil — the latter not 
pointed so well as I couhl wish, but when Christians take leave of their 
senses, who is to expect that pencils will keep their points*-^ Give me your 
orders, ^Ir. Jennings. I’ll have them in writing, sir. I'm determined not 
to be behind ’em, oi before ’em, by so much as a hair-breadth. I’m a blind 
agent — that’s what I arn. A blind agent ’’’ repeated Betteredge, with in- 
finite relish of his own description of himself. 

“I ani very sorry,” I began, “that you and I don't agree—” 

“Don’t bring mr into it»’’ interposed Betteredge “This is not a matter 
of agieenient, 0 a matter of obedience Issue your directions, sir — i.‘=sue 
your (In 0( lions' ” 

Mr Blake made me a ‘^ign to lake him at his word I “issued my di- 
rections” as plainly and as gravely a^ 1 c<‘ulcl 

“1 wd.sh certain part , of the house to be re-opened,” I said, ‘ and to be 
furni.shed exactly as they were fiiinished at this time la.st year ” 

^ Betteredge gave hi^ imperfectly-pointed pencil a preliminary lick with 
his torgue “Name the parts, Mr Jennings' ’ he said, loftily 

“First, the inner hall, leading to the chief staircase ” 

“‘First, the inner hall,'” Betteredge wrote. “Impossible to furnish 
that, sir. it was furnished last year — to begin with.” 

“Why-^” 

“Because there was a stuffed buzzard, Mr. Jennings, in the hall last 
year. When the family left, the buzzard w\is put away with the other 
things. Wh(*n the buzzard was put away, he buist.” 

“\Ve will except the bii/zard. then ” 

Betteiedgo t(X)k a note of the exception “ ‘The inner hall to be fur- 
nished again, as furnished last year A burst buzzard alone excepted.' 
Ple;ise to go on, Mr. Jennings ” 

‘‘The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, as before." 

“ ‘The carpet to be laid do” n on the stairs, as before ’ Sorry to disap- 
point you, sir. But that can't be done either.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the man who laid that carpet dowm is dead, Mr Jennings; 
and the like of him foi reconciling together a carpet and a corner is not 
to be found in all England, look where you may.” 
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‘‘Very well. We must try the next best man in England.” 

Betteredge took another note, and I went on issuing my directions. 

“Miss Verinder’s silting-ioom to be restored exactly to what it was 
last year. Also, the corridor leading from the sitting-room to the first 
landing. Also, the second corridor, leading from the second landing to 
the best bedrooms. Also, the bedroom occupied last June by Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake.” 

Betteredge’s blunt pencil followed me conscientiously, word by word. 
“Go on, sir,” he said, with sardonic gravity. “There’s a deal of wTiting 
left in the point of this pencil yet.” 

I told him that I had no more directions to give. “Sir,” said Betteredge, 
“in that case, I have a point or two to put on my own behalf." He opened 
the pocket-book at a new page, and gave the inexhaustible pencil another 
preliminary lick. 

“I wish to know,” he began, ^‘whether I may, or may not, wash my 
hands — ” 

“You may, decidedly,” said Mr. Blake. “I’ll ring for the waiter.” 

“ — of certain responsibilities,” pursued Betteredge, impenetrably de- 
clining to see any body in the room but himself and me. “As to Miss Ve- 
rinder’s sitting-room, to begin with. When we took up the carpet last 
year, Mr. Jennings, we found a surprising quantity of pins. Am I respon- 
sible for putting back the pins?” 

“Certainly not.” 

Betteredge made a note of that concession on the spot. 

“As to the first corridor, next,” he resumed. “When w^e moved the 
ornaments in that part, we moved a statue of a fat naked child — pro- 
fanely described in the catalogue of the house as ‘Cupid, god of Love.’ He 
had two wings last year, in the fleshy part of his shoulders. My eye being 
off him for the moment, he lost one of them. Am I responsible for Cupid’s 
wing?” 

I made another concession; and Betteredge made another note. 

“As to the second corridor,” he went on. “There having been nothing 
in it last year but the doors of the rooms (to every one of which I can 
swear, if necessary), my mind is easy, I admit, respecting that part of 
the house only. But, as to Mr. Franklin’s bedroom (if that is to be put 
back to what it was before), I want to know who is responsible for keei> 
ing it in a perpetual state of litter, no matter how often it may be set 
right — ^his trowsers here, his towels there, and his French novels every- 
where — say, who is responsible for untidying the tidiness of ]Mr. Frank- 
lin’s room — ^him or me.-"” 

Mr. Blake declared that he w^ould assume the whole responsibility 
with the greatest pleasure. Betteredge obstinately declined to listen to 
any solution of the difficulty without first referring it to my sanction and 
approval. I accepted Mr. Blake’s proposal ; and Betteredge made a last 
entry in the pocket-book to that effect. 

“Look in when you like, Mr. Jennings, beginning from to-morrow,” 
he said, getting on bis legs. “You will find me at work, with the necessary 
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persons to assist me. I respectfully beg to thank you, sir, for overlooking 
the case of the stuffed buzzard, and the other case of the Cupid's wing — 
as also for permitting me to wash my hands of all responsibility in re- 
spect of the pins on the carpet, and the litter in Mr. Franklin’s room. 
Speaking as a servant, I am deeply indebted to you. Speaking as a man, 
I consider you to be a person whose head is full of maggots; and I take 
up my testimony against your experiment as a delusion and a snare. 
Don’t be afraid, on that account, of my feelings as a man getting in the 
way of my duty as a servant! You shall be obeyed — the maggots not- 
withstanding, sir, you shall be obeyed. If it ends in your setting the house 
on fire, damme if I send for the engines, unless you ring the bell and 
order them first!” 

With that farewell assurance he made me a bow, and walked out of the 
room. 

“Do you think we can depend on him?” I asked. 

“Implicitly,” answered Mr. Blake “When we go to the house, we shall 
find nothing neglected, and nothing forgotten.” 

June 19. — Another protest against our contemplated proceedings! 
From a lady this time. 

The morning’s post brought me two letters. One from Miss Verinder, 
consenting, in ’he kindest manner, to the arrangement that I have pro- 
posed. The other from the lady under whose care she is living — one Mrs. 
Merridew. 

Mrs. Merridew presents her compliments, and does not pretend to 
understand the subjer om which I have been corresponding with Miss 
Verinder, in its scientific bearings. Viewed in its social bearings, however, 
she feels free to pronounce an opinion. I am probably, Mrs. Merridew 
thinks, not aware that Miss Verinder is barely nineteen years of age. Tc 
allow a young lady, at her time of life, to be present (without a “chap- 
eron”) in a hou.se full of men among whom a medical experiment is be- 
ing carried on, is an outrage on propriety which ^Irs. Merridew can not 
p)ossibly permit. If the matter is allowed to proceed, she will feel it to be 
her duty — at a serious sacrifice of her owm personal convenience — to ac- 
company !Mi.ss Verinder U) Yoik'ihire. Under these circumstances she 
ventures to re(|ue.st that I will kindly reconsider the subject; seeing that 
Miss Verinder declines to be guided by any opinion but mine. Her pres- 
ence can not possibly be necc'^sary, and a w’ord from me to that effect 
would relieve both Mrs. Merridew* and myself of a very unpleasant re- 
sponsibility. 

Translated from polite commonplace into plain English, the mjt'aning 
of this is, as I take it, that ^^rs. Merridew stands in mortal fear of the 
opinion of the world. She has unfortunately appealed to the very last 
man in existence who ha.s any reason to regard that opinion with respect, 
I won’t disappoint ^liss Verinder; and I won’t delay a reconciliation be- 
tween two young people w'ho love each other, and who have been parted 
too long already. Translated from plain English into polite commonplace, 
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this means that Mr. Jennings presents his compliments to Mrs. Merri- 
dew, and regrets that he can not feel justified in interfering any farther 
in the matter. 

Mr. Blake’s report of himself this morning was the same as before. We 
determined not to disturb Betteredge by overlooking him at the house 
to-day. To-morrow will be time enough for our first visit of inspection. 

June 20. — IMr. Blake is beginning to feel his continued restlessness at 
night. The sooner the rooms are refurnished now the better. 

On our way to the house this morning he consulted me, with some 
nervous impatience and irresolution, about a letter (forwarded to him 
from London) which he had received from Sergeant Cuff. 

The Sergeant WTites from Ireland. He acknowledges the receipt 
(through his housekeeper) of a card and message which Mr. Blake left 
at his residence near Dorking, and announces his return to England as 
likely to t^e place in a week or less. In the mean time he requests to be 
favored with ]\Ir. Blake's reasons for wishing to speak to him (as stated 
in the message) on the subject of the Moonstone. If Mr. Blake can con- 
vict him of having made any serious mistake, in the course of his Lust 
year’s inquiry concerning the Diamond, he will consider it a duty (after 
the liberal manner in which he was treated by the late Lady Verinder) 
to place himself at that gentleman's disposal. If not, he begs permission 
to remain in his retirement, surrounded by the peaceful tloricultural at- 
tractions of a country life. 

After reading the letter, I had no hesitation in ad\ising Mr. Blake to 
inform Sergeant Cuff, in reply, of all that had happened .since the inquiry 
was suspended last year, and to leave him to draw his own conclusions 
from tlie plain facts. 

On second thoughts, I also suggested inviting the Sergeant to be pres- 
sent at the experiment, in the event of his returning to England in time 
to join us. He would be a valuable witness to have in any case; and, if I 
proved to be wrong in believing the Diamond to be hidden in Mr. Blake’s 
room, his advice might be of great importance, at a future stage of the 
proceedings over w’hich I could exercise no control. This last considera- 
tion appeared to decide Mr. Blake. He promised to follow my advice. 

The sound of the hammer informed us that the w^ork of re-furnishing 
was in full progress, as we entered the drive that led to the house. 

Betteredge, attired for the occasion in a fisherman’s red cap and an 
apron of green baize, met us in the outer hall. The moment he saw me 
he pulled out the pocket-book and pencil, and obstinately insisted on 
taking notes of every thing that I said to him. Look where we might, we 
found, as Mr. Blake had foretold, that the work was advancing as rap- 
idly and as intelligently as it was possible to desire. But there wa.s still 
much to be done in the inner hall, and in Miss Verinder’s room. It seemed 
doubtful whether the house would be ready for us before the end of the 
week. 

Having congratulated Betteredge on the progress that he had made 
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(he persisted in taking notes every time I opened my lips; declining, at 
the same time, to pay the slightest attention to any thing said by Mr. 
Blake), and having promised to return for a second visit of inspection in 
a day or two, we prepared to leave the house, going out by the back way. 
Before we were clear of the passages down stairs I was stopped by Bet- 
teredge, just as I w^as passing the door which led into his own room. 

‘^Could I say two words to you in private?*’ he asked, in a mysterious 
whisper. 

I consented, of course. Mr. Blake walked on to wait for me in the 
garden, while 1 accompanied Betteredge into his room. I fully anticipated 
a demand for certain new con( e^sirms, following the precedent already 
esiabli.shed in the cases of the stuffed bu/zard and the Cupid's wing To 
my great surprise, Betteredge laid his hand confidentially on my arm, 
and put this extraordinary question tr^ me* 

‘‘Mr. jennings, do you happen to be acquainted with Robinson Cru- 
soe'*'” 

I answered that I had read Robinson Crusoe when I w^as a child. 

“Not since then'*'’’ inquired Betteredge 

“\i)t since then.'’ 

He fell back a few steps, and looked at me with an e.xpression of com- 
passionate curiosity, tempeied by superstitious awe. 

“He has not i' Hobinson Crusoe '•mce he was a child,” said Better- 
edge, speaking to himself -not to me “Let's try how’ Robinson Crusoe 
strikes him now*' '* 

He unlocked a cuiiboard in a corner, and produced a dirty and dog's- 
eaied book, which exhaled n strong ocloi of stale tobacco as he turned 
over the leaves Ha\ing found a passage of which he w’as apparently in 
search, he re(|uested me to join him in the coiner, still mysteriously con- 
fidential, and still '■peaking under hi^ breath 

‘ In respect to thl■^ hocus-pocus nf yuurs, sir, with the laudanum and 
Mr. Franklin Blake," he began “While the work-people are in the house, 
my duty as a servant gels the lietter of my feelings as a man. When the 
woik-peojde aie gone, my feelings as a man get the better of my duty as 
a servant \’ery good. Last night, ]\Ir. Jennings, it was borne in power- 
fully on my mind that this new medical enterprise of yours would end 
badly. If I had yielded to that secret Dictate, I should have put all the 
furniture away again with my 4)wn hands, and have warned the workmen 
off the prcmisc.s w’hen they came the next mrrning.'’ 

“I am glad to find, from what I ha\e seen up stairs,” I said, ‘‘that you 
resisted the secret Dictate " 

“Resisted isn't the word,' answered Betteredge “Wrostled is the word 
I wrostled, sir, between the silent ordeis in my bosom pulling me one 
way, and the written orders in my pocket-book pushing me the other, 
until (sa\ing your presence) I w’as in a cold sw’eat. In that dreadful per- 
turbation of mind and laxity of body, to what remedy did I apply? 
the remedy, sir, which has never failed me yet for the last thirty years 
and more — to This Book!” 
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He hit the book a sounding blow with his open hand, and struck out of 
it a stronger smell of stale tobacco than ever. 

“What did I find here,” pursued Betteredge, “at the first page I 
opened? This awful bit, sir, page one hundred and seventy-eight, as fol- 
lows: ‘Upon these, and many like Reflections, I afterward made it a cer- 
tain rule with me, That whenever I found those secret Hints or Pressings 
of my Mind, to doing, or not doing any Thing that presented; or to go- 
ing this Way, or that Way, I never failed to obey the secret Dictate.’ As 
I live by bread, Mr. Jennings, those were the first words that met my 
eye, exactly at the time when I myself was setting the secret Dictate at 
defiance! You don’t see any thing at all out of the common in that, do 
you, sir?” 

“I see a coincidence — nothing more.” 

“You don’t feel at all shaken, Mr. Jennings, in respect to this medical 
enterprise of yours?” 

“Not the least in the world.” 

Betteredge stared hard at me, in dead silence. He closed the book with 
great deliberation; he locked it up again in the cupboard with extra- 
ordinary care; he wheeled round, and stared hard at me once more. Then 
he spoke. 

“Sir,” he said, gravely, “there are great allowances to be made for a 
man who has not read Robinson Crusoe since he was a child. I wish you 
good-morning.” 

He opened his door with a low bow, and left me at liberty to find my 
own way into the garden. I met Mr. Blake returning to the house. 

“You needn’t tell me what has happened,” he said. “Betteredge has 
played his last card; he has made another prophetic discovery in Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Have you humored his favorite delusion? No? You have 
let him see that you don’t believe in Robinson Crusoe? Mr. Jennings! 
you have fallen to the lowest possible place in Bettcredge’s estimation. 
Say what you like, and do^w^hat you like, for the future. You will find 
that he won’t waste another word on you now.” 

June 21. — A short entry must suffice in my journal to-day. 

Mr. Blake has had the worst night that he has passed yet. [ have been 
obliged, greatly against my will, to prescribe for him. Men of his sensi- 
tive organization are fortunately quick in feeling the effect of remedial 
measures. Otherwise I should be inclined to fear that he will be totally 
unfit for the experiment, when the time comes to try it. 

As for myself, after some little remission of my pains for the last two 
days, I had an attack this morning, of which I shall say nothing but that 
it has decided me to return to the opium, I shall close this book, and take 
my full dose — five hundred drops. 

June 22. — Our prospects look better to-day. Mr. Blake’s nervous suf- 
fering is greatly allayed. He slept a little last night. My night, thanks to 
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the opium, was the night of a man who is stunned. I can’t say that I woke 
this morning; the fitter expression would be, that I recovered my senses. 

We drove to the house to see if the refurnishing was done. It will be 
completed to-morrow — Saturday. As Mr. Blake foretold, Betteredge 
raised no further obstacles. From first to last he was ominously polite, 
and ominously silent. 

My medical enterprise (as Betteredge calls it) must now inevitably be 
delayed until Monday next. To-morrow evening the workmen will be 
late in the house. On the next day the established Sunday tyranny, which 
is one of the in'^titutions of this free country, so times the trains as to 
make it impossible to ask any body to travel to us from London. Until 
Monday comes there is nothing to be done but to w^atch Mr. Blake care- 
fully, and to keep him, if possible, in the same state in which I find him 
to-day. 

In the mean while I have prevailed on him to write to Mr. Bruff, mak- 
ing a point of it that he shall be present as one of the witnesses. I espe- 
cially choose the lawyer, because he is strongly prejudiced against us. If 
we convince him, we place our victory beyond the possibility of dispute. 

Mr. Blake has also written to Sergeant Cuff, and I have sent a line to 
Miss Verinder. With these, and with old Betteredge (w’ho is really a per- 
son of importance in the family), wt shall have witnesses enough for the 
purpose — without including Mrs. Merndew, if Mrs. Merridew persists 
in sacrificing herself to the opinion of the world. 

June 23. — The vengeance of the opium overtook me again last night 
No matter; I must go op with it now' till Monday is passed and gone. 

Mr. Blake is not so well again to-day. At two this morning he confesses 
that he opened the draw'er in which his cigars are put away. He only 
succeeded in locking it up again by a violent effort. His next proceeding, 
in case of accident, w'as to throw^ the key out of wdndow. The w’aiter 
brought it in this morning, discovered at the bottom of an empty cistern 
— such is Fate! I have taken possession of the key until Tuesday next. 

June 24. — Mr. Blake and I took a long drive in an open carriage. We 
both felt beneficially the blessed inlluence of the soft summer air. I dined 
with him at the hotel. To my great relief — for I found him in an over- 
wrought, overexcited state this morning — he had two hours’ sound sleep 
on the sofa after dinner. If he has another bad night now — I am not 
afraid of the consequences. 

June 25, Monday . — The day of the experiment! It is five o'clock in 
the afternoon. We have just arr ved at the house. 

The first and foremost question is the question of Mr. Blake's health. 

So far as it is possible for me to judge, he promises (physically speak- 
ing) to be quite as susceptible to the action of the opium to-night as he 
was at this time last year. He is, this afternoon, in a state of nervous sen- 
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sitiveness which just stops short of nervous irritation. He changes color 
readily; his hand is not quite steady; and he starts at chance noises, and 
at unexpected appearances of persons and things. 

These results have all been produced by deprivation of sleep, which is 
in its turn the nervous consequence of a sudden cessation in the habit of 
smoking, after that habit has been carried to an extreme. Here are the 
same causes at work again, which operated last year; and here are, ap- 
parently, the same effects. Will the parallel still hold good, when the 
final test has been tried ^ The events of the night must decide. 

While I write these lines, Mr. Blake is amusing himself at the billiard- 
table in the inner hall, practicing different strokes in the game, as he wax 
accustomed to practice them when he was a guest in this house in June 
last. I have brought my journal here, partly with a view to occupying the 
idle hours w’hich I am sure to have on my hands between this and to- 
morrow morning; partly in the hope that something may happen which 
it may be worth my while to place on record at the time. 

Have I omitted any thing, thus far? A glance at 3Tstcrday s entry 
shows me that I have forgotten to note the arrival of the m^ornmg's post. 
Let me set this right, before I close these leaves for the present and join 
Mr. Blake. 

I received a few lines then, yesterday, from Miss Verindcr. She has ar- 
ranged to travel by the afternoon train, as I recommended. Mrs Merri- 
dew has insisted on accompanying her. The note hints that the old lady’s 
generally excellent temper is a little ruffled, and requests all due indul- 
gence for her, in consideration of her age and her habits. 1 will endeavor, 
in my relations with Mrs. Merridew, to emulate the moderation which 
Betteredge displays in his relations with me. He received us to-day, por- 
tentously arrayed in his best black suit and his stiffest w’hite cravat. 
Whenever he looks my way, he remembers that 1 have not read Robin- 
<»on Crusoe since I was a child, and he respectfully pities me. 

Yesterday, also, Mr. Blake had the lawyer’s answer. Mr. Bruff ac- 
cepts the invitation — under protest. It is, he thinks, clearly necessary 
that a gentleman possessed of the average allowance of common sense, 
should accompany Miss Verinder to the scene of, what he will venture 
to call, the proposed exhibition. For want of a better escort, Mr. Bruff 
himself will be that gentleman, — So here is poor Miss Verinder provided 
with two “chaperons.” It is a relief to think that the opinion of the world 
must surely be satisfied with this! 

Nothing has been heard of Sergeant Cuff. He is no doubt still in Ire- 
land. We must not expect to see him to-night. 

Betteredge has just come in, to say that Mr. Blake has asked for me. 
I must lay down my pen for the present. 

Seven & clock . — ^We have been all over the refurnished rooms and stair- 
cases again; and we have had a pleasant stroll in the shrubbery, which 
was Mr, Blue’s favorite walk when he was here last. In this way, I hope 
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to revive the old impressions of places and things as vividly as possible 
in his mind. 

We are now going to dine, exactly at the hour at which the birthday 
dinner was given last year. My o])ject, of course, is a purely medical one 
in this case. T'he laudanum must find the process of digestion, as nearly 
as may be, where the laudanum found it last year. 

At a reasonable time after dinner, T propose to lead the conversation 
back again — as inartificially as J can — to the subject of the Diamond, 
and of the Indian conspiracy to Meal it When I have filled his mind with 
these lopi(\^, I shall have done all Ih.il it is in my power to do, before the 
time comes for giving him the second dose. 


Half -past ci,qht , — I have only this moment found an opportunity of 
atteiiflmg to the most important duty of all — the duty of looking in the 
family irx*dit ine-chest for the laudanum v\hich Mr. Candy used last 
year. 

Ten minutes since I caught Hettercdge at an unoccupied moment, and 
told him what 1 wanterl. W'lthoiit a word of objection, without much 
as an attemjit to j)ro(lu(e hi^ pockel-l)ook, he led the way (making al- 
lowaiues for me at every step) to the More-room in which the medicine- 
chest was kept. 

1 found the b( iii*' i ardully guarded by a gla-s stopper tied over with 
leather I’he preparation I'l opium which it contained w’as, as I had an- 
ticipated, the common tincture of laudanum. I'inding the bottle still well 
filled, 1 have le-olved to use it in pieference to employing either of the 
tw'o pre[)arations with w'hVb I luid taken care to pro\ide myself, in case 
of tMuergency 

Tdie question of the ({uantity which I am to administer presents cer- 
tain difficulties. 1 ha\e thought 11 u\er, and have decided on increasing 
the dose. 

My notes inform me that Mr (handy only administered twenty-five 
minims. T his ls a small dose to ha\e produced the results which followed 
— even in the case of a perMUi so sensitive as Mr. Blake I think it highly 
probable that Mi. Candy ga\e more than he supposed himself to have 
given — knowing, as 1 do, that he has a keen relish of the pleasures of the 
table, and that he measured out the laudanum on the birthday, after 
dinner. In any case, I shall run the ri>k of enlarging the dose to forty 
minims. (Jn this occasion Mi Blake know's beforehand that he is going 
to take the laudanum — which i^ equivalent, physiologically speaking, to 
his having (unconsciously to himself) a certain capacity in him to re- 
sist the effects. Tf my view is iicdit, a larger quantity is therefore impera- 
tively re(juired this time, to lepe^t the results wdiich the smaller quantity 
produced last year. 

Ten o'cUnk — The witnc.sses, or the company (which shall I cn ‘ 
them.^), reached the house an hour since. 
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A little before nine o’clock I prevailed on Mr. Blake to accompany me 
to his bedroom ; stating, as a reason, that I wished him to look round it, 
for the last time, in order to make quite sure that nothing had been for- 
gotten in the refurnishing of the room. I had previously arranged with 
Betteredge that the bcd-chamber prepared for Mr. Bruff should be the 
next room to Mr. Blake’s, and that I should be informed of the lawyer’s 
arrival by a knock at the door. Five minutes after the clock in the hall 
had struck nine I heard the knock; and, going out immediately, met Mr. 
Bruff in the corridor. 

My personal appearance (as usual) told against me. Mr. Bruff’s dis- 
trust looked at me plainly enough out of Mr. BrufFs eyes. Being well 
used to producing this effect on strangers, I did not hesitate a moment in 
saying what I wanted to say before the lawyer found his way into Mr. 
Blake’s room. 

“You have traveled here, I believe, in company with Mrs. Merridew 
and Miss Verinder?” I said. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Bruff, as dryly as might be. 

“Miss Verinder has probably told you that 1 wish her presence in the 
house (and Mrs. Merridew’s presence of course) to be kept a secret from 
Mr. Blake until my experiment on him has been tried first?” 

“I know that I am to hold my tongue, sir ! ” said Mr. Bruff, impatient- 
ly. “Being habitually silent on the subject of human folly, I am all the 
readier to keep my lips closed on this occasion. Does that satisfy you?” 

I bowed, and left Betteredge to show him to his room. Betteredge 
gave me one look at parting which said, as if in so many words, “You 
have caught a Tartar, Mr. Jennings — and the name of him is Bruff.” 

It was next necessary to get the meeting over with the two ladies. I 
descended the stairs — a little nervously, I confess — on my way to Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room. 

The gardener’s wife (charged with looking after the accommodation 
of the ladies) met me in the first-floor corridor. This excellent woman 
treats me with an excessive civility which is plainly the offspring of 
downright terror. She stares, trembles, and courtesies whenever I speak 
to her. On my asking for Miss Verinder, she stared, trembled, and would 
no doubt have courtesied next, if Miss Verinder herself had not cut that 
ceremony short by suddenly opening her sitting-room door. 

“Is that Mr. Jennings?” she asked. 

Before I could answer she came out eagerly to speak to me in the cor- 
ridor. We met under the light of a lamp on a bracket. At the first sight 
of me Miss Verinder stopped and hesitated. She recovered herself in- 
stantly, colored for a moment, and then, with a charming frankness, of- 
fered me her hand. 

“I can’t treat you like a stranger, Mr. Jennings,” she said. “Oh, if you 
only knew how happy your letters have made me!” 

She looked at my ugly wrinkled face with a bright gratitude so new to 
me in my experience of my fellow-creatures that I was at a loss how to 
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answer her. Nothing had prepared me for her kindness and her beauty. 
The misery of many years has not hardened my heart, thank God. I was 
as awkward and as shy with her as if I had been a lad in my teens. 

“Where is he now?” she asked, giving free expression to her one dom- 
inant interest — the interest in Mr. Blake. “What is he doing? Has he 
spoken of me? Is he in good spirits? How does he bear the sight of the 
house after what happened in it last year? When are you going to give 
him the laudanum? May I see you pour it out? I am so interested; I am 
so excited — I have ten thousand things to say to you, and they all crowd 
together so that I don’t know what to say first. Do you wonder at the 
interest I take in this?” 

“No,” I said. “I venture to think that I thoroughly understand it.” 

She was far above the paltry affectation of being confused. She an- 
swered me as she might have answered a brother or a father. 

“You have relieved me of indescribable wretchedness; you have given 
me a new life. How can I be ungrateful enough to have any concealments 
from you? I love him,” she said, simply; “I have loved him from first to 
last — even when I was wronging him in my own thoughts; even when I 
was saying the hardest and the cruelest words to him. Is there any ex- 
cuse for me in that? I hope there is — I am afraid it is the only excuse I 
have. When to-morrow comes, and he knows that I am in the house, do 
you think — ?” 

She stopped again, and looked at me very earnestly. 

“W’hen to-morrow comes,” I said, “I think you have only to tell him 
what you have just told me.” 

Her face brightened ; s’.ie rame a step nearer to me. Her fingers trifled 
nervously with a flower which I had picked in the garden, and which I 
had put into the button-hole of my coat 

“You have seen a great deal of him lately,” she said. “Have you really 
and truly seen that?" 

“Really and truly,’’ I answered. ‘ I am quite certain of what wdll hap- 
pen to-morrow. I wish I could feel as certain of what will happen to- 
night.” 

At that point in the conversation we were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Betteredge with the tea-tray. He gave me another significant look 
as he passed on into the sitting-room, “.^y! ay! make your hay while 
the sun shines. The Tartar's up stairs, Mr. Tennings — the Tartar’s up 
stairs!” 

We followed him into the room. A little old lady, in a comer, very 
nicely dressed, and very deeply absorbed over a smart piece of embroid- 
ery, dropped her work in her lap, and uttered a faint little scream at the 
first sight of my gypsy complexion and my piebald hair. 

“Mrs. Merridew,” said Miss \’erinder, “this is Mr. Jennings.” 

“I beg Mr, Jenning's pardon,” said the old lady, looking at Miss Ve- 
rinder, and speaking at me. “Railway traveling always m^es me nerv- 
ous. I am endeavoring to quiet my mind by occupying myself as usual. I 
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don’t know whether my embroidery is out of place, on this extraordinary 
occasion. If it interferes with Mr. Jenning’s medical views, I shall be 
happy to put it away, of course.” 

I hastened to sanction the presence of the embroidery, exactly as I l\ad 
sanctioned the absence of the burst buzzard and the Cupid’s wing. Mrs. 
Merridew made an effort — a grateful effort — to look at my hair. No! it 
was not to be done. Mrs. Merridew looked back again at Miss Verinder. 

‘‘If Mr. Jennings will permit me,” pursued the old lady, “I should 
like to ask a favor. Mr. Jennings is about to try a scientific experiment 
to-night. I used to attend scientific experiments when I w^as a girl at 
school. They invariably ended in an explosion. If Mr. Jennings will be 
so very kind, I should like to be warned of the e.xplosion this time. With 
a view to getting it over, if possible, before I go to bed.” 

I attempted to assure Mrs. Merridew that an explosion w’as not in- 
cluded in the programme on this occasion. 

“No,” said the old lady. “I am much obliged to Mr. Jennings — T am 
aw’are that he is only deceiving me for my own good. I prefer plain deal- 
ing. I am quite resigned to the explosion — but I do want to get it over, if 
possible, before I go to bed.” 

Here the door opened, and Mrs. !Merridew' uttered another little 
scream. The advent of the explosion^ No: only the advent of Betteredge. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Jennings," said Betteredge, in his most elab- 
orately confidential manner. “Mr Franklin wishes to know where you 
are. Being under your orders to deceive him, in respect to the presence 
of my young lady in the house, I have said I don’t know. That, you will 
please to observe, w^as a lie. Having one foot already in the grave, sir, 
vhe fewer lies you e.xpect me to tell, the more I shall be indebted to you, 
when my conscience pricks me and my time comes.” 

There was not a moment to be wasted on the purely speculative ques- 
tion of Betteredge ’s conscience. Mr. Blake might make his appearance 
in search of me, unless I went to him at once in his own room Miss \>- 
rinder followed me out into the corridor. 

“They seem to be in a conspiracy to persecute you,” she said. “What 
does it mean?” 

“Only the protest of the world, Miss Verinder — on a very small scale 
— against any thing that is new.” 

“What are we to do with Mrs. Merridew^^” 

“Tell her the explosion will take place at nine to-morrow morning.’’ 

“So as to send her to bed?” 

“Yes — so as to send her to bed.” 

Miss Verinder went back to the sitting-room, and I went uf> stairs to 
Mr. Blake. 

To my surprise, I found him alone; restlessly pacing his room, and a 
little irritated at being left by himself. 

“Where is Mr. Bruff^” I asked. 

He pointed to the closed door of communication bctw’een the two 
JTooms. Mr. Bruff had looked in on him for a moment; had attempted to 
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renew his protest against our proceedings; and had once more failed to 
produce the smallest impression on Mr. Blake. Upon this, the lawyer 
had taken refuge in a black leather bag, filled to bursting with profes- 
sional papers. “The serious business of life,” he admitted, “was sadly out 
of place on such an occasion as the present. But the serious business of 
life must be carried on, for all that. Mr. Blake would perhaps kindly 
make allowance for the old-fashioned habits of a practical man. Time 
was money — and, as for Mr. Jennings, he might depend on it that Mr. 
Bruff would be forthcoming when called upon.” With that apology the 
lawyer had gone back to his own room, and had immersed himself ob- 
stinately in his black bag. 

I thought of Mrs. Merridew and her embroidery, and of Betteredge 
and his conscience. There is a wonderful sameness in the solid side of 
the English character — just as there is a wonderful sameness in the 
solid cx|>fession of the Elnglish face 

“When are you going to give me the laudanum?” asked Mr. Blake, 
impatiently. 

“You must wait a little longer,” I viid. “I will stay and keep you 
company till the time comes " 

It was not then ten oclock Inquiries which I had made at various 
times of Betteredge and Mr Blake had led me to the conclusion that the 
dose of laudanum given hy Mr ('andy (ould not pos*:ibly have been ad- 
ministered before eleven i had aciordingly determined not to try the 
second do'-e until that time 

Wo talked a little, but both our minds weie preoccupied by the coming 
ordeal. The coiuersatio’. on llagged — then dropped altogether Mr 
Blake idly tinned over the bonk^ tm hus ’oedroom table I had taken the 
precaution of locking at them, when we fust entered the room. The 
Guardian, T'hc T'attler, RiLhaidsnn's Pamela, Mackenzie's Man of 
Feeling, Rosc(h*'s Loren/o de’ ]\Iedici. and Robertson's Charles the 
Fifth — all ila^sual work^, all (of louise) immeasurably superior to 
any thing pioduced in later time", and all (fruin my present point of 
view) jK)"se.ssing the one great merit of enchaining noliody s interest, 
and exciting nobody's brain 1 left Mr. Blake to the compo'^ing influence 
of Standard Literature, and occupied myself m making this entry in my 
journal. 

My watch infoims me that il l- clobc on eleven o'clock. I must shut up 
the."e leaves once moie 

7 avy o\hik am — T' he e\|)eriinent ha." been tried With what result 
I am now to desciibe 

At eleven o'clock I rang the bell for Betteredge, and told Mr Blake 
that he might at ki.st piepaie hmi'^jelf for bed. 

I looked out of window at the night. It was mild and rainy, resem- 
bling, in this rc“^pect, the night of the birthday — the twenty-fir>i of Jut. \ 
la.^t year. AVithout professing to believe in omens, it was at least encour- 
aging to find no direct nervcuis influences — no stormy or electric per- 
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turbations — in the atmosphere. Betteredge joined me at the window, 
and mysteriously put a little slip of paper into my hand. It contained 
these lines: 

“Mrs. Merridew has gone to bed, on the distinct understanding thfit 
the explosion is to take place at nine to-morrow morning, and that I am 
not to stir out of this part of the house until she comes and sets me free. 
She has no idea that the chief, scene of the experiment is my sitting- 
room— or she would have remained in it for the whole night! I am alone, 
and very anxious. Pray let me see you measure out the laudanum; I 
want to have something to^do with it, even in the unimportant character 
of a mere looker-on. 

“R. V.” 

I followed Betteredge out of the room, and told him to remove the 
medicine-chest into Miss Verinder’s sitting-room. 

The order appeared to take him completely by surprise. He looked as 
if he suspected me of some occult m^ical design on Miss Verinder! 
“Might I presume to ask,” he said, “what my young lady and the med- 
icine-chest have got to do with each other?” 

“Stay in the sitting-room, and you will see.” 

Betteredge appeared to doubt his own unaided capacity to superintend 
me effectually on an occasion when a medicine-chest was included in the 
proceedings. 

“Is there any objection, sir,” he asked, “to taking Mr. Bruff into this 
part of the business?” 

“Quite the contrary! I am now going to ask Mr. Bruff to accompany 
me down stairs.” 

Betteredge withdrew to fetch the medicine-chest without another 
word. I went back into Mr. Blake’s room, and knocked at the door of 
communication. Mr. Bruff opened it, with his papers in his hand — im- 
mersed in Law, impenetrable to Medicine. 

“I am sorry to disturb you,” I said. “But I am going to prepare the 
laudanum for Mr. Blake; and I must request you to be present, and to 
see what I do.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Bruff, with nine-tenths of his attention riveted on his 
pajjers, and with one-tenth unwillingly accorded to me. “Anything else?” 

“I must trouble you to return here with me, and to see me administer 
the dose.” 

“Any thing else^” 

“One thing more. I must put you to the inconvenience of remaining 
in Mr. Blake’s room, and of waiting to see what happens.” 

“Oh, very good’” said Mr. Bruff. “My room or Mr. Blake’s room — it 
doesn’t matter which ; I can go on with my papers anywhere. Unless you 
object, Mr. Jennings, to my importing that amount of common sense into 
the proceedings?” 

Before I could answer, Mr. Blake addressed himself to the lawyer, 
speaking from his bed. 
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‘‘Do you really mean to say that you don’t feel any interest in what 
you are going to do?” he asked. “Mr. Bruff, you have no more imagina- 
tion than a cow!” 

“A cow is a very useful animal, Mr. Blake,” said the lawyer. With that 
reply he followed me out of the room, still keeping his papers in his hand. 

We found Miss Verinder, pale and agitated, restlessly pacing her sit- 
ting-room from end to end. At a table in a corner stood Betteredge, on 
guard over the medicine-chest. Mr. Bruff sat down on the first chair that 
he could find, and (emulating the usefulness of the cow) plunged back 
again into his papers on the spot. 

Miss Verinder drew me aside, and reverted instantly to her one all- 
absorbing interest — the interest in Mr. Blake. 

“How is he now?” she asked “Is he nervous? is he out of temper? Do 
you think it will succeed? Are you sure it will do no harm?” 

“Quite sure. Come and sec me measure it out.” 

“One moment! It is past eleven now. How long will it be before any 
thing happens?” 

“It is not easy to say. An hour, perhaps.” 

“I suppose the room must be dark, as it was last year?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I shall wait in mv bedroom — just as I did before. I shall keep the 
door a little way open. It w’as a little w^ay open last year. I will watch the 
sitting-room door ; and the moment it moves I will blow out my light. It 
all hapi^encd in that way on my birthday night. And it must all happen 
again in the same way, musn’t it*-^” 

“.‘\re you sure you ca * c ’Utrol yourself, Miss Verinder?” 

“In hts interests I can do anything’ '' she answered, fervently. 

One look at her face told me that I could trust her, I addressed myself 
again to Mr. Bruff. 

“I must trouble you to put your papers aside for a moment,” I said. 

“Oh, certainly I ” He got up with a start — as if I had disturbed him at 
a particularly interesting place — and followed me to the medicine-chest. 
There, deprived of the breathless excitement incidental to the practice of 
his profession, he looked at Betteredge, and yawned wearily. 

Miss Verinder joined me with a glass jug of cold water, which she had 
taken from a side-table “Let me pour out the water,” she whispered. “I 
must have a hand in it! ” 

I measured out the forty minims from the bottle, and poured the 
laudanum into a medicine-glass “Fill it till it is three parts full,” I said, 
and handed the glass to jNIiss Verinder. I then directed Betteredge to 
lock up the medicine-chest; informing him that I had done with it now. 
A look of unutterable relief o'^’rspread the old servants countenance. 
He had evidently suspected me of a medical design on his young lady! 

After adding the waiter ;is I had directed, Miss Verinder seized a 
ment — while Betteredge was locking the chest, and while Mr. Bruff w**s 
looking back at his papers — and slyly kissed the rim of the medicine 
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glass. ‘^When you give it to him,” whispered the charming girl, “give it 
to him on that side! ” 

I took the piece of ciystal which was to represent the Diamond from 
my pocket and gave it to her. 

“You must have a hand in this, too,” I said. “You must put it where 
you put the IVIoonstone last year.” 

She led the way to »he Indian cabinet, and put the mock Diamond into 
the drawer which the real Diamond occupied on the birthday night. Mr. 
Bruff witnessed this proceeding, under protest, as he had witnessed every 
thing else. But the s<rong» dramatic interest which the experiment was 
now assuming proved (to my great amusement) to be too much for Bet- 
teredge’s capacity of self-restraint. His hand trembled as he held the 
candle, and he whispered anxiously, “Are you sure, miss, it’s the right 
drawer?” 

I led the way out again, with the laudanum and water in my hand. At 
the door I stopped to address a last word to ]Miss Verinder. 

“Don’t be long in putting out the lights," I said 

“I wdll put them out at once,” she answered. ‘^\nd 1 will wait in my 
bedroom, with only one candle alight.” 

She closed the sitting-room door behind us. Followed by ]\Ir. Bruff and 
Betteredge, I went back to Mr. Blake’s room. 

We found him moving restlessly from side to side of the bed, and 
wondering irritably whether he w^as to have the laudanum that night. In 
the presence of the two witnesses I gave him the dose, and shook up his 
pillows, and told him to lie down again quietly and wait. 

His bed, provided with light chintz curtains, w’as placed, with the head 
against the w’all of the room, so as to leave a good open space on cither 
side of it. On one side T drew the curtains completely — and in the part 
of the room thus screened from his view I placed Mr. Bruff and Better- 
edge to wait for the result. At the bottom of the bed I half drew the cur- 
tains — and placed my owm' chair at a little distance, so that I might let 
him see me or not see me, speak to me or not speak to me, just as the cir- 
cumstances might direct. Having already been informed that he alw^ays 
slept with a light in the room, I placed one of the two lighted candles on 
a little table at the head of the bed, where the glare of the light would 
not strike on his eyes. The other candle I gave to Mr. Bruff, the light, in 
this instance, being subdued by the screen of the chintz curtains. The 
window was open at the top so as to ventilate the room. The rain fell 
softly, the house was quiet. It was twenty minutes past eleven, by my 
watd, when the preparations were completed, and I took my place on 
the chair set apart at the bottom of the bed. 

Mr. Bruff resumed his papers, with every appearance of being as deep- 
ly interested in them as ever. But looking toward him now, I saw certain 
signs and tokens which told me that the Law was beginning to lose its 
hold on him at last. The suspended interest of the situation in which we 
were now placed was slowly asserting its influence even on his unimagin- 
ative mind. As for Betteredge, consistency of principle and dignity of 
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conduct had become, in his case, mere empty words. He forgot that I 
was performing a conjuring trick on Mr. Franklin Blake, he forgot that 
I had upset the house from top to bottom; he forgot that I had not read 
Robinson Crusoe since 1 was a child. “For the Lord’s sake, sir, ’ he whis- 
pered to me, “tell us when it will begin to work.” 

“Not before mkinighi,” I whispered back. “Say nothing and sit still.” 

Betteredge dropped to the lowest depth of familiarity with me, with- 
out a struggle to save himself. He answered me by a wink! 

Looking next toward Mr. lilake, 1 found him as restless as ever in his 
bed; fretfully wondering why the iniluence of the laudanum had not 
begun to assert itself yet i'o tell him, in his present humor, that the 
more he fidgeted and woiulered the longer he w’ould delay the result for 
which w’e were now waiting would have been simidy useless. The wiser 
course to take was to dismiss the idea of the opium from his mind by 
leading him insensibly to think of something else. 

With this view' I encouraged him to talk to me, contriving so to direct 
the conversation, on my side, as to lead him hack again to the subject 
which had engaged us eailier in the evening — the subject of the Dia- 
mond. 1 took Ctiie to re\ert to those portions of the story of the Moon- 
stone which related to the transport of it fnan London to Yorkshire; to 
the risk which Mr. Blake had run in removing it from the bank at Fri- 
zinghall, and to the unexpected appearance of the Indians at the house 
on the evening of the biuliday. \nd 1 purposely assumed, in referring 
to these events, to have misunderstood much of what Mr. Blake himself 
had told me a few hours Siiiee In this way I set him talking on the sub- 
ject with which it was now vitally important to fill his mind — without 
allowing him to suspect that I was making him talk for a purpose. Little 
by little he became so interested in putting me right that he forgot to 
fidget in the bed. Ilis mind w’as far aw^ay from the question of the opium 
at the all-important time when his eyes fust told me that the opium was 
beginning to lay its hold on his brain. 

I looked at my watch It wanted five minutes to twclv^e when the pre- 
monitoiy symptoms of the working of the laudanum first show'cd them- 
selves to me. 

At this time no unpracliced eye would have detected any change in 
him. But, as the minutes of the new^ moiiung wore aw’ay, the swiftly- 
subtle progress of the innuciue began to show itself more plainly. The 
sublime intoxication of ojuum gleamed in his eyes; the clew of a stealthy 
perspiration began to gli'.teii on his face In fiv^e minutes more the talk 
which he still kept up with me failed lu coherence. He held steadily to 
the subject of the Diamond, but he ceased to complete his sentences. A 
little later the sentences dropped to single words. Then there w^as an in- 
terval of silence. 'Fhcn he sat u[> in bed Then, still busy w'ith the subject 
of the Diamond, he began to talk again — not to me, but to himself. That 
change told me that tlie first stage in the experiment was reached The 
stimulant influence of the opium had got him. 

The time, now, was twenty-three minutes past twelve. The next half 
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hour, at most, would decide the question of whether he would, or would 
not, get up from his bed and leave the room. 

In the breathless interest of watching him — in the unutterable triumph 
of seeing the first result of the experiment declare itself in the manner, 
and nearly at the time, which I had anticipated — I had utterly forgotten 
the two companions of my night vigil. Looking toward them now, I saw 
the Law (as represented by ^Ir. Bruff’s papers) lying unheeded on the 
floor. Mr. Bruff himself was looking eagerly through a crevice left in the 
imperfectly-drawn curtains of the bed. And Betteredge, oblivious of all 
respect for social distinctions, was peeping over Mr. Bruff^s shoulder. 

They both started back, on finding that I was looking at them, like 
two boys caught out by their school-master in a fault. I signed to them 
to take off their boots quietly, as I was taking off mine. If Mr. Blake gave 
us the chance of following him, it was vitally necessary to follow him 
without noise. 

Ten minutes passed — and nothing happened. Then he suddenly threw 
the bed-clothes off him. He put one leg out of bed. He waited. 

‘T wish I had never taken it out of the bank,” he said to himself. “It 
was safe in the bank.” 

My heart throbbed fast: the pulses at my temples beat furiously. The 
doubt about the safety of the Diamond was once more, the dominant 
impression in his brain! On that one pivot the whole success of the ex- 
periment turned. The prospect thus suddenly opened before me was too 
much for my shattered nerves. I was obliged to look away from him, or I 
should have lost my self-control. 

There was another interval of silence. 

When I could trust myself to look back at him he was out of his bed, 
standing erect at the side of it. The pupils of his eyes were now con- 
tracted; his eyeballs gleamed in the light of the candles as he moved 
his head slowly to and fro. He was thinking; he was doubting — he spoke 
again. 

“How do I know?” he said. “The Indians may be hidden in the house.” 

He stopped, and walked slowly to the other end of the room. He 
turned — waited — came back to the bed. 

“It^s not even locked up,” he went on. “It's in the drawer of her cab- 
inet. And the drawer doesn't lock.” 

He sat down on the side of the bed. “Any body might take it,” he 
said. 

He rose again restlessly; and reiterated his first words. 

“How do I know? The Indians may be hidden in the house.” 

He waited again. I drew back behind the half-curtain of the bed. He 
looked about the room, with the vacant glitter in his eyes. It was a 
breathless moment. There was a pause of some sort. A pause in the ac- 
tion of the opium? a pause in the action of the brain? Who could tell? 
Every thing depended, now, on what he did next. 

He laid himself down again on the bedl 

A horrible doubt crossed my mind. Was it possible that the sedative 
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action of the opium was making itself felt already? It was not in my ex- 
perience that it should do this. But what is experience where opium is 
concerned? There are probably no two men in existence on whom the 
drug acts in exactly the same manner. Was some constitutional peculiar- 
ity in him, feeling the influence in some new way? Were we to fail, on 
the very brink of success? 

Nol He got up again abruptly. “How the devil am I to sleep,” he said, 
“with this on my mind?” 

He looked at the light, burning on the table at the head of his bed. 
After a moment he took the candle in his hand. 

I blew out the second candle, burning behind the closed curtain. I drew 
back, with Mr. Bruff and Betteredge, into the farthest corner by the 
bed. I signed to them to be silent, as if their lives had depended on it. 

We waited — seeing and hearing nothing. We waited, hidden from hin\ 
by the curfains. 

The light which he was holding on the other side of us moved sudden- 
ly. The next moment he passed us, swift and noiseless, with the candle 
in his hand. 

He opened the bedroom door and went out. 

We followed him along the corridor. We followed him down the stairs. 
We followed him the second corridor. He never looked back; he 
never hesitated 

He opened the sitting-room door and went in, leaving it open behind 
him. 

The door was hung (like all the other doors in the house) on large 
old-fashioned hinges. When it was opened, a crevice was opened between 
the door and the post, I signed to my two companions to look through 
this, so as to keep them from showing themselves. I placed myself — out- 
side the door also — on the opposite side. A recess in the wall was at my 
left hand, in which I could instantly hide myself if he showed any signs 
of looking back into the corridor. 

He advanced to the middle of the room, with the candle still in his 
hand; he looked about him, but he never looked back. 

I saw the door of Miss Verinder’s bedroom standing ajar. She had put 
out her light. She controlled herself nobly. The dim white outline of her 
summer dress was all that I could see. Nobody w^ho had not known it 
beforehand would have suspected that there was a living creature in the 
room. She kept back in the dark: not a word not a movement escaped 
her. 

It was now ten minutes past one. I heard, through the dead silence, 
the soft drip of the rain, and the tremulous passage of the night air 
through the trees. 

After waiting irresolute for a minute or more in the middle of the 
room, he moved to the corner near the window, where the Indian cab 
inet stood. 

He put his candle on the top of the cabinet. He opened and shut one 
drawer after another, until he came to the drawer in which the mock Dia 
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mond was put. He looked into the drawer for a moment. Then he took 
the mock Diamond out with his right hand. With the other hand he took 
the candle from the top oi the cabinet. 

He walked back a few steps toward the middle of the room, and stood 
still again. 

Thus far he had e.xactly repeated what he had done on the birthday 
night. Would his ne.xt proceeding be the same as the proceeding of last 
year? Would he leave the room? Would he go back now, as I believed he 
had gone back then, to his bed-chamber? Would he show us what he had 
done with the Diamond when he had returned to his own room? 

His first action, when»he moved once more, proved to be an action 
which he had not performed when he w'as under the influence of the opium 
for the first time. He put the candle down on a table, and wandered on a 
little toward the farther end of the room. There was a sofa here. He 
leaned heavily on the back of it with his left hand — then roused himself, 
and returned to the middle of the room. I could now see his eyes. They 
were getting dull and heavy; the glitter in them was fast dying out 

The suspense of the moment proved too much for Miss \'erinder s 
self-control. She advanced a few' steps — then stopped again. Mr. Bruff 
and Betteredge looked across the open door-way at me for the first time. 
The prevision of a coming disappointment was impressing itself on their 
minds as well as on mine. 

Still, so long as he stood where he was, there was hope We waited, in 
unutterable expectation, to sec what w'ould happen next. 

The next event was decisive. He let the mock Diamond drop out of 
his hand. 

It fell on the floor before the doorway — ^plainly visible to him and to 
every one. He made no effort to pick it up he h>oked down at it vacant- 
ly, and, as he looked, his head sank on his breast. He staggered — roused 
himself for an instant — w'alked back unsteadily to the sofa — and sat 
down on it. He made a last effort, he tried to rise, and sank back. His 
head fell on the sofa cushions. It w'as then twenty-five minutes peust one 
o'clock. Before I had put my w'atch back in my p(x:ket he was asleep. 

It was all over now. The sedative influence had got him; the experi- 
ment was at an end 

I entered the room, telling Mr. Bruff and Betteredge that they might 
follow me. There was no fear of disturbing him. We w^re free to move 
and speak. 

“The first thing to settle,” I said, “is the question of what we are to do 
with him. He will probably ''*eep for the next six or seven hours at least. 
It is some distance to carry him back to his own room. When I was 
younger I could have done it alone. But my health and strength are not 
what they were — I am afraid I must ask you to help me.” 

Before they could answer Miss Verinder called to me softly. She met 
me at the door of her room with a light shawl and with the counterpane 
from her own bed. 
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‘‘Do you mean to watch him while he sleeps?” she asked. 

“Yes. I am not sure enouRh of the action of the opium, in his case, to 
be willing to leave him alone.” 

She handed me the shawl and the counterpane. 

“Why should you disturb him?” she whispered. “Make his bed on the 
sofa. I can shut my door and keep in my room.” 

It was infinitely the simplest and the safest way of disposing of him 
for the night. 1 mentioned the suggestion to Mr. Bruff and Betteredge, 
who both approved of my adopting it. In five minutes I had laid him 
comfortably on the sofa, and had covered him lightly with the counter- 
pane and the shawl. Miss Verindcr wished us good-night, and closed the 
door. At my rcfjiiest we thn^e then drew round the table in the middle of 
the room, on which the candle was still burning, and on which writing 
materials were tilaced 

“Before we M‘|>arate," 1 began, “I have a word to say about the ex- 
periment which has i^een tried to-night. Two distinct object^ wTre to 
lie gained by it 'I’he first of these objects was to prove that Mr. Blake 
entered this room and look the Diamond la^^t year, acting unconsciously 
and irresponsibly, under the influent e of opium. After w^hat you have 
both seen, are you both satisfied, so far*'^" 

'Fhey ansv\cred me in the affirmative, without a moment's hesitation. 

“'J'he second < • t,” 1 w’ent on, “was to discover w’hat he did with 

the Diamond afier he w'r* seen by X'enndcr to leave her sitting- 
room w’lth the jewel in his hand on th(‘ liirthday night The gaining of 
this object depended, of course, on his still continuing exactly to repeat 
his pioteedings of last year. Tie Las failed t«> do that, and the purpose of 
the experiment i** defer* td accordingly I can't assort that I am not dis- 
appointed at the i(‘suh — but 1 can honestly say that T am not surprised 
by It T t(»l(l Mr Blake from the first that our ctnnpleie .success in this 
matter depended on our completely reproducing in him the physical and 
moral conditions of last year, and 1 warned him that this was the next 
thing to a downright impossibility We ha\c or^y partially reproduced 
the conditions, and the experiment has been only partially successful in 
consequence It is aKo possible that I may have administered too large a 
dose of laudanum But 1 myself look upon the first reason that I have 
given as the true reason why we have to lament a failure, as well as to re- 
joice over a success." 

After saying those words I put the writing naterials before Mr. Bruff, 
and asked him if he had any objection — before we separated for the 
night — to diaw out, and sign, a {ilain statement of what he had seen. lie 
at once took the pen, and produced the statement with the fluent readi- 
ness of a practiced hand. 

“I owe you this," he said, sil ling the paper, “as some atonement for 
what pa.ssed between us earlier iii the evening. T beg your pardon, Mr. 
Jennings, for having doubted you You have done Franklin Blake c:*i 
inestimable service. In our legal phrase, you have proved your case.'" 

Betteredge’s apology w’as characteristic of the man. 
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“Mr. Jennings/' he said, “when you read Robinson Crusoe again 
(which I strongly recommend you to do), you will find that he never 
scruples to acknowledge it when he turns out to have been in the wrong. 
Please to consider me, sir, as doing what Robinson Crusoe did on the 
present occasion." With those words he signed the paper in his turn. 

Mr. Bruff took me aside as we rose from the table. 

“One word about the Diamond," he said. “Vour theory is, that Frank- 
lin Blake hid the Moonstone in his room. My theory is, that the Moon- 
stone is in the possession of Mr. Luker's bankers in London. We won't 
dispute which of us is right. We will only ask, which of us is in a position 
to put his theory to the tqst first?" 

“The test, in my case,'' 1 answered, “has been tried to-night, and has 
failed." 

“The test, in my case," rejoined Mr. Bruff, “is still in process of trial. 
For the last two days I have had a watch set for Mr. Luker at the bank; 
and I shall cause that w^atch to be continued until the last day of the 
month. I know that he must take the Diamond himself out of his bank- 
ers’ hands — and I am acting on the chance that the person who has 
pledged the Diamond may force him to do this by redeeming the pledge. 
In that case I may be able to lay my hand on the person .\nd there is a 
prospect of our clearing up the mystery, exactly at the point w^here the 
mystery baffles us now’ Do you admit that, so far“^" 

I admitted it readily. 

“I am going back to town by the ten o'clock train,'' pursued the law- 
yer. “I may hear, when I get back, that a discovery has been made — and 
it may be of the greatest importance that I should have Franklin Blake 
at hand to appeal to if necessary. I intend to tell him, as soon as he 
wakes, that he must return with me to London .\fter all that has hap- 
pened, may I trust to your influence to back me'*" 

“Certainly’" I said. 

Mr. Bruff shook hands with me and left the room. Betteredge followed 
him out 

I went to the sofa to look at Mr. Blake. He had not moved since I had 
laid him down and made his bed — he lay locked m a deep and quiet 
sleep. 

While I was still looking at him I heard the bedroom door softly 
opened. Once more Miss Verinder appeared on the thre^^hold in her 
pretty summer dress. 

“Do me a last favor,*’ she whispered. “Let me watch him with you." 

I hesitated — not in the mterests of propriety, only in the interest of 
her night’s rest. She came close to me and took my hand 

“I can’t sleep, I can't even sit still in my own room," she said. “Oh, 
Mr. Jennings, if you were me, only think how you w'ould long to sit and 
look at him! Say yes' Do”' 

Is it necessary to mention that I gave way? Surely not! 

She drew a chair to the foot of the sofa. She looked at him in a silent 
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ecstasy of happiness till the tears rose in her eyes. She dried her eyes, 
and said she would fetch her work. She fetched her work, and never did 
a single stitch of it. It lay in her lap — she was not even able to look away 
from him long enough to thread her needle. I thought of my own youth; 

I thought of the gentle eyes which had once looked love at me. In the 
heaviness of my heart 1 turned to my Journal for relief, and wrote in it 
what is written here. 

So we kept our watch together in silence. One of us absorbed in his 
writing; the other absor])ed in her love. 

Hour after hour he lay in his deep sleep. The light of the new day 
grew and grew in the room, and still he never moved. 

Toward six o'clock 1 felt the warning which told me that my pains 
were coming back 1 was obliged to leave her alone with him for a little 
while. T said 1 would go up stair*? and fetch another pillow for him out of 
his room It was not a long attack this time. In a little while I was able 
to venture back and let her see me again 

1 found her at the head of the sobi when I returned. She was just 
touching his forehead wiih her lips I ^hook my head as soberly as I 
could, and [loinled to her chair Slip looked back at me with a bright 
smile and a charming color in her face “You would have done it," she 
whispered, “in my place’" 


It is iust ( ight o'clcick II(‘ i> beginning to move for the first time. 
MissAVriiiclei is kneeling by the ^de of the sofa She has so placeo 
herself that ^^hen his eyes fir^^l o[)c*n lhe\ must f»pen on her face 
Shall I lea\e them V .,a*t • er'-^ 

^es’ 


KUirn A-— They have aiiangeci it among themsehes. they have 

all gone to London by the ten o lIocIc tram. My bnef drcMm of happiness 

o\er. I have awakened again to the reali^ps of my friendless and 
lonely life 

1 c’jare not iriiNi myself to write down the kind words that ha\e been 
said to nu‘, e^pcHially bv AIi'n'' \ ormder and ^Ir. Blake. Besides, it is 
neeclle^.^. Those words will come back to me in my solitary hours, and 
will helj) me thioiigh wlial i^ left ol the end of my life. ^Ir Blake is to 
write, and tell me what happens in London Miss Verinder is to return 
to Yorkshire in the iiuiimin ( foi her mairiage, no doubt) . and I am to 
take a holiday, and be a guest m the house. Oh me, how I felt it, as the 
grateful happme.ss looked at me cuit of her eyes, and the warm pressure 
of her hand .said, “T'his is your doing! 

My poor patients are waitin , for me. Back again, this morning, to the 
old routine! Back again, to-nighl, to the dreadful alternative between 
the opium and the pain' 

God be praised for his mercy! I have seen a little sunshine^— I have 
had a happy time. 



FIFTH NARRATIVE 


The Story resumtd by Franklin Blake 


CHAPTER I 

But few words are needed, on my part, to complete the narrative that 
has been piescntcd in the Jouinal of Ezra Jenningb 

Of myself, 1 have only to say that 1 awoke on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth, perfectly ignorant of all that I had said and done under 
the influence of the opium — from tht time when the drug first laifl it? 
hold on me, to the time when I opened my eyes on the sofa in Rachels 
sitting-room. 

Of w^hat happened after my w’aking, I do not feel called upon to ren- 
der an account in detail. Confining myself merely to results, I have to 
report that Rachel and I thoroughly understood each other belore a 
single word of explanation had passed on either side. I decline to ac- 
count, and Rachel declines to account, for the extraordinary rapidity of 
our reconciliation. Sir and ^ladam, look back to the time when you were 
passionately attached to each other — and you will know' what happened, 
after Ezra Jennings had shut the door of the sitting-room, as well as I 
know it m>self 

I ha\e, however, no objection to add, that wt should have been cer- 
tainly discovered by Mrs. ^Merridew but for Rachel s presence of mind. 
She heard the sound of the old lady s dress in the corridor, and instantly 
ran out to meet her. I heard Mrs. Merridew say, “What is the matter'''” 
and I hear.! Rachel answ'er, “The explosion’" Mrs. Merridew instantly 
permitted herself tr> be taken by the arm and led into the garden, out of 
the way of the impending shock. On her return to the house she met me 
in the hall, and expressed herself as greatly struck by the vast improve- 
ment in Science since the time when she w’as a girl at school. ‘ Explo- 
sions, Mr. Blake, are infinitely milder than they weie. 1 assure you, I 
barely heard Mr. Jennings's explosion from the garden. And no smell 
afterward, that I can detect, now w'e have come bark to the house I 1 
must really apologize to your medical friend. It is only due to him to say 
that he has managed it beaut*rully!” 

So, after vanquishing Betteredge and Mr. Bruff, Ezra Jennings van- 
quished Mrs. Merridew herself. There is a great deal of undeveloped lib- 
eral feeling in the world, after all! 

At breakfast Mr. Bruff made no secret of his reasons for wishing that 
I should accompany him to London by the morning train. The watch 
kept at the bank, and the result which might yet come of it, appealed so 
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irresistibly to Rachers curiosity that she at once decided (if Mrs. Mer- 
ridew had no objection) on accompanying us back to town — so as to be 
within reach of the earliest news of our proceedings. 

Mrs. Merridew proved to be all pliability and indulgence, after the 
truly considerate manner in which the explosion had conducted itself; 
and Betteredge was accordingly informed that we were all four to travel 
back together by the morning train. I fully expected that he would have 
asked leave to accompany us. But Rachel had wisely provided her faith- 
ful old servant with an occupation that interested him. He was charged 
with completing the refurnishing of the house, and was too full of his do- 
mestic responsibilities to feel the “detective-fever” as he might have felt 
it under other circumstances. 

Our one subject of regret, in going to London, was the necessity of 
parting, more abruptly than we could have wished, with Ezra Jennings. 
It was impossible to persuade him to accompany us. I could only prom- 
ise to write to him , and Rachel could only insist on his coming to see her 
when she returned to Yorkshire. There was every prospect of our meet- 
ing again in a few months, and yet there was something very sad in see- 
ing our best and dearest friend left standing alone on the platform as the 
train moved out of the station. 

On our arriv:.l jl j.ondon, Mr. Bruff was accosted at the terminus by 
a small boy, dressed in a jacket and trow’sers of threadbare black cloth, 
and personally remarkable in virtue of the extraordinary prominence of 
his eyes. They projected so far, and they rolled about so loosely, that you 
wondered unejisily why remained in their sockets. After listening to 
the boy, Mr. Bruff askr-d the ladies whether they would excuse our ac- 
companying them back to Portland Place. I had barely time to promise 
Rachel that I would return, and tell her every thing that had happened, 
before Mr. Bruff seized me by the arm and hurried me into a cab. The 
boy with the ill-secured eyes took his place on the box by the driver, and 
the driver was directed to go to Lombard Street. 

“News from the bank?" 1 asked, as we started. 

“News of Mr. Luker," said Mr, Bruff. “An hour ago he w’as seen to 
leave his house at Lambeth in a cab, accompanied by tw’o men. who were 
recognized by my men as police officers in plain clothes. If Mr. Luker s 
dread of the Indians is at the bottom of this precaution, the inference is 
plain enough. He is going to take the Diamond out of the bank." 

“And we are going to the bank to see .vhat comes of it^” 

“Yes — or to hear what has come of it, if it is all over by this time. Did 
you notice my boy — on the box there 

“I noticed his eyes!" 

Mr. Bruff laughed. “They call the poor little wretch ‘Gooseberry^ at 
the office,” he said. “I employ him to go on errands — and I only wish mv 
clerks who have nicknamed him w^ere as thoroughly to be depended or .s 
he is. Gooseberry is one of the sharpest boys in London, Mr. Blake, in 
spite of his eyes.” 
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It was twenty minutes to five when we drew up before the bank in 
Lombard Street. Gooseberry looked longingly at his master as he opened 
the cab door. 

“Do you want to come in too?"' asked Mr. Bruff, kindly. “Come in, 
then, and keep at my heels till further orders. He’s as quick as light- 
ning,” pursued ]Mr. Bruff, addressing me in a whisper. “Two w'ords will 
do with Gooseberiy where twenty would be wanted with another boy.” 

We entered the bank. The outer office — with the long counter, behind 
which the cashiers sal — was crowded with people: all w’aiting their turn 
to take money out, or to pay money in, before the bank closed at five 
o’clock. 

Two men among the crowd approached Mr. Bruff as soon as he showed 
himself. 

“Well,” asked the lawyer. “Have you seen him?’’ 

“He passed us here half an hour since, sir, and went on into the inner 
office.” 

“Has he not come out again yet^” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Bruff turned to me. “Let us wait,” he said. 

I looked round among the {:)eople about me for the thiee Indians. Not 
a sign of them w'as to be seen anywhere. The only person present with a 
noticeably dark complexion was a tall man in a pilot coat and a round 
hat, who looked like a sailor. Could this be one of them in disguise'** Im- 
possible’ The man w^as taller than any of the Indians, anti his face, 
where it w’as not hidden by a bushy black beard, was twice the breadth 
of any of their faces at least 

“They must have their spy somewhere,” said Mr Bruff, looking at the 
dark sailor in his turn. “And he may be the man.” 

Before he could say any more his coat-tail was respectfully iiulled by 
his attendant sprite with the gooseberry eyes Mr. Bruff looked w^here 
the boy was looking. “Hush! ’’ he said. “Here is Mr linker’ ” 

The money-lender came out from the inner regions of the bank, fol- 
lowed by his two guardian policemen in plain clothes. 

“Keep your eye on him,” whispered ]\Ir. Bruff “If he passes the Dia- 
mond to any body, he will pass it here.” 

Without noticing either of us, Mr. Luker slowiy made his way to the 
door — now in the thickest, now' in the thinnest part of the crowd I dis- 
tinctly saw' his hand move as he passed a short, stout man, lespcctfully 
dressed in a suit of sober gray The man started a little, and looked after 
him. Mr. Luker moved on slowly through the crowd. At the door his 
guard placed themsehes on either side of him. i’hey w'ere all three fol- 
lowed by one of Mr. Bruff’s tw'o men, and 1 saw them no more. 

I looked round at the law'yer, and then looked significantly toward the 
man in the suit of sober gray. “Yes!” whispered Mr. Bruff, “1 saw it 
too!” He turned about in .search of his second man. The second man w'as 
nowhere to be seen. He looked behind him foi his attendant sprite. 
Gooseberry had disappeared. 
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“What the devil does it mean!” said Mr. Bruff, angrily. “They have 
both left us at the very time when we want them most.” 

It came to the turn of the man in the gray suit to transact his business 
at the counter. He paid in a check — received a receipt for it — and turned 
to go out. 

“What is to be done?” asked Mr. Bruff. can’t degrade ourselves 
by following him.” 

“/ can!” I said. “I wouldn’t lose sight of that man for ten thousand 
pounds!” 

“In that case,” rejoined Mr. Bruff, “I wouldn’t lose sight of you for 
twice the money. A nice occupation for a man in my position,” he mut- 
tered to himself, as we followed the stranger out of the bank. “For Heav- 
en’s sake, don’t mention it! I should be ruined if it was known.” 

The man in the gray suit got into an omnibus going westward. We got 
in afteriiim. I'here were latent reserves of youth still left in Mr. Bruff. 

I cLSsert it positively — when he took his seat in the omnibus he blushed' 

The man with the gray suit stopjied the omnibus and got out in Ox- 
ford Street. We followed him again. He went into a chemist’s shop. 

Mr. Bruff started ‘‘My chemist'" he exclaimed. ‘ I am afraid w^e ha\e 
made a mistake ” 

We entered (he shop Mr Bruff and the proprietor exchanged a few 
words in private me lawyer joined me again, with a very crest-fallen 
face. 

‘Tt’s greatly to our credit,” he ''aid. as he took my arm and led me 
out — “that’s one comfort'" 

“What to our ciedi^ ' ’ ^ a'^ked 

‘ Mr. Blake' you ano f are the two woist amateur detectives that ever 
tried their hands at the trade I'he man in the gray suit has been thirty/ 
years in the chemist s service. He wa> sent to the bank to pay money to 
his master’s account — and he knows no more of the Moonstone than the 
babe unborn.” 

1 iLsked what wa.'^ to be done next 

“Come back to my ollice,' said Mi Bruff “Gooseberry and my sec- 
ond man ha\e e\idcntly followed somebody else. Let us hope that they 
had their eyes aliout them, at an\ lale'" 

When we reached (Cray’s Inn Sijuare the second man had arrived 
there before us He had been waiting ’"(»r more than a quarter of an hour. 

“Weir" asked Mr. Bruff “What’> your news^" 

‘T am soiry to say, sn replied the n an. “that I have made a mistake. 
I could have taken my oath that 1 ^aw' Mr. Luker pass .‘something to an 
elderly gentleman in a lighl-ioloied paletot The elderly' gentleman turns 
out, .sir, to be a most respectable master iron-monger in E:istcheap. ’ 

“Where is Gooseberry-'” a.sked Mr. Bruff, resignedly. 

The man stared. “I don’t know^ sir. 1 have seen nothing of him since I 
left the bank.” 

Mr. Bruff dismissed the man. “One of two things,” hr s.iid to me. 
Either Gooseberry has run away, or he is hunting on his own account. 
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What do you say to dining here, on the chance that the boy may come 
back in an hour or two? 1 have got some good wine in the cellar, and we 
can get a chop from the coffee-house.” 

We dined at Mr. Bruff s chambers. Before the cloth was removed “a 
person” was announced as wanting to speak to the lawyer. Was the per- 
son Gooseberry? No: only the man who had been employed to follow 
Mr. Luker when he left the bank. 

The report, in this case, presented no feature of the slightest interest. 
Mr. Luker had gone back to his own house, and had there dismissed his 
guard. He had not gone out again afterw'ard. Toward dusk the shutters 
had been put up and the floors had been bolted. The street before the 
house, and the alley behind the house, had been carefully watched. No 
signs of the Indians had been visible. No person whatever had been seen 
loitering about the premises. Having stated these facts, the man waited 
to know w’hether there were any further orders. Mr. Bruff dismissed him 
for the night. 

^*Do you think Mr. Luker has taken the ^loonstone home with him?” 
I asked. 

“Not he,” said Mr. Bruff. “He would never have dismissed his two 
policemen if he had run the risk of keeping the Diamond in his own 
house again.” 

We waited another half hour for the boy, and waited in vain. It was 
then time for Mr. Bruff to go to Hampstead and for me to leturn to Ra- 
chel in Portland Place. I left my caid, m charge of the porter at the cham- 
bers, with a line written on it to say that I should be at my hjdgings at 
half-past ten that night. The card was to be given to the boy, if the boy 
came back. 

Some men have a knack of keeping appointments, and other men have 
a knack of missing them. I am one of the other men. Add to this that 1 
passed the evening at Portland Place, on the same seat with Rachel, in 
a room forty feet long, with Mrs. ]\Ierridew at the farther end of it. Does 
any body wonder tliat I got home at half-past twelve instead of half-past 
ten? How^ thoroughly heartless that person must be' And how^ earnestly 
I hope I may never make that person's acquaintance’ 

My servant handed me a morsel of paper when he let me in. 

I read, in a neat, legal handwriting, these word^. “If you plccise, sir, I 
am getting sleepy. I wall come back to-morrow morning, between nine 
and ten.” Inquiry proved that a boy, wath very extraordinary-looking 
eyes, had called, had presented my card and message, had waited an hour, 
had done nothing but fall asleep and wake up again, had written a line for 
me, and had gone home — after gravely informing the servant that “he 
was fit for nothing unless he got his night’s rest.'’ 

At nine the next morning I was ready for my visitor. At half-past nine 
I heard steps outside my door, “Come in, Gooseberry!'’ I called out. 
“^Thank you, sir,” answered a grave and melancholy voice. The door 
opened. I started to my feet and confronted — Sergeant Cuff I 
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‘‘1 thought I would look in here, Mr. Blake, on the chance of your be- 
ing in town, before I wrote to Yorkshire,” said the ^Sergeant. 

He was as dreary and as lean as ever. His eyes had not lost their old 
trick (so subtly noticed in Betteredge’s Narrative) of “looking as if they 
expected something more from you than you were aware of yourself.” 
But, so far as dress can alter a man, the great Cuff changed beyond all 
recognition. He wore a broad-brimmed white hat, a light shooting-jacket, 
white trowsers, and drab gaiters He carried a stout oak stick. His whole 
aim and object seemed to be to look as if he had lived in the country all 
his life. When I complimented him on his metamorphosis, he declined to 
take it as joke. He complained, (juite gravely, of the noises and the smells 
of London. I declare I am far from sure that he did not speak with a 
slightly rustic accent! I offered him breakfast. The innocent countryman 
Wcis quite shocked His breakfast-hour w’as half-past six — and he went to 
bed with Vhe coc'ks and hen.s’ 

“I only got back from Ireland last night,” said the Sergeant, coming 
lound to the piactical object of his viMt, in his own impenetrable manner, 
“Befoie 1 went to bed I read your letter, telling me what has happened 
since my iii(|uiry after the Diamond \\i[> suspended last year. There's 
only one thing to be said aboiil the matter, on iny «:ide. I completely mis- 
took my case. How' any man living was to have seen things in their true 
light, in such a sitealion mine was at the time, 1 don’t profess to know. 
But that doesn't alter the fatis as they stand 1 own that I made a mess 
of it. Not the first mess, ^Ir. Blake, which has distinguished my profes- 
sional career! Tfs only in books that the officers of the detective force 
are .superior to the weakne j'i < i making a mistake ” 

“You have come in the nick of lime to recover your reputation,” 1 
said. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,*’ rejoined the Sergeant “Now I have 
retired fiom business I don't care a straw about my reputation. I have 
done with my lepulation, thank God' I am here, sir, in grateful remem- 
brance of the late Lady \ erinder's lib(*rality to me. I w'ill go back to my 
old work — if y^ou want me, and if you will trust me — on that considera- 
tion, and on no other. Not a farthing of money is to pas^., if y’ou please, 
from you to me. This is on honor Now* tell me, Mr. Blake, how’ the case 
Stands since you wiole to me List 

I told him of the exiierimeni with the opium, and of w’hat had occurred 
afterward at the bank in Lombard Slieet. He w\as greatly struck by'' the 
ex])eriment — it was something entirely' new in his experience. And he was 
particularly interested in the theoiy of Ezra Jennings, relating to what I 
had done with the Diamond, after 1 had left Rachel’s sitting-nxim, on the 
birthday night. 

“I don't hold wdth Mr. Jennings that you hid the Moonstone,' said 
Sergeant Cuff. “But I agree with him that you must certainly have taken 
it back to your own room.” 

“Well?” I asked. “And what happened then?" 

“Have you no suspicion yourself of what happened, sii?” 
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*^*None whatever.’^ 

■‘‘Has 'Mr. Bruff no suspicion?” 

■“No more than I have.” 

Sergeant Cuff rose, and went to my writing-table. He came back with 
a sealed envelope. It was marked “Private;” it was addressed to me;' and 
it had the Sergeant^s signature in the corner. 

‘‘I suspected the wrong person last year,” he said, “and I may be sus- 
pecting the wrong person now. Wait to open the envelope, Mr. Blake, till 
you have got at the truth: and then compare the name of the guilty per- 
son with the name that T have WTitten in that sealed letter.” 

I put the letter into my pocket, and then asked for the Sergeant’s opin- 
ion of the measures which we had taken at the bank. 

“Very well intended, sir,” he answered, “and quite the right thing to 
do. But there was another person who ought to have been looked aher 
besides Mr. Luker.’’ 

“The person named in the letter you have just given to me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Blake, the person named in the letter. It can’t be helped 
now. I shall have something to propose to you and Mr. Bruff, sir, when 
the time comes. Let s wait, first, and see if the boy has any thing to tell 
us that is worth hearing.’' 

It was close on ten o'clock, and the boy had not yet made his appear- 
ance. Sergeant Cuff talked of other matters. He asked after his old friend 
Betteredge, and his old enemy the gardener. In a minute more he would 
no doubt have got from this to the subject of his favorite roses, if my 
servant had not interrupted us by announcing that the boy was below. 

On being brought into the room. Gooseberry stopped at the thresh- 
old of the door, and looked distrustfully at the stranger who was in my 
company. I called to the boy to come to me. 

‘‘You may speak before this gentleman,” I said ‘‘He is here to assist 
me, and he knows all that has happened. Sergeant Cuff,” I added, “this 
is the boy from Mr. Bruff’s office.” 

In oui modern system of civilization, celebrity (no matter of what 
kind) is the lever that will move any thing. The fame of the great Cuff 
had even reached the ears of the small Gooseberry. The boy’s ill-fixed 
eyes rolled, when I mentioned the illustrious name, till I thought they 
really must have dropped on the carpet. 

“Come here, my lad,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘and let's hear w^hat you have 
got to tell us.” 

The notice of the great man — the hero of many a famous story in every 
lawyer’s office in London — appeared to fascinate the boy. He placed him- 
self in front of Sergeant Cuff, and put his hands behind him, after the 
approved fashion of a neophyte who is examined in his catechism. 

“What is your name?” said the Sergeant, beginning with the first ques- 
tion in the catechism. 

“Octavius Guy,” answered the boy. “They call me Gooseberry at the 
office, because of my eyes.” 

“Octavius Guy, otherwise Gooseberry,” pursued the Sergeant, with the 
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utmost gravity, “you were missed at the bank yesterday. What were you 
about?^’ 

“If you please, sir, I was following a man.'* 

“Who was he?” 

“A tall man, sir, with a big black beard, dressed like a sailor.^^ 

“I remember the man’” I broke in “Mr. Bruff and I thought he was 
a spy, employed by the Indians.” 

Sergeant ("uff did not afipear to be much impressed by what Mr Bruff 
and 1 had thought. He went on catechising Gooseberry. 

“Well,” he said, “and why did you follow the sailor 
“If you please, sir, Mr Bruff wanted to know whether Mr. Luker 
passes! any thing to any b^idy on his way out of the bank. I saw Mr. Luker 
pass something to the sailor with the lilack beard ” 

“Why didn’t you tell Mr Bruff what you siw‘^” 

“I h;*xln’t time to tell any body, sir, the sailor went out in such a 
hurry.” 

“And you ran out after him — c^h'-^' 

“Yes, sir." 

“(ioosel)erry," said the Sergeant, patting his head, “you have got 
.something in that small ^kull of yours and it isn't cotton-wool. I am 
greatly pleased with you, so far " 

The boy blu^ls*' ’Mth p)leasure Sergeant ('uff w’ent on 
“W’ell, and what did tlv sailor do when he got into the street?” 

“He called a cab, sir ” 

“.And W’hat dul you do'^*' 

“Held on behind, and »‘in after it " 

Before the Sergeant (ouJd put hi> next question, another visitor was 
announced — the head clerk from Mr Brufl's office. 

Feeling the importance of not iiitenuptmg Sergeant Cuffs examina- 
tion of the b(w, I received the clerk in anothei room He came with bad 
news of his employer 'Hie agitation and excitement of the last tw’o days 
had firovcd too much for Air. Bruff He had awoke that morning with an 
attack of gout, he was confined to hl^ loom at Hampstead, and, in the 
present critical condition of our affairs, he was very uneasy at being com- 
pelled to leave me w’ithout tlie ad\ice and assistance of an experienced 
person. The chief clerk had received orders to hold him.self at my dis- 
posal, and was walling to do hi.s best to replace Air. Bruff. 

I wTote at once to quiet the old gentleman’s mind, by telling him of 
Sergeant Cuff’s visit, adding that Chioseberry w’as at that moment under 
examination, and promising to inform Air. Bruff, either personally or by 
letter, of w^hatever might occur later in the day. Having dispatched the 
clerk to Hampstead w'ith my note, 1 returned to the room which I had 
left, and found Sergeant Cuff at the fire-place, in the act of ringing the 
bell. 

.“I beg your pardon, Air. Blake,” said the Sergeant. “I w^as just c> 
ing to send word by your servant that I wanted to speak to you There 
isn’t a doubt on my mind that this boy — ^this most meritorious boy,” add- 
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ed the Sergeant, patting Gooseberry on the head, “has followed the 
right man. Precious time has been lost, sir, through your unfortunately 
not being at home at half-past ten last night. The only thing to do, now, 
is to send for a cab immediately.” 

In five minutes more Sergeant Cuff and I (with Gooseberry on the box 
to guide the driver) were on our way eastward, toward the City. 

“One of these days,’’ said the Sergeant, pointing through the front win- 
dow of the cab, “that boy will do great things in my late profession. He 
is the brightest and cleverest little chap I have met with for many a long 
year past. You shall hear the substance, Mr. Blake, of what he told me 
while you were out of the rbom. You were present, I think, when he men- 
tioned that he held on behind the cab, and ran after it^” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, sir, the cab went from Lombard Street to the Tower Wharf. The 
sailor with the black beard got out, and spoke to the steward of the Rot- 
terdam steamboat, which was to start the next morning. He asked if he 
could be allowed to go on board at once, and sleep in his berth overnight. 
The steward said, No. The cabins, and berths, and bedding were all to 
have a thorough cleaning that evening, and no passenger could be al- 
lowed to come on board before the morning. The sailor turned round, 
and left the wharf. When he got into the street again the boy noticed, for 
the first time, a man dressed like a respectable mechanic, walking on the 
opposite side of the road, and apparently keeping the sailor in view. The 
sailor stopped at an eating-house in the neighborhood, and went in. The 
boy — not being able to make up his mind at the moment — hung about 
among some other boys, staring at the good things in the eating-house 
window. He noticed the mechanic, waiting, as he himself W'as waiting — 
but still on the opposite side of the street. After a minute a cab came by 
slowly, and stopped where the mechanic w^as standing. The boy could 
only see plainly one person in the cab, who leaned forward at the window 
to speak to the mechanic. He described that person, Mr. Blake, without 
any prompting from me, as having a dark face, like the face of an In- 
dian.” 

It was plain, by this time, that Mr. Bruff and I had made another mis- 
take. The sailor with the black beard w’as clearly not a spy in the service 
of the Indian conspiracy. Was he, by any possibility, the man who had 
got the Diamond > 

“After a little,” pursued the Sergeant, “the cab moved on .slowly dowr 
the street. The mechanic crossed the road, and went into the eating-house. 
The boy waited outside till he was hungry and tired — and then w^ent into 
the eating-house, in his turn. He had a shilling in his pocket, and he 
dined sumptuously, he tells me, on a black pudding, an eel-pie, and a bot- 
tle of ginger-beer. What can a boy not digest? The substance in question 
has never been found yet.” 

“What did he see in the eating-house?” I asked. 

“Well, Mr. Blake, he saw the sailor reading the newspaper at one table, 
and the mechanic reading the newspaper at another. It was dusk before 
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the sailor got up and left the place. He looked about him suspiciously 
when he got out into the street. The boy — being a boy — passed unnoticed. 
The mechanic had not come out yet. The sailor walked on, looking about 
him, and apparently not very certain of where he was going next. The 
mechanic appeared once more, on the opposite side of the road. The 
sailor went on, till he got to Shore Lane, leading into Lower Thames 
Street. There he stopped before a public-house under the sign of The 
Wheel of Fortune, and, after examining the place outside, went in. Goose- 
berry went in too. There were a great many people, mostly of the decent 
sort, at the bar. The Wheel of Fortune is a very respectable house, Mr. 
Blake; famous for its porter and pork-pies.” 

The Sergeant’s digressions irritated me. He saw it, and confined him- 
self more strictly to Gooseberry's evidence when he went on. 

“Th^ sailor,” he resumed, "‘asked if he could have a bed. The landlord 
said ‘No; they were full.’ The bar-maid corrected him, and said ‘Number 
Ten was empty.’ A waiter was sent for to show the sailor to Number Ten- 
Just before that. Gooseberry had noticed the mechanic among the people 
at the bar. Before the waiter had answered the call, the mechanic had 
vanished. The sailor was taken off to his room. Not knowing what to do 
next, Gooseberry had the wisdom to wait and see if any thing happened. 
Something did hrppf^n. The landlord was called for. Angry voices were 
heard up stairs. The mechanic suddenly made his appxjarance again, col- 
lared by the landlord, and exhibiting, to Gooseberry’s great surprise, all 
the signs and tokens of being drunk. The landlord thrust him out at the 
door, and threatened him with the police if he came back. From the alter- 
cation between them, iiilc this was going on, it appeared that the man 
had been discovered in Number Ten, and had declared with drunken 
obstinacy that he had taken the room. Gooseberry was so struck by this 
sudden intoxication of a previously sober person, that he couldn’t resist 
running out after the mechanic into the street. As long as he was in sight 
of the public-house, the man reeled about in the most disgraceful man- 
ner. The moment he turned the corner of the street he recovered his bal- 
ance instantly, and became as sober a member of society as you could 
wish to see. Gooseberry went back to The Wheel of Fortune in a very 
bewildered state of mind He w^aited about again, on the chance of some- 
thing happening. Nothing happened, and nothing more was to be heard 
or seen of the sailor. Gooseberry decided on p^oing back to the office. Just 
as he came to this conclu.sinn. who should appear, on the oppiosite side of 
the street as usual, but the mechanic again! He looked up at one particu- 
lar window at the top of the public-house, which was the only one that 
had a light in it. The light seemed to relieve his mind. He left the place 
directly. The boy made his w’. ’ back to Gray’s Inn, got your card and 
message, called, and failed to find you. There you have the state of the 
case, Mr. Blake, as it stands at the present time.” 

“What is your opinion of the case, Sergeant?” 

“I think it’s serious, sir. Judging by what the boy saw, the Indians aie 
in it, to begin with.” 
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‘^Yes. And the sailor is evidently the man to whom Mr. Luker passed 
the Diamond. It seems odd that Mr. Bruff and I, and the man in Mr. 
Bruff s employment, should all have been mistaken about who the person 
was.’* 

“Not at all, Mr. Blake. Considering the risk that person ran, it’s likely 
enough that ^Ir. Luker purposely misled you by previous arrangement 
between them.” 

“Do you understand the proceedings at the public-house?” I asked. 
^‘The man dressed like a mechanic w^as acting, of course, in the employ- 
ment of the Indians. But I am as much puzzled to account for his sudden 
assumption of drunkenness as Gooseberry himself.” 

“I think I can give a guess at w^hat it means, sir,” said the Sergeant. 
“If you will reflect, you wall see that the man must have had some pretty 
strict instructions from the Indians. They were far too noticeable them- 
selves to risk being seen at the bank or in the public-house — they were 
obliged to trust every thing to their deputy. \"ery good. 'Fheir deputy 
hears a certain number named in the public-house as the number of the 
room which the sailor is to have for the night — that being al>o the room 
(unless our notion is all wTong) w'hich the Diamond is to have for the 
night too. Under those circumstances the Indians, you may rely on it, 
would insist on having a description of the room — of it.> position in the 
house, of its capability of being approached from the outside, and so on. 
What was the man to do, with such orders as these^ Just what he did I He 
ran up stairs to get a look at the room before the sailor was taken into it. 
He was found there making his observations — and he shammed drunk 
as the easiest way of getting out of the difficulty. Thai’s how 1 read the 
riddle. After he was turned out of the public-hfiuse he prob.ibly went with 
his report to the place where his employcis were waiting for him And 
his employers, no doubt, sent him back to make sure that the sailor w^as 
really settled at the public-house till the next morning As for what hap- 
pened at The Wheel of Fortune after the boy lett, we ought to have dis- 
covered that last night. It’s eleven in the morning now We must hope for 
the best and find out what we can ' 

In a quarter of an hour more ll:e cab stopped in Shore Lane, and 
Gooseberry opened the door for to get out. 

“All right?’’ asked the Sergeant. 

“All right,” answered the boy 

The moment we entered The Wheel of F'ortune it w\is plain, even to 
my inexperienced eyes, that there was something wrong in the house. 

The only person behind the counter at which the liquors were served 
was a bewildered ser\ ant-girl, perfectly ignorant of the business. One 
or two customers, waiting for their morning drink, were lapping impa- 
tiently on the counter with their money. The bar-maid appeared from the 
inner regions of the parlor, excited and preoccupied. She answered Ser- 
geant Cuff *s inquiry for the landlord by telling him sharply that her mas- 
ter was up stairs, and was not to be bothered by any body. 
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“Come alonp; with me, sir,” said Sergeant Cuff, coolly leading the way 
up stairs, and beckoning to the boy to follow him. 

The bar-maid called to her master, and warned him that strangers 
were intruding themselves into the house. On the first-floor we were en- 
countered by the landlord, hurrying down, in a highly irritated state, tr 
see what was the matter. 

“Who the devil are you? and what do you want here?” he asked. 

“Keep your temper,” said the Sergeant, quietly. “Til tell you who I 
am, to begin with. I am Sergeant Cuff.” 

The illustrious name instantly produced its effect. The angry landlord 
threw open the door of a sitting-room, and asked the Sergeant^s pardon. 

“I am annoyed and out of sorts, sir — that's the truth,” he said. “Some- 
thing unpleasant has happened in the house this morning. A man in my 
way of business has a deal to upset his temper, Sergeant Cuff.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” said the Sergeant. “I'll come at once, if you will al- 
low me, to what brings us here. This gentleman and I want to trouble 
you with a fewv in(|uiries, on a matter of some interest to both of us.” 

“Relating to what, sir*'*” asked the landlord. 

“Relating to a dark man, dressed like a sailor, w'ho slept here last 
night ” 

“Good God' that’s the man who upsetting the whole house at this 
moment’" excla'ioevl the landlord. ‘T)o you, or does this gentleman, 
know any thing about him ' ’ 

“We can t be certain till we see him," answered the Sergeant. 

“Sec him''^" echoed the landlord “That’s the one thing that nobody 
has lieen al)le to do since .^e' ?n o clock this morning. That was the time 
when he left word, last m;:ht, that he to be called He was called — 
and there W’as no getting an answer fium him. They tried again at eight, 
and they tried again at nine No use' Theie w^as the door still locked — 
and nt)t a sounci to be heard in the room’ I have been out this morning — 
and I only got back a (juarter ot an hour ago I have hammered at the 
door myself — and all to no purpose 'I'hc pot-bo\ has gone to fetch a car- 
penter If you can wait a few' minute^', gentlemen, we will have the d(X)r 
opened, and see what it mean- ’ 

“Was the man drunk last night ^ ’ a'^ked Sergeant Cuff 

“Perlectly sober, sii — or 1 would ne\er have let him sleep in my 
house 

“Did he pay for his bed befoiehand''” 

“No ' 

“Could he leave the room in any way, without going out by the door?" 

“The room is a gairet,’ said the landlord “Rut there s a trap-door in 
the ceiling, leading out on to the rc^of — and a little lower down the street 
there's an empty house under repair Do you think. Sergeant, the black- 
guard has got off in that wav, without paying^" 

“A sailor,” said Sergeant C'liff. “might have done it — early in the mov - 
ing, before the street was astir. He would be u.sed to climbing, and his 
head wouldn’t fail him on the roofs of the houses." 
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As he spoke the arrival of the carpenter was announced. We all went 
up stairs, at once, to the top story. I noticed that the Sergeant was un- 
usually grave, even for him. It also struck me as odd that he told the boy 
(after having previously encouraged him to follow us) to wait in the room 
telow till we came down again. 

The carpenter's hammer and chisel disposed of the resistance of the 
door in a few minutes. But some article of furniture had been placed 
against it inside, as a barricade. By pushing at the door we thrust this 
obstacle aside, and so got admission to the room. The landlord entered 
first; the Sergeant second; and I third. The other persons present fol- 
lowed us. 

We all looked toward the bed, and all started. 

The man had not left the room. He lay, dressed, on the bed, with a 
white pillow over his face, which completely hid it from view. 

“What does that mean?'^ said the landlord, pointing to the pillow. 

Sergeant Cuff led the way to the bt cl. without answering, and removed 

the pillow. 

The man s swarthy face was placid and still, his black hair and beard 
were slightly, very slightly discomposed. His eyes stared wide open, 
glassy and vacant, at the ceiling. The filmy look and the fixed expression 
of them horrified me. I turned away, and went to the open window. The 
rest of them remained, where Sergeant Cuff remained, at the bed. 

‘*He’s in a fit! I heard the landlord say. 

'•He s dead," the Sergeant answered. “Send for the nearest doctor, and 
send for the police.’’ 

The waiter was dispatched on both errands. Some strange fascination 
seemed to hold Sergeant Cuff to the bed. Some strange curiosity seemed 
to keep the rest of them w^aiting to see what the Sergeant would do next. 

I turned again to the window. The moment afterward T felt a soft pull 
at my coat-tails, and a small voice whispered, “Look here, sir I " 

Gooseberry had followed us into the room. His loose eyes rolled fright- 
fully — not in terror, but in exultation. He had made a detective discovery 
on his own account. “Look here, sir,” he repeated — and led me to a table 
in a corner of the room. 

On the table stood a little wooden box open, and empty. On one side 
of the box lay some jeweler’s cotton. On the other side was a torn sheet 
of white paper, with a seal on it, partly destroyed, and wdth an inscrip- 
tion in writing, w^hich was still perfectly legible. The inscription was in 
these words: 

“Deposited with Messrs. Bushe, Lysaught, and Bushe, by Mr. Septi- 
mus Luker, of Middlesex Place, Lambeth, a small wooden box, sealed up 
in this envelope, and containing a valuable of great price. The box, when 
claimed, to be only given up by Messrs. Bushe and Co. on the personal 
application of Mr. Luker ” 

Those lines removed all further doubt on one point at least. The sailor 
had been in possession of the Moonstone when he had left the bank on 
the previous day. 
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I felt another pull at my coat-tails. Gooseberry had not done with me 
yet. 

‘‘Robbery! ” whispered the boy, pointing, in high delight, to the empty 
box. 

“You were lold to wait down stairs,” T said. “Go aw^ay!” 

“And Murder’” added Gooseberry, pointing, with a keener relish still, 
to ihe man on the bed. 

'I'here was something so hideous in the boy’s enjoyment of the horror 
of the scene that 1 took him by the two shoulders and put him out of the 
room. 

At the moment when T crossed the threshold of the door I heard Ser- 
geant Cuff 's voice asking where 1 was. He met me, as I returned into the 
room, and forced me to go back with him to the bedside. 

“^Ir. Blake' ” he .said “Look at the man’s face. It is a face disguised — 
and hfc-re’s the proof of it!” 

He traced with his finger a thin line of livid w'hitc, running backward 
from the dead man's forehead, between the sw'arthy complexion and the 
.slightly-disturbed black hair “Let’s see what is under this,” said the Ser- 
geant, suddenly seizing the black hair with a firm grip of his hand. 

My iiervi‘s were not strong enough to bear it. I turned away again 
from the bed. 

The first ^ .ni i<ia* met my eyes, at the other end of the room, w^as 
the irrepres.sible (iooselj ’ry, perched on a chair, an 1 looking with breath- 
less interest, over the heads of hi^ elders, at the Sergeant's proceedings. 

“He’s lulling off his wag' ' whbpered Gooselierry, compassionating my 
position, as the only pe m i in the loom wln) could see nothing 

Theie was a pause and then a ciy of astonishment among the people 
round the lied. 

“He’s pulled off hi^ beard’” cried Gooseberry 

There was amUher pause. Sergeant Cuff a'-ked for something. The 
landlord went to the washhand-stand, and returned lo the bed with a 
basin of waiter and a towel 

<'ioosel)erry danced with excitement on the chair. “Come up here, along 
with me, sir’ He s w’ashing off his ccunplexion.” 

The sergeant suddenly burst his way through the people about him, 
and came, with horror in’his face, stiaighl to the place wheie I was stand- 
ing. 

“Come back to the bed, sir’’ he began. He looked at me closer, and 
checked himself. “No'” he lesumed “Open the sealed letter first — the 
letter I gave you this morning.” 

1 opened the letter. 

“Read the name, Mr. Blake, that T have written inside.” 

1 read the name that he h i written. It was — Godfrey Ablru^httc. 

“Now,” said the Sergeant, “come with me, and look at the man on the 
bed.” 

I went with him, and looked at the man on the bed. 

Godfkey Able white! 
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Contributed by Sergeant Cuff 

I 

Dorking, Surrey, July 30, 1849. — To Franklin Blake, Esq. Sir, — I beg 
to apologize for the delay that has occurred in the proiluciion of the Re- 
port with which I engaged to furnish you. I have waited to make it a com- 
plete Report; and I have been met, here and there, by obstacles which it 
was only possible to remove by some little expenditure of patience and 
time. 

The object which I proposed to myself has now, I hope, been attained. 
You will find, in these pages, answers to the greater part — if not all — of 
the questions, concerning the late Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, which occurred 
to your mind when I last had the honor of seeing you. 

I propose to tell you — in the first place — what is known of the man- 
ner in which your cousin met his death; appending to the statement such 
inferences and conclusions as we are justified (according to my opinion) 
In drawing from the facts. 

I shall then endeavor — in the second place — to put you in possession 
of such discoveries as I have made, respecting the proceedings of Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, before, during, and after the time, when you and he 
met as guests at the late Lady Verinder s country house. 

II 

As to your cousin’s death, then, first. 

It appears to me to be established, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
he was killed (while he w’as asleep, or immediately on his waking) by be- 
ing smothered with a pillow from his bed — that the persons guilty of 
murdering him are the three Indians — and that the object contemplated 
(and achieved) by the crime w^as to obtain possession of the diamond, 
called The Moonstone. 

The facts from which this conclusion is drawn are derived partly from 
an examination of the room at the tavern, and partly from the evidence 
obtained at the Coroner’s Inquest. 

On forcing the door of the room the deceased gentleman was discov- 
ered, dead, with the pillow^ of the bed over his face. The medical man who 
examined him, being informed of this circum.stance, considered the p(»st- 
mortem appearances as being perfectly compatible with murder by 
smothering — that is to say, with murder committed by some per.'.on, or 
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persons, i)rcs>inK the pillow over the nose and mouth of the deceased^ 
until death resulted fiom conRCstion of the lungs. 

Next, as to the motive for the crime. 

A small box, with a sealed paj^er torn off from it (the paper containing 
an inscription), was found open, and empty, on a table in the room. Mn 
Luker has himself personally indenlified the box, the seal, and the inscrip- 
tion. lie has declcired that the box did actually contain the diamond, 
called the Moonstone, and he has admitted having given the box (thus 
sealed up) to Mr. (hulfrey Ablewhite (then concealed under a disguise), 
on the afternoon of the twenty-sixth of June last. The fair inference from 
all this is, that the stealing of the Moonstone W'as the motive of the crime 

Next, as lf» the manner in w'hich the crime w’as committed. 

On (*\aminalion of the room (which is only seven feet high), a trap- 
<loor m the ceiling, leading out on to the root of the house, was discovered 
oi)en. The short ladder, used for obtaining access to the trap-door (and 
kept under the bed), was found placed at the opening, so as to enable 
any person, or persons, in the room, to leave it again easily. In the trap- 
door iSelf wa.^ founrl a s(juare aperture cut in the w'ood, apparently with 
some exceedingly sharp instrument, just behind the bolt which fastened 
the door on the inner side. In this way any person from the outside could 
have drawn bark the iH)lt, and opened the door, and have dropped (or 
have been nvMseie-»s]y lowered by an accomplice) into the room — its 
height, as already obst ived, being only seven feet. That some person, or 
fieisons, mu^l Ihive got admission in this way, appears evident from the 
fact of the aperture being ihete As to the manner in which he (or they) 
obtained access to th i )f of the ta\ein, it is to be remarked that the 
third 11011*^0, lower d<-v. n in the street, wa^ empty and under repair — that 
a long ladder was left by the workmen, leading from the pavement to the 
top of the ln)U'<- —and that, on returning to their w'ork, on the morning of 
the 2 7lh, the men found the {dank wdiich they had tied to the ladder, to 
prevent any one from OK'ing il in their absence, removed, and lying on the 
ground As to the possibility of ascending by Uiis ladder, passing over the 
I oofs of the houses, {lasting back, and descending again, unobserved — it 
IS discovered on the evidence c»f the night policeman, that he only passes 
through Shore Lane twice in an hour when out on his beat. The testimony 
of the inhabitants aK(vclc‘claie> that Shore Lane, after midnight, is one of 
the cjuietest and loneliest in London. Here again, therefore, it 

seems fair to infer that - with ordinary caution and presence of mind — 
any man, or mt'n, might lni\i* ascemled by the ladder, and might have 
descended again, unobseneci Once on the roof of the tavern, it has been 
proved, by exi)ei iment, that a man might cut through the trap-door while 
lying down on it, .ind that '^uch a position the para{ 3 et in front of the 
house would conceal him from the view of any one passing in the street. 

Lastly, as to the person, or {persons, by whom the crime w’as committed. 

It is known ( i) that the Indians had an interest in possessing " lem- 
selves of the IJiamoncl. (2) It is at least probable that die man looking 
like an Indian, whom Octavius Guy saw at the window of the cab speak- 
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ing to the man dressed like a mechanic, was one of the three Hindoo con- 
spirators. (3) It is certain that this same man dressed like a mechanic, 
was seen keeping Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite in view all through the evening 
of the 26th, and was found in the bedroom (before Mr. Ablewhite was 
shown into it) under circumstances which lead to the suspicion that 
was examining the room. (4) A morsel of torn gold thread was picked 
up in the bedroom, which persons expert in such matters declare to be of 
Indian manufacture, and to be a species of gold thread not known in Eng- 
land. (s) On the morning of the 27th, three men, answering to the de- 
scription of the three Indians, were observed in Lower Thames Street, 
were traced to the Tower Wharf, and were seen to leave London by the 
steamer bound for Rotterdam. 

There is here moral, if not legal, evidence that the murder was com- 
mitted by the Indians. 

Whether the man personating a mechanic was, or was not, an accom- 
plice in the crime, it is impossible to say. That he could have committed 
the murder alone seems beyond the limits of probability. Acting by him- 
self, he could hardly have smothered Mr. Ablewhite — who was the taller 
and the stronger man of the two — ^without a struggle taking place, or a 
cry being heard. A servant-girl, sleeping in the next room, heard nothing. 
The landlord, sleeping in the room below, heard nothing. The whole evi- 
dence points to the inference that more than one man was concerned in 
this crime — and the circumstances, I repeat, morally justify the conclu- 
sion that the Indians committed it. 

I have only to add that the verdict at the Coroner’s Inquest was Will- 
ful Murder against some person, or persons, unknown. Mr. Ablewhite s 
family have offered a reward, and no effort has been left untried to dis- 
cover the guilty persons. The man dressed like a mechanic has eluded all 
inquiries. The Indians have been traced. As to the prospect of ultimately 
capturing these last, I shall have a word to say to you on that head when 
I reach the end of the present Report. 

In the mean while, having now written all that is needful on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite’s death, I may pass next to the narrative 
of his proceedings, before, during, and after the time when you and he 
met at the late Lady Verinder’s house. 

Ill 

With regard to the subject now in hand, I may state, at the outset, that 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite's life had two sides to it. 

The side turned up to the public view presented the spectacle of a gen- 
tleman, possessed of considerable reputation as a speaker at charitable 
meetings, and endowed with administrative abilities, which he placed at 
the disposal of various Benevolent Societies, mostly of the female sort. 
The side kept hidden from the general notice exhibited this same gentle- 
man in the totally different character of a man of pleasure, with a villa 
in the suburbs which was not taken in his own name, and with a lady in 
the villa who was not taken in his own name either. 
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My Investigations in this villa have shown me several fine pictures and 
statues; furniture tastefully selected and admirably made; and a cour 
servatory of the rarest flowers, the match of which it would not be easy 
to find in all London. My investigation of the lady has resulted in the 
discovery of jewels which are worthy to take rank with the flowers, and 
of carriages and horses which have (deservedly) produced a sensation in 
the Park among i)ersons well qualified to judge of the build of the one 
ami the breed of the others. 

All this is, so far, common enough. The villa and the lady are such fa- 
miliar objects in London life that I ought to apologize for introducing 
them to notice. But what is not common and not familiar (in my ex- 
perience) is that all these fine things were not only ordered but paid for. 
The pictures, the statues, the flowers, the jewels, the carriages, and the 
horses — inquiry proved, to my indescribable astonishment, that not a 
sixpenve of debt was cjwing on any of them. As to the villa, it had been 
bought, out and out, and settled on the lady. 

1 might have tried to find the right reading of this riddle, and tried in 
vain — but for Mr. Clodfrey Ablewhite s death, which caused an inquiry to 
be made into the state of his affair.^. 

The inquiry elicited these facts 

That IVIr. Godfrey Ablewhite was intrusted with the care of a sum of 
twenty Ihousa” .1 p unds — as one of two Trustees for a young gentleman, 
who w'as still a minor in 'he year eighteen hundred and forty-eight. That 
the Tru^^t was to lapse, and that the young gentleman was to receive the 
twenty thousand iK)unds on the day when he came of age, in the month of 
February, eighteen hundred aiid fifty I’hat, pending the arrival of this 
period, an income of -iv nundred pounds was to be paid to him by his 
tw'o Trustees, half yearly — *it Chri-tmas and at Midsummer-Day. That 
this income wa> regularly paid by the active Trustee, Mr. Godfrey Able- 
w'hitc. That the twenty thousand pounds (from which the income was 
supposed to be derived) had, e\eiy farthing of it been sold out of the 
Funds, at different jHMiods, ending with the end of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fort y-sc veil. Dial the power of attorney, authorizing the bank- 
ers to sell out the stock, and the various wTitten orders telling them 
what amounts to sell out, weie formally signed by both the Trustees. 
That the signature of the sei^ond Trustee (a reti’-ed army officer, living in 
the country) was a signature finged. in every case, by the active Trustee 
— otherw’i.se Mr. Godfrey Alilewhite. 

In these facts lies the explanation of ^Ir. Godfrey’s honorable conduct 
in paying the debts incurred for the bidy and the villa — and (as you will 
presently see) of more besides. 

\Vc may now’ advance to tL. date of Miss Verinder s birthday (in the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-eight)— the twenty-first of June. 

On the day before, Mr Godfrey Ablew^hite arrived at his fatl er’s 
house, and asked (as I know from Mr. Ablewhite, senior, himself) ior a 
loan of three hundred pounds. Mark the sum; and remember at the same 
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time that the half-yearly payment to the young gentleman was due on the 
twenty-fourth of the month. Also, that the whole of the young gentle- 
man s fortune had been spent by his Trustee by the end of the year ’forty- 
seven. 

Mr. Ablewhite, senior, refused to lend his son a farthing. 

The next day Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite rode over, with you, to Lady 
Verinder s house. A few hours afterward Mr. G(xlfrey (as you yourself 
have told me) made a proposal of marriage to Miss Verinder. Here he 
saw his way, no doubt — if accepted — to the end of all his money anx- 
ieties, present and future. I}ut, as events actually turned out. what hap- 
pened? Miss Verinder refused him. 

On the night of the birthday, therefore, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite s pe- 
cuniary position was this: He had three hundred pounds to find on the 
twenty-fourth of the month, and twenty thousand pounds to find in Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and fifty. Failing to raise these sums, at these 
limes, he was a ruined man. 

Under those circumstances, what takes place next ? 

You exasperate Mr. Candy, the doctor, on the sore subject of his pro- 
ression, and he plays you a practical joke, in return, with a dose of lauda- 
num. He trusts the administration of the dose (prepared in a little phial) 
to Mr. Godfrey Ablew^hite, who has himself confessed the share he had in 
the matter, under circumstances which shall presently be related to you 
Mr. Godfrey is all the readier to enter into the conspiracy, having himself 
suffered from your sharp tongue, in the cour'^e of the evening lie joins 
Betteredge in persuading you to drink a little brandy-and-water before 
you go to bed. He privately drops the dose of laudanum into your cold 
grog. And you drink the mixture. 

Let us now’ .shift the scene, if you please, to Mr Luker's hr>use at Lam- 
beth. And allow’ me to remark, by way of preface, that Mr Hruff and I, 
together, have found a means of forcing the money-lender to make a clean 
breast of it We have careflilly sifted the statement he has addres.sed to 
us; and here it is at your service 


IV 

Late on the evening ot Friday, the tw’enty-third of June (’forty-eight), 
Mr. Luker w’as surprised by a visit from Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite He w’as 
more than surprised when Mr. Godfrey produced the Moonstone. No 
such diamond (according to Mr. Luker’s experience) was in the posses- 
sion of any private person in Europe. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite had two modest proposals to make in relation 
to this magnificent gem. First, would Mr. Luker be so good as to buy it? 
Secondly, would Mr. Luker (in default of seeing his way to the purchase) 
undertake to sell it on commission, and to pay a sum dowm, on the anti- 
cipated result? 

Mr. Luker tested the Diamond, weighed the Diamond, and estimated 
the value of the Diamond, before he answered a word. His estimate (al- 
lowing for the flaw in the stone) was thirty thousand pounds. 
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Having reached that result, Mr. Luker opened his lips, and put a ques- 
tion: “How did you come by this?*’ Only six words! But what volumes of 
meaning in them! 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhitc began a story. Mr. Luker opened his lips again, 
and only said three words this time. “That won’t do! ” 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began another story. Mr. Luker wasted no 
more words on him. He got up and rang the bell for the servant to show 
the gentleman out. 

Upon this compulsion, Mr. Godfrey made an effort, and came out with 
a new and amended version of the affair, to the following effect. 

After privately slipping the laudanum into your brandy-and-water, he 
wished you good-nighi, and went into his own room It was the next 
room to yours, and the two had a door of communication between them. 
On entering his own room, Mr. Godfrey (as he supposed) closed this 
door. His money troubles kept him awake. lie sat, in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, for nearly an hour, thinking over his position. Just as he 
was preparing to get into bed, he heard you talking to yourself in your 
own room, and going to the door of communication, found that he had not 
shut it as he supposed. 

He looked into your room to see what was the matter. He discovered 
you with the candle in your hand, just leaving your bed-chamber. He 
heard you s:.v ti* yourself, in a voice quite unlike your own voice, “How 
do I know"' The Indu.i's may be hidden in the house.” 

Up to that time he had simply supposed himself (in giving you the 
laudanum) to be helping to make 3’ou the victim of a harmless practical 
joke. It now’ occurred lO him that the laudanum had taken some effect on 
you w'hich had not . ( en foreseen by the doctor, any more than by him- 
self. In the fear of an accident happening, he follow’ed you softly to sec 
w’hiit you would do. 

He followed you to !Miss Verinder s sitting-room, and saw’ you go in. 
You left the door open. He looked through the crevice thus produced, be- 
tw’een the door and the post, before he ventured into the room himself. 

In that poMtion he not tinly detected you m taking the Diamond out of 
the drawer — he also deletted IMiss Verinder, silently w’atching you from 
her bedroom, through her ojien dcxir. He saw’ that she saw you take the 
Diamond too. 

Before you left the sitting-iotim again, you hesitated a little. Mr. God 
frey took advantage of tins he.^itation tc get back again to his bedroom 
before you came out and di-coxered him He had barely got back, liefore 
you got back too. You saw him (as he supposes) just as he w’as passing 
through the door of communication. At any late, you called to him in a 
strange, drow'sy voice. 

He came back to you. You looked at him in a dull sleepy way. You put 
the Diamond into his hand. You said to him, “Take it back, Godfrey, to 
your father s bank. lt\s safe there — it s not safe here." You turnei’ away 
unsteadily, and put on your dressing-gown. You sal down in tne large 
arm-chair in your room. You said. “/ can't take it back to the bank. My 
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head’s like lead — and I can’t feel my feet under me.” Your head sank on 
the back of the chair — ^you heaved a heavy sigh — and you fell asleep. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite went back, with the Diamond, into his own 
room. His statement is, that he came to no conclusion at that time — ex- 
cept that he would wait, and see what happened in the morning. 

When the morning came, your language and conduct showed that you 
were absolutely ignorant of what you had said and done overnight. At 
the same time, INIiss Verinder's language and conduct showed that .she 
was resolved to say nothing (in mercy to you) on her side. If Mr. God- 
frey Ablewhite chose to keep the Diamond, he might do so with p)erfect 
impunity. The Moonstone* stood between him and ruin. He put the 
IMoonstone into his pocket. 

V 

This was the story told by your cousin (under pressure of necessity) 
to Mr. Luker. 

Mr. Luker believed the story to be, as to all main essentials, true — on 
this ground, that Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was too great a fool to have in- 
vented it. Mr. Bruff and 1 agree with Mr. Luker, in considering this test 
of the truth of the story to be a perfectly reliable one. 

The next question was the question of what Mr. Luker would do in 
the matter of the ^loonstone. He proposed the following terms, as the 
only terms on which he would consent to mix himself up with what was 
(even in hts line of business) a doubtful and dangerous transaction. 

Mr. Luker would consent to lend Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite the sum of 
two thousand pounds, on condition that the Moonstone was to be de- 
posited with him as a pledge. If at the expiration of one year from that 
date, Mr. Godfrey Ablew^hite paid three thousand pounds to Mr. Luker, 
he was to receive back the Diamond, as a pledge redeemed. If he failed 
to produce the money at the expiration of the year, the pledge (otherwise 
the Moonstone) was to be considered as forfeited to Mr. Luker — who 
would, in this latter case, generously make Mr. Godfrey a present of cer- 
tain promissory notes of his (relating to former dealings) which were 
then in the money-lender s possession. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Godfrey indignantly refused to listen to 
these monstrous terms. Mr. Luker, thereupon, handed him back the Dia- 
mond, and wished him good-night. 

Your cousin went to the door, and came back again. How was he to 
be sure that the conversation of that evening would be kept strictly a 
secret between his friend and himself? 

Mr. Luker didn't profess to know how. If Mr. Godfrey had accepted 
bis terms, Mr. Godfrey would have made him an accomplice, and might 
have counted on his silence as on a certainty. As things w'ere, Mr. Luker 
must be guided by his own interests. If awkward inquiries were made, 
how could he be expected to compromise him.self, for the sake of a man 
who had declined to deal with him? 

Receiving this reply, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite did, what all animals 
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(human and otherwise) do, when they find themselves caught in a trap. 
He looked about him in a state of helpless despair. The day of the month, 
recorded on a neat little card in a box on the money-lender^s chimney- 
piece, happened to attract his eye. It was the twenty-third of June. On 
the twenty-fourth he had three hundred pounds to pay to the young gen- 
tleman for whom he was trustee, and no chance of raising the money, ex- 
cept the chance that Mr. Luker had offered to him. But for this miserable 
obstacle, he might have taken the Diamond to Amsterdam, and have 
made a marketable commodity of it, by having it cut up into separate 
stones. As matters stood, he had no choice but to accept Mr. Luker^s 
terms. After all, he had a year at his di^^posal in which to raise the three 
thousand pounds — and a year is a long time. 

Mr. Luker drew out the necessary documents on the spot. When they 
were -signed, he gave Mr. Godfrey Ahlewhite two checks One, dated 
June 23rd, for three hundred poundi> Another, dated a week on, for the 
remaining balance — seventeen hundred pemnds 

How the Moonstone was trusted to the keeping of Mr. Luker’s bank- 
ers, and how the Indians treated Mr Luker and Mr. Godfrey (after that 
had been done) you know already. 

The next event in your cousin's life refers again to Miss Verinder. He 
proposed mar^-^i^^ to her for the second time — and (after having been 
accepted) he consented, it her request, to con.^ider the marriage as brok- 
en off One of his reasons for making this concession has been p)enetrated 
by ^Ir. Bruff Miss Verinder had only a life-interest in her mother's prop- 
erty — and theie w’as no r-dsing the ml^^ing twenty thousand pounds on 
that. 

But you will say, he might h.jvc sa\ed the three thousand pounds to 
redeem the pledged Diamond, if he had married He might have done 
so, certainly — supposing neither his wile, nor her guardians and trustees, 
objected to his anticipating moie than half of the income at his disposal, 
for some unknowm purpose, in the first year of his marriage. But even 
if he got over thus obstacle, there was another waiting for him in the back- 
ground. 'fhe lady at the \ ilia had heard of his contemplated marriage. 
A superb woman, Mr. Blake, of the sort that are not to be trifled with — 
the sort with the light complexion and the Roman nose. She felt the ut- 
most contempt fur Mr. Godirey Ablewhite. It would be silent contempt 
if he made a handsome pun ision for hei Otherwise, it would be contempt 
with a tongue to it. Miss \ erinder's life-interest allowed him no more 
hope of raising the “provision” than of raising the twenty thousand 
pounds. He couldn't mairy — he really couldn’t marry, under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

How he tried his luck agan. with another lady, and how’ that marriage 
also broke down on the question of money, you know already. You also 
know of the legacy of five thousand pounds, left to him shortly afterv. ard, 
by one of those many admirers among the soft sex whose good graces this 
fascinating man had contrived to win. That legacy (iis the event has 
proved) led him to his death. 
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I have ascertained that when he went abroad, on getting his five thou- 
sand pounds, he went to Amsterdam. There he made all the necessary 
arrangements for having the Diamond cut into separate stones. He came 
back (in disguise) , and redeemed the Moonstone on the appointed day. A 
few days were allowed to elapse (as a precaution agreed to by both par- 
ties) before the jewel was actually taken out of the bank. If he had got 
safe with it to Amsterdam, there would have been just time between July 
’forty-nine and February ’fifty (when the young gentleman came of 
age) to cut the Diamond, and to make a marketable commodity (polished 
or unpolished) of the separate stones. Judge from this vrhat motives he 
had to run the risk which he actually ran. It was “neck or nothing” with 
him — if ever it was “neck or nothing” with a man yet. 

I have only to remind you, before closing this Report, that there is a 
chance of laying hands on the Indians, and of recovering the Moonstone 
yet. They are now (there is every reason to believe) on their passage to 
Bombay in an East Indiaman. The ship (barring accidents) will touch 
at no other port on her way out: and the authorities of Bombay (already 
communicated with by letter overland) will be prepared to board the 
vessel the moment she enters the harbor. 

I have the honor to remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, Richard 
Cuff (late sergeant in the Dectective Force, Scotland Yard, London). 

♦Note — Wherever the report touches on the c\ents of the birthday, or of the 
three days that followed it, compare with Betteredgc’:^ Narrative — Chapters \’II1 to 
XIII. 



SEVENTH NARRATIVE 
In (I Lrttir ftom Mr. Candy 

Frizingiiall, W vdncsday. Sept 2O, 1849. — Dear Mr. Franklin Blake, 
you will anticipate the sad npw=» I have to tell you, on finding your let- 
ter to Ezra Jennings leturned to you, unopened, in this inclosure. He 
died in niy arni^, al sunrise, on Wednesday last 

1 am not tf) blame for having failed to warn you that his end was al 
hand lie expressly forbade me to write to you “I am indebted to Mr. 
Fr inklin Blake, ’ he said, “for ha\ing seen M)me happy days. Don’t dis- 
tress him, Mr ("andy — don't distress him *’ 

His sufferings, up to the last si\ h^)ur^ of his life, w^ere terrible to see. 
Ill the intervals of i emission, when his mind wms clear, I entreated him 
to tell me of any relatives of his to whom 1 might write He asked to be 
forgiven for ref-* mg any thing to we \nd then he said — not bitterly — 
that he would die as he ii*’d lived, foigotli n and iinknowm. He maintained 
that resolution to the la^t 'I'here is no hofie now* 01 making any discov- 
eries coiKcrning him His stoiy is a blank 

'Fhc day before he died he told me v\heie to find all his papers. I 
brought them to him i lii'» bed '\ heie was a lillle bundle of old letters 
which he put .i^^ide. There was his unfinished book There w^as his Diary 
- in many loeked volume'H lie opened the \ olume for this year, and 
tore out, one by nne, the pages ulating to the time when you and he were 
together. * (live tho^e, ’ ht‘ said, ‘to ^Ir rranklin Blake In years to 
come he may feel an inter e-<t in looking back at what is wTitten there.' 
Then he clii^ped his liamb, and prayed (jod urvently to bless you, and 
Ihosi* dear to vou Ih* said he '^hould like to see you again But the next 
moment he alteied his mind ‘ N»'.' he answered, when I offered to write 
— “J won't distress him' I wont di^tie'-'' him'" 

At his reiiiiest 1 next collet led the other papers — that is to say, the 
bundle of lettei^, the unfim^hed book, and the volumes of the Diary — 
and iiulosed them all in one wrapper sealed with my own seal “rrom- 
ise,” he said, “that you will jnit tin- into my coffin with your own hand; 
and that you will see tlial no other hand touches it afterward." 

1 gave him my promi.se .\nd the jiromise has been performed. 

He asked me to do one ot' thing for him, which it cost me a hard 
struggle to comidy with He said, “Let my grave be forgotten. Give me 
your word of honor that vou will allow no monument of any sort — not 
even the commonest tombstone — to mark the place of my burial. Le* me 
sleep, nameless. Ix't me re.st, unknown.’’ When I tried to plead with him 
to alter his resolution he became for the first, and only time, violently 
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agitated. I could not bear to see it; and I gave way. Nothing but a little 
grass mound marks the place of his rest. In time the tombstones will 
rise round it. And the people who come after us will look, and wonder, at 
the nameless grave. 

As I have told you, for six hours before his death his sufferings ceased. 
He dozed a little. I think he dreamed. Once or twice he smiled. A wo- 
man’s name, as I suppose — the name of “Ella” — was often on his lips at 
this time. A few minutes before the end came he asked me to lift him on 
his pillow, to see the sun rise through the window. He was very weak. 
His head fell on my shoulder. He whispered, “It’s coming!” Then he 
said, “Kiss me!” I kissed his forehead. On a sudden he lifted his head. 
The sunlight touched his face. A beautiful expression, an angelic expres- 
sion, came over it. He cried out three times, “Peace! peace! peace!” His 
head sank back again on my shoulder, and the long trouble of his life 
was at an end. 

So he has gone from us. This was, as I think, a great man — though the 
world never knew him. He bore a hard life bravely. He had the sweetest 
temper I have ever met with. The loss of him makes me feel very lonely. 
Perhaps I have never been quite myself again since my illness. Some- 
times I think of giving up my practice and going away, and trying what 
some of the foreign baths and waters will do for me. 

It is reported here that you and Miss Verinder are to be married next 
month. Please to accept my best congratulations. 

The pages of my poor friend’s Journal are waiting for you at my 
house — sealed up, with your name on the wrapper. I was afraid to trust 
them to the post. 

My best respects and good wishes attend Miss Verinder. T remain, dear 
Mr. Franklin Blake, truly yours. 


Thomas Candy 



EIGHTH NARRATIVE 
Contributed by Gabriel Betteredge 

I AM the person (as you remember, no doubt) who led the way in these 
pages, and opened the story. I am also the person who is left behind, as 
it were, tt) close the story up 

Let nobody suppose that I have any last words to say here concerning 
the Indtan Diamond. I hold that unlucky jewel in abhorrence; and I re- 
fer you lo other authority than mine for such news of the Moonstone as 
you may, at the present time, be expecting to receive. My purpose, in this 
place, is to stale a fact in the history of the family which has been passed 
over by every Ixuly, and which I won't allow to be disrespectfully smoth- 
ered up in tliat way I’he fact to which I allude is — the marriage of Miss 
Rachel and Mr Franklin Blake This interesting event took place at our 
house in Yorkshi’*^* on Tuesday, October ninth, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine. I had a new suit of clothes on the occasion. And the married 
couple went to spend the honey-moon in Scotland. 

Family festivals having been rare enough at our house, since my poor 
mistress’s death, I own — on Ihi*^ occasion of the wedding — to having 
( toward the latter part ■ the day) taken a drop too much on the strength 
of it. 

If you have e\er done the same sort of thing yourself, you wall under- 
stand and feel for me. If you have not, you wall very likely say, ‘‘Dis- 
gusting old man’ w’hy does he tell u=> this^ ’ The reason why is now to 
come. 

Having, then, taken my drop (bles.^ you! you have got your favorite 
vice, too. only your vice isn t mine, and mine isn t yours), I next ap- 
plied the one infallible remedy - that lemedy being, as you know, Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Where I opened that unrivaled book I can't say. Where 
the lines of print at last left t»fi lunning into each other I know, how- 
ever, perfectly well. It wa^ at page three hundred and eighteen — a 
domestic bit concerning Robinson Crusoe's marriage, as follows: 

“With those t houghts 1 cou'^idered my new Engagement, that I had 
a Wife” — (Observe' so had Mi Fianklin') — “one Child born" — (Ob- 
serve again! that might yet be Mi. Franklin's case too!) — “and my 
Wife then — ” What Robinson ‘^Ttisoe's wdfe did or did not do “then." I 
felt no desire to discover I scored the bit about the Child with my {pencil, 
and put a morsel of paper for a mark to keep the place: “Lie you there,'’ 
I said, “till the marriage of Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel is so* le 
months older — and then we’ll see!” 

The months passed (more than I had bargained for), and x-o occasion 
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presented itself for disturbing that mark in the book. It was not till this 
present month of November, eighteen hundred and fifty, that IMr. Frank- 
lin came into my room, in high good spirits, and said, “Betteicdge’ T 
have got some news for you ! Something is going to happen in the house 
before we are many months older.’' 

‘‘Does it concern the family, sir?" I asked. 

“It decidedly concerns the family/’ says Mr. Franklin. 

“Has your good lady any thing to do with it, if you please, sir?" 

“She has a great deal to do with it," says Mr. Fianklin, beginning to 
look a little surprised. ^ 

“You needn’t say a word more, sir," I answered. “God bless you both! 
I’m heartily glad to hear it." 

Mr. Franklin stared like a person thunderstruck. “^lay I venture to 
inquire where you got your information?" he asked. “I only got mine 
(imparted in the strictest secrecy) five minutes since." 

Here was an opportunity of producing Robinson Crusoe! Here was a 
chance of reading that domestic bit about the child, which 1 had marked 
on the day of ^Ir. Franklin’s marriage’ 1 read those miraculous words 
with an emphasis which did them justice — and then 1 looked him severe- 
ly in the face. “.V^nc^ sir, do you believe in Robinson Crusoe?" I asked, 
with a solemnity suitable to the occasion. 

“Betteredge! ’’ says Mr. Franklin, with equal solemnity, “I’m con- 
vinced at last." He shook hands with me — and I felt that I had con- 
verted him. 

With the relation of this extraordinary circumstance, my re-appear- 
ance in these pages comes to an end. Let nobody laugh at the unique 
anecdote here related. You are welcome to be merry a> you please 
over every thing else I ha\e written. But when 1 write ot Kobmson ('rii- 
soe, by the Lord, it's serious — and I request yijii to take it acconlingly' 

When this is said, all is said. Ladies and gentlemen, 1 make my bow, 
and shut up the story. 
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THE EIXDL\(; OF THE DIAMOND 

I 

The Statement of Sergeant Cuff*s Man (1849) 

On the twcnty-'^(*venlh of June Li^l T received instructions from Ser^ 
"cant Luff to follow three men, suspected of murder, and described as 
Indians They had Ijcen seen on the Tower Wharf that morning, em- 
barking on board the steamer bound for Rotterdam. 

I left Lone! m .jy i steamer belonging to another company, which 
Siiiled on the morning of Thursday, the 28th. 

Arriving at Rotterdam, I succeeded in finding the commander of the 
Wednesday’s steamer. He informed me that the Indians had certainly 
been passengers on bo'’*d his vessel — but as far as Gravesend only. Off 
that place, one of the three had inquired at what time they would reach 
Lalais. On being informed that the steamer was bound to Rotterdam, 
the spokesman of the party expressed the greatest surprise and distress at 
the mistake which he and hus two friends had made. They were all willing 
(he Siiid) to sacrifice their picssage-money, if the commander of the 
steamer w'ould only put them iu^hore. Comm^''erating their position, as 
foreigners in a .strange land, and knowing no reason for detaining them, 
the commander, signaled for a dioie boat, and the three men left the 
vessel. 

This proceeding of the Indians having been plainly resolved on be- 
forehand, as a means of preventing their being traced, I lost no time in 
returning to England I leit the steamer at Gravesend, and discovered 
that the Indians had gone from that place to London. Thence I again 
traced them as ha\ing left for I’lymoulh. Inquiries made at Plymouth 
proved that they had sailed, foity-eight hours previously, in the Br^vley 
Castle East Indiaman, bound direct for Bombay. 

On receiving this intclligei.^e, Sergeant Cuff caused the authorities at 
Bombay to be communicated with oveiland — so that the vessel might 
be boarded by the police immediately on her entering the port. This -tep 
having been taken, my connection with the matter came to an end, 1 nave 
heard nothing more of it since that time. 
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II 

The Statement of the Captain (1849) 

I am requested by Sergeant Cuff to set in writing certain facts, con- 
cerning three men (believed to be Hindoos) who were passengers, last 
summer, in the ship Bewlcy Cattle, bound for Bombay direct, under my 
command. 

The Hindoos joined iisuat ri3mu)uth. On the passage out I heard no 
complaint of their conduct. They W'ere berthed in the forwaid part of 
the vessel. I had but few occasions myself of personally noticing them. 

In the latter part of the voyage we had the misfoiiune to be becalmed 
for three days and nights off the coast of India. I have not got the ‘chip's 
Journal to refer to, and 1 can not nov call to mind the latitude and longi- 
tude. As to our position, therefore, I am only able to state generally that 
the currents drifted us in toward the land, and that, when the wind found 
us again, we reached our port in twenty-four hours afterward. 

The discipline of a ship (as all sea-faring persons know ) becomes re- 
laxed in a long calm. The discipline of my shi|> became relaxed ( ertain 
gentlemen among the passengers got some of the smaller boats lowered, 
and amused themselves by rowing about, and swamming, when the sun, 
at evening-time, was cool enough to let them divert themselves in that 
way. The boats, when done wnth, ought to have been slung up again in 
their places. Ihstead of this they wxre left moored to the ship s side. 
What with the heat, and w^hat with the vexation of the w^eather, neither 
officers nor men seemed to be in heart for their duty while the calm lasted. 

On the third night nothing unusual was heard or seen by the wxitch 
on deck. When the morning came the smallest of the boats w'as missing 
— and the three Hindoos w^ere next reported to be missing too. 

If these men had stolen the boat shortly after dark (which I have no 
doubt they did), w’e w^ere near enough to the land to make it vain to 
send in pursuit of them, when the discovery was made in the morning. 
I have no doubt they got ashore, in that calm weather (making all due 
allowance for fatigue and clumsy rowing), before day-break. 

On reaching our port, I there learned, for the first time, the reason 
my three pa.ssengers had for seizing their opportunity of escaping from 
the ship. I could only make the same statement to the authorities which I 
have made here. They considered me to blame for allowing the discipline 
of the vessel to be relaxed. I have expressed my regret on this score to 
them and to my owners. Since that time nothing has been heard, to my 
knowledge, of the three Hindoos. I have no more to add to what is here 
written. 
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III 

The Statement of Mr. Murthwaite (1850) 

(in a LKTl I R TO MR. URUFF) 

Have you any recollection, my dear sir, of a semi-savage person whom 
you met out at dinner, in London, in the autumn of ’forty-eight? Permit 
me to remind you that the person's name was Murthwaite, and that you 
and he had a long conversation together after dinner. The talk related 
to an Indian Diamond, calk'd the Moonstone, and to a conspiracy then 
in existence to get possession of the gem. 

Since that time I have been wandering in Central Asia. Thence, I have 
drifted back to the scene of some of my past adventures in the north and 
north-west of India About a fortnight since I found myself in a certain 
district or f)rovincc (but little known to Europeans) called Kattiawar. 

Here an adventure befell me, in which (incredible as it may appear) 
you are personally inlerestc'd 

In the wild regions of Kattiawxir land how^ wild they are you will un- 
der.sland, when 1 ’r b you that even the husbandmen plow the land armed 
to the teethe tin popui<»rion is fanatically dcwotcd to the old Hindoo re- 
ligion — to the ancient worship of Brahmah and Vishnu. The few Mo- 
hammedan families, thinly scattered about the villages in the interior, 
are afraid to taste meat of any kind A MohammeeJan even suspected 
of killing that sacred niu.al, the cow^, is, as a matter of course, put to 
dcMth without mercy in the^e parts, b\ the pious Hindoo neighbors w’ho 
surround him. To strengthen the religious enthusiasm of the people, tw’o 
of the most famous >hrines of Ilindof^ pilgrimage are contained within 
the boundaiies of Kattiaw\Tr One of them is Dw^arka, the birth-place of 
the god Krishna. The other is the sacied city of Somnauth — sacked and 
destroyed, as long since as the eleventh century, by the Mohammedan 
conquei or, Mahmoud of Ghizni. 

Finding mysedf, for the second time, in these romantic regions, I re- 
solved not to leave Kattiawar without looking once more on the mag- 
nificent desolation of Somnauth. At the place wliere I planned to do this, 
I WMs (as nearly as I could cMlculate it) some three days distant, jour- 
neying on foot, from the Mcred city. 

I had not been long on the road before I noticed that other people — 
by twos and threes — appeared to be traveling in the same direction as 
myself. 

To such of these as spoke t ^ me T gave myself out as a Hindoo-Budd- 
hist, from a distant province, bound on a pilgrimage. It is netniless to 
say that my dress was of the suit to carry out this description. Add, that 
I know the language as well a*^ I know’ my owm, and that I am lean en^ igh 
and brown enough to make it no easy matter to detect my European 
origin — and you will understand that I passed muster with the people 
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readily; not as one of themselves, but as a stranger from a distant part 
of their own country. 

On the second day the number of Hindoos traveling in my direction 
had increased to fifties and hundreds. On the third day the throng had 
swollen to thousands; all slowly converging to one point — the city of 
Somnauth. 

A trifling service which I was able to render to one of my fellow-pil- 
grims during the third day's journey proved the means of introducing 
me to certain Hindoos of the higher caste. From these men I learned that 
the multitude was on its way to a great religious ceremony, which was to 
take place on a hill at a little distance from Somnauth. The ceremony 
was in honor of the god of the Moon ; and it was to be held at night. 

The crowd detained us as we drew near to the place of celebration. By 
the time we reached the hill the moon was high in the heavens. My Hin- 
doo friends possessed some special privileges which enabled them to gain 
access to the shrine. They kindly allowed me to accompany them. When 
we arrived at the place we found the shrine hidden from our view by a 
curtain hung between two magnificent trees. Beneath the trees a flat 
projection of rock jutted out, and formed a species of natural platform. 
Below this I stood, in company with my Hindoo friends. 

Looking back down the hill, the view presented the grandest spec- 
tacle of Nature and Man, in combination, that I have ever seen. The 
lower slope of the eminence melted imperceptibly into a grassy plain, the 
place of the meeting of three rivers. On one side the graceful winding of 
the waters stretched away, now visible, now hidden by trees, as far as 
the eye could see. On the other the waveless ocean slept in the calm of the 
night. People this lovely scene wdth tens of thousands of human crea- 
tures, all dressed in white, stretching down the sides of the hill, over- 
flowing into the plain, and fringing the nearer banks of the winding 
rivers. Light this halt of the pilgrims by the wild red flames of cressets 
and torches, streaming up at intervals from every part of the innumerable 
throng. Imagine the moonlight of the East, pouring in unclouded glory 
over all — and you will form some idea of the view that met me, v^hen T 
looked forth from the summit of the hill. 

A strain of plainti\e music, played on stringed instruments and flutes, 
recalled my attention to the hidden shrine. 

I turned, and saw on the rocky platform the figures of three men In 
the central figure of the three I recognized the man to whcim I had spok- 
en in England, when the Indians appeared on the terrace at Lady \'e- 
rinder’s house. The other two, who had been his companions on that oc- 
casion, were no doubt his companions also on this 

One of the Hindoos, near whom I was standing, saw me start. In a 
whisper he explained to me the apparition of the three figures on the plat- 
form of rock. 

They were Brahmans (he said) who had forfeited their caste in the 
service of the god. The god had commanded that their purification .should 
be the purification by pilgrimage. On that night the three men were to 
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part. In three separate directions, they were to set forth as pilgrims to 
the shrines of India. Never more were they to look on each other^s faces. 
Never more were they to rest on their wanderings, from the day which 
witnessed their separation to the day which witnessed their death. 

As those words were whispered to me the plaintive music ceased. The 
three men prostrated themselves on the rcx’k, before the curtain which 
hid the shrine. They rose — they looked on one another — they embraced. 
Then they descended se[)arately among the people. The people made way 
for them in dead silence. In three different directions I saw the crowd 
part at one and the same moment. Slowdy the grand, white mass of the 
people closed together again. 'Fhe track of the doomed men through the 
ranks of their fellow-mortals was obliterated. We saw them no more. 

A new strain of music, loud and jubilant, rose from the hidden shrine. 
The ctow'd around me shuddered and [iressed together. 

T'he curtain between the trees w'as drawm aside, and the shrine was 
disclosed to view. 

There, raised high on a throne, ‘seated on his typical antelope, with 
his four aims stretdiing tow’ard the four corners of the earth, there 
soared above us, dark anfl awdul in the mystic light of heaven, the god 
of the Moon. Anri there, in the forehead of the deity, gleamed the yel- 
low^ Diamond, v >‘(* splendor had la^t dione on me, in England, from 
the boMim of a Aoman s dress' 

Yes; after the lapse ol eight centuries the Moonstone looks forth once 
more over the walK of the '^acred city in which its story fust began. How 
It has found its \\\\y back to it^ wild nalne land —by what accident, or 
by what crime, the J li.iiiS legainod po-^ session of their sacred gem — 
may be in your knowledge, but is not in mine. 'S'ou ha\e lost sight of it 
in Jutland, and (if I know any thing of thib people) you have lost sight 
of It f()re\er. 

So the yeais pas.s, and lefieat each othei , the same events revolve in 
the cycles of lime What wall be the iieM adventures of the Moonstone? 
Who can tell''' 
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PREFACE 


‘‘The Woman in White” has been received with such marked favour by 
a very large circle of readers, that this volume scarcely stands in need 
of any prefatory introduction on my part. All that it is necessary for me 
to say may be summed up in few words. 

I have endeavoured, by careful correction and revision, to make my 
story as worthy as 1 could of a continuance of the public approval. Cer- 
tain technical errors which had escaped me while I was writing the book 
are here rectified None of these little blemishes in the slightest degree 
interfered with the interest of the narrative — but it was as well to re- 
move them at the first opportunity, out of respect to my readers; and in 
this edition, accordingly, they exist no more. 

Some doubts having been expressed, in certain captious quarters, about 
the correct pre^^./'ition of the legal ‘ points” incidental to the story, I 
may be permitted to nierMon that 1 spared no pains —in this instance, as 
in all others- -to preserve myself from unintentionally misleading my 
readers. A solicitor of great experience in his profession most kindly and 
carefully guided my steps whenever the course of the narrative led me 
into the labyrinth of the Law. F>cry doubtful question was submitted to 
this gentleman before 1 ventured on putting pen to paper: and all the 
proof-sheets wdiich referred to legal matters were corrected by his hand 
before the story was published I can add, on high judicial authority, that 
these precautions weie not taken in vain. The “law” in this book has been 
discussed, since its publication, by more than one competent tribunal, 
and has been decided to be sound. 

One word more, before I conclude, in acknowledgment of the hea \7 
debt of gratitude which I owe to the reading piibb’c. 

It is no affectation on my part to say that the success of this book has 
been especially welcome to me, because it Implied the recognition of a 
literary principle which has guided me since I first addressed my readers 
in the character of a novelist 

I have alw^ays held the old-fashioned opinion that the primary object 
of a work of fiction should be to tell a story, and I have never believed 
that the novelist w'ho properly performed this first condition of his art 
was in danger, on that account, of neglecting the delineation of charac- 
ter — for this plain reason, that the effect produced by any narrative of 
events is essentially dependent, not on the events themselves, but on the 
human interest which is directly connected with them. It may be possible 
in novel-writing to present characters successfully without telling a 
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Story; but it is not possible to tell a story successfully without present- 
ing characters; their existence as recognisable realities being the sole con- 
dition on which the story can be effectively told. The only narrative 
which can hope to lay a strong hold on the attention of readers is a narra- 
tive which interests them about men and women — for the perfectly 6b- 
vious reason that they are men and women themselves. 

The reception accorded to ‘‘The Woman in White” has practically 
confirmed these opinions, and has satisfied me that I may trust to them 
in the future. Here is a novel which has met with a very kind reception 
because it is a Story; an^l here is a story, the interest of which — ^as I 
know by the testimony, voluntarily addressed to me, of the readers them- 
selves — is never disconnected from the interest of character. “Laura,” 
“Miss Halcombe,” and “Anne Catherick,” “Count Fosco,” “]\Ir. Fair- 
lie,” and “Walter Hartright,” have made friends for me wherever they 
have made themselves known. I hope the time is not far distant when I 
may meet those friends again, and when I may try, through the medium 
of new characters, to awaken their interest in another story. 

WILKIE COLLINS 

Harley Street, London. 

February, i86i. 



THE FIRST EPOCH 


The Story Bt by Walter Harirtght, oj 
Clcmrnt's Inn^ True her of Drawing 

I 

This is the story of ^^hat a Womaii'*^ patience can endure, and what a 
Plan's resolution can ruhieve 

If the machinery of the Law could ho depended on to fathom every 
case of sus|)icion, and to londuct every process of inquiry, with moderate 
a>sistance only iioin the luhiicatin^ inlluentes of oil of Rold, the events 
which fill these [X'me^ mi^ht have claimed their share of the public atten- 
tion in a Com ‘ • Justice. 

But the Law is still, ‘n certain incvitahle cases, the pre-engaged serv- 
ant of the hum purse, and the story is left to be* told, for the first time, in 
this place. the Judge might once have heard it, so the Reader shall 
he.ir it now Xo t iicun^stance of importance, from the beginning to the 
end of the disclosur shall he lelated on hearsay evidence. When the 
writer of these inIrocJuctory lines (Walter Hartright by name; happens 
to be more clo-^ely connected than others walh the incidents to be record- 
ed, he will describe them in his im*n person. When his experience fails, 
he will retire from the position of narrator, and his task will be contin- 
ued, from the jioini at which he left it off by other persons who can 
sp(\ik to the circumstances under notice from their owm knowledge, just 
as clearl> and positively as he has spoken before them. 

Thus, the story here presented will be told by more than one pen, as 
the story of an offence against the laws is told in Court by more than one 
witness- -with the same ohieit m both cases, to present the truth always 
in its most diiecl and most intelligible aspect; and to trace the course of 
one complete series of events, hv making the persons who have been most 
closely connected with them, at each successive stage, relate their own ex- 
perience, w^ord for word. 

Let Waller Hartright, teacher of d»'awing, aged twenty-eight years, be 
heard first. 


II 


It was the last day of July. The long, hot summer was drawing to* a close; 
and we, the weary pilgrims of the London pavement, were beginning to 
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think of the cloud-shadows on the corn-fields, and the autumn breezes on 
the sea-shore. 

For my own poor part, the fading summer left me out of health, out of 
spirits, and, if the truth must be told, out of money as well. During the 
past year I had not managed my professional resources as carefully 'as 
usual; and my extravagance now limited me to the prospect of spending 
the autumn economically between my mother’s cottage at Hampstead 
and my own chambers in town. 

The evening, I remember, was still and cloudy; the London air was at 
its heaviest; the distant hum of the street traffic was at its faintest; the 
small pulse of the life w^ithin me and the great heart of the city around 
me seemed to be sinking in unison, languidly and more languidly, with 
the sinking sun. I roused myself from the book which I was dreaming 
over rather than reading, and left my chambers to meet the cool night 
air in the suburbs. It w^as one of the two evenings in every week which I 
was accustomed to spend with my mother and my sister. So 1 turned my 
steps northward, in the direction of Hampstead. 

Events which I have yet to relate make it necessary to mention in this 
place that my father had been dead some years at the period of which I 
am now writing; and that my sister Sarah and I were the sole survivor’s 
of a family of five children. Aly father was a drawing-master lx*fore me. 
His exertions had made him highly successful in his profession, and his 
affectionate anxiety to provide for the future of those who were depend- 
ent on his labours had impelled him, from the time of his marriage, to 
devote to the insuring of his life a much larger portion of his income than 
most men consider it necessary to set aside for that purpose. Thanks to 
his admirable prudence and self-denial, my mother and sister were left, 
after his death, as independent of the world as they had been during his 
lifetime. I succeeded to his connection, and had every reason to feel 
grateful for the prospect that awaited me at my starting in life. 

The quiet twilight was. still trembling on the topmost ridges of the 
Heath; and the view of London below' me had sunk into a black gulf in 
the shadow of the cloudy night when I stood before the gate of my moth- 
er’s cottage. I had hardly rung the bell, before the house-door was opened 
violently; my worthy Italian friend. Professor Pesca, appeared in the 
servant's place, and darted out joyously to receive me, with a shrill, for- 
eign parody on an English cheer. 

On his own account, and, I must be allowed to add, on mine also, the 
Professor merits the honour of a formal introduction. .Occident has made 
him the starting-point of the strange family story which it is the purpose 
of these pages to unfold. 

I had first become acquainted with my Italian friend by meeting him 
at certain great houses, where he taught his own language and 1 taught 
drawing. All I then knew of the history of his life was, that he had once 
held a situation in the University of Padua; that he had left Italy for 
political reasons (the nature of which he uniformly declined to mention 
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to any one) , and that he had been for many years respectably estab- 
lished in London as a teacher of languages. 

Without being actually a dwarf — for he was perfectly well-propor- 
tioned from head to foot —Pesca was, I think, the smallest human being 
1 ever saw, out of a showi oorn Remarkaljle anywhere by his personal ap- 
pearance, he was still further distinguished among the rank and file of 
mankind by the harmless eccentricity of his character. The ruling idea 
of his life api^cared to be that he was bound to show his gratitude to the 
country which had afforded him an asylum and a means of subsistence 
by doing his utmost to turn himself into an Englishman. Not content 
with paying the nation in gcniTal the compliment of invariably carrying 
an umbrella, and invariably vvx^aring gaiters and a white hat, the Profes- 
sor further as[)iied !o become an Englishman in his habits and amuse- 
ments, as well as in his peisonal apjX'aiance Finding us distinguished, as 
a nation, by our love of athletic exercises, the little man, in the inno- 
cence (jf his heait, devoted himself impromptu to all our English sports 
and pastimes, whenever he had the o[)portunity of joining them, firmly 
per.suad(*d that he could adopt our national amusements of the field by 
an effort of will, [uecisely as he had adopted our national gaiters and our 
nation.il white hat. 

1 had seen Inm rW.i his limbs blindly at a fox-bunt and in a cricket- 
fic'ld and, soon aftcrwaids, 1 saw him ri^k his life, just as blindly, in the 
sea at Ibigluon. 

We had met there accidentally, and were bathing together. If wt had 
been engaged in am* e^•rcisc peculiar to my own iiation, I should, of 
course, iia\e lo(»kerl alter l*es(a carefully, but, as foreigners are gener- 
ally cjuile as well able to take care of lhemse]\es in the w’ater as English- 
men, It ne\ei occ Hired to me that the art of swimming might merely add 
one more to the li^t of manly exercises which the Professor believed that 
he could learn iminomplu Soon after we had both struck out from shore 
J stop|H*d, finding my friend did not gam on iiie, and turned round to look 
fur liim. 'lo my horror and ama/ement, I saw^ nothing betwTCn me and 
the beach but two little wlnie arms w'hich struggled for an instant above 
the surface of the water, and then disappeared from view. W’hen 1 dived 
for him, the poor little man was lying (juietly . oiled up at the bottom, in 
a hollow of sliingle, looking by many degrees smaller than I had ever 
seen him look before. Dm mg the few minutes that elapsed while I w\as 
taking him in, the au ie\ived him, and he ascended the steps of the ma- 
chine w'ith my assistance. W'llh the partial recovery of his animation 
tame the return of his wondciful delusion on the subject of swimming. 
As soon as his chattering tec di would let him speak, he smiled vacantly, 
and said he thought it must have been the Cramp. 

W'hen he had thoroughly recovered himself and had joined me on the 
beach, his warm Southern nature broke through all artificial Engl’ .i re- 
straints in a moment. He overwhelmed me with the wildest expressions 
of affection — exclaimed passionately, in his exaggerated Italian way, 
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that he would hold his life, henceforth, at my disposal, and declared that 
he should never be happy again until he had found an opportunity of 
proving his gratitude by rendering me some service which I might re- 
member, on my side, to the end of my days. 

I did my best to stop the torrent of his tears and protestations by per- 
sisting in treating the whole adventure as a good subject for a joke; and 
succeeded at last, as I imagined, in lessening Tesca’s overwhelming sense 
of obligation to me. Little did I think then — little did I think afterwards, 
when our pleasant holiday had drawn to an end — that the opportunity of 
serving me, for which my* grateful companion so ardently longed, was 
soon to come; that he was eagerly to seize it on the instant; and that, by 
so doing, he w^as to turn the whole current of my existence into a new 
channel, and to alter me to myself almost past recognition. 

Yet, so it was. If I had not dived for Professor Pesca, when he lay 
under water on his shingle bed, I should, in all human probability, never 
have been connected wath the story w^hich these pages will relate — I 
should never, perhaps, have heard even the name of the woman who has 
lived in all my thoughts, who has possessed herself of all my energies, 
who has become the one guiding influence that now directs the purpose 
of my life. 


Ill 

Pesca’s face and manner, on the evening when we confronted each other 
at my mother s gate, were more than sufficient to inform me that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened. It was quite useless, however, to ask 
him for an immediate explanation. I could only conjecture, while he was 
dragging me in by both hands, that (knowing my habits) he had come 
to the cottage to make sure of meeting me that night, and that he had 
some news to tell of an unusually agreeable kind. 

We both pounced into the parlour in a highly abrupt and undignified 
manner. IMy mother sat by the open wdndow, laughing and fanning her- 
self. Pesca was one of her especial favourites, and his wildest eccentrici- 
ties were always pardonable in her eyes. Poor dear soul! from the first 
moment when she found out that the little Professor was deeply and 
gratefully attached to her son, she opened her heart to him unreservedly, 
and took all his puzzling foreign peculiarities for granted, without so 
much as attempting to understand any one of them. 

My sister Sarah, wdth all the advantages of youth, was, strangely 
enough, less pliable. She did full justice to Pesca’s excellent qualities of 
heart; but she could not accept him implicitly, as my mother accepted 
him, for my sake. Her insular notions of propriety rose in perpetual re- 
volt against tesca’s constitutional contempt for appearances; and she 
was always more or less undisguisedly astonished at her mother’s famil- 
iarity with the eccentric little foreigner. I have observed, not only in my 
sister’s case, but in the instances of others, that we of the young genera- 
tion are nothing lil^e so hearty and so impulsive as some of our elders. 
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I crastantly see old people flushed and excited by the prospect of some 
anticipated pleasure which altogether fails to ruffle the tranquillity of 
their serene grandchildren. Are we, I wonder, quite such genuine bo)rs 
and girls now as our seniors were in their time? Has the great advance in 
education taken rather too long a stride; and are we, in these modem 
days, just the least trifle in the world too well brought up? 

Without attempting to answer those questions decisively, I may at 
least record that I never saw my mother and my sister together in Pes- 
ca’s society, without finding my mother much the younger woman of the 
two. On this occasion, for example, while the old lady was laughing 
heartily over the boyish manner in which we tumbled into the parlour, 
Sarah was perturbedly picking up the broken pieces of a teacup, which 
the Professor had knocked off the table in his precipitate advance to 
meet me at the door. 

“I don’t know what would have happened, Walter,” said my mother, 
“if you had delayed much longer. Pesca has been half-mad with im- 
patience; and I have been half-mad with curiosity. The Professor has 
brought some wonderful news wdth him, in which he says you are con- 
cerned ; and he has cruelly refused to give us the smallest hint of it till 
his friend Walter appeared.” 

“V’ery pro^sltrg; it spoils the Set,” murmured Sarah to herself, 
mournfully absorbed over the ruins of the broken cup. 

While these words were being spoken, Pesca, happily and fussily un- 
conscious of the irreparable wrong which the crockery had suffered at his 
hands, was dragging a large aim-chair to the opposite end of the room, so 
as to command us al’ three, in the character of a public speaker address- 
ing an audience. Having turned the chair with its back towards us, he 
jumped into it on his knees, and excitedly addressed his small congrega- 
tion of three from an impromptu pulpit. 

“Now, my good dears,’’ began Pesca (who always said “good dears,” 
when he meant “worthy friends’’), "listen to me. The time has come — I 
recite my good news — I speak at last.” 

“Hear, hear’” said my mother, humouring the joke. 

“The next thing he will break, mamma,” whispered Sarah, “will be 
the back of the best arm-chair.” 

“I go back into my life, and I address myself to the noblest of created 
beings,” continued Pesca, vehemently apostrophising my unw^orthy self 
over the top rail of the chair, “who found me dead at the bottom of the 
sea (through Cramp) , and who pulled me up to the top; and what did I 
say when 1 got into my own life and my own clothes again?” 

“Much more than was at all necessary,” I answered, as doggedly as 
possible; for the least encoin .gement in connection with this subject in- 
variably let loose the Professor’s emotions in a flood of tears. 

“I said,” persisted Pesca, “that my.life belonged to my dear fi end 
Walter for the rest of my days — and so it does. I said that I should never 
be happy again till I had found the opportunity of doing a good Some- 
thing for Walter — and I have never been contented with myself till this 
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most blessed day. Now/’ cried the enthusiastic little man, at the top of 
his voice, “the overflowing happiness bursts out of me at every j)ore of 
my skin, like a perspiration, for, on my faith, and soul, and honour, the 
something is done at last, and the only word to say now, is— Right-all- 
right!” 

It may be necessary to explain here that Pesca prided himself on be- 
ing a perfect Englishman in his language, as well as in his dress, man- 
ners, and amusements. Ha\ing picked up a few' of our most familiar col- 
loquial expressions, he scattered them about over his conversation when- 
ever they happened to occur to him, turning them, in his high relish for 
their sound and his general ignorance of their sense, into ciMiipoimd w'ords 
and repetitions of his own, and always running them into each other, as if 
they consisted of one long syllable. 

“Among the fine London houses where T teach the language of my 
native country,” said the Professor, ashing into his long-deferied ex- 
planation without another word of preface, “there is one, mighty fine, 
in the big place called Portland. You all know wheie that is-^ \ es, yes — 
course-of-coiirse The fine house, my good dear-, has got in^'ide it a fine 
family. -A Mamma, fair and fat, three young Misses, fair and fat. two 
young Misters, fair and fat: and a Papa, the fairest and the fattest of 
all, who is a mighty merchant, up to his eyes in gold -a fine man once, 
but seeing that he has got a naked head and two chin^, fine no longer at 
the present twne Xow’ mind' I teach the siihlmu* Ihmte to the young 
Misses, and ah’ — my-soul-bless-my-soul' - it is rmt in hiirn.in language 
to say how' the sublime Dante [uiz/les the pretty head" of all llin*e' No 
matter- -all in good time — and the more les‘'ons the beitei foi me Now 
mind' Imagine to youi selves that I am teaching the \oung Mi'-^e^s to- 
day, as usual We are all four of us down together in the Ildl of Dante 
At the Seventh (hrcle -Imt no matter for that all the (’inh- are alike 
to the three young Mi^st", fair and fat - -at the Seventh (hri.le ne\eithe- 
less, my pupils are ^tickinsj fa>l , and I, to set them going again, recite, 
explain, and blow myself up red-hot with useless eiUhiisiasm, when — a 
creak of bfxits m the passage oul^ide. and in comes the golden Pai)a, the 
mighty merchant with the naked hea<l and the \\\n chin> -lla' my good 
dears, I am closer than you think for to the business now ]Ia\e you been 
oatient so far‘^ or hrue you said to yourselves, ‘Deuce-what-the-deiice’ 
*esca is long-winded tc>-night‘-'’ ” 

We declared that we were deeply interested The Professor went on. — 

‘Tn his hand, the golden I\ipa has a letter, and after he has made his 
excuse for disturlung ii- in our Infernal Region w'lth the ccunmon mortal 
Busiiie.ss of the Yiouh^ he addres.ses himself to the three young Misses, 
and begins, as you English begin everything in this blessed world that 
you have to say, with a great O. T), my dears,' says the mighty merchant, 

have got here a letter from my friend, Mr. ’ ( the name ha< slipped 

out of my mind, but no matter we shall come bark to that, ye.s, yes — 
right-all-right). So the Papa "ays, ‘I have got a letter from my friend, 
the Mister; and he wants a recommend from me of a drawing-n.aster to 
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go down to his house in the country/ 'My-soul-bless-my-soul! when I 
heard the golden Papa say those words, if I had been big enough to 
reach up to him, I should have put my arms round his neck, and pressed 
him to my bosom in a long and grateful hug! As it was, I only bounced 
upon my chair . My scat was on thorns, and my soul was on fire to speak; 
but I held my tongue, and let Papa go on. Terhaps you know,’ says this 
good man of money, twiddling his friend’s letter this way and that in his 
golden fingers and thumbs, ^perhaps you know, my dears, of a drawing- 
master that I can recommend''*’ The three young Misses all look at each 
other, and then say (with the indispensable great O to begin), ‘O, dear 

no, Papa’ But here is Mr. Pesca ’ At the mention of myself I can 

hold no longer — the thought of you, my good dears, mounts like blood 
to my head — I start from my seat, as if a spike had grown up from the 
ground through the bottom of my chair — I address myself to the mighty 
merchant, and I say (English phrase), “Dear sir, I have the man! The 
first and foremost drawing-master of the world' Recommend him by the 
post to-night, and send him off, liag and baggage ^English phrase again 
— ha' ), send him off, bag and baggage by the train to-morrow!’ ‘Stop, 
stop,’ says Papa, ‘is he a foreigner, or an Englishman^’ English to the 
bone of his b*' k T answer ‘Rt'^peclable^' says Papa. ‘Sir,’ I say (for 
this last (question of hi outrage-, me, and I have done being familiar 
with him), 'Sir' the immortal fire of genius burns in this Englishman’s 
bosom, and, what more, his father had it before him” ‘Never mind,’ 
says the golden barbari ir of a Papa, ‘ne\er mind about his genius, Mr. 
Pesca. We don't v^a^‘ - emus in this country, unless it is accompanied by 
re.spectability — and men we are \ery glad to have it, very glad indeed. 
Can your friend profluce testimonials — letters that speak to his charac- 
ter''*’ I wave my hand negligently ‘Letters^’ I say. *Ha! my-soul-bless- 
my-soul' I should think so, indeed' \'oliimes of letters and portfolios of 
testimonials, if you like” ‘One or two will do ’ says this man of phlegm 
and money ‘Let him send them tc» me, with his name and address. And 
— slop, stop, Mr Pc.sca — before you go to your friend, you had better 
take a note.' ‘ Bank-note I ' 1 .say indignantly. ‘Xo bank-note, if you please, 
till my brave Englishman has earned it first ’ ‘Bank-note!’ says Papa, in 
a great surprise, ‘who talked of bank-note^ 1 mean a note of the terms — 
a memorandum of what he is expected to do Go on with your lesson, Mr. 
Pesca, and I will give you the necessary extract from my friend's letter.' 
Down sits the man of merchandise and money to his pen, ink. and paper: 
and down 1 go »)nce again into the Hell of Dante, with my three young 
Misses after me In ton minutes time the note is WTilten, and the boots 
of Papa are creaking ihemscl '^s aw’ay in the passage outside. From that 
moment, on my faith, and soul, and honour, I know' nothing more’ The 
glorious Ihouglit that I ha\e taught my opporlunitv at last, and that my 
grateful service for my dearest friend in the world is as goexi as done al- 
ready, flies up into my head and makes me drunk. How I pull my young 
Misses and myself out of our Infernal Region again, how' my other 
business is done afterwards, how my little bit of dinner slides itself down 
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my throat, I know no more than a man in the moon. Enough for me that 
here I am, with the mighty merchant's note in my hand, as large as life, 
as hot as fire, and as happy as a king! Ha! ha! ha! right-right-right-all- 
right!” Here the Professor waved the memorandum of terms over ^lis 
head, and ended his long and voluble narrative with his shrill Italian par- 
ody on an English cheer. 

My mother rose the moment he had done, with flushed cheeks and 
brightened eyes. She caught the little man warmly by both hands. 

“My dear, good Pe^^ca,” she said, “I never doubted your true affec- 
tion for Walter — but I ai\i more than ever persuaded of it now!” 

“I am sure we are very much obliged to Professor IVsca, for Walter's 
sake,” added Sarah. She half rose while she spoke, as if to approach the 
arm-chair in her^turn; but, observing that Pesca was rapturously kissing 
my mother s hands, looked serious, and resumed her seat “If the famil- 
iar little man treats my mother in that way, how will he treat wc/'” Faces 
sometimes tell truth: and that was unquestionably the thought in Sarah’s 
mind as she sat down again. 

Although I myself was gratefully sensible of the kindness of Pesca’s 
motives, my spirits were hardly so much elevated as they ought to have 
been by the prospect of future employment nmv placed before me. When 
the Professor had quite done wdth my mother's hand, and when I had 
warmly thanked him for his interference on my behalf, I asked to be al- 
low^ed to look at the note of terms which his respectable patron had drawn 
up for my inspection. 

Pesca handed me the paper, W'ith a triumphant flourish of the hand. 

“Read!" said the little man majestically ‘*1 promise you, my friend, 
the writing of the golden Papa speaks wdth a tongue of trumpets for it- 
self.” 

The note of terms w’as plain, straightforw'ard, and comprehensive, at 
any rate. It informed me: — 

First, That Frederick Fairlie, Esquire, of Limmeridge House, Cum- 
berland, wanted to engage the services of a thoroughly competent draw- 
ing-master, for a period of four months certain. 

Secondly, That the duties which the nuustcr was e\'p<*cted to perform 
would be of a twofold kind. He w^as to superintend the instruction of two 
young ladies in the art of painting in water-colours: and he was to devote 
his leisure time afterwards to the business of repairing and mounting a 
valuable collection of drawings, which had been suffered to fall into a 
condition of total neglect. 

Thirdly, That the terms offered to the person who should undertake 
and prop)erly perform the’^e duties were four guineas a week, that he was 
to reside at Limmeridge Hou.se; and that he was to be treated there on 
the footing of a gentleman. 

Fourthly, and lastly, That no person need think of applying for this 
situation, unless he could furnish the most unexceptionable references to 
character and abilities. The references were to be sent to Mr. Fairlie’s 
friend in London, who was ernpowered to conclude all necessary arrange- 
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ments. These instructions were followed by the name and address of 
Pesca’s employer in Portland Place — and there the note, or memor- 
andum, ended. 

The prospect which this offer of an engagement held out was certainly 
an attractive one. The employment was likely to be both easy and agree- 
able; it was proposed to me at the autumn time of the year, when I was 
least occupied, and the terms, judging by my personal experience in my 
profession, were’suri)risingly liberal I knew this; I knew that I ought to 
consider myself very fortunate if I succeeded in securing the offered em- 
ployment — and yet, no so(jner had J reafl the memorandum than I fell 
an inexplicable unwillingne‘'S within me to stir in the matter. I had nevei 
in the whole of my previous experience found my duty and my inclinai 
tion so pahifiilly and so unaccountably at variance as I found them now. 

“Oh, Walter, your father never had such a chance as this!’’ said my 
mother, when she had read the note of terms, and had handed it back to 
me. 

“Such distinguised people to know," remarked Sarah, straightening 
herself in her chair, “and on such gratifying term: of equality, too^” 

“Ves, yes, the terms, in every sense, are tempting enough,’* I replied 
impatiently. “Put before I send m my testimonials, 1 should like a little 
time to consirti 

“Consider!" exclaimed my mother “Why, WalUr, what is the matter 
with you?" 

“C'onsider’" echoed my sister. ‘ What a very extraordinary thing to 
say, under the circumst »p:e5’ 

“C'onsidcr'" chim • in the lVofes«:')r “What is there to consider 
about '' Answer me this' Have you not been complaining of your health, 
and have you not been longing foi what you call a smack of the country 
breeze‘s Well’ there in your hand is the paper that offers you perpetual 
choking mouthfiiK of countiy lueeze for four months' time. Is it not so? 
Ha’ Again — you want money. Well' Is fc>ur goVlcn guineas a week noth- 
ing? My-solll-ble^‘^-my-Mnll ’ only givT it to 7nc — and my boots shall 
creak, like the golden Papa's, with a sense of the overpowering richness 
of the man who walks in them’ Four guineas a week, and, more than 
that, the charming society of two young ^Misses; and, more than that, 
your bed, your breakfast, your dinner, your gorging English teas ano 
lunches and drinks of foaming beer, all fo* nothing — why, Walter, m> 
dear gocnl friend — deuce-what-ihc-dcuce' — for the first time in my life 
I have not eyes enough in my head to look and wonder at you!’' 

Neither my mothei’s evident astonishment at my behaviour, nor Pes- 
ca's fervid enumeration of the advanl'^ges offered to me by the new* em- 
ployment, had any effect in ^ .aking my unreasonable disinclination to 
go to Limmeridge House After stating all the petty objections that I 
could think of to going to Cumberland; and after hearing them answer ‘d, 
one after another, to my own complete discomfiture. I tried to set up a 
last obstacle by asking what was to become of my pupils in London while 
I was teaching Mr. ^airlie’s young ladies to sketch from nature. The ob- 
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vious answer to this was, that the greater part of them would be away 
on their autumn travels, and that the few who remained at home might 
be confided to the care of one of my brother drawing-masters, whose 
pupils I had once taken off his hands under similar circumstances. My 
sister reminded me that this gentleman had expressly placed his services 
at my disposal, during the present season, in case 1 wished to leave town; 
my mother seriously appealed to me not to let an idle caprice stand in the 
way of my own interests and my own health , and Pesca piteously en- 
treated that I would not wound him to the heart by rejecting the first 
grateful offer of service thht he had been able to make to the friend who 
had saved his life. 

The evident sincerity and affection which inspired these remonstances 
would have influenced any man with an atom of good feeling in his com- 
position. Though I could not conquer my own unaccountable perver- 
sity, I had at least virtue enough to be heartily ashamed of it, and to end 
the discussion pleasantly by giving way, and promising to do all that 
was wanted of me. 

The rest of the evening passed merrily enough in humorous anticipa- 
tions of my coming life with the two young ladies in Cumberland Pesca, 
inspired by our national grog, which appeared to get into his head, in the 
most marvellous manner, five minutes after it had gone down his throat, 
asserted his claims to be considered a complete Englishman hy making 
a series of speeches in rapid succession; proposing my mother’s health, 
my sister s health, my health and the healths, in mass, of Mr Eairlie and 
the two young Misses, pathetically returning thanks himself, immedi- 
ately afterw'ards, for the w’hole party. “A secret, Walter," said my little 
friend confidentially, as we w’alked home together **I am flushed by the 
recollection of my own eloquence. My soul bursts itself with ambition 
One of these days, I go into your noble Parliament It is the dream of 
my whole life to be Honourable Pesca, M.P.^ ' 

The nex*. morning I sent my testimonials to the Professor's employer 
in Portland Place. Three days passed; and I concluded, with secret sat- 
isfaction, that my papers had not been found sufficiently explicit On the 
fourth day, however, an answer came. It announced that Mr. Eairlie ac- 
cepted my services, and requested me to start for ('umherland imme- 
diately. All the necessary instructions for my journey were carefully and 
clearly added in a postscript 

I made my arrangements, unwillingly enough, for leaving London early 
the next day. Towards evening Pesca looked in, on his way to a dinner- 
party, to bid me good-bye. 

‘T shall dry my tears in your absence,’' said the Profes.sor gaily, “with 
this glorious thought It is my auspicious hand that has given the first 
push to your fortune in the world. Go, my friend! When your sun shines 
in Cumberland (English proverb), in the name of Heaven, make your 
hay. Marry one of the two young Misses; become lh>nr)urable Hartright, 
M.P.; and when you are on the top of the ladder, remember thnt Pesca, 
at the bottom, has done it all!” 
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I tried to laugh with my little friend over his parting j(pst, but my 
spirits were not to l)e commanded. Something jarred in me almost pain- 
fully while he was speaking his light farewell words. 

When 1 was left alone again, nothing remained to be done but to walk 
to the Hampstead cottage and bid my mother and Sarah good-bye. 

IV 

Tilt heat had been painfully oppressive all day, and it was now a close 
and sultry night 

My mother and sister had spoken so many last words, and had begged 
me to wait another five minutes so many times, that it was nearly mid- 
night when the servant locked the garden-gate behind me. I w’alked for- 
ward a few pares on the shortest way hack to London; then stopped and 
hesitat.i*(l 

The moon was full and broad in the dark blue, starless sky; and the 
tiroken ground of the Heath l<»oked wild enough in the mysterious light, 
to be hundreds of inih's away from the great city that lay beneath it. 
The idea of cle^^c ending any socuier than I could help into the heat and 
gloom of London rejn'lled me. 'i he pro->pert of going to berl in my airless 
chambers, and the prospect of gradual suffcKation seemed, in my present 
rcstles-, frame ..i i..ind :ind body, to be one aed the .-ame thing. I deter- 
mined to St: oil home in the purer air, by the most roundabout way I 
could take, to follow the wdiite winding jiaths acro^^s the lonely Heath, 
and to approach London lhrc‘ugh as mo-t ojum suburb by striking into 
the Finchley Road, and getting in the cool of the new' morning, 
by the western ‘^ide ot ’ e Regent s Raik 

1 wounfl m\ wa\ down slowly mer the Heath, enjoying the divine still- 
ne*^ of the scene, and admiring the soft ilternations of light and shade as 
they followed each nther cner the broken ground on every side of me. So 
long as 1 was proceeding through this nr'.t and picttiest pari of my night 
walk, my mmcl remained |)assi\t‘ly o])en to the anpressions prc^iduced by 
the view , and I thought luit liUh* on any subject — indeed, so far as my 
own sensations were coiuerned, I i an hardly say that I thought at all. 

Hut when 1 had left the Ht\uh, and had tinned into the by-road, where 
there was less to see, the idtsis ratiiially engend red by the approaching 
change in iny habits and ocaijiation- gradually drew' more and more of 
my attention exclusixely in iheinsehes l>y tno time 1 had arrived at the 
end of trie road, 1 had bt'conie completoU absorbed in my own fanciful 
\isnms of Limmeridge House, of Mr. hair lie, and of the tw’o ladies whose 
practice m the art ol water-ct»loiii painting I was so soon ti) superintend. 

I had now arri\eci at that particular point of my w'alk where lour roads 
met — the road to Hampstead, along which I had returned, the road to 
Finchley, the road to West Fnd, and the road back to London. I h'ld 
mechanically turned in (hi< latter direction, and was ftrolling along ‘ .e 
lonely high-road — idly wondeiing, I remember, what the Cumberland 
young ladies would look like — when, in one moment, every drop of blood 
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in my bod}^ was brought to a stop by the touch of a hand laid lightly and 
suddenly on my shoulder from behind me. 

I turned on the instant, with my fingers tightening round the handle of 
my stick. 

There, in the middle of the broad, bright high-road — there, as if it had 
that moment sprung out of the earth or dropped from the heaven — stood 
the figure of a solitary Woman, dressed from head to foot in white gar- 
ments; her face bent in grave inquiry on mine, her hand pointing to the 
dark cloud over London, as I faced her. 

I was far too seriously, star tied by the suddenness with which this ex- 
traordinary apparition stood before me, in the dead of night, and in that 
lonely place, to ask w^hat she wanted. The strange woman spoke first. 

“Is that the road to London?'* she said. 

I looked attentively at her, as she put that singular question to me. It 
was then nearly one o'clock. All I cnuld discern distinctly by the moon- 
light, was a colourless, youthful face, meagre and sharp to look at about 
the cheeks and chin; large, grave, wistfully attentive eyes, nervous, un- 
certain lips; and light hair of a pale, brownish-yellow hue. There was 
nothing wild, nothing immodest in her manner; it was quiet and self-con- 
trolled, a little melancholy and a little touched by suspicion ; not exactly 
the manner of a lady, and, at the same time, not the manner of a woman 
in the humblest rank of life. The voice, little as I had yet heard of it, had 
something curiously still and mechanical in its tones, and the utterance 
was remarkably rapid. She held a small bag in her hand ; and her dress — 
bonnet, shawl, and gown, all of white — was, so far as I could guess, cer- 
tainly not composed of very delicate or very expensive materials. Her 
figure was slight, and rather above the average height — her gait and ac- 
tions free from the slightest approach to extravagance. This was all that 
I could obser\'e of her, in the dim light and under the perplexingly strange 
circumstances of our meeting. Wliat sort of a w’^oman she was, and how 
she came to be out alone iti the high-road, an hour after midnight, I alto- 
gether failed to guess. The one thing of which I felt certain was that the 
grossest of mankind could not have misconstrued her motive in speaking, 
even at that suspiciously late hour and in that suspiciously lonely place. 

“Did you hear me?" she said, still quietly and rapidly, and without the 
least fretfulness or impatience. “I asked if that was the w^ay to London.’’ 

“Yes," I replied, “that is the way: it leads to St. John’s Wood and the 
Regent’s Park. You must excuse my not answering you before. I was 
rather startled by your sudden appearance in the road; and I am, even 
now, quite unable to account for it." 

“You don't suspect me of doing anything wrong, do you? I have done 
nothing wrong. I have met with an accident — I am very unfortunate in 
being here alone so late. Why do you suspect me of doing wrong?” 

She spoke with unnecessary earnestness and agitation, and shrank back 
from me several paces. I did my best to reassure her. 

“Pray don’t suppose that I have any idea of suspecting you," I said, 
“or any other wish than to be of assistance to you, if I can. I only won- 
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dered at your appearance in the road, because it seemed to me to be 
empty the instant before I saw you.” 

She turned, and pointed back to a place at the junction of the road to 
London and the road to Hampstead, w^here there was a gap in the hedge. 

heard you coming,” she said, “and hid there to see what sort of man 
you were, before 1 risked si)eaking. I doubted and feared about it till you 
passed, and then I was obliged to steal after you, and touch you.” 

Steal after me, and touch me^ Why not call to me? Strange, to say the 
least of it. 

“May 1 trust you.-*” she asked. “You don't think the worse of me be- 
cause I have met with an accident? ’ She stopped in confusion; shifted 
her bag from one hand to the other, and sighed bitterly 

The loneliness and heljilessness of the w^oman touched me. The natural 
impulst'to assist lur and to sfiare her got the better of the judgment, the 
caution, the w(»rlflly tact, which an older, wiser, and colder man might 
have summoned to help him in this stramze emergency. 

“You may tru^t me for any ha^mle'^‘^ purpose,” I said. “If it troubles 
you to explain your strange situation to me, don’t think of returning to 
the subjeit again. T have no right to a^k you for any explanations. Tell 
me how I can help \ou . and if 1 can, I will " 

‘•You are m\s ko o, and I am very, very thankful to have met you.” 
The first toiuh of w<nnar:iy tenderness that I had heard from her trem- 
bled in her xoice as ^he said the word.N, but no tears glistened in those 
large, wistfulU -attentive eyes of hers, which were still fixed on me. “I 
have only been in Londo ce before," slie went on, more and more rap- 
idly: “and I know noth , about that '-idt of it, yonder. Can I get a fly, oi 
a carriage of any kind '^ Is it tot) late'-' I don't know\ If you could show me 
w'here to get a lly -and if \ou will only promise not to interfere with me, 
and to let me leave you, when and Ikwv I please — I have a friend in Lon- 
di>n who wall be glad to receive me — I w\ant nothing else — will you 
promi.sc*’'" 

She looked anxiously up and dowai the road, shifted her bag again 
from one hand to the other, rcpe.iied the words, “Will you promise?" and 
looked hard m my face, with a pleading fear and confusion that it 
troubled me to see. 

What could I do? Here wa-^ a stranger utterly and helplessly at my 
mercy — and that stranger .i torloin woman. No house w'as near: no one 
was passing whom I could coiiMili, and no earthly right existed on my 
part to give me a [)ower of control over her, even if I had knowm how to 
exercise it. 1 trace these lines, self-distrustfully, with the shadow's of after- 
events darkening the very paper I write on: and still I say, w’hat could I 
do? . 

W’hat I did do was to try and gain time by questioning her. 

“Are you sure that your friend in London will receive you at such a la^ 
hour as this?" 1 said. 

“Quite sure. Only say you will let me leave you when and how I please 
-—only say you won’t ’’nterfere with me. Will you promise?” 
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As she repeated the words for the third time, she came close to me, and 
laid her hand, with a sudden gentle stealthiness, on my bosom — a thin 
hand; a cold hand (when I removed it with mine) even on that sultry 
night. Remember that I was young: remember that the hand which 
touched me was a woman's. 

^*Will you promise^” 

“Yes.^’ 

One word! The little familiar word that is on everybody’s lips, every 
hour in the day. Oh me! and I tremble now when I write it 
We set our faces towards London, and walked on together in the first 
still hour of the new day — I. and this woman, wdiose name, whose charac- 
ter, whose story, whose objects in life, whose \cry |wesehce by my side, 
at that moment, w’ere fathomles*^ mvsteries to me It was like a dream 
Was I Walter Hartright^ Was this the well-known, uneventful road, 
where holiday people strolled on Sunday''^ Had 1 really left, little more 
than an hour since, the quiet, decent, conventionally dome^^tic atmo*!- 
phere of my mother’s cottage^ I was too bewildered — tr>o con'^cious also 
of a vague sense of something like self-reproach - U) speak to my strange 
companion for some minutes. It was her voice acain that first broke the 
silence between us. 

“I want to ask you something,’' she said ‘suddenly “Do \ou know 
many people in London?'’ 

“Yes, a gT'cat many ” 

‘‘Many men of rank and title^" There wa^^ an iinmistakalile tone (d 
suspicion in the strange question. I hc^itiited al>o;ii .uwweiing it 
“Some,’ 1 said, after a moment's sden< t 

“Many" — she came to a full stop, and li‘oke<l mi '-eati hinirh in thi’ 
face — “many men of the rank of Haronet '^ 

TAo much astonished to rejdy, I (jiieslioned In r ip Tn\ turn 
“Why do you ask?" - 

“Because I hoix*, for my own sake, there i-- uni‘ H.ironi't that _\nij don i 
know\" 

“Will you tell me his name‘s ’ 

“I can't — I daren’t — I forget myself when I mention it .^h(‘ •-poke 
loudly and almost fiercely, raised her cleiuhed haml m the air iipd 
shook it passionately, then, on a sudden, cfinli oiled her'-eli again, and 
added, in tones lowered to a w'hisf>er- “Tell me whu h of them van know 
I could hardly refiL>e to humrair her in such a Iriile, and I miMitioned 
three names. Two, the names of fathers of families whon* daughter^ 1 
taught; one, the name of a oachelor who had oiue taken me a cruise in 
his yacht, to make sketches for him. 

“Ah! you don*t know him,” she said, with a sigh of relief. “Are you a 
man of rank and title yourself'^” 

“Far from it. I am only a drawing-master.” 

As the reply passed my lips — a little bitterly, j^rhaps— she took my 
arm with the abruptness which characterised all her actions. 
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“Not a man of rank and title/’ she repeated to herself. “Thank God! 1 
may trust him** 

I had hitherto contrived to master my curiosity out of consideration 
for my companion; but it ^ot the better of me now. 

“I am afraid you have serious reason to complain of some man of rank 
and title? * 1 said. “I am afraid the Baronet, whose name you are unwilb 
ing to mention to me, has clone you some grievous wrong? Is he the cause 
of your being out here at this strange time of night?” 

“Don’t ask me, don’t make me talk of it," she answered. “I’m not fit, 
now. I have been cruelly used and cruelly wTonged. You will be kinder 
than ever, if you will walk on fast, and not speak to me. I sadly want 
to quiet myself, if 1 can.” 

\Ve moved forward again at a quick pace; and for half an hour, at 
least, not a w'ord pas.se(I on either side P'rom time to time, being forbid- 
den to make any more inciuiries, I stole a look at her face. It was always 
the same, the lips close shut, the brow frowning, the eyes looking straight 
forward, eagerly and yet absently. We had reached the first houses, and 
were close on the new Wesleyan College, before her set features relaxed, 
and she si)oke once more. 

“Do you live in London?” she said. 

“Yes.” As 1 ar it struck me that she might have formed some 

intention of .ippx'ahng in me for a^^istance or advice, and that I ought to 
.spare her a pos^iiile disappointment by warning her of my approaching 
absence from home. So 1 added “But to-morrow I shall be away from 
London for .virne time. I am going into the country.” 

“Where?" she iL'nkerl * ! orth, or south? ’ 

“N\)rth — to Cumbeixaiid.” 

“Cumberland' " she repeated the word tcndeily. “Ah! I wish I was go- 
ing there too 1 wa>. once happy in C'umberland " 

I tried again to lift the \eil that hung between this w^oman and me. 

“Perhaps you were born,” 1 said, “in the beautiful Lake country?” 

“No," she ariNwered "1 wa^ born in liampsliire, but I once went to 
school for a little while in ('uml)erland Lakes^ I don't remember any 
lakes. It’s Limmeiidfle village, and lammeridge House, I should like to 
see again." 

It was my tuin now’ to .^top suddenly In the excited slate of my curi- 
osity, at that moment, the chance leftrencc to Mr. Fairlie s place of resi- 
dence, on the lips of my sliange companion, staggered me w’ith astonish- 
ment. 

“Did you hear anybody i ailing after us?" she asked, looking up and 
down the road affrighledly, the instant I stopped. 

“No, no. I was only struck b' the name of Limmeridge House, I heard 
it mentioned by some Cumbeiland people a few days since " 

“Ah! not my people. Mi‘^ Fairlie is ciead; and her husband is dead* 
and their little girl may be mc.iiied and gone away by this time. I ca . £ 
say who lives at Limmeridge now*. If any more are left tliere of that name, 
I only know I love them for Mrs. Fairlie’s sake.” 
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She seemed about to say more: but while she was speaking, we came 
within view of the turnpike at the top of the Avenue Road. Her hand 
tightened round my arm, and she looked anxiously at the gate before us. 

“Is the turnpike man looking out?” she asked. 

He was not looking out , no one else was near the place when wc passed 
through the gate. The sight of the gas-lamps and houses seemed to agi- 
tate her, and to make her impatient. 

“This is London,” she said. “Do you see any carriage I can get? I am 
tired and frightened. I w’ant to shut myself in, and be driven away.” 

I explained to her that»we must walk a little farther to get to a cab- 
stand, unless wc were fortunate enough to meet with an empty vehicle: 
and then tried to resume the subject of Cumberland It was useless That 
idea of shutting herself in, and being driven avAay, had now got full pos- 
session of her mind. She could think and talk of nothing eke. 

We had hardly proceeded a third of the way down the Avenue Road 
when I saw’ a cab draw’ up at a house a few’ doors below us, on the (Opposite 
side of the way A gentleman got out and let himself in at the garden 
door. I hailed the cab, as the driver mounted the bo\ again. hen we 
crossed the road, my companion’s impatience increased to siith an extent 
that she almost forced me to run. 

“It’s so late,” she said. “I am only in a hurry because it’s .so late.” 

“I can’t take you, sir, if you’re not going toward Tottenham Couit 
Road,” said the driver civilly, when I opened the tab door “.My h()rsc 
is dead beat, and I can’t get him no farther than the stable ” 

“Yes, yes’ That will do for me I'm going that w'ay Tm going that 
way.” She spoke with breathless eagerness, and pressed by me into the 
cab. 

I had assured myself that the man w^as sober as well as civil, before I 
let her into the vehicle. And now’, when she was seated inside, 1 entreated 
her to let me see her set dow’n safely at her destination. 

“No, no no,” she said Vehemently. “I’m quite safe, and quite happy 
now. If you are a gentleman, remember your promise Let him drive on, 
till I stop him. Thank you — oh! thank you, thank you’” 

My hand was on the cab door. She caught it in hers, kissed it, and 
pushed it away The cab drove off at the same moment — 1 started into 
the road, with some vague idea of stopping it again, 1 hardly knew why — 
hesitated from dread of frightening and distressing her — called, at last, 
but not loudly enough to attract the driver’s attention The sound of the 
wheels grew’ fainter in the distance — the cab melted into the black shad- 
ows on the road — the woman in white w^as gone. 

Ten minutes, or more, had passed. I was still on the same side of the 
way: now mechanically w’alking forward a few paces; now stopping again 
absently. At one moment, I found myself doubting the rciUity of my own 
adventure; at another, I was perplexed and distressed by an uneasy sense 
of having done wrong, which yet left me confusedly ignorant of how I 
could have done right. I hardly knew where I was going, or what I meant 
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to do next; I was conscious of nothing but the confusion of my own 
thoughts, when I was abruptly recalled to myself — awakened, I might 
almost say — by the sound of rapidly approaching wheels close behind me. 

I was on the dark side of the road, in the thick shadow of some gar- 
den trees, when 1 stopped to look round. On the opposite, and lighter 
side of the way, a short distance below me, a policeman was strolling 
along in the direction of the Regent’s I'ark. 

The carriage passed me — an open chaise driven by two men. 

'‘Stop’” cried one. “There's a policeman Let’s a‘-k him ’’ 

The horse was instantly pulled up, a few yards !)eyond the dark place 
where T .stood. 

“Policeman’’’ cried the first speaker. “Have you seen a woman pass 
this way '^” 

“What sort of woman, sir?*’ 

“A w'onian in a lavender-colouied gown ’’ 

“Xo, no,” intei posted the second man “The clothes we gave her w’ere 
found on her bed She inu^'l have gone away in the clothes she wwe when 
she came to us. In white, policeman A woman in white " 

“1 haven't setn her. sii 

“If you, or any of your men meet with the woman, stop her, and send 
her in careful ’vup.ng to that address. J 11 pay all expenses, and a fair 
reward into the baigain 

The polu email looked at the caid that wa> handed down to him. 

‘ Why aie we tt* stop her. sir^ What ha^ she done.'' 

“Done' She has escaped from my Asvliim D(jn t forget, a woman in 
white. Duve on.” 


V 


“Siii: has escaped from my Asylum'” 

I cannot sj} with tiuih that the terrible inference which those words 
suggested Hashed u[)on me like a nev\ lev'clation. Some of the strange 
questions pul to me by the woman in white, after my ill-considered prom- 
ise to leave her free to act as ^^lie pleased, had suggested the conclusion 
either that she was naturally Highly and unsettled, or that some recent 
shock of terror had disturbed the balance of her faculties. But the idea 
of absolute insanity v\huh we all ass iciale with the very name of an 
Asylum, had, I can honestly dcclaic, never occurred to me, in connection 
w’ith her. I had seen nothing, in hei language or her actions, to justify it 
at the time, and, even with the new light thrown on her by the words 
which the stranger had addrcs.^ed to the policeman, I could see nothing 
to justify it now. 

. What had I done? Assisted the victim of the most horrible of all ^ ’se 
imprisonments to escape-, or c:ist loose on the wide w'orlcl of London an 
unfortunate creature, whose actions it was my duty, and ev'cry man’s 
duty, mercifully to control? I turned sick at heart when the question oc- 
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curred to me, and when I felt self-reproachfully that it was asked too 
late. 

In the disturbed state of my mind, it was useless to think of going to 
bed, when I at last got back to my chambers in Clement’s Inn. Beforfe 
many hours elapsed it would be necessary to start on my journey to Cum- 
berland. I sat down and tried, first to sketch, then to read — but the wom- 
an in white got between me and my pencil, between me and my book. 
Had the forlorn creature come to any harm? That was my first thought, 
though I shrank selfishly from confronting it. Other thoughts followed, 
on which it was less harrowing to dwell. Where had she stopped the cab? 
What had become of her now? Had she been traced and captured by the 
men in the chaise? Or was she still capable of controlling her own ac- 
tions; and were we two following our widely parted roads towards one 
point in the mysterious future, at which we were to meet once more? 

It was a relief when the hour came :o lock my door, to bid farewell to 
London pursuits, London pupils, and London friends, and to be in move- 
ment again towards new- interests and a new life. Even the bustle and 
confusion at the railway terminus, so w^earisome and bewildering at other 
times, roused me and did me good. 

My travelling instructions directed me to go to Carlisle, and then to 
diverge by a branch railway which ran in the direction of the toast As a 
misfortune to begin with, our engine broke down between I.^inCiister and 
Carlisle. The delay occasioned by this accident caused me to be too late 
for the branch train, by which I was to have gone on immediately. I had 
to w’ait some hours, and when a later tram finally deposited me at the 
nearest station to Limmeridge House, it was past ten, and the night was 
so dark that I could hardly see my w’ay to the pony-chai.se which Mr. 
Fairlie had ordered to be in waiting for me. 

The driver was evidently discomposed by the lateness of my arrived. 
He was in that state of highly-respectful sulkiness which is peculiar to 
English servants We drove aw’ay slowly through the darkness in perfect 
silence. The roads were bad, and the dense ob.scurity of the night in- 
creased the difficulty of getting over the ground (piickly. It was, by my 
watch, nearly an hour and a half from the lime of our leaving the station 
before I heard the sound of the sea in the distance, and the crunch of 
our w^heels on a smooth gravel drive. We had passed one gate before en- 
tering the drive, and we pvissed another before wc drew up at the house. 
I was received by a solemn man-servant out of livery, was informed that 
the family had retired for the night, and was then led into a large and 
lofty room where my supper w'as awaiting me, in a forlorn manner, at 
one extremity of a lonesome mahogany wilderness of dining-table 

I was too tired and out cjf .spirits to eat or drink much, especially with 
the solemn servant waiting on me as elaborately as if a small dinner- 
party had arrived at the house instead of a solitary man In a quarter of 
an hour I was ready to be taken up to my bed-chamber. The solemn 
servant conducted me into a prettily furnished room — said, ‘‘Breakfast 
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at nine o’clock, sir” — looked all round him to see that everything was in 
its proper place—and noiselessly withdrew. 

“What shall I see in my dreams to-night^^” I thought to myself, as I 
put out the tanrlle, “the woman in white'*’ or the unknown inhabitants 
of this C umberland mansion It was a strange sensation to be sleeping 
in the house, like a friend of the family, and yet not to know one of the 
inmates, even by sight’ 


VI 

Whkn 1 rose the next morning, and drew up my blind, the sea opened 
iiefore me joyously under the l)road August sunlight, and the distant 
coa.st of Scotland fiinged the hoii/on with iV lines of melting blue. 

The view was ‘-uch a sutpris(‘, and such a change to me, after my weary 
London e\peneiue of briik and mortar landsca^xj, that I seemed to burst 
into a new life and a new set of thoughts the moment I looked at it. A 
confused vnsation of having suddenly lost my huniliarity with the past 
without at ({Hiring any additional clearness of idea in reference to the 
present or the iiitiiie, tofjk po^sc‘vsion of my mind. Circumstances that 
w'crc Init a few <la>s old faded batk in my memory, a^ if they had hap- 
pened months ' 1 months ‘*iiut IVsta'" quaint announcement of the 

means by whua he iia.o omcuo'd me my present employment, the fare- 
well evening I had [)asstMl with m\ mother and sister, even my myste- 
rious achenture on tlie wa\ home i:om IIrirr.[)Stead — had all become like 
events which niiglil ha\e o(ai:*ed at U)»-mer epoch of my exist- 

ente Althougli the w lan in whiu w. s ^nH m my mind, the image of 
her st‘emed have goiwn (hall and lauit aheady. 

A liitle before nire othut, I descended to the ground-llOor of the 
house. The solemn in.iii-H*i\ ml ^>f tin mght before met me wandering 
among llie p.cssages, and u'm|»a-'-ionately >howed me the way to the 
l)UMkfasi-H)om 

My first glanie lound me. a- the man opened the door, disclosed a 
w(dl-fuinished lueakfa^-l-table, '^taiHling m the middle of a long room, 
with iminy windows m i« 1 lo-iked from the table to the window* farthest 
from me, and saw a kuly standing at it, with her back turned towards 
me The instant my eves re-tul ri\ hei, I was siiiick by the rare beauty 
of h(‘r foiin, and b\ the unafuMed grate of her attitude Her figure was 
tall, yet luu too tall, c(»niely an«l well-de\ eloiied, \ct not tat, her head 
set on her .shouldi'is with an ea-\. pliant lirmnes^, her waist, [X‘rfcction 
in the eyes of a man, for it otaii>ie(l its natural place, it filled out its 
natural lircle, it was M-^ibly and delightfully undeformed by stays. She 
had not Inlaid my entrance iir the room, and I allowed myself the lux- 
ury of admiring hei for a few moments, before I moved one of the chairs 
n(*ar me, as the least embarrassing means of attracting her attenti n. 
She turned towards me immediately. The easy elegance of every move- 
ment of her limbs and ])ody as soon as she began to advance from the 
far end of the room set mi* in a flutter of expectation to see her face 
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clearly. She left the window — and I said to myself, The lady is dark. 
She moved forward a few steps — and I said to myself, The lady is young. 
She approached nearer — and I said to myself (with a sense of surprise 
which words fail me to express), The lady is ugly! 

Never was the old conventional maxim, that Nature cannot err, more 
flatly contradicted — never was the fair promise of a lovely figure more 
strangely and startlingly belied by the face and head that crowned it. 
The lady^s complexion was almost swarthy, and the dark down on her 
upper lip was almost a moustache. She had a large, firm, masculine mouth 
and jaw; prominent, piercing, resolute brown eyes; and thick, coal-black 
hair, growing unusually low down on her forehead. Her expression — 
bright, frank, and intelligent — appeared, while she was silent, to be al- 
together wanting in those feminine attractions of gentleness and pliabil- 
ity, without which the beauty of the handsomest woman alive is beauty 
incomplete. To see such a face as this set on shoulders that a sculptor 
would have longed to model — to be charmed by the modest graces of ac- 
tion through which the symmetrical limbs betrayed their beauty when 
they moved, and then to be almost repelled by the masculine form and 
masculine look of the features in which the perfectly-shaped figure ended 
— ^was to feel a sensation oddly akin to the helpless discomfort familiar 
to us all in sleep, when we recognise, yet cannot reconcile the anomalies 
and contradictions of a dream. 

*^Mr. Hartright?” said the lady interrogatively; her dark face lighting 
up with a smile, and softening and growing womanly the moment she 
began to speak. ‘'We resigned il hope of you last night, and went to bed 
as usual. Accept my apologies for our apparent want of attention: and 
allow me to introduce myself as one of your pupils. Shall we shake hands? 
I suppose we must come to it sooner or later — and why not sooner?'^ 

These odd words of welcome were spoken in a clear, ringing, pleasant 
voice. The offered hand — rather large, but beautifully formed — was giv- 
en to me with the easy, unaffected self-reliance of a highly-bred woman. 
We sat down together at the breakfast-table in as cordial and customary 
a manner as if we had knowm each other for years, and had met at Lim- 
meridge House to talk over old times by previous appointment. 

“I hope you come here good-humouredly determined to make the best 
of your position,” continued the lady. “You will have to begin this morn- 
ing by putting up with no other company at breakfast than mine. My 
sister is in her own room, nursing that essentially feminine malady, a 
slight headache; and her old governess, Mrs. Vesey, is charitably at- 
tending on her with restorative tea. My uncle, Mr. Fairlic, never joins 
us at any of our meals: he is an invalid, and keeps bachelor state in his 
own apartments. There is nobody else in the house but me. Two young 
ladies have been staying here, but they went away yesterday, in despair, 
and no wonder. All through their visit (in consequence of Mr. Fairlie’s 
invalid condition) we produced no such convenience in the house as a 
flirtable, danceable, small talkable creature of the male sex; and the 
consequence was, we did nothing but quarrel, especially at dinner-time. 
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How can you expect four women to dine together alone every day, and 
not quarrel? We are such fools, we can’t entertain each other at table. 
You sec I don’t think much of my own sex, Mr. Hartright — which will 
you have, tea or coffee? — no woman does think much of her own sex, al- 
though few of them confess it as freely as I do. Dear me, you look puz- 
zled. Why? Are you wondering what you will have for breakfast^ or are 
you surprised at my careless way of talking? In the first case, I advise 
you, as a friend, to have nothing to do with that cold ham at your elbow, 
and to wait till the omelette comes in. In the second case, I will give you 
some tea to compose your spirits, and do all a woman can (which is very 
little, by the liye) to hold my longue.” 

She handed mo my ciij) of tea, laughing gaily. Her light flow of talk, 
and her lively familiarity of m. inner with a total stranger, were accom- 
panied, by *111 unaffected naturalness and an easy inborn confidence in 
liorsclf and lier position, \\hich would have secured her the respect of the 
most audacious man breathing. While it wa*^ impo^-sible to be formal and 
reserved in her company, it was more than impossible to take the faint- 
est vestige of ' liberty with her, even in thought. 1 ^‘It this instinctively, 
even while I caught the infection of her own bright gaiety of spirits — 
even when I did my best to answer her in her own frank, lively way. 

‘‘Yes, yes,” sh* I, when I had suggested the only explanation I could 
offer, to account for in} I'^rfile.xcd look'^, ‘ I understand. Ycju are such a 
perfect strangiT in the hcaise that 3'ou are puzzled by my familiar refer- 
enccft to the worthy inhabitants. Natural enough: I ought to have 
thought of it before. At rate, I can >et it right now'. Suppose I begin 
with myself, so as to clone with that part of the subject as soon as 
possible^ My name is Marian ILilcoiabc, and I am as inaccurate as 
w'omen usually are, in calling Mr Tairlie my uncle, and Miss Fairlie my 
sister. My mollier wms twice married* the first time to Mr. Halcombe, 
my father; the second time to Mr. Fairlie, my half-sister’s father. Except 
that w'e are both orphan.^, we are in every respect as unlike each other as 
possible. My father was a p^ior man, anti Miss Fairlie ’s father w'as a rich 
man, 1 h*i\c got lunhing, and she has a foitiine. I am dark and ugly, and 
she is fair and juetty. IN’eiylRKly thinks me crabbed and odd (with per- 
fect justice), and ever>bo(ly thinks her sw'eet-tempered and charming 

(with more justice still) In shoit, nIic is an angel, and I am Try 

some of that marmalade, Mi Hartright, and finish the sentence, in the 
name of female propriety, for youi'^eh What am 1 to tell you about Mr. 
Fairlie? U|Hin my honour, I haully know*. He is sure to send for you 
after breakbist, and you can >UnW him for yourself. In the meantime, I 
may inform you, first, that he is the late Mr. Fairlie s younger brother; 
secondly, that he is a single m*i*., and, thirdly, that he is Miss Fairlie a 
guardian. I won't live without her, and she can’t live without me; and 
that is how I come to be at Limmeridge House. My sister and I are ho» - 
estly fond of each other : which, you will say, is perfectly unaccc^untable, 
under the circumstances, and I quite agree with you — but so is it. You 
must please both of us, Mr. Hartright, or please neither of us, and, what 
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is still more trying, you will be thrown entirely upon our society. Mrs. 
Vcsey is an excellent person, who possesses all the cardinal virtues, and 
counts for nothing; and Mr. Fairlie is too great an invalid to be a com- 
panion for anybody. T don't know what is the matter with him, and t|ie 
doctors don't know what is the matter with him, and he doesn^t know 
himself what is the matter with him. We all say it’s on the nerves, and 
we none of us know what we mean when we say it. However, I advi.se you 
to humour his little peculiarities, when you see him to-day. Admire his 
collection of coins, prints, and water-colour drawings, and you will win 
his heart. Upon my w'ord.df ycm can be contented with a quiet country 
life, I don't see why you should not get on very well here. From bieak- 
fast to lunch, Mr. Fairlie’s drawings will occupy you. After lunch, Miss 
Fairlie and I shoulder our sketch-books, and go out to misrepresent Na- 
ture, under your directions. Drawing is her favourite whim, mind, not 
mine. Women can't draw — their minds are too flighty, and their eyes are 
too inattentive. No matter — my sister likes it, .so I w’aste paint and 
spoil paper, for her sake, as composedly as any woman in Fngland. As 
for the evenings, I think we can help you through them. Miss Fairlie 
plays delightfully. For my own poor part, I don't know’ one note of mu- 
sic from the other; but I can match you at chess, backgammon, ecarte, 
and (with the inevitable female drawbacks) even at billiards as well 
What do you think of the programme^ Can you reconcile yoiir«;elf to our 
quiet, regular life? or do you mean to be restless, and secretly thirst for 
change and adventure, in the humdrum atmo.sphere of Limmeridge 
Housed" 

She had ran on thus far, in her gracefully bantering way, with no other 
interruptions on my part than the unimportant replies which politeness 
required of me. The turn of the expression, hovMWer, in her last question, 
or rather the one chance w’ord, “adventure," lightly as it fell from her 
lips, recalled my thoughts to my meeting with the woman in white, and 
urged me to discover the connection which the stranger’s own reference 
to Mrs. Fairlie informed me must once have* existed liCtween the name- 
less fugitive from the .Asylum and the former mistress of Limmeridge 
House. 

‘Tven if I w'cre the most restles^ of mankind," I “I should be in 
no danger of thirsting after adventures for some time to come The very 
night before I arrived at this house, 1 met with an adventure, and the 
wonder and excitement of it, I can assure you. Miss Ilalcornbe. will last 
me for the whole term of my stay in Cumberland, if not for a much longer 
period.” 

‘‘You don’t say so, Mr. Hartright! May I hear it'** ' 

“You have a claim to hear it. The chief person in the adventure w«is a 
total stranger to me, and may perhaps be a total stranger to you; but she 
certainly mentioned the name of the late Mrs. Fairlie in terms of the sin- 
cerest gratitude and regard ” 

“Mentioned my mother’s name! You interest me indescribably. Pray 
go on.” 
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I at once related the circumstances under which I had met the woman 
in white, exactly as they had occurred ; and I repeated what she had said 
to me about Mrs. Fairlie and Limmeridge House, word for word. 

Miss Halcombe^s bright, resolute eyes looked eagerly into mine, from 
the beginning of the narrative to the end. Her face expressed vivid in- 
tere.st and astonishment, but nothing more. She was evidently as far 
from knowing of any clue to the mystery as I was myself. 

“Are you quite sure of those words referring to my mother?’’ she 
asked. 

“Quite sure,” I replied. “Whoever she may be, the woman was once at 
school in the village of Limmeridge, was treated with especial kindness 
by Mrs. Fairlie, and, in grateful remembrance of that kindness, feels an 
affectionate interest in all .surviving members of the family. She knew 
that ^Irs. Fairlie and her husband were both dead, and she spoke of Miss 
Fairlie as if they had known each other when they were children.” 

“You said, J think, that ^he denied belonging to this place?” 

“Yes, she told me she came from Hampshire.” 

“And you entirely failed to find out her name*-*” 

“Entirely.” 

“Very strange. I think you wTre quite justified, Mr. Hartright, in giv^ 
ing the poor cre-^Mire her liberty, for she seems to have done nothing in 
your presence t » show lierself unft to enjoy it. But 1 wish you had been 
a little more resolute about finding out her name. We must really clear 
up this mystery in some way. You had better not speak of it yet to Mr. 
Fairlie, or to my si.ster. They ar*^ both of them, T am certain, quite as ig- 
norant of who the w’or m and of what her past history in connection 
with us can be, as I am myself. But they are also, in widely different 
w'ays, rather nervous and sensitive, and you would only fidget one and 
alarm the other to no purpose .As for myself, I am all aflame with curios- 
ity, and I devote my whole energies to the business of discovery from 
this moment When my mother came here, after her second marriage, she 
certainly establi.shed the v illage school just as it exists at the present time. 
But the old teachers are all dead, or gone elsewhere; and no enlighten- 
ment is to be hoped for from that quarter. The only other alternative I 
can think of ' 

At this point we were intcrrii{)tcd by the entrance of the servant, with 
a message from Mr. Fairlie, intimating that he would be glad to see me 
iLs soon as I had done bretikfast. 

“Wait in the hall,” .«^aid Mi^s Halcombe, answering the servant for 
me, in her ciuLck, ready way ‘ Air. Hartright will come out directly. I 
w:ls ab(»ut to say,” she went on, addressing me again, “that my sister and 
I have a large collection of m; mother's letters, addressed to my father 
and to hers. In the absence of any other means of getting information, I 
will pass the morning in looking o\er my mother's correspondence w’th 
Mr. Fairlie. He was fond oi London, and was constantly away from ais 
country home , and she was accustomed, at such times, to write and report 
to him how things went on at Limmeridge. Her letters are full of refer- 
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cnees to the school in which she took so strong an interest ; and I think it 
more than likely that I may have discovered something when we meet 
again. The luncheon hour is two. Mr. Hartright. I shall have the pleas- 
ure of introducing you to my sister by that time, and we will occupy the 
afternoon in driving round the neighbourhood and showing you all our 
pet points of view. Till two oVlock. then, farewell.” 

She nodded to me with the lively grace, the delightful refinement of 
familiarity, which characterised all that she did and all that she said; 
and disappeared by a door at the lower end of the room. As soon as she 
had left me, I turned my steps towards the hall, and followed the serv- 
ant on my way, for the first time, to the presence of Mr. Fairlie. 

VII 

My conductor led me upstairs into a passage which took us back to the 
bed-chamber in which I had slept during the past night, and opening 
the door ne.xt to it, begged me to look in. 

“I have my master ^ oider^ to show’ you your owm sitting-room, >ir,” 
said the man, ‘Mnd to inquire if you approve of the situation and the 
light.” 

I must have been hard to please, indeed, if I had not approved of the 
room, and of everything about it. The bow-window looked out on the 
same lovely view’ which I had admired in the moining frc>m my bcdioom. 
The furniture was the perfection of luxury and beauty, the table in tin 
centre was blight with gaily-bound book>. elegant conveniences for writ- 
ing, and beautiful flowers, the second table, near the window, wa*^ cov- 
ered with all the necessary materials for mounting water-colour drawingN. 
and had a little ea:scl attached to it, w’hich I could e\[)and or fold up at 
will; the walls were hung with gaily-tinted chini/, and the floor wa^ 
spread with Indian matting in maize-colour and red. It was the prettiest 
and most luxurious little sitting-room T had ever seen; and 1 admired it 
with the warmest enthusiasm. 

The solemn servant was far too highly trained to betray the slightest 
satisfaction. He bowed with icy deference w'hen my terms of eulogy were 
all exhausted, and silently opened the door for me to go out into the pas- 
sage again. 

We turned a corner and entered a long second pas^^age, ascended a 
short flight of stairs at the end, cros.sed a small circular upper hall, and 
stopped in front of a d(jor covered w’ith dark baize. The .servant oiKmed 
this door and led me on a fe’ 3'ards to a second, opened that also, and 
disclosed two curtains of pale sea-green silk hanging before us, rai.sed one 
of them noiselessly; softly uttered the words, ‘ Mr. Hartright,” and left 
me. 

I found myself in a large, lofty room, with a magnificent carved ceil- 
ing, and with a carpet over the floor, so thick and soft that it felt like 
piles of velvet under my feet. One side of the room was occupied by a 
long bookcase of some rare inlaid wood that was quite new to me. It was 
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not more than six feet high, and the top was adorned with statuettes in 
marble, ranged at regular distances one from the other. On the oppo- 
site side stood two antique cabinets; and between them, and above them, 
hung a picture of the Virgin and Child, protected by glass, and bearing 
Raphael’s name on the gilt tablet at the bottom of the frame. On my 
right hand and on my left, as I stood inside the door, were chiffoniers 
and little stands in buhl and marquetry, loaded wnth figures in Dresden 
china, with rare vases, ivory ornaments, and toys and curiosities that 
sparkled at all points with gold, silver, and precious stones. At the lower 
end of the room, opposite to me, the windows were concealed and the 
sunlight was tempered by large blinds of the same pale sea-green colour 
ds the curtains over the door. The light thus produced was deliciously 
soft, mysterious, and subdued, it fell equally upon all the objects in the 
room; it helped to intensify the deep silence, and the air of profound se- 
clusion that possessed the place, and it surrounded, with an appropriate 
halo of repose, the solitary figure of the master of the house, leaning back, 
listlessly composed, in a large exsy-chair, with a reading easel fastened on 
one of its arms, and a little table on the other. 

If a man's per.sonal apf)carante, when he is out of his dressing-room, 
and when he has passed forty, can be accepted as a safe guide to his time 
of life — which is than doubtful — Mr Fairlie's age, when I saw him, 

might have beca recLsonably computed at over fifty and under sixty 
years His beardless face v\as thin, worn, and transparently pale, but not 
wrinkled, his nose was high and hooked, his eyes w^ere of a dim, grayish 
blue, large, prominent, and rather red round the rims of the eyelids; his 
hair was scanty, soft I' .ouk at, and of that light sandy colour which is 
the last to disclose its uwn changes towards gray. He w^as dressed in a 
daik frock-coat, of some substance much thinner than cloth, and in 
waistco.it and injusers of spotle>s white His feet wrere effeminately 
small, and were clad in buff -coloured silk stockings, and little, womanish, 
bronze-leather slii)pers. Tw’o rings adorned his white, delicate hands, the 
value of which e\en iny inexpci lenced observation detected to be all but 
I)riceless Tpon the whole, he had a frail, languidly-fretful, over-refined 
look — something singularly and unpleasantly delicate in its association 
w'ilh a man, and, at the same time, something which could by no possi- 
bility have looked natural and aj)f)ropriale if it Lad been transferred tc 
the [lersoiial appearance of a woman My morning's experience of Miss 
Haltombe had predi.->posed me \^^ be pleased with everybody in the him^e, 
but my .sympathies shut themscKes up resolutely at the first sight of Mr. 
Fail lie. 

On approaching nearer to him 1 discovered that he wcls nc^t so entirel} 
without occupation as I had a' supposed. Placed amid the other 
rare and beautiful objects on a large, round table near him. was a dwarf 
cabinet in ebony and .silver, cimtaining coins of all shapes and si/es, set 
out in little drawers lined with daik purple velvet. One of the-e draw^ o 
lay on a small table attached to his chair: and near it were some tiny 
jewellers’ brushes, a washleathcr ‘‘stump,” and a little bottle of liquid, 
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HI waiting to be used in various wa3rs for the removal of any accidental 
Impurities which might be discovered on the coins. His frail white fingers 
were listlessly toying with something which looked, to my uninstructed 
eyes, Ike a dirty pewter medal with ragged edges, when I advanced within 
a respectful distance of his chair, and stopped to make my bow. 

“So glad to possess you at Limmeridge, Mr. Hartright,'* he said, in a 
querulous, croaking voice, which combined, in anything but an agreeable 
manner, a discordantly high tone with a drowsily languid utterance. 
“Pray sit down. And don’t trouble yourself to move the chair, please. In 
the wretched state of my nerves, movement of any kind is exquisitely 
painful to me. Have you seen your studio? Will it do?” 

“I have just come from seeing the room, Mr. Fairlie; I assure you — ” 

He stopped me in the middle of the sentence, by closing his eyes, and 
holding up one of his white hands imploringly. I paused in astonishment; 
and the croaking voice honoured me with this explanation — 

“Pray excuse me. But could you contrive to speak in a lower key? In 
the wretched state of my nerves, loud sound of any kind is indescribable 
torture to me. You will pardon an invalid? I only say to you what the la- 
mentable state of my health obliges me to say to everybody. Yes. And 
you really like the room?” 

“I could w’ish for nothing prettier and nothing more comfortable,” I 
answered, dropping my voice, and beginning to discover already that Mr. 
Fairlie’s selfish affectation and Mr. Fairlie’s wretched nerves meant one 
and the same thing. 

“So glad. You will find your position here, Mr. Hartright, properly 
recognised. There is none of the horrid English barbarity of feeling about 
the social position of an artist in this house. So much of my early life has 
been passed abroad, that I have quite cast my insular skin in that re- 
spect. I wish I could say the same of the gentry — detestable word, but I 
suppose I must use it — of the gentry in the neighbourhood. They are sad 
Goths in \rt, Mr. Hartrfght. People, I do assure you, who w'ould have 
opened their eyes in astonishment if they had seen Charles the Fifth pick 
up Titian’s brush for him. Do you mind putting this tray of coins back 
in the cabinet, and giving me the next one to it? In the wretched state of 
my nerves, exertion of any kind is unspeakably disagreeable to me. Yes. 
Thank you.” 

As a practical commentary on the liberal social theory which he had 
just favoured me by illustrating, Mr. Fairlie’s cool request rather amused 
me. I put back one drawer and gave him the other, with all possible po- 
liteness. He began trifling wi*h the new set of coins and the little brushes 
immediately; languidly looking at them and admiring them all the time 
he was speaking to me. 

“A thousand thanks and a thousand excuses. Do you like coins? Yes? 
So glad we have another taste in common besides our taste for Art. Now, 
about the pecuniary arrangements between us— do tell me — are they 
satisfactory?” 

“Most satisfactory, Mr. Fitirlie.” 
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“So glad. And— what next? Ah! I remember. Yes. In reference to the 
consideration which you arc good enough to accept for giving me the 
benefit of your accomplishments in art, my steward will wait on you at 
the end of the first week, to ciscertain your wishes. And — what next? 
Curious, is it not? I had a great deal more to say; and I appear to have 
quite forgotten it. Do you mind touching the bell? In that corner. Yes. 
Thank you.” 

I rang; and a new servant noiselessly made his appearance — a for- 
eigner, with a set smile and perfectly brushed hair — a valet every inch of 
him. 

“Louis,” said Mr. Fairlie, dreamily dusting the tips of his fingers with 
one of the tiny brushes for the coins, “I made some entries in my tablettes 
this morning. Find my tablettes. A thousand pardons, Mr. Hartright; 
Fill afvaid I bore you.” 

As he wearily closed his eyes again, before I could answer, and as he 
did most assuredly bore me, I sat silent, and looked up at the Madonna 
and Child by Raphael. In the meantime the valet left the room, and re- 
turned shortly with a little ivory book Mr. Fairlie, after first relieving 
himself by a gentle sigh, let the book drop open with one hand, and held 
up the tiny brush with the other, as a sign to the servant to wait for fur- 
ther orders, 

‘A>s. Just so!" said Mr. Fairlie, consulting the tablettes. “Louis, tak^ 
down that portfolio.” He pointed, as he spoke, to several portfolios placed 
near the window, on mahogany .stands ‘ Xo Xot the one with the green 
back — that contains my Rembrandt etchines, Mi. Hartright. Do you like 
etchings'-^ Yes*'' So gla*. we have another taste in common — the portfolio 
with the red back, Louis. Don’t droj) it' You have no idea of the tortures 
I should suffer, Mr. Hartright, if Louis dropped that portfolio. Is it safe 
on the chair? Do you think it safe, Mr Hartright? Yes? So glad. Will 
you oblige me by looking at the drawings, if you really think they are 
quite safe. Louis, go away. What an ass you are. Don’t you see me holding 
the tablettes^ Do you suppose I want to hold them? Then why not re- 
lieve me of the tablettes \\ithout being told? A thousand pardons, Mr. 
Hartright; servants are such asses, are they not? Do tell me — what do 
you think of the drawing''^ They have come from a sale in a shocking 
state — I thought they smelt of horrid dealers’ and brokers' fingers when 
I looked at them last. Cufi >oii undertake them?” 

Although my nerves ^^cre not delicate enough to detect the odour of 
plebeian fingers which had offended Mr. Fairlie 's nostrils, my taste was 
sufficiently educated to enable me tv> appreciate the value of the drawings, 
while I turned them over. They were, fnr the most part, really fine speci- 
mens of English water-colour and they had deserved much better 
treatment at the hands of their former possessor than they appeared to 
have received. 

* “The drawings,” I answered, “require careful straining and mount- 
ing; and, in my opinion, they are well worth ” 

“I beg your pardon, " interposed Mr. Fairlie. “Do you mind my dos- 
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ing my eyes while you speak? Even this light is too much for them. Yes?’’ 

‘‘I was about to say that the drawings are well worth all the lime and 
trouble 

Mr. Fairlie suddenly opened his eyes again, and rolled them with an 
expression of helpless alarm in the direction of the window. 

entreat you to excuse me, Mr. Hartright," he said, in a feeble flut- 
ter. “But surely I hear some horrid children in the garden — my private 
garden — below?’ 

“I can't say, Mr. Fairlie. I heard nothing myself ” 

“Oblige me — you have been so very good in humouring my [)oor nerves 
— oblige me by lifting up a coiner of the blind. Don't let the sun in on 
me, Mr. HartrightI Have you got the blind up^ Yes^ I'hen will you be 
so very kind as to look into the garden and make quite sure? ’ 

I complied with this new request. The garden was carefully walled in, 
all round. Not a human creature, large or small, appeared in any part of 
the sacred seclusion. I reported that gratifying fact to Mr. Fairlie 
“A thousand thanks. My fancy, I suppose. There are no children, 
thank Heaven, in the house; but the servants (persems born without 
nen^es) will encourage the children from the village. Such brats -oh. 
dear me, such brats! Shall I confess it, Mr. Hartright^ — 1 sadly want a 
reform in the construction of children Nature's only idea seems to be 
to make them machines for the production of incessant noise. Surely our 
delightful Raffaello's conception is infinitely preferable^'” 

He pointed to the picture of the Madonna, the upper part of which 
represented the conventional cherubs of Italian .\rt, telesiially provided 
with sitting accommodation for their chins, on balloons of buff-coloured 
cloud. 

“Quite a model family! ’’ said Mr. Fairlie, leering at the cherubs. ‘ Such 
nice round faces, and such nice soft wangs, and — nothing eke No dirty 
little legs to run about on, and no noisy little lungs to scream with. How 
immeasurably superior to the existing construction' I will close my eyes 
again, if you will allow* me. And you really can manage the drawings'' So 
glad. Is there anything cl>e to settle^ if there is, I think 1 have forgiitten 
it. Shall w’e ring for Loui^ again?” 

Being, by this time, quite as anxious, on my side, as Mr. Fairlie evi- 
dently was on hibj to bring the interview to a speedy conclusion, I 
thought I would try to render the summoning of the servant unneces- 
sary, by offering the requisite suggestion on my own responsibility 
‘The only point, Mr. Fairlie, that remains to be discussed,” 1 said, 
“refers, I think, to the instruction in sketching which I am engaged to 
communicate to the two young ladies.” 

“Ah! just so,” said Mr Fairlie. *T wish I felt strong enough to go into 
that part of the arrangement — but I don't. The ladies w'ho profit by your 
kind services, Mr. Hartright, must settle, and decide, and so on, for 
themselves. My niece is fond of your charming art. She know's just enough 
about it to be conscious of her own sad defects. Please take pains with her. 
Yes. Is there anything else? No. We quite understand each other — don't 
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we? I have no ripht to detain you any longer from your delightful pur- 
suit — have I? So pleasant to have settled everything — such a sensible 
relief to have done business. Do you mind ringing for Louis to carry the 
portfolio to your own roonr^’’ 

‘*I w'ill carry il there myself, Mr. Fairlie, if you will allow me.^’ 

‘‘Will you really Are you strong enough '" How nice to be so strong! 
Are you sure you w’on’t drop il So glad to possess you at Lim- 
meridge, Mr. Ilarlright. 1 am sucli a sufferer that I hardly dare hope to 
enjoy much of your society Would you mind taking great pains not to 
let the doors bang, and not U) drop the portfolio**' Thank you. Gently with 
the curtains, please^- -the slighte'^t none from them goes through me like 
a knife Yes (7ooc/-moining' " 

\\h‘*n the scM-green curtains were closed, and when the two baize 
doors were ^liiil Ixdiind me, 1 stopped fetr a moment in the little circular 
hall beyond, and drew* a long, luxuiious breath of relief It was like com- 
ing to the surface of the water after deep diving to find myself once more 
on the outside of Mi l airlies rrjom 

As soon as I was c'omfortaljly established for the morning in rny pretty 
little studio, the first resolution at which I arrued was to turn my steps 
no meire in the . jon of the apartments occupied by the master of the 
house, e\cei>t in the ver" improl).d)le event of his honouring me with a 
special inxitalion to pay him another \isit Ha\ing settled this satisfac- 
tory plan of fiduic conduct, in reference to Mi. Fairlie, I soon recovered 
the serenity of tem[)er wdiich my employer's haughty familiarity and 
impudent politeness h,*d tor the moment, deprived me. The remaining 
hours of the morning passed away pleasantly enough, in looking over 
the drawing>, arranging them in scl^, trimming their ragged edges, and 
accomplishing the other necoviry preparations in anticipation of the 
business of mounting them. I ought, perhaps, to have made more progress 
than this. l)ut, as the ]unchc‘on time drew near I grew restless and un- 
settled, and fell unable to fix my attention on work, even though that 
w'ork was only of the humble manual kind 

At two o clock I de.scended again to the break fast -room, a little anx- 
iously. Kxpeclation.s of some intere.^t were connected with my approach- 
ing reappearance in that jxiP of the hou^e My introduction to Miss 
Fairlie was now’ clo.se at hand and, if Mns Halcombe's search through 
her mothers letters had piodiued the »'esiilt w’hich she anticipated, the 
time had come for clearing u[) the mysier>’ of the w'oman in while 

Mil 

When I entered the room. I found Miss Halcombe and an elderly lady 
seated at the luncheon-tahle 

The elderly lady, when I wa.s presented to her, proved to be Miss 
Fairlie *s formei governess. Mr.s \'esey, who had been brietly described 
to me by my lively c»>mpanion at the breakfast -table as possessed of “all 
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the cardinal virtues, and counting for nothing/’ I can do little more than 
offer my humble testimony to the truthfulness of Miss Holcombe’s sketch 
of the old lady s character. Mrs. Vesey looked the personification of 
human composure and female amiability. A calm enjoyment of a calm 
existence beamed in drowsy smiles on her plump, placid face. Some of 
us rush through life, and some of us saunter through life. Mrs. Vesey sat 
through life. Sat in the house, early and late; sat in the garden; sat in 
unexpected window-seats in passages, sat (on a camp-stool) when her 
friends tried to take her out walking; sat before she looked at anything, 
before she talked of anything, before she answered Yes or No to the 
commonest question — always with the same serene smile on her lips, the 
same vacantly attentive turn of her head, the same snugly-comfortable 
position of her hands and arms, under every possible change of domestic 
circumstances. A mild, a compliant, an unutterably tranquil and harm- 
less old lady, who never by any chance suggested the idea that she had 
been actually alive since the hour of her birth. Nature has so much to do 
in this world, and is engaged in generating such a vast variety of co- 
existent productions, that she must surely be now and then too flurried 
and confused to distinguish between the different processes that she is 
carrying on at the same time. Starting from this point of view, it will al- 
ways remain my private persuasion that Nature was absorbed in making 
cabbages when Mrs. Vesey was born, and that the good lady suffered the 
consequences of a vegetable preoccupation in the mind of the Mother of 
us all. 

“Now, Mrs. Vesey,'’ said Miss Halcombe, looking brighter, sharper, 
and readier than ever, by contrast with the undemonstrative old lady at 
her side, “w^hat will you have? A cutlet^” 

Mrs. Vesey crossed her dimpled hands on the edge of the table, smiled 
placidly, and said, “Yes, dear.” 

“What is that opposite- Mr. Hartright? Boiled chicken, is it not? I 
thought you liked boiled chicken better than cutlet, Mrs. Vesey?” 

Mrs. Vesey took her dimpled hands off the edge of the table and 
crossed them on her lap instead, nodded contemplatively at the boiled 
chicken, and said, “Yes, dear.” 

“Well, but which will you have to-day? Shall Mr. Hartright give you 
some chicken? or shall I give you some cutlet?" 

Mrs. Vesey put one of her dimpled hands back again on the edge of 
the table, hesitated drowsily, and said, “Which you please, dear.” 

“Mercy on me’ it s a question for your taste, my good lady, not for 
mine. Suppose >ou have a little of both; and suppose you begin with the 
chicken, because Mr. Hartright looks devoured by anxiety to carve for 
you.” 

Mrs. Vesey put the other dimpled hand back on the edge of the table, 
brightened dimly one moment, went out again the next; bowed obedi- 
ently, and said, “If you please, sir.” 

Surely a mild, a compliant, an unutterably tranquil and harmless old 
lady! But enough, perhaps, for the present, of Mrs. Vesey. 
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All this time there were no signs of Miss Fairlie. We finished our lunch* 
eon; and still she never appeared. Miss Halcombe, whose quick eye noth- 
ing escaped, noticed the looks that I cast, from time to time, in the di- 
rection of the door. 

“I understand you, Mr. Hartright,” she said; “you are wondering 
what has become of your other pupil. She has been downstairs, and has 
got over her headache; but has not sufficiently recovered her appetite to 
join us at lunch. If you will put yourself under my charge, I think I can 
undertake to find her somewhere in the garden.” 

She took up a parasol lying on a chair near her, and led the way out, by 
a long window at the bottom of the room, which opened on to the lawn. 
It is almost unnecessary to siiy that we left Mrs. Vesey still seated at 
the table, with her dimpled hands still crossed on the edge of it; ap- 
parently settled in that position for the rest of the afternoon. 

As we crossed the lawn, Miss Halcombe looked at me significantly, and 
shook her head. 

“That mysterious adventure of yours,” she said, “still remains in- 
volved in its own appropriate midnight darkness. 1 have been all the 
morning looking over my mother's letters, and I have made no discoveries 
yet. However, don't despair, Mr. Hartright This is a matter of curiosity; 
and you have t voman for your ally Under such conditions success 
is certain, sooner or later. The letters are not exhausted. I have three 
I)ackets still left, and you may confidently rely on my spending the w’hole 
evening over them.” 

Here, then, was one f'f my anticipations of the morning still unful- 
filled. I began to wonder next whether my introduction to Miss Fairlie 
would disappoint the expectations that I had been forming of her since 
breakfast-time. 

“And how did you get on with Mr. Fairlie^” inquired Miss Halcombe,. 
as w’e left the law’ii and turned into a shrubbery. ‘‘Was he particularly 
nervous this morning Never mind considering about your answer, Mr. 
Hartright. The mere fact of your being obliged to consider is enough for 
me. I .see in your face that he a\;v particularly nervous, and, as I am 
amiably unwilling to throw )ou into the same condition, I ask no more.” 

We turned off into a windinc [uth while she w’as speaking, and ap- 
proached a pretty summer-house, built of wood, in the form of a minia- 
ture Sw’iss chalet. The one room of the siimniLr-house, as we ascended the 
steps of the door, was occupied b\ a young lady. She was standing near a 
rustic tabic, looking out at the inland view of moor and hill presented by 
a gap in the trees, and aliscnlly tuinmg over the leaves of a little sketch- 
book that lay' at her side. T1 h.> Miss Fairlie, 

How can I describe her'-' lb* . can I separate her from my own sensa- 
tions, and from all that has happened in the later time? How can I see 
her again as she looked when my eyes first rested on her — as she shoi :d 
look now to the eyes that are about to see her in these pages ^ 

The water-colour drawing that I made of Laura Fairlie. at an after 
period, in the place and attitude in which I first saw her. lies on my desk 
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while I write. I look at it, and there dawns upon me brightly, from the 
dark greenish-brown background of the summer-house, a light, youthful 
figure, clothed in a simple muslin dress, the pattern of it formed by 
broad alternate strip)es of delicate blue and white. A scarf of the same ma- 
terial sits crisply and closely round her shoulders, and a little straw hat 
of the natural colour, plainly and sparingly trimmed with ribbon to 
match the gown, covers her head, and throws its soft pearly shadow over 
the upp)er part of her face. Her hair is of so faint and pale a brown — not 
flaxen, and yet almost as light; not golden, and yet almost as glossy — 
that it nearly melts, here land there, into the shadow of the hat. It is 
plainly parted and drawn back over her ears, and the line of it ripples 
naturally as it crosses her forehead. The eyebrows are rather darker than 
the hair; and the eyes are of that soft, limpid turquoise blue, so often 
sung by the poets, so seldom seen in real life Lovely eyes in colour, lovely 
eyes in form — large and tender and quietly thoughtful — but beautiful 
above all things in the clear truthfulness of look that dwells in their in- 
most depths, and shines through all their changes of expression with the 
dght of a purer and a better w^orld. The charm — most gently and yci most 
distinctly expressed — which they shed over the w’hole face, so covers and 
transforms its little natural human blemishes elsew'here, that it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the relative merits and defects of the other features. It 
is hard to see that the lower part of the face is too delicately refined aw’ay 
towards the chin to be in full and fair proportion with the upper part, 
that the nose, in escaping the aquiline bend (always hard and cruel in a 
woman, no matter how abstractly perfect it may be), has erred a little 
in the other extreme, and has missed the ideal straightness of line, :ind 
that the sw'eet, sensitive lips are subject to a slight nervous contraction 
W'hen she smiles, which draws them upw^ard a little at one corner, to- 
wards the cheek. It might be possible to note these blemi.^hes in another 
woman’s face, but it is not easy to dwell on them in heis, so subtly are 
they connected with all that is individual and characterisiir in her ex- 
pression, and so closely does the expression depend for ib full play and 
life, in every other feature, on the moving impulse of the eyes 

Does my poor portrait of her, my fond, patient labour of long and 
happy days, show me these things? Ah, how few* of them are in the dim 
mechanical drawing, and how^ many in the mind w’ith which I regard it’ 
A fair, delicate girl, in a pretty light dress, trilling with the leaves of a 
sketch-book, while she looks up from it with truthful, innocent blue eyes 
— that is all the drawing can say, all, perhaps, that even the deeper 
reach of thought and pen can say in their language either. The woman 
who first gives life, light, and form to our shadowy concefjlions of beauty, 
fills a void in our spiritual nature that has remained unknown to us till 
she appeared. Sympathies that lie too deep for words, t(X) deep almost for 
thoughts, are touched, at such times, by other charms than those which 
the senses feel and which the resources of expression can realise. The 
mystery which underlies the beauty of women is never raised above the 
reach of all expression until it has claimed kindred with the deeper mys- 
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tery in our souls. Then, and then only, has it passed beyond the nar- 
row region on which light falls, in this world, from the pencil and the pen. 

Think of her as you thought of the first woman who quickened the 
pulses within you that the rest of her sex had no art to stir. Let the kind, 
candid blue eyes meet yours, as they met mine, with the one matchless 
look which we both remember so well. Let her voice speak the music that 
you once loved best, attuned as sweetly to your ear as to mine. Let her 
footstep, as she comes and goes, in these pages, be like that other foot- 
step to whose airy fall your own heart once beat time. Take her as the 
visionary nursling of your own fancy, and she will grow upon you, all the 
more clearly, as the living woman who dwells in mine. 

Among the sensations that crowded on me, when my eyes first looked 
upon her — familiar sensations which we all know, which spring to life in 
most of our hearts, die again in so many, and renew their bright existence 
in so few — there was one that troubled and perplexed me; one that 
seemed strangely inconsistent and unaccountably out of place in Miss 
Fairlic’s presence. 

Mingling with the vivid impression i)roduccd by the charm of her fair 
face and head, her sweet expression, and her winning simplicity of man- 
ner, was another impression, which, in a shadowy way, suggested to me 
the idea of something wanting At one time it seemed like something 
wanting in her, at another, like something w'anting in myself, which 
hindered me from underst:uiding her as I ought. The impression was al- 
ways strongest in the most contradictory manner, w’hen she looked at me; 
or, in other words, w’hcn I was mo«:t conscious of the harmony and charm 
of her face, and yet, at e • ane lime, mo'^t troubled by the sense of an 
incompleteness w’hich it .%as impossible to discover. Something wanting, 
something W'anting — and wiiere it was, and what it was, I could not say. 

The effect of this curious caprice of fancy (as I thought it then) was 
not of a nature to set me at my ea'^e during a first interview w'ith Miss 
Fairlie. The few kind words of welcome which she spoke found me hardly 
celf-possessed enough to thank lier in the customary phrases of reply. 
Observing my he^itati^n, and no doubt attributing it, naturally enough, 
to some momentary shyness on my part, Miss Halcombe took the busi- 
ness of talking, as eiLsily and readily as u'^ual, into her own hands. 

“Look there, Mr. Hartiight,” she said, pointing to the sketch-book on 
the table, and to the little delicate wandering hand that was still trifling 
with it “Surely you will acknowledge that your model pupil is found at 
last-* The moment she hears that you art in the house, she seizes her in- 
estimable sketch-book, looks universal Nature straight in the face, and 
longs to begin’” 

M iss Fairlie laughed with a f'.uly good-humour, which broke out as 
brightly iis if it had been part ot the sunshine above us, over her lovely 
face. 

“I niu.st not take credit to myself where no credit is due." she said, h 
clear, truthful blue eyes looking alternately at Miss Halcombe and at me. 
“Fond as I am of drawing. I am so conscious of my own ignorance that I 
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am more afraid than anxious to begin. Now I know you are here, Mr. 
Hartright, I find myself looking over my sketches, as I used to look over 
my lessons when I was a little girl, and when I was sadly afraid that I 
should turn out not fit to be heard.’' 

She made the confession very prettily and simply, and, with quaint, 
childish earnestness, drew the sketch-book away close to her own side 
of the table. Miss Halcombe cut the knot of the little embarrassment 
forthwith, in her resolute, do\>^Tiright way. 

‘‘Good, bad, or indifferent,” she said, “the pupil’s sketches must pass 
through the fiery ordeal o^ the master’s judgment — and there’s an end of 
it. Suppose we take them with us in the carriage, Laura, and let Mr. 
Hartright see them for the first time, under circumstances of perpetual 
jolting and interruption? If we can only confuse him all through the 
drive, between Nature as it is, when he looks up at the view, and Nature 
as it is not, when he looks down again at our sketch-books, we shall drive 
him into the last desperate refuge of paying us compliments, and shall 
slip through his professional fingers with our pet feathers of vanity all 
unruffled.” 

“I hope Mr. Hartright will pay me no compliments,” said Miss Fair- 
lie, as we all left the summer-house. 

“May I venture to inquire why you express that hope?” I asked. 

“Because I shall believe all that you say to me,” she answered simply. 

In those few words she unconsciously gave me the key to her whole 
character; to that generous trust in others which, in her nature, grew in- 
nocently out of the sense of her own truth. I only knew it intuitively 
then. I know it by experience now. 

We merely waited to rouse good Mrs. Vesey from the place which she 
still occupied at the deserted luncheon-table, before we entered the open 
carriage for our promised drive. The old lady and Miss Halcombe occu- 
pied the back seat, and 'S^iss Fairlie and I sat together in front, with the 
sketch-bock open between us, fairly exhibited at last to my professional 
eyes. All serious criticism on the drawings, even if I had been disposed to 
volunteer it, was rendered impossible by Miss Halcombe’s lively resolu- 
tion to see nothing but the ridiculous side of the Fine .\rts, as practised 
by herself, her sister, and ladies in general. I can remember the conversa- 
tion that passed far more easily than the sketches that I mechanically 
looked over. That part of the talk, especially, in which Miss Fairlie took 
any share is still as vividly impressed on my memory as if I had heard it 
only a few hours ago. 

Yes! let me acknowledge that, on this first day, I let the charm of 
her presence lure me from the recollection of myself and my position. The 
most trifling of the questions that she put to me, on the subject of using 
her pencil and mixing her colours; the slightest alterations of expression 
in the lovely eyes that looked into mine, with such an earnest desire to 
learn all that I could teach, and to discover all that I could show, at' 
tracted more of my attention than the finest view we passed through, or 
the grandest changes of light and shade, as they flowed into each other 
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over the waving moorland and the level beach. At any time, and under 
any circumstances of human interest, is it not strange to see how little 
real hold the objects of the natural world amid which we live can gain on 
our hearts and minds? AVe go to Nature for comfort in trouble, and sym- 
pathy in joy, only in books. Admiration of those beauties of the inani- 
mate world, which modern poetry so largely and so eloquently describes, 
is not, even in the best of us, one of the original instincts of our nature. 
As children, we none of us possess it. No uninstructed man or woman 
possesses it. Those wdiose lives are most exclusively passed amid the ever- 
changing wonders of sea and land are also those who are most universally 
insensible to every aspect of Nature not directly associated with the hu- 
man interest of their calling. Our capacity of appreciating the beauties of 
the earth we live on is, in truth, one of the civilised accomplishments 
which wv* all learn as an art, and, more, that very capacity is rarely prac- 
tised by any of us except when our minds arc most indolent and most un- 
occupied. How much share have the attractions of Nature ever had in 
the pleasurable or painful interests and emotions of ourselves or our 
friends? What space do they ever occupy in the thousand little narratives 
of personal e\[)erience which pass every day by word of mouth from one 
of us to the other? All that our minds can compass, all that our hearts can 
learn, can be acco’-'oiishcd with equal certainty, equal profit, and equal 
satisfaction to ourselves, in the poorest as in the richest prospect that the 
face of the earth can show. There is surely a reason for this want of in- 
born sympathy between the creature and the creation around it, a rea- 
son which may perhaps be found in the widely differing destinies of man 
and his earthly sphere. je grande>t mountain prospect that the eye can 
range over is appointed la annihilation. 7'he smallest human interest that 
the pure heart can feel is appointed to immortality. 

We had been out nearly three hours, when the carriage again passed 
through the gates of Limmeridge House 

On our way back, I had let the ladies settle for themselves the first 
point of view which they were to ‘-ketch, under my instructions, on the 
afternoon of the next day. When they withdrew to dress for dinner, and 
w'hen I was alone again in my little sitting-room, my spirits seemed to 
leave me on a sudden. I felt ill at ease and dissatisfied with myself, I 
hardly knew why. Perhaps I was now^ conscious, for the first time, of hav- 
ing enjoyed our drive too much in the character of a guest, and too little 
in the ch 4 racter of a drawing-m;ister. Perhaps that strange sense of some- 
thing wanting, either in Miss Fairlie or in myself, which had perplexed 
me when I was first introduced to her, haunted me still. Anyhow, it was 
a relief to my spirits when the dinner-hour called me out of my solitude, 
and took me back to the societc )f the ladies of the house. 

I was struck, on entering tlie drawing-room, by the curious contrast, 
rather in material than in colour, of the dresses which they now wore 
While Mrs. Vesey and Miss Halcombe were richly clad (each in the man- 
ner most becoming to her age), the first in silver-gray, and the second in 
that delicate primrose-yellow colour which matches so well with a dark 
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complexion and black hair, Miss Fairlie was unpretendingly and almost 
poorly dressed in plain white muslin. It was spotlessly pure; it was beau- 
tifully put on ; but still it was the sort of dress which the wife or daughter 
of a poor man might have worn ; and it made her, so far as externals wept, 
look less affluent in circumstances than h(T own governess. At a later 
period, when I learned to know more of Miss Fairlie \s character, I dis- 
covered that this curious contrast, on the wrong side, was due to her 
natural delicacy of feeling and natural intensity of aversion to the slight- 
est personal display of her own w^ealth. Neither Mrs. \'csey nor Miss 
Halcombe could ever induce her to let the advantage in dress desert the 
two ladies w^ho were poor, to lean to the side of the one lady who was 
rich. 

When the dinner was over, we returned together to the drawing-room. 
Although Mr. Fairlie (emulating the magnificent condescension of the 
monarch who had picked up Titians biiish for him) had instructed his 
butler to consult my wishes in relation to the wine that 1 might prefer 
after dinner, I was resolute enough to resist the temptation of sitting in 
solitary grandeur among bottles of my own choosing, and sensible enough 
to ask the ladies' permission to leave the table with them ha!)itually, on 
the civilised foreign plan, during the period of my residence at Lim- 
meridge House. 

The drawing-room, to which we had now withdrawn for the rest of the 
evening, was on the ground-floor, and was of the same shape and si/e 
the breakfast-room. Large glass doors at the lower end oiiened on to a 
terrace, beautifully ornamented along its whole length with a profusion 
of flow’ers. The soft, hazy twilight was just shading leaf and blossom 
alike into harmony with its own sober hues as we entered the room, and 
the sweet evening scent of the flow’ers met us wdth its fragrant weI».ome 
through the open glass doors Good Mrs. Vesey (always first to sit down ) 
took possession of an arm-chair in a corner, and dozed off comfortably to 
sleep. At my request, Miss Fairlie placed herself at the piano. .\s I fol- 
lowed her to a seat near the instrument, I saw Miss Halcombe retire into 
a recess of one of the side window's, to proceed with the search through 
her mother s letters by the la.st quiet rays of the evening light 

How vividly that peaceful home-picture of the drawing-room comes 
back to me while I wTitel From the place where I sat 1 could .see Miss 
Halcombe's graceful figure, half of it in soft light, half in mysterious 
shadow, bending intently over the letters in her laj), while, nearer to me, 
the fair profile of the player at the piano was just delicately defined 
against the faintly deef>ening background of the inner wall of the room. 
Outside, on the terrace, the clustering flow'ers and long grasses and 
creepers waved so gently in the light evening air that the sound of their 
rustling never reached us. The sky was without a cloud, and the dawning 
mystery of moonlight began to tremble already in the region of the east- 
ern heaven. The sense of peace and seclusion soothed all thought and 
feeling into a rapt, unearthly repose; and the balmy quiet that deepened 
ever with the deepening light seemed to hover over us with a gentler in- 
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fluence still, when there stole upon it from the piano the heavenly tender- 
ness of the music of ^lozarl. It was an evening of sights and sounds never 
to forget. 

We all sat silent in the i)laLes we had chosen — Mrs. Vesey still sleep- 
ing, Miss Fairlie still [laying, Miss Ilalcombe .still reading — till the light 
failed us. Jly this lime the moon had stolen round to the terrace, and 
soft, mysterious rays of light were slanting already across the loww end 
of the room. The change from the twilight oliscurity was so beautiful that 
we banished the lamps, by common consent, when the servant brought 
them in; and ke|)t the large room unlighted, except by the glimmer of the 
two candles at the |)iano 

For half an hour more, the music .still went on. After that, the beauty 
of the moonlight view on the terrace tempted Idiss Fairlie out to look at 
it, and I follow'ed her When the candles at the piano had been lighted^ 
Miss Ilalcombe had changed her jilace, so as to continue her examination 
of the letters by their assist aiKe We left her. on a Icjw^ chair, at one side 
of the instrument, so ab->orbed over her reading that she did not seem to 
notice when we moved. 

We had bcHim out (»n the terrace together, just in front of the glass 
doors, hardly so long as five minutes, 1 should think, and Miss Fairlie 
was, by my ad\i.< , \ving her white handkerchief over her head as a 
precaution against the nigl i air — when 1 heard Miss Halcombe's voice — 
low’, eager, and altered from its natural lively tone — pronounce my name 

“Mr Hartright,’’ .she said, “w’lll you come here for a minute? I want 
to .speak to you ' 

I entered the room again immediately. 'I'he piano stood about half-way 
dow’n along the inner wall On the side of the instrument farthest 
from the terrace. Miss Halcombe was silting with the letters scattered on 
her lap, and with one in her hand selected from them and held close to 
the candle. On the side nearest to the terrace there stood a low* ottoman, 
on which I took my place In this position 1 w'a.- not far from the glass 
doors, and 1 could see Miss Fairlie plainly, as she passed and repassed the 
opening on to the terrace, walking slow’ly from end to end of it in the full 
radiance of the m(>on 

‘T w’ant you to li.stcn while I read the concluding passages in this let- 
ter/' said MI^s Halcombe. “'rell me if you think they throw’ any light 
upon your strange adventuie on the road to i^ondon. The letter is ad- 
dressed by my mother to her second husland, Mr. Fairlie. and the date 
refers to a pcTiocI of betw’een eleven and twelve years since. At that time 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairlie, and my half-sister Laura, had been living for years 
in this house, and 1 was away from them, completing my education at a 
school in Paris.” 

She looked and spoke earnestly, and, as I thought, a little uneasily a< 
weU. At the moment when she raised the letter to the candle before b*' 
ginning to read it, Miss Fairlie pa.s.sed us on the terrace, looked in for a 
moment, and, seeing that we were engaged, slowly w'alked on 

Miss Halcombe began to read as follows: — 
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“ ‘You will be tired, my dear Philip, of hearing perpetually about my 
schools and my scholars. Lay the blame, pray, on the dull uniformity of 
life at Limmeridge, and not on me. Besides, this time 1 have something 
really interesting to tell you about a new scholar. 

“ ‘You know old Mrs. Kempe, at the village shop. Well, after years of 
ailing, the doctor has at last given her up, and she is dying slowly, day 
by day. Her only living relation, a sister, arrived last week to take care 
of her. This sister comes all the way from Hampshire — her name is Mrs. 
Catherick. Four days ago Mrs. Catherick came here to see me, and 
brought her only child with her, a sweet little girl about a year older 
than our darling Laura * " 

As the last sentence fell from the reader’s lips, Miss Fairlie passed us 
on the terrace once more. She was softly singing to herself one of the 
melodies which she had been playing earlier in the evening. Miss Hal- 
combe waited till she had passed out of sight again ; and then w^ent on 
with the letter: — 

“ ‘Mrs. Catherick is a decent, well-behaved, respectable woman; mid- 
dle-aged, and with the remains of having been moderately, only moder- 
ately, nice-looking. There is something in her manner and in her appear- 
ance, however, which I can't make out. She is reserved about herself to 
the point of downright secrecy, and there is a look in her face — I can’t 
describe it — which suggests to me that she hiis something on her mind. 
She is altogether what you would call a walking mystery. Her errand at 
Limmeridge House, however, was simple enough. When she left Hamp- 
shire to nurse her sister, Mrs, Kempe, through her last illness, she had 
been obliged to bring her daughter with her, through having no one at 
home to take care of the little girl. Mrs Kempe may die in a week's 
time, or may linger on for months; and Mrs. Catherick's nbjcct was to ask 
me to let her daughter, Anne, have the benefit of attending my school, 
subject to the condition of her being removed from it to go home again 
with her mother after Mrs. Kempe’s death. I consented at once, and 
when Laura and I went out for our walk, we took the little girl (who is 
just eleven years old) to the sch(x>l that very day.’ ” 

Once more Miss Fairlie’s figure, bright and soft in its snowy muslin 
dress — her face prettily framed by the white folds of the handkerchief 
which she had tied under her chin — passed by us in the moonlight. Once 
more Miss Halcombe waited till she was out of sight; and then went 
on: — 

“ ‘I have taken a violent fancy, Philip, to my new scholar, for a rea- 
son which I mean to keep till the last for the sake of surprising you. Her 
mother having told me ?is little about the child as she told me of herself, 
I was left to discover (which I did on the first day when we tried her at 
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lessons) that the poor little thing^s intellect is not developed as it ought 
to be at her age. Seeing this, I had her up to the house the next day, and 
privately arranged with the doctor to come and watch her and question 
her, and tell me what he thought. His opinion is that she will grow out of 
it. But, he says, her careful bringing-up at school is a matter of great im- 
portance just now, because her unusual slowness in acquiring ideas im- 
plies an unusual tenacity in keeping them when they are once received 
into her mind. Now, my love, you must not imagine, in your off-hand 
way, that I have been attaching myself to an idiot. This poor little Anne 
Catherick is a sweet, affectionate, grateful girl; and says the quaintest, 
prettiest things (as you shall judge by an instance), in the most oddly 
sudden, surprised, half-frightened way. Although she is dressed very 
neatly, her clothes show a sad want of taste in colour and pattern. So I 
arranged, yesterday, that some of our darling Laura^s old white frocks 
and white hats should be altered for Anne Catherick ; explaining to her 
that little girls of her complexion looked neater and better all in white 
than in anything else. She hesitated and seemed puzzled for a minute; 
then flushed up, and appeared to understand. Her little hand clasped 
mine suddenly. She kissed it, Philip; and said (oh, so earnestly!), “I 
will always wear white as long as I live. It will help me to remember you, 
ma’am, and to .hat I am pleasing you still, when I go away and see 
you no more.’' This is only one specimen of the ejuairt things she says so 
prettily. Poor little soul! She shall have a stock of white frocks, made 
with good deep tucks, to let out for her as she grows ’ ’’ 

Miss Halcombe pause 1, and looked at me across the piano. 

‘‘Did the forlorn woman whom you met in the high-road seem 
young?''” she asked. “Young enough to be two or three and twenty?" 

“Yes, Miss Halcombe, :is young that." 

‘‘And she was strangely dressed, fiom head to foot, all in white?’^ 

“All in white." 

While the answer w^as passing my lips, Miss Fairlie glided into view on 
the terrace, for the third time. Instead of proceeding on her walk, she 
stopped, with her back turned towards us. and, leaning on the balus- 
trade of the terrace, looked dt>wn into the garden ’oeyond. My eyes fixed 
upon the white gleam of hei mu.slin gown and head-dress in the moon- 
light, and a seiLsation for which J can find no name — a sensation that 
quickened my pulse, and ra^ed a llulier’iig at my heart — began to steal 
over me, 

"All in white'''" Miss Halciuube repeated. ‘‘The most important sent- 
ences in the letter, Mr Hartriglu, are those at the end, which I will read 
to you immediately. But 1 can i help dwelling a little upon the coinci- 
dence of the w'hite costume of the woman you met, and the white fiocks 
which produced that strange answer from my mother's little .scholar. T^ • 
doctor may have been wrong when he discovered the child s defects of 
intellect, and predicted that she would ‘grow out of them.* She may never 
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have grown out of them, and the old grateful fancy about dressing in 
white, which was a serious feeling to the girl, may be a serious feeling to 
the woman still.” 

I said a few words in answer — I hardly know what. All my attention 
was concentrated on the white gleam of Miss Fairlie’s muslin dress. 

''Listen to the last sentences of the letter,” said Miss Halcombe. "I 
think they w’ill surprise you.” 

As she raised the letter to the light of the candle. Miss Fairlie turned 
from the balustrade, looked doubtfully up and down the terrace, ad- 
vanced a step towards the glass doors, and then stopped, facing us. 

Meanwhile, Miss Halcombe read me the last sentences to which she 
had referred: — 

‘And now-, my love, seeing that 1 am at the end of my paper, now 
for the real reason, the surprising reason, for my fondness for little Anne 
Catherick. ]My dear Philip, although she is not half so pretty, she is, 
nevertheless, by one of those extraordinary caprices of accidental resem- 
blance which one sometimes sees, the living likeness, in her hair, her com- 
plexion, the colour of her eyes, and the shape of her face ’ ” 

I started up from the ottoman, before Miss Halcombe could pronounce 
the next words. thrill of the same feeling which ran through me when 
the touch was laid upon my shoulder on the lonely high-ioad, chilled me 
again. 

There stood Miss Fairlie, a white figure, alone in the moonlight , in her 
attitude, in turn of her head, in her complexion, in the shapn* of her 
face, the living image, at that cli.siance and under those circumstances, of 
the woman in white' The doubt which had troubled my mind for hour^ 
and hours past flashed into conviction in an instant 'I hat “something 
wanting” was my own recognition of the ominous likene'^s between the 
fugitive fiom the asylum and my pupil at Limmeridge House 

“You .see it'” said Miss Halcombe. She dropped the useless letter, and 
her eyes flashed as they met mine. “You see it iuw\ as my mother saw it 
eleven years since*' 

“I see it — more unwillingly than I can say. To ju^sociate that forlorn, 
friendless, lost woman, even by an accidental likeness only, w'lth Miss 
Fairlie, seems like casting a shadow on the future of the bright creature 
who stands looking at us now. Let me lose the impression again, as soon 
as possible ('all her in, out of the dreary moonlight-- pray call her in'” 

“Mr. Hartright, >ou surprise me. Whatever women may be, I thought 
that men in the nineteenth century were above superstition.” 

“Pray call her in'" 

“Hush, hush I She is ccjming of her own accord. Say nothing in her 
presence. Let this discovery of the likeness be kept a secret between you 
and me. Come in, Laura, come in, and w^ake Mrs. Vesey with the piano. 
Mr. Hartright is petitioning for some more music, and he wants it, this 
time, of the lightest and liveliest kind.” 
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IX 

So ended my eventful first day at Limmeridge House. 

Miss Halcombe and I kept our secret. After the discovery of the like- 
ness no fresh light seemed destined to break over the mystery of the 
woman in white. At the first safe opportunity Miss Halcombe cautiously 
led her half-sister to speak of their mother, of old times, and of Anne 
Catherick. Miss Fairlie’s recollections of the little scholar at Limmeridge 
were, however, only of the most vague and general kind. She remembered 
the likeness between herself and her mother s favourite pupil as some- 
thing w^hich had been supposed to exist in pest times; but she did not re- 
fer to- the gift of the white dresses, or to the singular form of words in 
which the child had artles.sly expressed her gratitude for them. She re- 
membered that .\nne had remained at Limmeridge for a few months only, 
and had then left it to ^o back to her home in Hampshire, but she could 
not say whether the mother and daughter had ever returned, or had ever 
been heard of afterwaids. Xo furth'^T ‘^earch, on Miss Halcombe's part, 
through the few letters of Mrs Fairlie s writing w^hich she had left un- 
read, assisted ^ 'caring up the uncertainties still left to perplex us. We 
had identified the unhappy w’oman whom I had met in the night-time, 
with Anne Catherick — we had made some ad\ance, at least, tow'ards con- 
necting the pn»bid)ly defective conditum of the poor creature's intellect 
with the peculiarity of her being dressed all in w’hite, and with the cob- 
tinuance, in her mat^rer y(‘ar^, of her childish gratitude towards Mrs 
Fairlie — and there, so far as wc knew at that time, our discoveries had 
ended 

i'he days passed on, the weeks passed on ; and the track of the golden 
autumn wound its bright wa\ \iMbly thr{)ugh the green summer of the 
trees IVaceful, fast-th»wing, liapi>y times’ my story glides by you now, 
as swiftly as you once glided by me Of all the treasures of enjoyment 
that you pouicd freciy inU’ in\ heart, how much is left me that has 
purpose and value emnigh to be wiitten on th>> page? Nothing but the 
saddest of all confessions that a man can make — the confession of his 
own folly 

The secret which that conies>ioii discloses should be told with little 
effort, fi>r it has indirectly escaped me already. The poor, WTak words 
which have failed to desj mIh' Miss Fanhc, have succeeded in betraying 
the sen.sations she awakened in me it is so with us all. Our words are 
giants when lhe> do us an injiiiy, and chvaifs when they do us a .service. 

I loved her. 

Ah! how well I know all the sadness and all the mcxkery that is on- 
tained in those three woids. I can sigh over my mournful confession with 
the tenderest woman who reads it and pities me. I can laugh at it as bit- 
terly as the hardest man who tosses it from him in contempt. I loved her I 
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Feel for me or despise me, I confess it with the same immovable resolu- 
tion to own the truth. 

Was there no excuse for me? There was some excuse to be founds 
surely, in the conditions under which my term of hired service was passed 
at Limmeridge House. 

My morning hours succeeded each other calmly in the quiet and se- 
clusion of my own room. I had just work enough to do, in mounting my 
employer s drawings, to keep my hands and eyes pleasurably employed, 
while my mind was left free to enjoy the dangerous luxury of its own 
unbridled thoughts. A perilous solitude, for it lasted long enough to ener- 
vate, not long enough to foVtify me. A perilous solitude, for it was fol- 
lowed by afternoons and evenings spent, day after day and week after 
week, alone in the society of two women, one of whom possessed all the 
accomplishments of grace, wit, and high-breeding, the other all the 
charms of beauty, gentleness, and simple truth, that can purify and sub- 
due the heart of man. Xot a day passed, in that dangerous intimacy of 
teacher and pupil, in which my hand was not close to Miss Fairlie’s; my 
cheek, as we bent together over her sketch-book, almost touching hers. 
Th^ more attentively she watched every movement of my brush, the 
more closely I was breathing the perfume of her hair and the warm frag- 
rance of her breath. It was part of my service to live in the very light of 
her eyes — at one time to be bending over her, so close to her bosom as 
to tremble at the thought of touching it; at another, to feel her bending 
over me, bending so close to see Tvhat I was about that her voice sank low 
when she spoke to me, and her ribbons brushed my cheek in the wind 
before she could draw them back. 

The evenings which followed the sketching excursions of the after- 
noon varied, rather than checked, these innocent, these inevitable fa- 
miliarities. My natural fondness for the music which .she played w’ith 
such tender feeling, such delicate womanly taste, and her natural enjoy- 
ment of giving me back, byihe practice of her art, the pleasure w’hich I 
had offered to her by the practice of mine, only wove another tie which 
drew us closer and closer to one another. The accidents of conversation; 
the simple habits which regulated even such a little thing as the position 
of our places at table, the play of Miss Halcombe > ever-ready raillery, 
always directed against my anxiety as teacher, while it sparkled over her 
enthusiasm as pupil, the harmless expression of p(K)r Mrs. \'eseys 
drowTsy approval which connected Miss Fairlie and me as two nicxlel 
young people who never disturbed her — every one of these trifles, and 
many more, combined t(^ fold us together in the same domestic atmo- 
sphere, and to lead us both insensibly to the same hopeless end. 

I should have remembered my position, and have put myself secretly 
on my guard. I did so, but not till it was too late. All the di.scretion, all 
the experience, which had availed me with other women, and secured me 
against other temptations, failed me with her. It had been my profession, 
for years past, to be in this close contact with young girls of all ages and 
of all orders of beauty. I had accepted the position as part of my ^ailing 
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in life; I had trained myself to leave all the sympathies natural to my 
age in my employer’s outer hall, as coolly as I left my umbrella there be- 
fore 1 went upstairs. I had long since learned to understand, composedly 
and as a matter of course, that my situation in life was considered a 
guarantee against any of my female pupils feeling more than the most 
ordinary interest in me, and that I was admitted among beautiful and 
captivating wejmen much as a harmless domestic animal is admitted 
among them. This guardian experience I had gained early; this guardian 
experience had sternly and strictly guided me straight along my own 
poor, narrow path, v^ithout once letting me stray aside, to the right hand 
or to the left. .And now, 1 and my trusty talisman were parted for the first 
time. Yes, my hardly earned self-control was as completely lost to me, as 
if I had never possessed it , lost to me, as it is lost every day to other men, 
in othqr critical situations, where women are concerned. T know now 
that I should have questioned myself from the first. I should have asked 
why any room in the house was better than home to me when she en- 
tered it, and barren as a desert when she went out again — why I always 
noticed and remembered the little changes in her dress, that I had no- 
ticed and remembered in no other woman's before — why 1 saw her, heard 
her, and touched her (w^hen we shook hands at night and morning) as I 
had never .seen, rd, and touched any other woman in my life? I should 
have looked iniu my o'vii heart, and found this new growth springing up 
there, and plucked it out while it was young. Why w^as this easiest, sim- 
plest work of self-culture alw^ays too much for me? The explanation has 
been written already in the th'-ee w’ords that w^ere many enough, and 
plain enough, for my oiucssion. I lo\cd her' 

The days pa^^ed, liie weeks pa.s.scd. it was approaching the third 
month of my stay in Cumberland. The delicious monotony of life in our 
calm seclusKin tlowed on with me like a smooth stream with a swimmer 
who glides down the current. All memory of the past, all thought of the 
future, all sen^e of the falsene^b and hopelessness of my own position, lay 
hushed within me into deceitful rest Lulled by the siren song that m> 
owm heart sung to me, with eyes .shut to all sight, and ears closed to all 
sound of danger, I drifted nearer and nearer to the fatal rocks. The warn- 
ing that aroused me at last, and startled me into sudden, self-accusing 
consciousne.ss of my own weakness, was the plainest, the truest, the 
kindest of all warnings, for it came silently from her. 

We had parted one night a.s u.sual. No word had fallen from my lips, 
at that lime or at any time before it, tiiat could betray me or startle her 
into sudden knowledge of the truth. But, when we met again in the morn- 
ing, a change had come o\er her — a change that told me all. 

I shrank then — I shrink no*’’ — from invading the innermost sanctuary 
of her heart, and laying it open to others, as I have laid open my own. Let 
it be enough to say that the lime when she first surprised my secret was, 
I firmly believe, the time when she first surprised her own, and the t’ le, 
also, when she changed towards me in the interval of one night. Her na- 
ture, too truthful to deceive others, was too noble to deceive itself. When 
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the doubt that I had hushed asleep first laid its weary weight on her 
heart, the true face owned all, and said, in its own frank, simple language, 
“I am sorry for him; I am sorry for myself." 

It said this, and more, which I could not then interpret. I understood , 
but too well the change in her manner, to greater kindness and quicker 
readiness in interpreting all my wishes, before others — to constraint and 
sadness, and nervous anxiety to absoih herself in the fust occupation she 
could seize on, whenever w'e happened to he left together alone. 1 un- 
derstood why the sweet sensitive lips smiled so rarely and so restrainedly 
now; and w'hy the clear, bliKxeyes looked at me, sometimes with the pity 
of an angel, sometimes with the innocent pcq^lexity of a child. But the 
change meant more than this There was a coldness in her hand, there was 
an unnatural immobility in her face, there was in all her movements the 
mute expression of constant fear and clinging self-reproach. The sen- 
sations that I could trace to herself and to me, the unacknowledged sen- 
sations that we were feeling in common, were not these. These were cer- 
tain elements of the change in hei that were still secretly drawing us to- 
gether, and others that were as secretly beginning to drive us apart. 

In my doubt and perplexity, in my vague suspicion of something hid- 
den w’hich I w'as left to find by my owm unaided efforts, I examined Miss 
Halcombe s looks and manner for enlightenment Living in such in- 
timacy as ours, no serious alteration could take place in any one of us 
which did not sympathetically affect the others The change in Miss 
Fairlie was reflected in her half-sister. Although not a word escaped Miss 
Halcombe which hinted at an altered state of feeling low’ard nivself, her 
penetrating eyes had contracted a new habit of always watching me. 
Sometimes the look was like suppressed anger, sometimes like supfiressed 
dread, sometimes like neither — like nothing, in short, which I could un- 
derstand. A w’eek elapsed, leaving us all three still in this po^itlon of se- 
cret constraint tow^ards one another. My situation, aggravated by the 
sense of my own miserable weakness and forgetfulness of myself, now 
too late awakened in me, w’as becoming intolerable I felt that I must 
cast off the oppression under which I w’as living, at once and for ever — 
yet how to act for the best, or what to say first, was more than I could 
tell. 

From this position of helplessness and humiliation, I was rescued by 
Miss Halcombe. Her lips told me the bitter, the necessary, the unexpected 
truth; her hearty kindness sustained me under the shock of hearing it, 
her sense and courage turned to its right use an event which threatened 
the worst that could happen, to me and to others, in Limmeridge House. 

X 

It was on a Thursday in the week, and nearly at the end of the third 
month of my sojourn in Cumberland. 

In the morning, when I went down into the breakfast-room at the 
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usual hour, Miss Halcombe, for the first time since I had known her, was 
absent from her customary place at the table. 

Miss hairlie was out on the lawn. She bowed to me, but did not come 
in. Not a word had (Iropfx-d from my lips, or from hers, that could un- 
settle cither of uv-and yet the same unacknowledged sense of embar- 
rassment made us shrink alike from meeting one another alone. She 
waited on the lawn, and 1 waited in the breakfast-room, till Mrs. Vesey 
or Miss HaUombe came in How cjukkly I should have joined her, how 
readily we should have shaken hands, and glided into our customary 
talk, only a fortnight ago 

In a few minutes, Miss Halcombe entered. She had a preoccupied 
locA, and ‘-he made h(*r ajvilogies for being late rather absently. 

“I havt‘ Ijeen detained, ’ she ^aid, “by a consultation with Mr. Fair' 
he on a domestic m.itter which he* wished t(. speak to me about.’’ 

Mis*" Fail lie came in from the garden, and the usual morning greet- 
ing pa^sed between us Her hand struck colder to mine than ever. She 
did not look at me, and she wa>» very pale. Tven Mrs. \’esey noticed it. 
when she t‘nt(‘red the romn a moment after 

“I su|ii)oH‘ It IS the change in the wind/' said th*^ old lady. ‘‘The win- 
ter is coming -all, m\ Iu\e, the winter i- coming soon’" 

In her heart and in mine it harl come already' 

Our morning m ..I- -once so full of plea^ai^t, good-humoured discus- 
sion of the jdans for tht‘ »!ay--was Nhori and silent Miss Fairhe seemed 
to feel lh(‘ oppre.ssion of the long pauses in the conversation, and looked 
ap{>ealmgly to her si‘^ter to fill them up Miss Halcombe, after once or 
twice hesitating and ched ing nerself, in a most uncharacteristic man- 
ner, sf)Cike at la^t. 

“I ha\e seen }(»ui uncle thw morning, Laura," she said “He thinks 
the [)Ui[de room i-^ the one that ought to be got ready, and he confirms 
what 1 told you Monday i- the da} -not I'liesday." 

\\hile the.^e words weie being spoken. Miss Fairlie looked dowm at 
the table lienealli her Her fmgei> mo\cci nerv ously among the crumbs 
that were scattered on the doth d he i)alenes-> on her cheeks spiead to 
her lip^, and the lips thenisflxf^ trembled visibly I was not the only 
fx^rson piesc-nt who notiied this Miss Halcombe .saw it too. and at once 
set iis the e\am[>le of using fnim table. 

Mrs \ esey and Miss Fairhe leit the room together. The kind, sor- 
rowful blue eves hu»ked at me, toi a momei.l, with the piescient sadness 
of a coming and a long laiewell 1 feU the answering pang in my cn\Ti 
heart — the pang tliat told me I mu^t lose her socm, and love her the more 
unchangcalily for ilie loss 

I turned Tow aids the gaiclen. when the door had closed on her Miss 
Halcombe was standing with i.ei hat in her hand, and her shawl o\er her 
arm, by the large window that led out to the lawn, and was hxiking at me 
attentively. 

“Have you any leisuiT time to spare," she asked, “l^etore you begin 
to work in your own room?" 
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“Certainly, Miss Halcombe. I have always time at your service.” 

“I want to say a word to you in private, Mr. Hartright. Get your hat, 
and come out into the garden. We are not likely to be disturbed there at 
this hour in the morning.” 

As we stepped out on to the lawn, one of the under-gardeners — a mere 
lad — passed us on his way to the house, with a letter in his hand. Miss 
Halcombe stopped him. 

“Is that letter for me?” she asked. 

“Nay, miss: it s just said to be for Miss Fairlic," answered the lad, 
holding out the letter as spoke. 

Miss Halcombe took it from him, and looked at the address. 

“A strange handwriting,” she said to herself. “Who can Laura s cor- 
respondent be? — Where did you get this?” she continued, addressing 
the gardener. 

“Well, miss,” said the lad, “I just g«)t it from a woman.” 

“What woman?” 

“A w'oman well stricken in age.” 

“Oh, an old woman. Any one you knew?” 

“I cann’ tak’ it on mysel' to say that she was other than a stranger to 
me.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

“That gate,” said the under-gardener, turning with great deliberation 
towards the south, and embracing the w^hole of that part of England 
with one comprehensive sweep of his arm. 

“Curious,” said Miss Halcombe; “I suppose it must be a begging let- 
ter. There,” she added, handing the letter back to the lad, “take it to the 
house, and give it to one of the servants. And now, Mr. Hartright, if 
you have no objection, let us w^alk this way.” 

She led me across the lawn, along the same path by which I had fol- 
lowed her on the day after my arrival at Limmcridge. At the little sum- 
mer-house in w'hich LaurSt Fairlie and I had first seen each other, she 
stopped, and broke the silence which she had steadily maintained while 
we were walking together. 

“What I have to say to you, I can say here.” 

With those w’ords, she entered the summer-house, took one of the 
chairs at the little round table inside, and signed to me to take the other. 
I suspected what was coming when she spoke to me in the breakfast- 
room; I felt certain of it now. 

“Mr. Hartright,” she said, “I am going to begin by making a frank 
avowal to you. I am going to say — without phrase-making, which I de- 
test; or paying compliments, which I heartily despise — that I have come, 
in the course of your residence with us, to feel a strong friendly regard 
for you. I was predisposed in your favour when you first told me of your 
conduct towards that unhappy woman whom you met under such re- 
markable circumstances. Your management of the affair might not have 
been prudent; but it showed the self-control, the delicacy, and the com- 
passion of a man who was naturally a gentleman. It made me expect 
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good things from you ; and you have not disappointed my expectations.” 

She paused — but held up her hand at the same time, as a sign that she 
awaited no answer from me before she proceeded. When I entered the 
summer-house, no thought was in me of the woman in white. But now, 
Miss Halcombe’s own words had put the memory of my adventure back 
in my mind. It remained there throughout the interview — remained, and 
not without a result. 

“As your friend,” she proceeded, “I am going to tell you, at once, in 
my own plain, blunt, downright language, that I have discovered your 
secret— without help, or hint, mind, from any one else. Mr. Hartright, 
you have thoughtlessly allowed yourself to form an attachment — a se- 
rious and devoted attachment, I am afraid — to my sister Laura. I don’t 
put you to the pain of confessing it, in so many words, because I see and 
know that you are too honest to deny it. I don’t even blame you — pity 
you for opening your heart to a hopeless affection. You have not at- 
tempted to take any underhand advantage — you have not spoken to my 
sister in secret. You are guilty of weakness and want of attention to 
your own best interests, but of nothing worse. If you had acted, in any 
single resp)ect, less delicately and less modestly, I should have told you 
to leave the house, without an instant's notice, or an instant’s consulta- 
tion of anybody. \s it is, I blame the misfortune of your years and your 
position — I don t blame you. Shake hands — I have given you pain; I 
am going to give you more, but there is no help for it — shake hands 
w'ith your friend. Marian Halcombe, first.’' 

The sudden kindness — the warm, high-minded, fearless sympathy 
which met me on such ne :i fully equal terms, which appealed with such 
delicate and generous abruptness straight to my heart, my honour, and 
my courage, overcame me in an instant. I tried to look at her, when she 
took my hand, but my eyes were dim. I tried to thank her, but my voice 
failed me. 

“Listen to me,” she said, considerately avoiding all notice of my loss 
of self-control. “Listen to me, and let us get it over at once. It is a real 
true relief to me that I am not obliged, in what I have now’ to say, to 
enter into the question — the hard and cruel question as I think it — of 
social inequalities, (hrcumstances w’hich w’ill try you to the quick, spare 
me the ungracious necessity of paining a man who has lived in friendly 
intimacy under the same roof with myself by any humiliating reference 
to matters of rank and station You must leave Limmeridge House, Mr. 
Hartright, before more harm is done. It is my duty to say that to you: 
and it would be equally my duty to say it, under precisely the same 
serious necessity, if you were the representative of the oldest and wealth- 
iest family in England. You mist leave us, not because you are a teacher 
of drawing ” 

She waited a moment ; turned her face full on me : and, reaching across 
the table, laid her hand firmly on my arm. 

“Not because you are a teacher of drawing,” she repeated, “but be- 
cause Laura Fairlie is engaged to be married.'’ 
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The last word went like a bullet to my heart. My arm lost all sensa- 
tion of the hand that grasped it. I never moved and never spoke. The 
sharp autumn breeze that scattered the dead leaves at our feet, came as 
cold to me, on a sudden, as if my owm mad mopes were dead leaves too, 
whirled away by the wind like the rest. Hopes! Betrothed or not be-' 
trothed, she wiis equally far from me. Would other men have remem- 
bered that in my place? Not if they had loved her as I did. 

The pang passed; and nothing but the dull, numbing pain of it re- 
mained. I felt Miss Halcombe s hand again, tightening its hold on my 
arm — I raised my head, and looked at her. Her large, black eyes were 
rooted on me, w^atching the <v’hite change on my face, which I felt, and 
which she saw. 

“Crush it!” she said. ‘‘Here, where you first saw her, crush it’ Don’t 
shrink under it like a woman. Tear it out. trample it under fixit like a 
man! " 

The suppressed vehemence with which she spoke, the strength which 
her will — concentrated in the look she fixed on me, and in the hold on my 
arm that she had not yet relinquished — communicated to mine, steadied 
me. We both waited for a minute, in silence. At the end of that time I 
had justified her generous faith in my manhood, I had, outwardly at 
least, recovered my self-control. 

“.\re you yourself again?’’ 

‘‘Enough myself. Miss Halcombe, to ask your pardon and hers 
Enough myself to be guided by your advice, and to prove my gratitude 
in that way, if I can prove it in no other. ’ 

“You have proved it already,” she answered, “by those words Mr. 
Hartright, concealment is at an end between us. 1 cannot affect to hide 
from you, what my sister has unconsciously shown to me You must 
leave us for her sake, as well as for your own. ’^'our presence here, your 
necessary intimacy with us, harmless as it has been, God knows, m all 
other respects, has unsteadied her and made her wTetched. T, who love 
her better than my own life — I, who have learned to believe in that 
pure, noble, innocent nature as I believe in my religion — know but lf)o 
well the secret misery of self-reproach that she ha^ been .suffering, since 
the first shadow of a feeling disloyal to her marriage engagement en- 
tered her heart m spite of her, I don’t siiy — it would be useless to attempt 
to say it, after what has happened — that her engagement has e\er had a 
strong hold on her affections. It is an engagement of honour, not of love 
— her father sanctioned it on hi^ death-bed, two years siiKe--she her- 
self neither welcomed it, nor shrank from it — she was content to make 
it. Till you came here, she was i*. the position of hundied^ of other wo- 
men, who marry men without being greatly attracted to them or greatly 
repelled by them, and who learn to love them (when they don't learn to 
bate!) after marriage, instead of before. I hope more earnestly than 
words can say — and you should have the self-sacrificing courage to hope 
too — that the new thoughts and feelings which have disturbed the old 
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calmness and the old content, have not taken root too deeply to be ever 
removed. Your absence (if 1 had less belief in your honour, and your 
courage, and your sense, 1 should not trust to them as I am trusting now) 
— your absence will help my efforts; and time will help us all three. It is 
something to know that my first confidence in you was not all misplaced. 
It is something to know that you will not be less honest, less manly, less 
considerate towards the pupil whose relation to yourself you have had 
the misfortune to forget, than towards the stranger and the outcast whose 
appeal to you was not made in vain ” 

Again the chance reference to the woman in w’hite! Was there no pos- 
sibility of speaking of Mi>,s Fairlie and of me without raising the mem- 
ory of Anne Catherick, and setting her between us like a fatality that it 
was hopeless tf) avoid? 

“1 ell* me what a[)olog>' I can make to Mr. Fairlie for breaking my en- 
gagement,” I said ‘ 'Fell me vhen to go after that apology is accepted. I 
promise implicit obedience to you and to your ad\ice ” 

‘‘Time is, every way, of importame,” she answered. ‘‘You heard me 
refer this morning to Monda} next, and to the necessity of setting the 

purple room in order Tlie visitor whom w’e expect on Monday ” 

I could not wait for her to be moie explitit Knowing what 1 knew now, 
the memoiy of "‘j l.iirlie s look and manner at the breakfast-table 
told me lhai the expec'o*(’ visitor at J-imnieridgc Hiuse was her future 
husband. I tiled to force it back, but Munething rose within me at that 
moment strongei than my own will, and I inlciruptcd Miss Halcombe. 
“Let me gi» to-day,' 1 ^ biUrrlv The sooner the better.” 

‘Xo, not to-day,' replied 1 he onl} reason you can assign to 
Mr Fairlie for your departure before the end of your engagement, must 
tie that an unforeseen necessity c«»mpcls you to ask his permission to re- 
turn at once to Loudon 'N ou must wait till to-morrow to tell him that, 
at the lime when ihe post c^■rp(•^ in, iKuau'^e he will then understand the 
sudden change in your plau'^, by a-'-oci iling it with the arrival of a let- 
ter fiom Loiuion It i-^ mi>eMbIe and '^lckemng to descend to deceit, even 
of the most harmlesv kind - imt I know Mr. Faiihe. and if vou once 
e\ute his siispuinns that you .ue lulling with him, he will refuse to re- 
ItMsc you S[)eak to him on FimI.iv morning occupy yourself afterwards 
(for the ^ake of your own inicttMs with your employer), in leaving your 
unfinished work in as little c<>nfu>ion as poss’ble, and quit this place on 
Satuiday It will be lime eimugh, then, Mr. Hartright, for you, and for 
all of Us ’ 

Before 1 could assure her that -he might depend on my acting in the 
strictest atcordaiue with her wishes, we were both startled bv advancing 
lootsteps in the shrubberv >oi. • one was coming from the hoiiNe to seek 
for us’ I felt the Idood ludi into my checks, and then leave them again. 
Could the third pei.son who was last approaching us. at such a lime ard 
under such circumstances, be Miss Fairlie? 

It was a relief — so s*idiy, so hopelessly was my position towards her 
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changed already — it was absolutely a relief to me, when the person who 
had disturbed us appeared at the entrance of the summer-house, and 
proved to be only Miss Fairlie’s maid. 

“Could I speak to you for a moment, miss?” said the girl, in rather a 
flurried, unsettled manner. 

Miss Halcombe descended the steps into the shrubbery, and walked 
aside a few paces with the maid. 

Left to myself, my mind reverted, with a sense of forlorn wretched- 
ness which it is not in any words that I can find to describe, to my ap- 
proaching return to the solitude and the despair of my lonely London 
home. Thoughts of my kind old mother, and of my sister, who had re- 
joiced with her so innocently over my prospects in Cumberland — 
thoughts whose long banishment from my heart it was now my shame and 
my reproach to realise for the first time — came back to me with the lov- 
ing mournfulness of old, neglected friends. My mother and my sister, 
what would they feel when I returned to them from my broken engage- 
ment, with the confession of my miserable secret — they who had parted 
from me so hopefully on that last happy night in the Hampstead cottage. 

Anne Catherick again ! Even the memory of the farewell evening with 
my mother and my sister could not return to me now, unconnected with 
that other memory of the moonlight walk back to London. What did it 
mean? Were that woman and I to meet once more? It was possible, at the 
least. Did she know that I lived in London^ Yes. I had told her so either 
before or after that strange question of hers, when she had asked me so 
distrustfully if I knew many men of the rank of Baronet Either before 
or after — my mind was not calm enough, then, to remember which. 

A few minutes elapsed before Miss Halcombe dismissed the maid and 
came back to me. She, too, looked flurried and unsettled now. 

“We have arranged all that is necessary, Mr Hartright,” she said. 
“We have understood each other, as friends should, and we may go back 
at once to the house. To tell'you the truth, 1 am uneasy about Laura. She 
has sent to say she wants to see me directly: and the maid reports that 
her mistress is apparently very much agitated by a letter that she has 
received this morning — the same letter, no doubt, which I sent on to 
the house before we came here.” 

We retraced our steps together hastily along the shrubbery path. Al- 
though Miss Halcombe had ended all that she thought it necessary to 
say, on her side, I had not ended all that I wanted to say on mine. From 
the moment when I had discovered that the expected visitor at Lim- 
meridge was Miss Fairlie's future husband, I had felt a bitter curiosity, 
a burning, envious eagerness, to know who he was. It was possible that 
a future opportunity of putting the question might not easily offer; so I 
risked asking it on our way back to the house. 

“Now that you are kind enough to tell me we have understood each 
other, Miss H^combe,*’ I said; “now that you are sure of my gratitude 
for your forbearance and my obedience to your wishes, may I venture to 
ask who” — (I hesitated; I had forced myself to think of him, but it was 
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harder still to speak of him, as her promised husband) — '‘who the gentle- 
man engaged to Miss Fairlie is?*' 

Her mind was evidently occupied with the message she had received 
from her sister. She answered in a hasty, absent way — 

“A gentleman of large property, in Hampshire.’’ 

Hampshire! Anne Catherick’s native place, .-\gain, and yet again, the 
woman in white. There was a fatality in it. 

“And his name.'" ’ 1 said, as quietly and indifferently as I could. 

“Sir Percival Clyde.” 

Sir — Sir l^ercival! Anne Catherick’s question — that suspicious ques- 
tion about the men of the rank of Baronet whom I might happen tc 
know — had hardly been dismissed from my mind by Miss Halcombe’.s 
return to me in the summer-house, before it vas recalled again by her 
own answer. I stopped suddenly, and looked at her. 

“Sir Percival (ilyde," she repeated, imagining that I had not heard 
her former reply. 

“Knight, or Baronet^” I asked, with an agitation that I could hide no 
longer. 

She paused for a moment, and then answered, rather coldly — 

“Baronet, of course.” 


XI 

Not a w’ord more yytis said, on either side, as we walked back to the 
house. Miss Halcombe h'»st<'ned immediately to her sister’s room; and 
I withdrew to my studio lo set in ordtr all of Mr. Fairlie’s drawings that 
I had not yet mounted and restoied before I resigned them to the care of 
other hands 'riioughts that I had hitherto restrained, thoughts that made 
my position harder than ever to endure, crowded on me now that I was 
alone. 

She was engaged to be married, and her future husband w^as Sir Per- 
cival Clyde .\ man of the rank of Baronet, and the owner of property 
in Hampshire. 

There were hundreds of baronets in England, and dozens of land- 
owners in Hamfishire Judging by the ordinary rules of evidence, I had 
not the shadow' of a reason, thus fai, ior connecting Sir Percival Clyde 
with the suspicious words of inquiry that had been spoken to me by the 
woman in white. And yet, I did connect him with them. Was it because he 
had now^ become associated in my mind with ]\Iiss Fairlie: Miss Fairlie 
being, in her turn, associated with Anne Catherick, since the night when 
I had discovered the ominous likeness b'^tween them? Had the events of 
the morning so unnerved me ahv.ady that I w’as at the mercy of any de- 
lusion which common chances and common coincidences might suggest 
to my imagination? Impossible to say. I could only feel that w’hat hed 
passed between Miss Halcombe and myself, on our way from the sum- 
mer-house, had affected me very strangely. The foreboding of some un- 
discoverable danger lying hid from us all in the darkness of the future, 
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was strong on me. The doubt whether I was not linked already to a chain 
of events which even my approaching departure from Cumberland would 
be powerless to snap asunder — the doubt whether we any of us saw the 
end as the end would really be — gathered more and more darkly over my 
mind. Poignant as it was, the sense of suffering caused by the miserable 
end of my brief, presumptuous love, seemed to be blunted and deadened 
by the still stronger sense of something obscurely impending, something 
invisibly threatening, that Time w^as holding over our heads. 

I had been engaged with the drawings little more than half an hour, 
when there was a knock at the door. It opened, on my answering, and, 
to my surprise, ^liss Halcombe entered the room. 

Her manner was angry and agitated. She caught up a chair for herself 
before I could gi\e her one, and sat down in it, close at my side. 

“Mr. Hartright,” she said, “I had hoped that all painful subjects of 
conversation w’ere exhausted between us, for to-day at least. Put it is n(»^ 
to be .so. There is some underhand villainy at work to frighten my sister 
about her approaching marriage. You srw me send the gardener on to 
the house with a letter addressed, in a strange handwTiting, to Miss Fair- 
lie^'’ 

“Certainly.’' 

“The letter is an anonymous letter — a vde attempt to injure Sir Per- 
cival Clyde in iny sister's estimation. It has m) agitated and alarmed her 
that I have had the greatest possible difnculty in composing her spirits 
sufficiently to allow me to leave her room and come here 1 know^ this is 
a family matter on which I ought not to consult you, and in which you 
can feel no concern or interest " 

*T beg your pardon. Miss Halcombe. I feel the strongest possible con- 
cern and interest in anything that affects Miss Fairlic's happiness or 
yours.” 

“I am glad to hear you say .so. You are the only [ktsoii in the house, 
or out of it, wdio can advise me. Mr. Fairlie, in his state of health and 
with his horror of difficulties and mysteries of all kiiid>, is not to be 
thought of The clergyman is a gorwl, weak man, who knows nothing 
out of the routine of his duties, and our neighbours are just the .sort of 
comfortable, jog-trot acquaintances whom one cannot disturl) in times 
of trouble and danger. What I w^ant to know' is this, ought I, at once, to 
take such steps as I can to discover the writer of the letter -' or ought I to 
wait, and apply to Mr. Fairlie s legal adviser to-morrow? It is a question 
— ^perhaps a very important one — of gaining or losing a day. Tell me 
what you think, Mr. Harlright? If necessity had not already obliged me 
to take you into my confidence under very delicate circumstances, even 
my helpless situation would, perhaps, be no excuse for me. Bui, as things 
are, I cannot surely be wrong, after all that has passed between us, in 
forgetting that you are a friend of only three months’ standing.” 

She gave me the letter. It began abruptly, without any preliminary 
form of address, as follows: — 
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‘‘Do you believe in dreams? I hope, for your own sake, that you do. 
See what Scripture says about dreams and their fulfilment (Genesis xl. 
8, xli. 25; Daniel iv. 18-25) ; and take the warning I send you before it 
is too late. 

“Last night, I dreamed about you, Miss Fairlie. I dreamed that I 
was standing in'^ide the communion rails of a church: I on one side of 
the altar-table, and the clergyman, with his surplice and his prayer- 
book, on the other. 

“.After a time, there walked towards us, down the aisle of the church, 
a man and a woman, coming to be married You were the woman. You 
looked so pretty and innocent in your beautiful white silk dress, and your 
huig white late \eil, that my heart felt for you, and the tears came into 
my eyes 

“They were tears of pity, young lady, that Heaven blesses, and, in- 
stead of falling Irorn my eyes like the everyday tears that we all of us 
shed, they turned into two rays of light, which slanted nearer and nearer 
to the man standing at the altar with you, till they touched his breast. 
The two rays .sprang in auhe", like lw(» rainbow's, between me and him 
1 looked ahing them, and I saw down into his inmost heart. 

“The outside of the man you were marrying was fair enough b) see. 
He was neither tall nor short — he was a little below' the middle size. A 
light, actise, higii .spirdotl man — about five-and- forty >ears old, to look 
,it He bad a p.ile fare, aim was bald o\er the frirehead, but harl dark 
hair on the rest of hi'- head Ills be.iid was ^ha\en on his chin, but was 
let to glow', of a fine rich brow'n, on hi^ theeks and his up[>er bp His 
eyes weie luown to(», an'’ M y bright, hi> nose straight and handsome 
and delicate enough to ha%e done for a woman’s Ills hands the same He 
w.i> trouliled from lime to time with a dry, hacking cough, and when he 
put up his white light hand to his mouth, he showed the red scar of an 
old wound across tlie b.ick of it Ha\e 1 dreamed of the right man’-' You 
know be>l, Mi's> Fairlie, *ind you can sa\ 11 I was deceived or not Read, 
next, wliat 1 mw bcmealh tlie oul-ide--! entrcai you, read, and profit 
I lookeil along the two rays ol light, and 1 saw' down into his inmost 
heart. It wa^ lilack as night, and mi U was w'ritten, in the red, flaming 
letters w’hich ate the handwriting of the fallen angel ‘Without pity and 
without remorse He has strewn with misery the p iths of others, and he 
will live to .stiew with mi'^ei> the path i)f this woman by his side.' I read 
that, and then the lay.s of light shifted and pointed over his shoulder, 
and there, behind him, stood a fiend, Liaghing And the rays of light 
shifted once more, and pointed oxer your shoulder, and there, behind 
you, sIochI an angel, weejung And the rays of light shifted for the third 
lime, and p()int(*(l straight between you and that man. They widened 
and widened, thrusting you both asunder, one from the other. And the 
clergyman looked for the marriage-service in vain: it was gone out of the 
book, and he shut up the leaves, and put it from him in despair And ^ 
woke with my eyes full of tears and my heart beating — fc^r / believe in 
dreams. 
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‘‘Believe, too, Miss Fairlie — I beg of you, for your own sake, believe 
as I do. Joseph and Daniel, and others in Scripture, believed in dreams. 
Inquire into the past life of that man with the scar on his hand, before 
you say the words that make you his miserable wife. I don’t give you this 
warning on my account, but on yours. I have an interest in your well- 
being that will live as long as I draw breath. Your mother’s daughter 
has a tender place in my heart — for your mother was my first, my best, 
my only friend." 

There, the extraordinary letter ended, without signature of any sort. 

The handwriting afforded no prospect of a clue. It was traced on ruled 
lines, in the cramped, conventional, copybook character, technically 
termed “small-hand." It was feeble and faint, and defaced by blots, but 
had otherwise nothing to distinguish it. 

“That is not an illiterate letter,” said Miss Halcombe, “and, at the 
same time, it is surely too incoherent to be the letter of an educated per- 
son in the higher ranks of life. The reference to the bridal dress and veil, 
and other little expressions, seem to point to it as the production of some 
woman. What do you think, Mr. Hartright?" 

‘T think so too. It seems to me to be not only the letter of a woman, 
but of a woman whose mind must be ’’ 

“Deranged?" suggested Miss Halcombe. “It struck me in that light, 
too.” 

I did not answ’er. While I was speaking, my eyes rested on the last 
sentence of the letter: “Your mother’s daughter has a tender place in my 
heart — for your mother was my first, my best, my only friend.” Those 
words and the doubt which had just escaped me as to the sanity of the 
writer of the letter, acting together on my mind, suggested an idea, which 
I was literally afraid to e.xpress openly, or even to encourage secretly. I 
began to doubt whether my own faculties w^re not in danger of losing 
their balance. It seemed almost like a monomania to be tracing back 
everything strange that happened, everything unexpected that w’as said, 
always to the same hidden source and the same sinister influence. I re- 
solved, this time, in defence of my own courage and my own .sense, to 
come to no decision that plain fact did not warrant, and to turn my back 
resolutely on everything that tempted me in the shape of surmise. 

“If we have any chance of tracing the person who has written this,” 1 
said, returning the letter to Miss Halcombe, “there can be no harm in 
seizing our opportunity the moment it offers. I think we ought to speak 
to the gardener again about the elderly woman who gave him the letter, 
and then to continue our inquiries in the village. But first let me ask a 
question. You mentioned just now the alternative of consulting Mr. 
Fairlie’s legal adviser to-morrow. Is there no possibility of communica- 
ting with him earlier^ WTiy not to-day?” 

“I can only explain,” replied Miss Halcombe, “bv entering into certain 
particulars, connected with my sister’s marriage engagement, which I 
did not think it necessary or desirable to mention to you this norning. 
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One of Sir Percival Glyde^s objects in coming here, on Monday, is to fix 
the period of his marriage, which has hitherto been left quite unsettled. 
He IS anxious that the event should take place before the end of the 
year.” 

“Does Miss Fairlie know of that wish?” I asked eagerly. 

She has no suspicion of it; and, after what has happened, I shall not 
take the responsibility upon myself of enlightening her. Sir Percival has 
only mentioned his views to Mr. Fairlie, who has told me himself that 
he is ready and anxious, as Laura’s guardian, to forward them. He has 
written to London, to the family solicitor, Mr. Gilmore. Mr. Gilmore 
happens to be away in Glasgow on business; and he has replied by pro- 
posing to stop at Limmeridge House, on his way back to town. He will 
arrive to-morrow, and will stay with us a few days, so as to allow Sir 
Percival time to plead his own cause. If he succeeds, Mr. Gilmore will 
then return to London, taking with him his instructions for my sister’s 
marriage-settlement. \ou understand now, Mr. Hartright, why I speak 
of waiting to take legal advice until to-morrow? Mr. Gilmore is the old 
and tried friend of tw'o generations of Fairlies, and we can trust him, as 
we could trust no one else.” 

The marriage-settlement! The mere hearing of those tw’o words stung 
me with a jealou'i ^palr that was poison to my higher and better in- 
stincts. I began to think is hard to confess this, but I must suppress 
nothing from beginning to end of the terrible story that I nowr stand com- 
mitted to reveal — I liegan to think, with a hateful eagerness of hope, of 
the vague charges against Sir Percival Clyde which the anonymous let- 
ter contained. What if wild accusations lested on a foundation of 
truth? What if their truth could be proved before the fatal words of con- 
sent were spoken, and the marriage-settlement was drawn? I have tried 
to think, since, that the feeling which then animated me began and ended 
in pure devotion to Mis.s Fairlie’s interests But I have never succeeded 
in deceiving myself into believing it, and I must not now attempt to 
deceive others. The feeling lx\gan and ended in reckless, vindictive, 
hopeless hatred of the man who was to marry her. 

“If we are to find out anything, ' I said, speaking under the new in- 
fluence w’hich was now directing me, “w'e had better not let another min- 
ute slip by us unemployed I can only suggest, once more, the propriety 
of questioning the gardener a second time, and of inquiring in the vil- 
lage immediately afterwards ” 

“I think I may be of help to you in both cases,” said Miss Halcombe. 
rising. “Let us go, Mr. Hartright, at once, and do the best we can to- 
gether.” 

I had the door in my hand to < oen it for her — ^but I stopped, on a sud- 
den, to ask an important question before we set forth. 

“One of the paragraphs of the anonymous letter." I said, “contain? 
some sentences of minute personal description. Sir Percival Clyde's nanr - 
is not mentioned, I know — but does that description at all resemble 
him?” 
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“Accurately; even in stating his age to be forty-five 

Forty-five; and she was not yet twenty-one! Men of his age married 
wives of her age every day: and experience had shown those marriages 
to be often the happiest ones. I knew that — and yet even the mention of 
his age, when I contrasted it with hers, added to my blind hatred tmd 
distrust of him. 

“Accurately, Miss Halcombe continued, “even to the scar on his 
right hand, which is the scar of a wound that he received years since 
when he was travelling in Italy. There can be no doubt that every 
peculiarity of his personal appearance is thoroughly well known to the 
writer of the letter.” 

“Even a cough that he is troubled with is mentioned, if I remember 
right?” 

“Yes, and mentioned correctly. He treats it lightly himself, though it 
sometimes makes his friends anxious about him.” 

“I suppose no w^hispers have ever been heard against his character*'^ ' 

“Mr. Hartright^ I hope you are not unjust enough to let that in- 
famous letter influence you^” 

I felt the blood rush into my cheeks, for I knew that it had influenced 
me. 

“I hope not,” I answered confusedly. “Perhaps I had no right to ask 
the question.” 

“I am not sorry you asked it," she said, “for it enables me to do jus- 
tice to Sir Percival's reputation. Not a whis[M?r, Mr. Hartrighi, has ever 
reached me, or my family, against him. He has fought successfully two 
contested elections; and has come out of the ordeal unscathed .\ man 
who can do that, in England, is a man whose character is established 

I opened the door for her in silence, and followed her out She had 
not convinced me. If the recording angel had come down from heaven 
to confirm her, and 'had opened his book to my mortal eyes, the recording 
angel would not have convinced me 

We found the gardener at w’ork as usual Xo amount of questioning 
could extract a single answ’er of any importance from the lad’s impen- 
etrable stupidity. The woman who had given him the letter was an elder- 
ly woman, she had not spoken a word to him, and she had gone away 
towards the south in a great hurry. That w^as all the gardener could 
tell us. 

The village lay southw'ard of the house. So to the village w^e went next 

XII 

Our inquiries at Limmeridge were patiently pursued in all directions, and 
among all sorts and condition.^ of people. But nothing came of them 
Three of the villagers did certainly assure us that they had seen the wo- 
man; but as they were quite unable to describe her, and quite incapable 
of agreeing about the exact direction in which she was proceeding when 
they last saw her, these three bright exceptions to the general rule of 
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total ignorance afforded no more real assistance to us than the mass oi 
their unhelpful and unobservant neighbours. 

The course of our useless investigations brought us, in time, to the 
end of the village at which the schools established by Mrs. Fairlie were 
situated. As we pi'issed the side of the building appropriated to the use 
of the boys, I suggested the propriety of making a last inquiry of the 
schoolmaster, whom we might presume to be, in virtue of his office, the 
most intelligent man in the place. 

‘T am afraid the schoolmaster must have been occupied with his schol- 
ars,’’ said Miss Halcombe, “just at the time when the woman passed 
through the village, and returned again. However, we can but try.” 

We entered the playground inclosure, and walked by the schoolroom 
window', to get round to the door, which W’as situated at the back of the 
building. 1 stof>ped for a moment at the window and looked in. 

The .schoolmaster was sitting at his high desk, with his back to me, 
appaiently haranguing the pupils, w’ho were all gathered together in 
front of him, with one exception The one exception w^as a sturdy, white- 
headed boy, standing apart from all the rest on a stool in a corner — a 
forlorn little ('rusoe isolated in his own desert island of solitary penal 
disgrace 

'rhe door, when wc gv)t round to it, was ajar, and the schoolmaster's 
voice reached u^ plainly, as w’e both slopped for a minute under the 
porch 

“Now', boys,” said the voire, “mind what I tell you. If I hear another 
word spoken about ghosis in this school, it will be the w'orse for all of 
you There are no Mich t' .n^ as ghosts and, therefore, any boy w'ho be- 
lieves in ghosts believes i . what can't i^ossibly be, and a boy w'ho belongs 
to Limmeridge .School, and believe> in what can't possibly be, sets up his 
back against reastui and discipline, and must be punished accordingly. 
You all sec Jacob rostlethwaile standing up on the stool there in dis- 
grace. He has been punished, not because he said he saw' a ghost last 
night, but because he is too impudent and too ob.^tinate to listen to rea- 
son, and becauM* he persist*^ m saying he saw’ the ghost after I had told 
him that ru» such thing can |xisMbly be If nothing else will do, I mean 
to cane the ghost out of Jacob PoMlethwaite. and if the thing spreads 
among any of the rest of you, 1 mean to go a step further, and cane the 
ghost out of the whole school ” 

“We seem to have chosen an awkward moment for our visit," said 
Miss Halcombe, pushing i>pcn the door, at the end of the schoolmaster s 
address, and leading the w.i> in 

Our appearance produced a sironge sensation among the boys. They 
api^eared to think that we had arrived fur the express purpose of seeing 
Jacob Postlethwaite caned 

“Go htmie all of you to dinner," said the schoolmaster, “except Jacob. 
Jacob must stop where he is, and the ghost may bring him his dinner 
if the ghost pleases.” 

Jacob’s fortitude deserted him at the double disappearance of his 
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schoolfellows and his prospect of dinner. He took his hands out of his 
pockets, looked hard at his knuckles, raised them with great delibera- 
tion to his eyes, and, when they got there, ground them round and round 
slowly, accompanying the action by short spasms of sniffing, which fol- 
lowed each other at regular intervals — the nasal minute-guns of juvenfle 
distress. 

“We came here to ask you a question, Mr. Dempster,” said Miss Hal- 
combe, addressing the schcx)lmaster: “and we little expected to find you 
occupied in exorcising a ghost. What does it all mean? What has re^ly 
happened?'" 

“That wicked boy has been frightening the whole school. Miss Hal- 
combe, by declaring that he saw a ghost yesterday evening,” answered 
the master. '‘And he still persists in his absurd story, in spite of all that 
I can say to him.” 

“Most extraordinary," said Miss Halcombe. “I should not have 
thought it possible that any of the bo>^ had imagination enough to see a 
ghost. This is a new accession indeed to the hard labour of forming the 
youthful mind at Limmeridge — and I heartily wish you well through it, 
Mr. Dempster. In the meantime, let me explain why you see me here, 
and what it is I want.” 

She then put the same question to the schoolmaster, which we had 
asked already of almost every one else in the village. It wiis met by the 
same discouraging answer. Mr. Dempster had not set eyes on the stranger 
of whom we were in search. 

“We may as well return to the house, Mr. Hartright,” said Miss Hal- 
combe; “the information we w’ant is evidently not to be found." 

She had bowed to Mr. Dempster, and was about to leave the school- 
room, when the forlorn position of Jacob Postlethwaite, piteously snif- 
fing on the stool of penitence, attracted her attention as she passed him, 
and made her stop good-humouredly to speak a word to the little prison- 
er before she opened the door. 

“You foolish boy," she said, “why don't you beg Mr. Dempster's par- 
don, and hold your tongue about the ghost 

“Eh! — but I ydw t’ ghaist." persisted Jacob Postlethwaite, with a stare 
of terror and a burst of tears. 

“Stuff and nonsense' You saw'^ nothing of the kind. Ghost, indeed! 
What ghost ” 

“I beg your pardon. Miss Halcombe,” interposed the schoolmaster, a 
little uneasily, “but I think you had better not question the boy. The 
obstinate folly of his story is beyond all belief; and you might lead him 
into ignorantly ’ 

“Ignorantly what? " inquired Miss Halcombe sharply. 

“Ignorantly shocking your feelings,” said Mr. Dempster, looking very 
much discomposed. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Dempster, you pay my feelings a great compli- 
ment in thinking them weak enough to be shocked iy such an urchin as 
that t She turned with an air of satirical defiance to little Jacob, and 
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began to question him directly “Come,” she said; “I mean to know all 
about this. \ou naughty boy, when did you see the ghost?” 

“Veslerc’cn, at the gloaming,” replied Jacob, 
rk y^i'iterday evening, in the twilight? And what was it 

“Arl in while as a gh.iist should be,” answered the ghost-seer, with 
a confidence beyond his years. 

“And where was il>” 

“Away yander, in t' kirkyard— where a ghaist ought to be.” 

“As a ‘ghaist’ siyiiild be—where a ‘ghaist’ ought to be! Why, you little 
fool, you talk :i.s if the manners and customs of ghosts had been familiar 
to you from your infancy’ have got your story at your fingers’ ends, 
at any rate. I suppose I shall hear next that you can actually tell me 
whose g{-if)st it was ” 

“h'h, but I just can!” replied Jacob, nodding his head with an air of 
gloomy triumph. 

Mr. Dempster had already tried se\eral times to speak, while Miss 
Halcombe was eXiimininir his pupil, and he now interposed resolutely 
enough to make himself heard. 

“Excuse me. Mis^ Halcombe,” he said, “if I venture to say that you 
are only encoin''..ii j the bt>y by disking him these questions.” 

“I will meiely ask oiu ^ iore, Mr. Dempster, and then I shall be quite 
satisfied. Well/’ she continued, turning to the boy, ‘'and whose ghost 
was it^” 

“T’ ghaisl of Mistress ^‘\i:rlie. ’ answered Jacob, in a whisper. 

The effect which I' ^ extraordinary reply produced on Miss Hal- 
conilie fully justified the anxiety which the schoolmaster had shown to 
prevent her from hearing it Her face crimsoned with indignation — she 
turned upon little Jacob with an angry suddenness which terrified him 
into a frc>h burst of tears — opened her lips to speak to him — then con- 
trolled herself — and a(ldre''>eii the master instead of the boy. 

“It is useless.” she said, "to hold such a child as that responsible for 
what he say^ 1 ha\e little doubt that the idea has been put into his 
head by others If there are [leofde in this village, Mr. Dempster, who 
have forgotten the respect and gratitude due frcmi every soul in it to my 
mother’s memory, I will find them out, and if I have any influence wnth 
!Mr. Fairlie, they shall suftei f >r it ' 

“I hope — indeed, I am sine. Miss Halcombe — that you are mistaken,” 
said the schoolmaster “The m<ilter begins and ends with the boy's own 
ix^rversity and folly. He saw, or thought he saw, a woman in white, yes- 
terday evening, as’ he was passing the churchyard: and the figure, real 
or fancied, was standing by il marble cross, which he and every one 
else in Limmeridge knows to be the monument over Mrs. Fairlie's grave. 
These two circumstances are surely sufficient to have suggested to the 
boy himself the answer which h:is so naturally shocked you.” 

Although Miss Halcoml)e did not seem to be convinced, she evidently 
felt that the schoolmi^ster’s statement of the case was too sensible to be 
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openly combated. She merely replied by thanking him for his attention, 
and by promising to see him again when her doubts were satisfied. This 
said, she bowed and led the way out of the schoolroom. 

Throughout the whole of this strange scene, I had stood apart, listeij- 
ing attentively, and drawing my own conclusions. As soon as we were 
alone again, Miss Halcombe asked me if I had formed any opinion on 
what I had heard. 

“A very strong opinion,” I answered. “Ihe boy\s story, as T believe, 
has a foundation in fact. I confess 1 am anxious to see the monument 
over Mrs. Fairlie's giave, ,i;id to examine the ground about it.” 

“You shall see the gra\e ” 

She paused after nhiking that reply, and rellected a little as we walked 
on. “ \Vhat has happened in the schoolroom.” she resumed, “has so com- 
pletely distracted my attention iiom the subject of the letter, that 1 feel 
a little bewildered \\hen I try to leturn to it Must we give up all idea of 
making any further inquiries, and w’ait to place the thing in Mr. Gil- 
more's hands lo-morrow - ' 

“By no means, Mi>s Halcombe What has happened in the schoolroom 
encourages me to peist‘vere in the invest ig ition ' 

“Why does it encourage you’** 

“Because it strengthens a suspicion I felt when you gave me the let- 
ter to read.'’ 

suppose you had your reasons, Mr. Ilartriirht, for concealing that 
suspicion from me till this moment^'* 

“I was afraid to enccuiragc it in myself I thought it was utterly pre- 
posterous — I distrusted it as the result of some peiversity in my own 
imagination But I can do so no longer Not only the boy's owm answers 
to your ciucstions, but even a ch.ince c.\pre5.sion that dropped from the 
schoolmaster's lips in explaining his story, have forced the idea back into 
my mind. Events may yet prove that idea to be a delusion, Mi^s Hal- 
combe; but the belief strong in me at this moment that the fancied 
ghost in the churchyard and the wTiter of the anonymous letter are one 
and the same person 

She stopped, turned pale, and looked me eagerly in the face 

‘‘W'hat person'" ’ 

‘‘The schoolmaster unconsciou.'^ly told you. When he spoke of the 
figure that the b(«y saw in the churchyard, he called it 'a woman in 
white.’ ” 

‘‘Not Anne Catherick? ' 

“Yes, Anne Catherick ’’ 

She put her hand through my arm, and leaned on it heavily. 

“I don't know why, ' she said, in low tones, “but there is something 
in this suspicion of yours that seems to startle and unnerve me. I feel 

” She stopped, and tried to laugh it off. “Mr. Hartright,” she w^ent 

on, “I will show you the grave, and then go back at once to the house. I 
had better not leave Laura l(X) long alone. I had better go back, and sit 
with her.” 
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We were close lo the churchyard when she spoke. The church, a dreary 
building; of gray slf)ne, was situated in a little valley, so as to be shel- 
tered from the bleak winch blowing over the moorland all round it. The 
bu I ial-ground advanced, from the side of the church, a little w’ay up the 
slope of the hill. Jl was ■surrounded by a rough, low stone wall, and was 
bale and open to the •^ky, except at one extremity, where a brook trickled 
down the .stony hill-side*, und a dump of dwarf trees threw their narrow' 
sliadow.s over the short, m<*agrt* gra^s. Just beyond the brook and the 
trees, and not f*ir from one of the three stone stiles which afforded en- 
train i*, at xaiuius points, to the churchyard, rose the w’hite marble cross 
that clislingiiishcd Mr^ J airlie's grave from the humbler monuments 
scaltcn (I alioiit it 

“1 need go no farther with you, ’ siicl Miss Halcombe, pointing to the 
giave. ‘ ^ ou will Ii*t me kiKov if you I'lnfl anything lo confirm the idea 
you liave jii-^l inenliont'd to me Let us mc^ct again at the hou.se. 

She leti m(*. 1 descended at onci to tlie churchyard, and crossed the 
.stile which led diieclly to ^trs I nrlie s grave 

llie gij^< about it was loo short, and the giound too hard, to show' 
.my maiks of trM.tsteps I )isji>po]i'ted thus far. I next looked attentively 
at the (lo^s, and at the ^^cjuaie block of marble behnv it, on w^hich the 
inscription wa.s ( i ■ 

The n.itur.d wl. lionet's o' the cro^‘ wa.s a little clouded, here and there, 
by weather stains, and rather more than one half ol the square block 
kbencMlh it, on the side which bore the inscription, w’as in the sime condi- 
tion I’he other half, however, attricled mv attention at once by its sin- 
gular freedom from <ta' or imjiiir.iy of any kind. I looked closer, and 
.saw that it had i)een clcaiied --rc^cently cleaned, in a downward direction., 
from toj> tc» boit(»m I'hc bounclarv' line between the pDart that had been 
cleaned and the pait that had not, was traceable w'herever the inscription 
left a blank spiace of m.irble -sharply traceable as a line that had been 
{)r(Kluced by artificial means Who had begun the cleansing of the marble, 
and who had left it unfinished'-' 

I ItKiked ai)oiil me, wondering how' the question was to be solved. No 
sign of a habitation could be disierned from the point at which I w’as 
standing the burial-ground was lelt in the lonely possession of the dead. 
I leturned lo the church, and walked round it till I came to the back of 
the building, then crob.sed the boundaiy wall beyond, by another of the 
stone stiles, and found nnscli ,it the head of a path leading down into a 
deserted stone epuarry .Against one side cif the quarry a little two-room 
cottage w:is built, and just outside the door an old woman was engaged 
in washing. 

I walked up to her, and entered into conversation about the church and 
burial-ground. She was ready enough lo talk, and almost the fir.st words 
she said informed me that her husband filled the two otiice.s of clerk and 
sexton. I .said a few words next in praise of Mrs. Fairlie.s monument 
The old woman shook ther head, and told me I had not seen it at its 
best. It was her husband s business to look after it, but he had been so 
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ailing and weak, for months and months past, that he had hardly been 
able to crawl into church on Sundays to do his duty; and the monument 
had been neglected in consequence. He was getting a little better now; 
and, in a week or ten days’ time, he hoped to be strong enough to set to 
work and clean it. 

This information — extracted from a long, rambling answer, in the 
broadest Cumberland dialect — told me all that 1 most wanted to know. 
I gave the poor woman a trifle, and returned at once to Limmeridge 
House. 

The partial cleansing of the monument had evidently been accom- 
plished by a strange hand. Connecting what I had discovered, thus far, 
with what I had suspected after hearing the story of the ghost seen at 
twilight, I wanted nothing more to confirm my resolution to watch Mrs. 
Fairlie’s grave, in secret, that evening; returning to it at sunset, and 
waiting within sight of it till the night fell. The work of cleansing the 
monument had been left unfinished: and the person by whom it had 
been begun might return to complete it. 

On getting back to the house, I informed Miss Halcombe of wiiat I 
intended to do. She looked surprised and uneasy, while I w\is explaining 
my purpose; but she made no positive objcLtion to the execution of it. 
She only said, “I hope it may end wxdl.* Just as she was leaving me 
again, I stopped her to inquire, as calmly as 1 could, after Miss Fairlie s 
health. She w’as in better spirits: and Miss Halcombe hoped she might 
be induced to take a little walking exercise while the afternoon sun lasted. 

I returned to my ow’n room, to resume setting the drawings in order. 
It was necessary to do this, and doubly necessary to keep my mind em- 
ployed on anything that would help to distract my attention from my- 
self, and from the hopeless future that lay before me. From time to time, 
I paused in my work to look out of window^ and watch the sky as the sun 
sank nearer and nearer to the horizon. On one (jf those occ:isions I saw a 
figure on the broad gravel w-alk under my window. It w'as Miss Fairlie. 

I had not seen her since the morning , and I had hardly spoken to her 
then. Another day at Limmeridge was all that remained to me, and after 
that day my eyes might never look on her again. This thought w'^is 
enough to hold me at the window. I had sufficient consideration for her, 
to arrange the blind so that she might not see me if she looked up; but I 
had no strength to re«>i^t the temptation of letting my eyes, at least, fol- 
low her as far as they could on her w'alk. 

She was dressed in a brown cloak, with a plain black silk gown under 
it. On her head was the same simple straw hat which she had worn on the 
morning when we fir.st met. A veil was attached to it now, which hid her 
face from me. By her Mde Irriited a little Italian greyhound, the pet com- 
panion of all her walks, smartly dressed in a scarlet cloth wrapper, to 
keep the sharp air from hia delicate skin. She did not seem to notice the 
dog. She walked straight forward, with her head drooping a little, and 
her arms folded in her cloak. The dead leaves which had whirled in the 
wind before me, when I had heard of her marriage engagement in the 
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morning, whirled in the wind before her, and rose and fell and scat- 
tered themselves at her feet, as she walked on in the pale waning sunlight. 
The dog shivered and trembled, and pressed against her dress impatient- 
ly for notice and encouragement. But she never heeded him. She walked 
on, farther and farther away from me, with the dead leaves whirling 
about her on the path — walked on, till my aching eyes could see her no 
more, and I was left alone again with my own heavy heart. 

In another hour’s time I had done my work, and the sunset was at 
hand. I got my hat and coat in the hall, and slipped out of the house with- 
out meeting any one. 

The clouds were wild in the western heaven, and the wind blew chill 
from the sea. Lar as the shore was, the sound of the surf swept over the 
intervening moorland and beat dreamily in my ears when I entered the 
churchyard. Not a living creature was in sight. The place looked lonelier 
than ever, as I chose my position, and waited and watched, with my 
eyes on the white cross that rose over Mrs. Fairlie’s grave. 

XIII 

The exposed situation of the churchyard had obliged me to be cautious 
in choosing the ^ m that I was to occupy. 

The main entiance to t^'e churcli was on the side next to the burial- 
ground; and the door was screened by a porch walled in on either side. 
After some little hesitation, caused by natural reluctance to conceal my- 
self, indi.^pensable a.s that concealment was to the object in view, I had 
resolved on entering th norch. A loophole window was pierced in each 
of its side walls Through nne of these window's I could see Mrs. Fairlie’s 
grave. The othei looked towards the stone quarry in which the sexton's 
cottage was built. Before me, fronting the porch entrance, was a patch 
of bare burial-ground, a line of low stone wall, and a strip of lonely browm 
hill, with the .sunset cloiuN sailing heavily over it before the strong, 
.steady wind. No living creature was visible or audible — no bird flew by 
me, no dog b.irked from the sexton's cottage. The pauses in the dull 
beating of the surf were filled up by the dreary rustling of the dwarf 
trees near the grave, and the cold, faint bubble of the brook over its 
stony bed. A drearv’ scene and a dieary hour. My spirits sank fast as I 
counted out the nunutes of the evening in ny hiding-place under the 
church porch. 

It was not twilight yet— the light of the setting sun still lingered in 
the heavens, and little more ihan the fust half-hour of my solitary watch 
had elapsed — when I htxird footsteps, and a voice. The footsteps were 
approaching from the other .^id of the church: and the voice was a wo- 
man’s. 

'‘Don’t you fret, my dear, about the letter,” said the voice. *‘I gave 
to the lad quite safe, and the lad he took it from me without a word. 11^ 
went his way and I went mine, and not a living soul followed me after- 
wards — that I’ll warrant.” 
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These ivords strung up my attention to a pitch of expectation that was 
almost painful. There was a pause of silence, but the footsteps still ad- 
vanced. In another moment, two persons, both women, passed within 
my range of view from the porch window. They were walking straight 
towards the grave; and therefore they had their backs turned towards 
me. 

One of the women was dressed in a bonnet and shawl. The other wore 
a long travelling-cloak of a dark-blue colour, with the hood drawn over 
her head. A few inches of her gown were visible below the cloak. My 
heart beat fast as I noted* the colour — it was white. 

After advancing about half-way between the church and the grave, 
they stopped; and the woman in the cloak turned her head towards her 
companion. But her side face, which a bonnet might now' have allowed 
me to see, was hidden by the heavy, projecting edge of the hood. 

“Mind you keep that comfortable, warm cloak on,” said the same 
voice which I had already heard — the voice of the wmnan in the shawl 
“Mrs. Todd is right about your looking too particulai, yesterday, all in 
white, ril walk about a little, while you're here, chuichyards being not 
at all in my way, whatever they may be in yours Finish what you w'ant 
to do, before I come back, and let us be sure and get home again before 
night.” 

With those words she turned about, and retracing her steps, advamed 
with her face towards me It was the face of an elderly woman, brown, 
rugged, and healthy, with nothing dish()ne>t or su.spicious in the look of 
it. Close to the church she stopped to pull her shaw'I closer round hei 

‘■Queer,’’ she said to herself, “always queer, with her whims and her 
ways, e\er since I can remember her Harmless, though -as harmless, 
poor soul, as a little child 

She sighed, looked about the burial-ground nervously, shook her 
head as if the dreaiy prospect by nn means pleased her, and disappeanvi 
round the corner of the cKurch. 

I doubted for a moment whether I ought to follow' and .speak to her or 
not. My intense anxiety to find myself fate to face with her companion 
helped me to decide in the negative. I could ensure smng the woman in 
the shawl by waiting near the churchyard until she came back —although 
it seemed more than doiiiitful whether .she could give me the information 
of which I was m >rarcli. The person who had delivered the letter was of 
little consequence. The per^c)n wh«> had written it was the one centre of 
interest, and the one ''•-urct* of mformation and that perMin I rn)vv fell 
convinced was before me in *hc churchyard 

While these idea.'s were passing through my mind. I saw the woman in 
the cloak approach close to the grave, and stand looking .it it for .i little 
while. She then glanced all round her, and, taking a white linen cloth oi 
handkerchief from under her cloak, turned aside towards the bn^ok 'Die 
little stream ran into the churchyard under a tiny iOThway in the bottom 
of the wall, and ran out again, after a winding course of a few dozen 
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yards, under a similar openinj^. She dipped the cloth in the water, and 
returned to the grave. I saw her kiss the white cross; then kneel down 
before the inscription, and apply her wet cloth to the cleansing of it. 

After considering how 1 could show myself with the least possible 
chance of frightening her, I resolved to cross the wall before me, to skirt 
round it outside, and to enter the churchyard again by the stile near the 
grave, in order that she might see me as I approached. She was so ab- 
sorlied over her employment that she did not hear me coming until I had 
stepi:)ed over the stile. Then .she looked up, started to her feet with a faint 
cry, and stood facing me in sf)cechlcss and motionless terror. 

“Don’t be frightened,'’ I said. ‘ Surely you remember me>” 

I stopped while 1 s|)oke — then advanced a few steps gently — then 
stopped again -and so approached by little and little, till I w^as close to 
her If there had been any doubt still left in my mind, it must have been 
now set at rest 'Ihere, .speaking affrightedly for itself — there was the 
.same face confronting me o\er Mrs. Fairlie's grave, which had first 
looked into mine on the high-road by night. 

“You remember me'*'" I .said ' We met \ery late, and I helped you to 
find the way to London Surely you haven't forgotten that?" 

Her feature^ relaxed, and she drew a heavy breath of relief. I saw the 
new life of recf' -. .tion stirring slowly under the deathlike stillness which 
fear had set (;n her far e 

“Don't attempt to s\>ei\k to me, just yet,’' I went on. “Take time to 
recover yourself --take lime to feel quite certain that 1 am a friend.” 

“You are very kind to me,' she murmured. “As kind now*, you were 
then.” 

.^he stopped, and 1 Kept .silence on my side. I was not granting lime 
for coni[)osure to her only, I was gaming time also for myself. Under the 
wan, wild evening light, that woman and 1 were met together again, a 
gra\e between us, the dead about us, the lonesome hills closing us round 
on every side. 'I’he time, the plaec, the circumstances under which we 
now stood fate to face in the e\ening stillness of that dreary valley, the 
lifelong interest whith might hang suspended on the next chance words 
that passed lietween us. tlie .sen^e that, for aught I knew to the con- 
trary, the whole future of Lauia Fairlies life might be determined, for 
good or for evil, by my winning or losing the confidence of the forlorn 
creature wlio >Uhk\ trembling In her mother’s grave — all threatened to 
shake the steadiness and the self-control on which every inch of the 
progress 1 might yet make now* clependeil I tried hard, as I felt this, to 
possess myself of all my restmreeb, I did my utmost to turn the few mo- 
ments for icllcction to the best account. 

“.\rc you calmer now I ud, as soon as I thought it time to speak 
again. “Uan you talk to me without feeling frightened, and without for- 
getting that i am a friend?” 

“How did you come here?” she asked, without noticing what T lad 
just said to her. 
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**Don’t you remember my telling you, when we last met, that I was 
going to Cumberland? I have been in Cumberland ever since; I have 
been staying all the time at Limmeridge House.” 

“At Limmeridge House!” Her pale face brightened as she repeated 
the words; her wandering eyes fixed on me with a sudden interest. “Ah, 
how happy you must have been!” she said, looking at me eagerly, with- 
out a shadow of its former distrust left in her expression. 

I took advantage of her newly aroused confidence in me, to observe 
her face, with an attention and a curiosity which I had hitherto re- 
strained myself from showing, for caution s sake. I looked at her, with 
my mind full of that other lovely face which had so ominously recalled 
her to my memory on the terrace by moonlight. I had seen Anne Calh- 
erick's likeness in Miss Fairlie. I now saw Miss Fairlie s likeness in Anne 
Catherick — saw it all the more clearly because the j^oints of dissimilarity 
between the two were presented to me as well as the points of resem- 
blance. In the general outline of the countenance and general proportion 
of the features; in the colour of the hair, and in the little nervous uncer- 
tainty about the lips; in the height and size of the figure, and the car- 
riage of the head and body, the likeness appeared even more startling 
than I had ever felt it to be yet. But there the resemblance ended, and 
the dissimilarity, in details, began. The delicate beauty of Miss Fairlie’s 
complexion, the transparent clearness of her eyes, the smooth purity of 
her skin, the tender bloom of colour on her lips, were all missing from the 
worn, weary face that was now turned towards mine. .Mthough I hated 
myself even for thinking such a thing, still, while I looked at the wo- 
man before me, the idea would force itself into my mind that one sad 
change, in the future, was all that was w'anting to make the likeness com- 
plete, which I now saw to be so imperfect in detail. If ever sorrow and 
suffering set their profaning marks on the youth and beauty of Miss 
Fairlie’s face, then, and then only, Anne Catherick and she would be the 
twin-sisters of chance resentblance, the living retlections of one another. 

I shuddered at the thought. There was something horrible in the blind, 
unreasoning distrust of the future w^hich the mere passage of it through 
my mind seemed to imply. It w'as a welcome interruption to be roused 
by feeling Anne Catherick s hand laid on my shoulder. The touch .was as 
stealthy and as sudden :ls that other touch, which had petrified me from 
bead to foot on the night when we first met. 

“You are looking at me, and you are thinking of something,” she 
said, with her strange, breathless rapidity of utterance. “What is it^” 

“Nothing extraordinary,” I answered. “I was only wondering how 
you came here.” 

“I came with a friend who is very good to me. I have only been here 
two days.” 

“And you found your way to this place yesterday?” 

“How do you know that?” 

“I only guessed it.” 

She turned from me, and knelt down before the inscription once more. 
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‘‘Where should 1 ^o, if not here?” she said. “The friend who was bet- 
ter than a mother to me, is the only friend I have to visit at Limmeridge, 
Oh, it makes niy heart ache to see a stain on her tomb! It ought to be 
kept white as snow, for Ikt sake. I was tempted to begin cleaning it yes- 
terday; and 1 can t helj) coming back to go on with it to-day. Is there 
anything wrong in that I ho[)(‘ not. Surely nothing can be wrong that I 
do for Mrs. Fairlie's .sake' ” 

The old grateful sense of her benefactress’s kindness was evidently 
the ruling idea still in the poor creature’s mind — the narrow mind which 
had but too plainly opened to no other lasting impression since that first 
impression of her younger and happier days I .saw that my best chance 
of winning her confidence lay in encouraging her to proceed with the art- 
less employment which she had (ome into tnc burial-ground to pursue. 
She resumed it at once, on my telling her she might do so; touching 
the hard marble as tenderly a*, if it had been a sentient thing, and whis- 
pering the words of the inscription to herself over and over again, as if 
the lost days of her girlhood had returned and she was patiently learn- 
ing her le.^son once more at Mrs Fairlie s knees. 

“Should you wonder very much, ' I said, preparing the way as cau- 
tiously lis I could for the questions that were to come, “if 1 owned that it 
is a satisfacti n l.- <nc as wtII as a surprise, to see you here? I felt very 
uneasy ab(*ut you after ^ou left me in the cab.’’ 

She looked ti[) quickly and suspiciously. 

“ITieasy,' she re[)eatcd “Why'" 

“A strange thing hai .»e ed. alter we parted, that night. Tw’O men over- 
took me in a chaise hey did nut ^^ee where 1 w’as standing; but they 
stopped near me, and spoke to a iHiliceman, on the other side of the way.” 

She instantly su^i»ended her employment The hand holding the damp 
cloth wnth which she had been cleaning the inscription dropped to her 
side. The other hand gras[H*d the marble cross at the head of the grave. 
Hei face turned tow’ard*-. me slowdy, with the blank look of terror set 
rigidly on it once more. I went on at all hazards, it w’as too late now' to 
draw back. 

“The two men spoke to the policeman," I said, “and asked him if he 
had seen you He had not seen y(»u , and then cme of the men spoke again, 
and said you had escapeil fn>in his .\sylum. ' 

She sprang to her feet, it my last word-> had set the pursuers on her 
track. 

“Stop! and hear the eiul," I cried. “Stop! and you shall know’ how 1 
befriended you. A woid fiom me would have told the men which way 
you had gone— and I never spoke that word. I helped your escape — I 
made it .safe and certain. Tin k, try to think. Try to understand what I 
tell you.” 

My manner seemed to iniluence her more than my words. She made an 
effort to grasp the new idea. Her hands shifted the damp cloth hesitating- 
ly from one to the other, exactly as they had shifted the little travelling- 
bag on the night when I first saw her. Slowly the purpose of my words 
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seemed to force its way through the confusion and agitation of her mind. 
Slowly her features relaxed, and her eyes looked at me with their expres- 
sion gaining in curiosity ^^hat it was fast losing in fear. 

^^You don't think I ought to be back in the Asylum, do you?” she said. 

“Certainly not. I am glad you escaped from it: 1 am glad 1 helped 
3 ^ 011 .” 

“Yes, 3 -es; 3 ’ou did help me indeed; you helped mo at the hard part,” 
she went on, a little vacant!}’. “It was easy to escape, or 1 .should not have 
got away. They never suspected me as they suspei ted the others. I was so 
quiet, and so obedient, and easiU fiightened 'I‘he lindmg London was 
the hard pait, and theie you helped me. Did I thank }ou at the time''^ 1 
thank you now, very kiiully ” 

“Was the A.sylum far from where you met me**' C\>me' show’ ihiit ymi 
believe me to be ytuir friend, and tell me wheie it was ” 

She mentioned the place — a piixate Asylum, as its 'situation informed 
me; a private Asylum not very far from the spot when I had st^en her*- 
and then, with eMdent .-iKspicion of the uh' to whah 1 might put ht‘r an- 
swer, anxiously repeated her formei imiuiry* '"You don't think I ought 
to be taken back, do you^'* 

“Once again, 1 am glad you escaped, I am glad ycni j^ro^pcKd well, 
•vfter you left me,” 1 an>weied * ^ou said you had a trienil in London 
to go to. Did you find the friend 

“Yes It was \ery late, but there was a girl up at needknvork in the 
house, and she helped me to louse Mis Clement'^ Mrs ('lenient'- 1 - my 
friend. A good, kind woman, but not like Mrs Laiilie Ah no nubodv 
is like Mis. Fairliel ” 

“Is Mrs. Clements an old friend yours Have }ou known her a 
long time?'^ 

“Yes, she was a neighbour of ours oiue, at home, in Hampshire, and 
liked me, and took care of ine when I was .1 little gnl \'e.iis ai:(j, when 
she went awav from un, .-he wrote down in my Prayer-book lor me. where 
she was going to li\e in London, and ^h(* '-aid, If \ou are ever in tumble. 
Anne, come to me I ha\e iif) hu-hand ali\e to nu- na\ , and no chil- 
dren to look after , ar.d I will lake lare of you kind word--, wi're the} 
not? I suppose I remember them htcau-c th'w* wore kiiul It’s little 
enough I remember. be^JrIe- — little enough, iitlle enimgh’” 

“Had you no father nr mother to tako care of }oo^” 

“Father^ I never -aw him I never heard mother >-peak of him Fath- 
er? Ah, dear’ he is dead. I suppose 

“And your mother-* 

“I don’t get on well with her. We are a trouble and a fear to each 

other.” 

A trouble and a fear to each other' .\t thost* wr^rds, the suspicion 
crossed my mind, for the first time, that her mother might be the i)er- 
6 on who had placed her under restraint. 

“Don’t ask me about mother,” she went on. “Fd rather talk of Mrs. 
Clements. Mrs. Clements is like you, she doesn’t think that I ought to 
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be back in tlie Asylum ; anri she is as p;lad as you are that I escaped from 
It. She ovei my misfoUune, and said it must be kept secret from 
everybody 

Her misfortune. In what sense was she usin^ that word^ In a sense 
which nii^ht exjilain her motive in writing; the anonymous letter? In a 
semse which mi^hl show it to lie the too common and too (ustoinary mo- 
tive that has IchI many a wr»man to interpose anonymous hindrances to 
the marriatj;e of Ihe man v\!u» has ruinerl her^' I resolved to attempt the 
( learinj^ up of tins doubt, betoie more \^ords passed between us on either 
side 

“What mi^ff)r:ime^ ’ 1 a^ked 

“ J he mislortune of my lieiii;' shut up,” ^he answered, with every ap- 
pearance of fe<‘lin^ suii'.iiserl at my que^stem. “What other misfortune 
could' there bt*'-'' 

r determined to perNi-1, a^ delicately and forbearingly as possible. It 
w'as of \ery great imiioi lance that 1 ‘-hould be absolutely sure of every 
stc*p in the invesligalion which I now gained in advance. 

“Theie is anollier misfortune, 1 said, “to which a w^oman ma> be 
liable, and by which she may suffer lifelong sorrow and shame ” 

“What 1*^ It '*' ' she a^ked eagerly 

“I'he misfn* ,, ' ,)t !)elie\iiig too inn(x.ently in her owrn virtue, and in 
the? faith . 111(1 lionoiir ui ‘he man .die loves, 1 answeied. 

She looked up at me, with the aitle^^. bewilderment of a child. Not the 
slightest ccMifusion nr change of coloui , not the faintest trace of any 
.secret con^c iou'-ness of une ^‘niggling to the surface, appeared in her 
face ' that face' whu’ >eiraycd every other emotion with such transpar- 
ent clearness No wor(l> that ever were s[H»ken could have assured me, 
as her look and manner now' as'^iired me, that the motive which I had 
assigned for her willing the letter and sending it to Miss Fairlie was 
plainly and distinctly the wrong one That doubt, at anyrate, was now 
set at rest but the very removal of it opened a new prospect of uncer- 
tainty. I’lie letter, as I knew from positive testimony, pointed at Sir 
Percival (ilvde, though it did not name him. She mu.st have had some 
strong motive, oiiginaling in some deep sense of injury, for secretly de- 
nouncing him to Ml-^^ 1‘airlie, in such terms as she had employed — and 
that motive was uiuiuestionablv not to be traced to the loss of her inno- 
cence and her character Whatever wrong be might have inflicted on her 
wiis not of that nature Ot what nature could it be? 

“1 don't understand you,” she said, after evidently trying hard, and 
trying in vain, to discover the meaning of the wwds I had last said to her 

“Never mind.” I answered “Let us go on with what we were talking 
about. Tell me how long you Myed with Mrs. Clements in London, and 
how you came here ” 

“How long-'” she repeated ‘T stayed with Mrs. Clements till we both 
came to this place, tw'o days ago.’' 

“You are living in the village, then?” I said. “It is strange I should 
not have heard of vou, though you have only been here two days.'’ 
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*‘No, no; not in the village. Three miles away at a farm. Do you know 
the farm? They call it Todd's Corner ” 

I remembered the place perfectly; w^e had often passed by it in our 
drives. It was one of the oldest farms in the neighbourhood, situated in 
a solitary, sheltered spot, inland at the junction of two hills. 

“They arc relations of Mrs. Clements, at Todd's ('oilier,” she went 
on, “and they had often asked her to go and see them. She said she would 
go, and take me with her, for the quiet and the fresh air. It w'as very 
kind, was it not? I would have gone anywhere to be (iiiiet, and safe, and 
out of the way. But when I heard that Todd’s C’orner was near Lim- 
meridge — oh! I was happy I would have walked all the way barefoot 
to get there, and see the schools and the village and Limmeridge House 
again. They are very good people at Todd's Corner. I hope I shall stay 
there a long time. There is only one thing 1 don't like about them, and 
don't like about Mrs. Clements — 

“What is it?” 

“They will tease me about dressing all in white — they say it looks so 
particular. How do they know? Mrs. Faiilie knew b«*^t. Mrs. Fairlie 
would never have made me w’ear this ugly blue cloak' Ah' she was fond 
of white in her lifetime; and here is white stone about her grave — and T 
am making it w^hiter for her sake. She often wore while herself, and she 
always dressed her little daughter in white. Is Miss Fairlie w’ell and 
happy? Does she wear white now’, as she used when she was a girl?” 

Her voice sank when she put the questions about Mi.^s Fairlie, and 
she turned her head farther and farther away from me I thought I de- 
tected, in the alteration of her manner, an uneasy consciousness of the 
risk she had run in sending the anonjmious letter, and I in>tantly deter- 
mined so to frame my answer as to surprise her into owning it. 

“Miss Fairlie is not very w’ell or very happy this morning,” I said. 

She murmured a few’ words, but they were spoken so confusedly, and 
in such a low tone, thatT could not even guess at what they meant. 

“Did you ask me why Miss Fairlie was neither well nor happy this 
morning?” I continued. 

“No,” she said, quickly and eagerly, “oh no, I never asked that.’' 

“I will tell you without your asking,” I went on. “Miss Fairlie has re- 
ceived your letter.” 

She had been down on her knees for some little lime past, carefully re- 
moving the last weather-stains left about the inscription, while we were 
speaking together. The first sentence of the words 1 had just addressed to 
her made her pause in he»* occupation, and turn slowly, without rising 
from her knees, so as to face me. The second sentence literally |)etrificd 
her. The cloth she had been holding dropped from her hands: her lips 
fell apart; all the little colour that was naturally in her face left it in an 
instant. 

“How do you know ?'' she said faintly. “Who showed it to you?” The 
blood rushed back into her face — rushed overwhelmingly, as the sense 
rushed upon her mind that her own words had betrayed her. She struck 
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her hands together in despair. “I never wrote it,” she gasped affrighted- 
ly; ‘‘I know nothing about it!” 

“Yes, I said, “you wrote it, and you know about it. It was wrong to 
send such a letter; it was wrong to frighten Miss Fairlie. If you had any- 
thing to say that it was right and necessary for her to hear, you should 
have gone yourself to Limmeridge House; you should have spoken to the 
young lady with your own lips ” 

She crouched down over the flat stone of the grave, till her face was 
hidden on it; and made no reply. 

“Miss hairlie will be as good and kind to you as her mother was, if 
you mean well, I went on. ‘‘Mis> Fairlie will keep your secret, and not 
let you come to any harm Will you see her to-morrow at the farm? Will 
you meet her in the garden at Limmeridge House?” 

“Oh, if I could die, and be hidden and at rest with you!*' Her lips mur- 
mured the words close on the gravestone; murmured them in tones of 
pa.ssionatc endearment, to the dead remains beneath *'You know how I 
love your child, for your .sake’ Oh. Mrs. Fairlie! Mrs. Fairlie! tell me 
how to save her Be my darling and my mother once more, and tell me 
what to do for the best ” 

1 heard her lip^ kissing the stone* T saw her hands beating on it pas- 
sionately i lie ocind and the sight decjily affected me I stooped down, 
and took the poor, iiclpless tenderly in mine, and tried to soothe 

her 

It was usele«;s. She snatched her hands from me, and never moved her 
face from the stu» . eeing the urgent necessity of quieting her at any 
hazard and by ai , means, 1 appealed to the only anxiety that she ap- 
peared to feed, in connection with me and w*ith my opinion of her — the 
anxiety to convince me of her fitne'‘S to be mistress of her ow*n actions. 

‘’Come, come,*’ I said gently ‘ Try to compose yourself, or you will 
make me alter my opinum oi } ‘Hi I )on't let me think that the person who 
put you in the .X^^lum niichi ha\e had soi le excuse " 

I'hc next word> died away my li[is. The instant I risked that chance 
reference to the pi^Nun wln> haf> put her in the .\ 5 ylum, she sprang up on 
her knees. \ most exiranidinary and -tarlling change passed over her. 
Her face, at all ordinary liPU" •'O touching ‘o look at. in its nervous sen- 
sitiveness, weakiu\'‘S, and iinLerMmi\. became suddenly darkened by an 
cxpre.ssion of maniacally intense hatieo and fear, wdiich communicated 
a wild, unnatural torce to every fcaiiiie Her eyes dilated in the dim eve- 
ning light, like the eyes ot i wild animal. She caught up the cloth that 
hacl fallen at her side, .i> il it had been a living creature that she could 
kill, and cru.shed it in both lier hands wath such convulsive strength that 
the few drojis of moiNtiire leli in it trickled down on the stone beneath 
her. 

“Talk of something (‘Ne,” .she said, whispering through her * ,*th. “I 
shall lose myself if you talk of that.” 

Every vestige of the gentler thoughts which had filled her mind hardly 
a minute since :>eemed to be swept from it now. It was evident that the 
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impression left by Mrs. Fairlie^s kindness was not, as I had supposed, the 
only strong impression on her memory. With the grateful remembrance 
of her school-days at Limmeridge, there existed the vindictive remem- 
brance of the wrong inflicted on her by her confinement in the Asylum. 
Who had done that wrong? Could it really be her mother? 

It was hard to give up pursuing the inquiry to that final point ; but I 
forced myself to abandon all idea of continuing it. Seeing her as I saw her 
now, it would have been cruel to think of anything but the necessity and 
the humanity of restoring her composure. 

“I will talk of nothing to distress you/' I said soothingly. 

“You W’ant something/’ she answered, sharply and suspiciously. 
“Don’t look at me like that. Speak to me, tell me what you want ” 

“I only want you to quiet yourself, and, when you are calmer, to think 
over what I have said." 

“Said^’’ She paused, twisted the cloth in her hands, backwards and 
forwards; and whispered to herself, “What is it he said-'" She turned 
again towards me, and shook her head im{)atieritly “Why don’t you help 
me?" she asked, with angry suddenness 

“Yes, yes," I said: “T will help you. and ymi will soon remember. I 
asked you to see Miss Fairlie to-morrow, and to tell her the truth about 
the letter." 

“.\h’ Miss Fairlie — Fairlie — I'airlie ’ 

The mere utterance of the fined, familiar name >eeme(l to (piiet her. 
Her face softened and grew like it^^elf again 

“You need ha\e no fear of Mi>s Fairlie." I continued, “and nr) fear 
of getting into trouble through the letter She knows so much about it 
already, that you will have no difficulty in telling her all 'I her(‘ (.in be 
little necessity for concealment where there i.s hardly anything left to 
conceal. You mention no names in the letter, but Mi-^s Fairlie knows that 
the person you write nf is Sir Percival Cilyde " 

The instant 1 pronounced that name she started to her feet, and a 
scream burst from her that rang through the churdnard and made my 
heart leap in me with the terror of it. 7'he dark deformity oi the ex- 
pression which had just left her face low'ered on it once more, with 
doubled and trebled intensity. The shriek at the name, tlie reiterated 
look of hatred and fear that instantly followed, told all. Not even a last 
doubt now remained Her mother was guiltless of imprisoning her in the 
Asylum. A man had shut her up — and that man was Sir Percival (ilyde. 

The scream had reached other ears than mine. f)n one side, f heard the 
door of the sexton’s cottac open, on the other, I heard the voice of her 
companion, the woman in the shawl, the woman whom she had spoken 
of as Mrs. Clements 

“I’m coming^ I m coming'" cried the voice, fiom behind the clump of 
dwarf trees. 

In a moment more, Mrs. Clements hurried i to view. 

“Who are you?” she cried, facing me re.s<)Iutcly, as .she .set her foot on 
the stile. “How dare you frighten a poor, helpless woman like that?” 
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She was at Anne Catherick’s side, and had put one arm around her, 
before I could answer. “What is it, my dear?” .she said. “What has he 
done to you?” 

“Nothing, the poor creature answered. “Nothing. I’m only fright- 
ened.” 

Mrs. ( lements turned on me with a fearless indignation, for which I 
respected her. 

“I .should he heartily ashamerl of myself if I deserved that angry look,” 
1 said. “But I do not deserve it 1 have unfortunately startled her, with- 
out intending it. J his is not the fust time she has seen me. Ask her your- 
self, and she will tell you that I am incapable of willingly harming her, or 
any woman 

i spok(‘ distinctly, so that \nne ('atheruk might hear and understand 
me; and 1 Stiw that the words and their meaning had reached her. 

‘Yes, ye^-, .‘^he •^aid “he wa- good to me once, he helped me ” 

She whispered llie re-.l into her friend s eir 

‘ Strange, indeed' viid Mr^ C lenient >, with a look of perplexity. “It 
makes all the (hflerenee, tlmimh 1 m sorry 1 spoke so rough to you, sir; 
l)iit you mu^t own tlial appearances looked sll‘^plcious to a stranger. It's 
more niy fault than yours for hunioiiring her whims, and letting her be 
alone m sm ' a , 1 a e a^ tin- C ome, m\ dear- -come home now'.” 

I thcne.dit the g<H/d woman h-oked a little uneasy at the prospect of the 
walk back, and I offered {o with them until they w'ere both within 
.sight o\ horu^ Mrs ( lements thanked me riMlly, and declined. She said 
lin y were sure to me^'t ‘ ome of the f'irm-lai)ourcrs, as soon as they got tc 
die moor 

rr_\ to forgi\e me,” 1 said, when \nne (\atherick took her friend’s 
arm to go aw,i}' Innocent a- 1 had been of any intention to terrify and 
agitate her, my hc'arl smote me a'; I liu.ked at the poor, pale, frightened 
fac e 

‘ I will try, she answered Bin you know too much. I'm afraid you'll 
always frighten me now 

.Mrs (’lements glanced at riu*. and sho(»k her head pityingly 

•(iood-iiight, sn, she said * \<hi couldn t help it, I know, but I wish 
It was me \oii liad frightened, aiul not her. 

They mo\ed away a tew Mep- I thought ihey had left me. but Anne 
suddenly ‘^topped, and sipat.ited lursolf from her friend. 

“Wait a little. ' she .‘^aid * 1 must sa> good-bye.” 

She retuniecl to the gra\e, re-leci biitli hands tenderly on the marble 
cross, and kissed it 

“Tm belter now,” ^he sighed, looking up at me quietly. “I forgive 
you ” 

She joined her companion .igaiii, and they left the burial-ground I saw 
them stop neai the chinch, and speak to the sexton's wife, who had come 
from the cottage, and had waited, watching us f’-cmi a distaixe I'hen 
they went on again ii;) the path that led to the moor. I Icxikcd after Anne 
Catherick as she disappeaied, till all trace of her had faded in the twi- 
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light — looked as anxiously and sorrowfully as if that was the last I was 
to see in this weary world of the woman in white. 

XIV 

Half an hour later I was back at the house, and was informing Miss 
Halcombe of all that had happened. 

She listened to me from beginning to end, with a steady, silent atten- 
tion, which, in a woman of her temperament and disposition, was the 
strongest proof that could be offered of the serious manner in which my 
narrative affected her. 

“My mind misgives me,” was all she said when I had done. “My mind 
misgives me sadly about the future.” 

“The future may depend,” I suggested, “on the use we make of the 
present. It is not improbable that Anne Catherick may speak more read- 
ily and unreservedly to a woman than she has spoken to me. If Miss 
Fairlie ” 

“Not to be thought of for a moment,” interposed Miss Halcombe, in 
her most decided manner. 

“Let me suggest, then,” I continued, “that you should see Anne Cath- 
crick yourself, and do all you can to win her confidence. For my own part 
T shrink from the idea of alarming the poor creature a second time, as I 
have most unhappily alarmed her already. Do you see any objection to 
accompanying me to the farm-house to-morrow?” 

“None W’hatever. I will go anywhere and do anything to serve Laura’s 
interests. What did you say the place w^as called *' ’ 

“You must know it well. It is called Todd s Corner ” 

“Certainly. Todd s Corner is one of Mr Fairlie’s farms. Our dairy- 
maid here is the farmer s second daughter. She g(^es backwards and for- 
wards constantly, between this house and her father's farm , and she may 
have heard or seen something which it may be useful to us to know. 
Shall I ascertain, at once, if the girl is downstairs?” 

She rang the bell, and sent the servant with his message. He returned, 
and announced that the dairymaid was then at the farm She had not 
been there for the last three days; and the housekeeper had given hei 
leave to go home, for an hour or two, that evening. 

“I can speak to her to-morrow,” said Miss Halcombe, when the serv- 
ant had left the room again. “In the meantime, let me thoroughly un- 
derstand the object to L gained by my interview with Anne Catherick. 
Is there no doubt in ytmr mind that the person who confined her in the 
Asylum was Sir Percival Clyde?'’ 

“There is not the shadow of a doubt. The only mystery that remains, 
is the mystery of his motive. Looking to the great difference between hi.s 
station in life and her.s, which st^ems to preclude all idea of the most dis- 
tant relationship between them, it is of the last importance — even assum- 
ing that she really required to be placed under restraint — to know why he 
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should have been the person to assume the serious responsibility of shut- 
ting her up- ” 

“In a private Asylum, I think you said?” 

es, in a private Asylum, where a sum of money which no poor per- 
son could afford to give, must have been paid for her maintenance as a 
patient.” 

“I see where the doubt lies, Mr. Ilartright; and I promise you that it 
shall be set at rest, whether Anne C'atherick assists us to-morrow or not. 
Sir Percival Glyde shall not be lung in thi^ house without satisfying Mr. 
Gilmore, and sati'^fying me My ^sister’s future is my dearest care in life; 
and I have inlluenfc enr)iigh o\er her to give me some power, where her 
marriage is concerned, in the di-posal of it ” 

We parted for the night. 

Aher breakfast, the next morning, an obstacle, which the events of the 
evening before had put out of my memory, interposed to prevent our pro- 
ceeding immediately to the faim. This was my last day at Limmeridge 
House, and it was necessary, as sof»n as the [lOst came in, to follow Miss 
Halcombe's adMce, and to ask Mr iMirhe ^ permission to shorten my en- 
gagement by a month, in consideration c»f an unforeseen necessity for my 
return to London. 

Fortunately fur the probability of this excuse so far as appearances 
weie concerned, the j)ost brought me two letters from London friends, 
that morning 1 took them away at once to my riwn room; and sent the 
servant with a me-sage to Mi Fairlie. leiiuesimg to know w^hen I could 
see him on a matte ol ju^ine.ss 

I awaited the man s return, free Irom the ^lightest feeling of anxiety 
about the manner in which his master might receive my application. With 
Mr. P'airlie's lea\e or without it, I must go The consciousness of having 
now taken the first step on the dieary jiuirney w’hich W’as henceforth to 
separate my life from Miss Fairlie s seemed to have blunted my sensi- 
bility to every consideration coi luMed with myself. I had done with my 
poor man's touchy pride, 1 had di»ne with all my little artist vanities. No 
insolence of Mr Faiilie'^, it he ihn^e to be insolent, could wound me 
now*. 

The servant returned with a message, for Ahich I was not unprepared. 
Mr, Fairlie regretted that the ^tao i‘f his health, on that particular morn- 
ing, was such as to pieclude all hi>po ol his having the pleasure of re- 
ceiving me He liegged, iheienao tnal 1 would accept his apologies, and 
kindly communicate what 1 hail to say, in the form of a letter. Similar 
messages to this had reached me at various intervals, during my three 
months’ residenee in the h. a-e I'hiouglumt the whole of that pcri^xl. Mr. 
Fairlie had been rejoued “posseNs” me, but had never been well enough 
to see me for a second lime I he seivant took every fresh batch of draw- 
ings that I mounted and reNlored. back to his master, with my “re^' 
and returned, empty-handed, with Mr. Fairlie’s “kind compliments” 
“best thanks,” and “sincere regrets" that the state of his health still 
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obliged him to remain a solitary prisoner in his own room. A more satis- 
factory arrangement to both sides could not possibly have been adopted. 
It would be hard to say which of us, under the circumstances, felt the 
most grateful sense of obligation to Mr. Fairlie s accommodating nerves. 
I sat down at once to write the letter, expressing myself in it as civilly, :ls 
clearly, and as brielly as possible. Mr. Fairlie did not hurry his reply. 
Nearly an hour elapsed before the answer was placed in my hands. It 
was written with beautiful regularity and neatness of character, in violet- 
coloured ink, on notepaper as smooth as ivory and almost as thick as 
cardboard; and it ad^lressed me in these terms: — 

“Mr. Fairlie s compliments to Mr. Haitriglu. Mr. Fail lie is more sur- 
prised and disappointed than he can say (m the present state of his 
health) by Mr. IlarUight's application. Mr. Fairlie is not a man of Inisi^ 
ness, but he has consulted his steward, who is, and that person confirms 
Mr. Fairlie’s opinion that Mr. Ilartright’s request to be allowed to break 
his engagement cannot be justified by any necessity v\hatever, excepting 
perhaps a case of life and death If the highly appreciative feeling to- 
w’ards Art and its professors, which it is the consolation and hafipiness of 
Mr. Fairlie s suffering existence to culti\atc, could be easily shaken. Mr. 
Hartright s present proceeding would have shaken it. It has not done so 
— except in the instance of Mr. Ilartright himself. 

“Having stated his opinion — so far, that is to say, as acute nervous 
suffering will allow him to state anything — Mr Fairlie has nothing to 
add but the expression of his decision, in reference to the highly irregular 
application that has been made to him. Perfect repose of body and mind 
being to the last degree important in his case, Mr. Fairlie will not suffer 
Mr. Hartright to disturb that repose by remaining in the house under 
circumstances of an e.sscntially irritating nature to both sides Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Fairlie waives his right of refusal, purely wath a view to the 
preservation of his owm tranquillity — and informs Mr. Hartright that he 
may go.” 

1 folded the letter up, and put it away with my other papers. 'Fhe time 
had been when I should have resented it as an insult I accej)ted it, now, 
as a written release from my engagement. It w’as off my mind, it was al- 
most out of my memory, w'hen I went dowmstairs to the breakfast-rcMmi, 
and informed Miss Halcombe that I was ready to walk w'ith her to the 
farm. 

“Has Mr. Fairlie given you a satisfactory answer?” she asked, as we 
left the house. 

“He has allowed me to go, Miss Halcombe.” 

She looked up at me quickly; and then, for the first time since I had 
known her, tfx)k my arm of her own accord. No w'ords could have ex- 
pressed so delicately that she understood how the permission to leave my 
employment had been granted, and that she gave me her sympathy, not 
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as my superior, but as my friend 1 had not felt the man’s insolent letter; 
but I felt deeply the woman’s atoning kindness. 

On our way to the farm wo arranged that Miss Halcombe was to enter 
the house alone, and that 1 was to wait outside, within call. We adopted 
this mode of proceedin^^ from an apprehension that my presence, after 
what had hajipened in the churchyard the evening before, might have 
the effect c)f renewing Anne ('atherick’s nervous dread, and of rendering 
her additionally dLslru^tfiil of tlie ad\ances of a lady who w^as a stranger 
to her. Miss Hah onilie left me, with the intention of speaking, in the first 
instance, to the farmer s wife (of who^e friendly readiness to help her in 
any way she w’as well assured), while I wailed for lier in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the house 

I had fully expected to he left alone for some time. To my surprise, 
how'ecer, little more llian fi\e minute^had elapsed, before Miss Halcombe 
returned. 

‘‘Does Anne Cathcuick refuse to see you ’ T asked in astonishment. 

“.\nne Catherick gone," rc'plied Mis^ Halcombe. 

“Hone'” 

“(ioiie, w’llh Ml'' ( leinents Thev both left the farm at eight o'clock 
this morning " 

I could .say ng - I ccuild only feel that our last chance of discover} 
had gone vVilli them 

‘ \I1 that .Mrs. 'I'odd knows about her guest?, I kiwv," Miss Halcombe 
went on. “and it leaves me, as it lea\e.^ her in the dark. They both came 
back safe, la.^'t night, afte»* thc\ left \(;u, and they passed the first part of 
the evening with Mi Todd's family is usual Just before supper-time, 
liowe\er, Anne (’alheru'k startled th.em all by being suddenly seized wdtb 
faintness She had had a simikir attaLk. of a less alarming kind, on the 
(la> she arrixecl a: the farm and ]\Irs Todd had connected it, on that 
oic.i-«ion, with something she wa^^ reading at the lime in our local new's- 
paper, which lay on the farm table, and which she had taken up only a 
minute or two bet ore " 

‘ I>(H*s Mrs 'I'i.dci know what {uriiciilar passage in the new'spaper af- 
teUial her in that way-" ’ I inciuiied 

‘ No,” rc'plied Mi-< Halcombe ‘ She had loc'iked it over, and had seen 
nothing in it to aLntale any <ine I a-ked leave, however, to look it over in 
my turn, and at the \er\ first \KVJic I openci, T found that the editor had 
enriched his small stock' of new" b> drawing upon our family affairs, and 
had published iny sisters marriage engagement, among his other an- 
nouncements, copied from the I-i»ndon papers, of Marriages in High Life. 
I concluded at once that this was the paragraph which had so strangely 
affected .Anne (\alhenck. am. I thought 1 saw in it. also, the origin of the 
letter which she .sent to our house the next day. ’ 

“There can be no doubt in either case But what did you hear aboin her 
second attack of faintness vesterday evening?” 

“Nothing. The cause of it is a complete mystery. There was no .‘it ranger 
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in the room. The only visitor was our dairymaid, who, as I told you, is 
one of Mr. Todd’s daughters; and the only conversation was the usual 
gossip about local affairs. They heard her cry out, and saw her turn 
deadly pale, without the slightest apparent reason. Mrs. Todd and Mrs. 
Clements took her upstaiis; and Mrs. Clements remained with her. They 
were heard talking together until long after the usual bedtime; and, early 
this morning, Mrs. Clements took Mrs. Todd aside, and amazed her be- 
yond all power of expression, by saying that they must go. The only ex- 
planation Mrs. Todd could extract from her guest was, that something 
had happened, whicH was not the fault of any one at the farm-house, but 
which was serious enough to make Anne Calherick resolve to leave Lim- 
meridge immediately. It was quite useless to press Mrs. Clements to be 
more explicit. She only shook her head, and said that, for Anne's sake, 
she must beg and pray that no one would question her. All she could re- 
peat, with every appearance of being seriously agitated herself, was that 
Anne must go, that she must go with her, and that the destinations to 
which they might both betake themselves must be kept a secret from 
everybody. I spare you the recital of Mrs. Todd's hospitable remon- 
strances and refusals. It ended in her driving them both to the nearest 
station, more than three hours since. She tried hard, on the way, to get 
them to speak more plainly; but without success. And she set them down 
outside the station door, so hurt and offended by the unceremonious 
abruptness of their departure and their unfriendly reluctance to place the 
least confidence in her, that she drove away in anger, without so much jls 
stopping to bid them good-bye That is exactly what has taken place. 
Search your own memory, Mr. Hartright, and tell me if anything hap- 
pened in the burial-ground yesterday evening which can at all account for 
the extraordinary departure of those two women this morning " 

‘‘I should like to account first, Miss Halcombe, for the sudden change 
in Anne Catherick which alarmed them at the farm-house, hours after 
she and I had parted, and when time enough had elapsed to (juiet any 
violent agitation that I might have been unfortunate enough to cau^^e. 
Did you inquire particularly about the gossip which was going on in the 
room when she turned faint?" 

“Yes. But Mrs. Todd’s household affairs seem to have divided her at- 
tention, that evening, with the talk in the farm-house parlour She could 
only tell me that it was ‘just the news’ — meaning, I suppose, that they all 
talked as usual about each other.” 

“The dairymaid's memory may be better than her mother ‘.s,” I said. 
“It may be as well for you to speak to the girl, Miss Halcombe, as soon a^ 
we get back.” 

My suggestion was acted on the moment we returned to the house. 
Miss Halcombe led me round to the servants’ offices, and we found the 
girl in the dairy, with her sleeves tucked up to her shoulders, cleaning a 
large milk-pan, and singing blithely over her work. 

“I have brought this gentleman to see your dairy, Hannah,” said Miss 
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Halcombe. “It is one of the sights of the house, and it always does you 
credit.’’ 

The girl blushed and curtseyed, and said, shyly, that she hoped she al^ 
ways did her best to keep things neat and clean. 

“We have just come from your father’s,” Miss Halcombe continued. 
“You were there yesterday evening, I hear; and you found visitors at the 
house?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“One of them was taken faint and ill, I am told? I suppose nothing 
was said or done to frighten her/ You were not talking of anything very 
terrible, were you?” 

“Oh no, miss!” said the girl, laughing. ‘‘We were only talking of the 
news.” 

“your sisters told you the news at Todd s Corner, I suppose?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“And you told them the news at Limrneridge House?” 

“Yes, miss. And Tm quite sure nothing was said to frighten the pool 
thing, for I w^as talking when she was taken ill. Tt gave me quite a turn, 
miss, to see it, never having been taken faint myself.” 

Before any more questions could be put to her, she was called away 
to receive a b of eggs at the dairy door As she left us, I whispered to 
Mi.ss Halcombe — 

“Ask her if she happened to mention, last night, that visitors were ex- 
pected at Limmendge House.” 

Miss Halcombe showed nic, by a look, that .^he understood, and put 
the question as sooii as the dairymaid returned to us. 

“Oh yes, miss, I mentioned that," said the girl simply. “The company 
coming, and the accident to the brindled cow, was all the news I had to 
take to the farm." 

“Did you mention names? Did you tell them that Sir Percival Clyde 
was e.xpected on Monday?" 

“Yes, miss — I told them Sir Percival Clyde was coming. I hope there 
was no harm in it. 1 hope I didn't do wiong." 

“Oh, no, no harm. Come, Mr Hartright, Hannah will begin to think 
us ill the w'ay, if we interrupt her any longer over her work.” 

We stopped and looked at one another, the moment we were alone 
again. 

“Is there any doubt in your mind fi(rd\ Miss Halcombe?” 

“Sir Percival Clyde shall remove that doubt, Mr. Hartright — or Laura 
Fairlie shall never be his wife " 


XV 

As we walked round to the front of the house, a fly from the railwa^' ap- 
proached us along the drive. Miss Halcombe waited on the door-steps un- 
til the fly drew up; and then advanced to shake hands with an old gen- 
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tleman, who got out briskly the moment the steps were let down. Mr. Gil- 
more had arrived. 

I looked at him, when we were introduced to each other, with an in- 
terest and a curiosity which I could hardly conceal. This old man, was to 
remain at Limmeridge House after I had left it ; he was to hear Sir Perci- 
val Glyde’s explanation, and was to give Miss Halcombe the assistance of 
his experience in forming her judgment: he was to wait until the question 
of the marriage was set at rest; and his hand, if that question were de- 
cided in the affirmative, m\s to draw the settlement which bound Miss 
Fairlie irrevocably tocher engagement. Even then, when I knew nothing 
by comparison with what I know now, I looked at the family lawyer, with 
an interest which I had never felt before in the presence of any man 
breathing who was a total stranger to me. 

In the external appearance, ^Ir. Gilmore was the exact opposite of the 
conventional idea of an old lawyer. His complexion was llorid; his white 
hair was worn rather long, and kept carefully i)rushed; his black toat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, fitted him with perfect neatness, his white cravat 
was carefully tied: and his lavender-coloured kid gloves might have 
adorned the hands of a fashionable clergyman, without fear and without 
reproach. His manners were pleasantly marked by the formal grace and 
refinement of the old school of politeness, quickened by the invigorating 
sharpness and readiness of a man w’hose business in life obliges him al- 
ways to keep his faculties in good working order. A sanguine constitu- 
tion and fair prospects to begin wdth; a long subsecjuent career of credit- 
able and comfortable prosperity; a cheerful, diligent, widely respected 
old age — such were the general impressions I derived from my introduc- 
tion to Mr. Gilmore; and it is but fair to him to add, that the knowledge 
I gained by later and better experience only tended to confirm them. 

I left the old gentleman and Miss Halcombe \o enter the house to- 
gether, and to talk of family matters undisturbed by the restraint of a 
stranger’i, presence. 'Fhey crossed the hall on their way to the drawing- 
room; and I descended the steps again, to wander about the garden alone 

My hours were numbeicd at Limmeridge House*, my cle[)arlure the 
next morning was irrevocably settled, my share in the investigatifm 
which the anonymous letter had rendered necessary was at an end. No 
harm could be done to any one but myself, if I let my heart loose again, 
for the little time that w:ls left me, from the cold cruelty of restraint 
which necessity had forced me to inflict upon it, and took my farewell of 
the scenes w’hich were associated with the brief dream-time of my haf)- 
piness and my love. 

I turned instinctively to the walk beneath my study window, whore I 
had seen her the evening before wdth her little dog, and followed llu* 
path which her dear feet had trodden so often, till 1 came to the wicket 
gate that led into her rose garden. The winter bareness spread drearily 
over it now. The flowers that she had taugh^ me to distinguish by iheir 
names, the flowers that I had taught her to paint from, were gone; and 
the tiny white paths that led between the beds, were damp and green aJ- 
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ready. I went on to the avenue of trees, where we had breathed together 
the warm fragrance of August evenings; where we had admired together 
the myriad combinations of shade and sunlight that dappled the ground 
at our feet. The leaves fell about me from the groaning branches, and the 
earthy decay in the atmosphere chilled me to the bones. A little farther 
on, and I was out of the grounds, and following the lane that wound 
gently upward to the nearest hills. The old felled tree by the wayside, 
on which we had sat to rest, was sodden with rain; and the tuft of ferns 
and grasses which I had drawn for her, nestling under the rough stone 
wall in front of us, had turned to a pool of water, stagnating round an is- 
land of draggled weeds. 1 gained the summit of the hill; and looked at 
the view’ which we had so often admired in the happier time. It was cold 
and barren — it w’as no longer the view that I remembered. The sunshine 
of her presence was far from me, the charm of her voice no longer mur- 
mured in my ear. She had talked to me. on the spot from which I now 
looked down, of her father, w'ho w'as her last surviving parent; had told 
me hfiw’ fond of each other they had been, and how* sadly she mis.sed him 
still, when she entered certain rooms in the hou.c, and when she took 
up forgotten occupations and amusements w’lth which he had been as- 
Micialed. Was tin \iew’ that I had seen, while listening to those words, 
the view’ ih.*' i «\v now, standing on the hdl-top by myself? I turned, 
and left it , 1 wound n / way back again, o\er the moor, and round the 
.sand-hills, down to the lieach 1 here was the white rage of the surf, and 
the mult itiul. nous glory of tlie leaping waves — but w’here w’as the place 
on which ^he had emee Ir wn idle figuies wath her para.‘^ol in th% sand; the 
place wiiere we had together, while .•'he talked to me about myself and 
my home, while she a'^kcd me a womans minutely observant questions 
about my mother and my ^I'jter, aiKl innocently wondered whether I 
should e\er Iea\e my lonely ( hambeis and ha\e a wife and a house of my 
own''' Wind and wa\e had long .>iiKe smoothed out the trace of her 
which .she had leit in tho-e marks on the sard. I looked over the wide 
monotony of the seaside pio^peit, ai d the place in which we two had 
idled away the sunny hours wa^. a^' lo^t to me as if I had never known it, 
as strange to me as if I stood already on a foreign shore. 

The empty Mlence of the benh -truck cold to my heart. I returned to 
the house and the garden, wheie traces were left to speak of her at every 
turn. 

On the west terrace walk 1 met Mr Gilmore. He was evidently in 
search of nu\ for he ciuukened hi.s pace when we caught sight of each 
other. 1 he .slate of my spuit- bitle fitted me for the society of a stranger. 
But the meeting was^nc\ liable and I resigned myself to make the best 
of It. 

“You are the very |H'rs(.n I .wanted to see," said the old gentleman. “I 
had two words to .say to vmi, my dear sir, and. if you have no o! jec- 
tion. 1 will avail mvselt c')f the present opporlunitv. To put it pLmly, 
Miss Halcombe and I have been talking over family affairs— affairs 
which are the ca*’se of my being here — and, in the course of our con- 
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versation, she was naturally led to tell me of this unpleasant matter con- 
nected with the anonymous letter, and of the share which you have most 
creditably and properly taken in the proceedings so far. That share, I 
quite understand, gives you an interest which you might not otherwise 
have felt, in knowing that the future' management of the investigation, 
which you have begun, will be placed in safe hands. My dear sir, make 
yourself quite easy on that point — it will be placed in my hands.” 

“You are, in every w'ay, Mr. Gilmore, much fitter to advise and to act 
in the matter than I am. Is it an indiscretion, on my part, to ask if you 
have decided yet on a course of proceeding?” 

“So far as it is possible to decide, Mr. Hartright, I have decided. I 
mean to send a copy of the letter, accompanied by a statement of the 
circumstances, to Sir Percival Clyde’s solicitor in London, with whom I 
have some acquaintance. The letter itself I shall keep here, to show to 
Sir Percival as soon as he arrives. The tracing of the two women I have 
already provided for, by sending one of Mr. Fairlie s servant.^ — a confi- 
dential person — to the station to make inquiries* the man has his money 
and his directions, and he will follow the women in the event of his find- 
ing any clue. This is all that can be done until Sir Percival comes on 
Monday. I have no doubt myself that every explanation which can be 
cxp)ected from a gentleman and a man of honour, he will readily give. 
Sir Percival stands very high, sir — an eminent position, a reputation 
above suspicion — I feel quite easy about results; quite easy, 1 am re- 
joiced to assure you. Things of this sort happen constantly in my ex- 
perience. Anonymous letters — unfortunate woman — sad state of so- 
ciety. I don’t deny that there are peculiar complications in this case, 
but the case itself is, most unhappily, common — common.” 

“I am afraid, Mr. Gilmore, I have the misfortune to differ from you 
in the view I take of the case.” 

“Just so, my dear sir — just so. I am an old man, and I take the prac- 
tical view. You are a young man, and you take the romantic view. Let 
us not dispute about our views. I live, professionally, in an atmosphere 
of disputation, ilr. Hartright: and I am only too glad to escape from it, 
as I am escaping here. We will wait for events — yes, yes, yes: we will 
wait for events. Charming place, this. Good shooting? Probably not- - 
none of Mr. Fairlie s land is preserved, I think. Charming pUce, though, 
and delightful people. You draw and paint, I hear, Mr. Hartright"'' En- 
viable accomplishment. What style?" 

We dropped into general conversation — or, rather, Mr. Gilmore talked, 
and I listened. My attention was far from him, and from the topics on 
which he discoursed so fluently. The solitary walk of the hist tuo houis 
had wrought its effect on me — it had set the idea in my mind of hasten- 
ing my departure from Limmeridge House. Why should I prolong the 
hard trial of saying farewell by one unnecessary minute? W'hat further 
service was required of me by any one? There was no useful purpose to 
be served by my stay in Cumberland; there was no restriction of time 
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in the permission to leave which my employer had granted to me. Why 
not end it, there and then? 

I determined to end it. There were some hours of daylight still left— 
there was no reason why my journey back to London should not begin 
on that afternoon. 1 made the brst civil excuse that occurred to me fot 
leaving Mr. (jilmore, and returned at once to the house. 

On my way up to my own room, 1 met Miss Halcombe on the stairs. 
She saw, by the hurry of my movements and the change in my manner^ 
that I had some n(*w' pur|)ose in view , and asked what had happened. 

I told her the reasons which induced me to think of ha.stening my de- 
parture, exactly as I have told them here 

“No, no, .she s«iid, earnestly and kindly, “leave us like a friend; 
break bread with us once more Stay here and dine; stay here and help 
us to spend our last evening with yf)ii as happily, as like our first eve- 
nings, as we can Tt is my invitation. Mrs Vesey's invitation ” she 

hesitated a little, and then added, ‘‘Lauras invitation as well.” 

I promised to remain God knows J had no wish to leave even the 
shadow of a sijrrow’ful impression with any one of them. 

My own room was the best place for me till the dinner-bell rang. J 
waited there till it w^as time to go downstairs. 

1 had not to Miss Fiirlie— 1 had not even seen her — all that 

day. The firsi meeting with her, when 1 entered ^he drawing-room, was 
a hard trial to her seli-control and to mine She, too, had done her best 
to make our last evening renew’ the golden bygone lime — the time that 
could never come again. She had put on the dress which I used to admire 
more than any otb r uiat she pos'^es^^ed — a dark olue silk, trimmed 
cjuainlly and pieltil> wdth old-fashioned lace, she came forward to meet 
me with her former readiness, she gave me her hand with the frank, in- 
nocent goodwill of happier da\''. d he cold fingers that trembled round 
mine, the [)ale cheeks willi a bimhl red spot burning in the midst of 
them: the faint .smile that slnnzgleil to live on her lips and died away 
from them while I looked at it, told me at what sacrifice of herself her 
outward composure was maintained My heart could take her no closer 
to me, or I should lia\e lo\ed her then as I had never loved her yet. 

Mr. (iilmure was a great as-istance to us. He was in high good-humour, 
and he led the coiuersaiKm with unilagging .spirit. Miss Halcombe sec- 
onded him reMiluiely. and 1 dul all 1 could to follow her example. The 
kind blue eyes whiise '^lightest diaiiize of expression I had learned to 
interpret so well, looked at me appealingly when we first sat dowm to 
table. Help my sister— the ^weet, anxious face seemed to say— help my 
sister and you wall help wc 

We got through the dinm ’ . to all outward appearance at least, happily, 
enough. When the ladies had risen fiom table, and Mr. Gilmore and I 
were left alone in the diniim-room, a new interest presented itself to oc- 
cupy our attention, and to give me an opportunity of quieting my' :f b) 
a few minutes of needful and welcome silence. The servant who had been 
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despatched to trace Anne Catherick and Mrs. Clements returned with 
his report, and was shown into the dining-room immediately. 

“Well,^^ said Mr. Gilmore, “what have you found oiit^’^ 

*‘I have found out, sir,” answ’ered the man, “that both the w’omqn took 
tickets, at our station here, for Carlisle.” 

“You went to Carlisle, of course, when you heard that'-'” 

“I did, sir; but I am sorry to say 1 could find no further trace of them.” 

“You inquired at the lailvvay.^’’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And at the different inns"'*” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“.And you left the statement 1 wrote for you, at the |ioliie station?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“Well, my frieiul, you have done all you tould. and 1 liave done all 
I could; and there the matter must re.^t till further notue. We have 
played our trump cards, Mr. Hartright,” continued the old gentleman, 
when the servant had withdrawn. “For the jire^eiit, at least, the wnmem 
have outmanceuvred us, and our only resource, lunv, is to w’ait till Sir 
Percival Glyde comes here on Monday ne\t Wont \ou fill your glass 
again? Good bottle of port, that — sound, substantial old wine. I have 
got better in rny own cellar, though ” 

We returned to the drawing-room — the room in which the happiest 
evenings of my life had been passed, the room which, after this Ire-t 
night, I was never to see again. Its aspect was altered smee the days had 
shortened and the weather had grown cold. 1 he gla^s doors on the terrace 
side were closed, and hidden by thick curtains. Instead of the soft twi- 
light obscurity, in which we used to sit, the bright radiant glow of lamp- 
light now dazzled my eyes. .All w'as changed — indoors and out, all was 
changed. 

Miss Halcombe and Mr. Gilmore sat down together at the card-table 
Mrs. V'esey took her customary chair. There was no restraint on the dis- 
posal of their e\ening, and I felt the restraint on the dispo.sal of mine all 
the more painfully from obsercing it. I .saw’ Miss Fairlie lingering near 
the music-stand 'I'he time had been when 1 might have joined her there 
I waited irresolutely — I knew neither where to go nor what to do next 
She cast one quick glance at me, took a piece of music suddenly from the 
stand, and came towards me of her owm accord 

“Shall I play some of those little melodies of Mozart’s which you used 
to like so much?” she asked, opening the music nervously, and looking 
down at it while she spoke. 

Before I could thank her, she hastened to the [li.ino 'I'he chair near it. 
which I had always been accustomed to occupy, stood empty. She struck 
a few chords — then glanced round at me- -then looked ba(k again at her 
music. 

“Won’t you take your old place’-'” she said, speaking very abrupti), 
and in very low tones. 

“I may take it on the last night,” I answered. 
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She did not reply: she kept her attention riveted on the music — mu- 
sic which she knew by memory, which she had played over and over 
again, in former limes, without the book. I only knew that she had heard 
me, 1 only knew that she was aware of my being close to her, by seeing 
the red spot on the cheek that was nearest to me, fade out, and the face 
grow pale all c)ver. 

“1 am very sorry you are going,’’ she said, her voice almost sinking to 
d whisper, her eyes looking more and more intently at the music: her 
tingeis ilying over the keys of the piano with a ‘Strange, feverish energy 
which I had never nolued in hei before 

‘‘I shall remember tho^'C* kind words. Miss kairlie, long after to- 
morrow has come ami gone " 

The [lalene^^ grew wIiiUm* on her bae, and she turned it farther away 
from me. 

“Don’t siieak of lo-morrow," she said ‘Let the music speak to us 
of to-night, 111 a liappicr language than our^^ ' 

Her li[)>. tieml)led-a faint sigh fluttererl from them, which she tried 
vainly to suiipress Her fingers wavered cm the p\ino, she struck a false 
note, confused lHTs<‘lf in trving to set il right, and dropped her hands 
*ingiily on her Lip Miss Hah ombe and Mi (iilmore looked up in aston- 
ishment frn*:. . ( ud-table at which they were playing. Even Mrs 

Vesey, do/ing in hei /lair, woke at the sudden cessation of the music, 
and inquired what had ha[)pened 

“You pla> at wln-t, M** Hartright*-' a^ktd Miss Ilalcombe, with her 
eyes directed ^'igmfic Mt’; at 'In place 1 occiqned 

I knew wliai •^he . Mnt , 1 Lm w •-l.e wa= right, and I rose at once to 
go to the card-table As 1 Iclt the piami. Miss Fairlie turned a page of 
the musu , and touched the key^ again wi'h a surer hand 

‘ I V/// plav It, ' she said, strikmg the notes almost passionately. ‘T 
7i*/// play 1! on the la'^l night 

“(V>me, Mrs \'esv*y/ ^aici Mi^.^ flaltcunb", “Mr. Gilmore and I are 
tired ot ecarte- come ami be Mr Ilaitrights partner at whist.’' 

The old lawver ‘^miled vatiie ally Ties had been the winning hand, and 
he had just lurneci up a king He evidently attiibuted Miss Halcombe s 
abrupt chiinge in the caul-table arrangements to a lady s inability to 
play the losing game 

'Fhe rest of ilu' evening p without .. word or a look from her. She 
kei)t her place* at the piano, and I kept mine at the card-table. She played 
unintermittiiigly- plavvd a-- it the niiiMC was her only refuge from her- 
self Sometimes’ her ii’ngei\s icukhed the notes with a lingering fondness, 
a soft, plaintive, dving tcmU'riv'ss, 'imitterably beautiful and mournful 
to hear- *-somet lines, thev i.ua'ved and failed her, or hurried over the in- 
strument mechanic allv. as it their task was a burden to them But still, 
change and waver a.s 'thev might in the expression they imparled tc the 
music, their resolution t^ pLiv never faltered. She only rose froiu the 
piano when we all rose to say good-night. 
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Mrs. Vesey was the nearest to the door, and the first to shake hands 
with me. 

“I shall not see you again, Mr. Hartright,’’ said the old lady. “I am 
truly sorry you are going away. You have been very kind and attentive; 
and an old woman, like me, feels kindness and attention. I wish you hap- 
py, sir — I wish you a kind good-bye.^' 

Mr. Gilmore came next. 

“I hope we shall have a future opportunity of bettering our acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Hariright. You quite understand about that little matter of 
business being safe in* my hands? Yes, yes, of course. Bless me, how cold 
it is! Don’t let me keep you at the door. Bon voyage, my dear sir — hon 
voyage, as the French say.’’ 

Miss Halcombe followed. 

“Half-past seven to-morrow morning,” she said: then added, in a 
whisper, “I have heard and seen more than you think. Your conduct to- 
night has made me your friend for life." 

Miss Fairlie came last. I could not trust myself to look at her. when 
I took her hand, and when I thought of the next morning 

“My departure must be a very early one," I said. “I shall be gone. 
Miss Fairlie, before you ’’ 

“Xo, no," she interposed hastily; *‘not before I am out of my room. I 
shall be down to breakfast with Marian. I am not so ungrateful, not ‘sO 
forgetful of the past three months ’’ 

Her voice failed her: her hand closed gently round mine— then drop- 
ped it suddenly. Before I could say, “Good-night," she was gt>ne 

The end comes fast to meet me — comes inevitably, a.s the liiiht of the 
last morning came at Limmeridge House. 

It was barely half-pa.st seven when I went downstan>— but I found 
them both at the bre^ikfast-table waiting for me. In the chill air, m the 
dim light, in the ghxjrny morning silence of the house, ue three sat dn\Mi 
together, and tried lo eat, tried to talk. The struggle to preserve appeal - 
ances was hopeless and useless, and I ro.se to end it. 

As I held out my hand, as Miss Halcombe, whf) was nearest tn me. 
took it, Miss Fairlie turned away suddenly, and hurried from the r(*oni 

“Better so," said Miss Halcombe, when the do(jr had closed, “lietter ms 
for you and for her.’ 

I waited a moment before I could speak — it was hard to lose her, 
without a parting word, or a parting look. I controlled myself, 1 tried to 
take leave of Miss Hale mbe in fitting term.s; but all the farewell word.s 
I would fain have spoken, dwindled to one sentence. 

“Have I deserved that you .should write to me?’’ was all I could say 

“You have nobly deserved everything that 1 can do for you, as long 
as we both live. Whatever the end is, you shall know it.” 

“And if I can ever be of help again, at any future time, long after the 
memory of my presumption and my folly is forgotten ” 
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I could add no more. My voice faltered, my eyes moistened, in spite 
of me. 

She caught me by both hands — she pressed them with the strong, 
steady grasp of a man — her dark eyes glittered — her brown complexion 
flushed deep the force and energy of her face glowed and grew beau- 
tiful with the pure inner light of her generosity and her pity. 

“I will trust you — if ever the time comes, I will trust you as my friend 
and her friend; as my brother and her brother.’’ She stopped; drew me 
nearer to her— the fearless, nol)le creature — touched my forehead, sister- 
like, with her lips ; and called me by my Christian name. “God bless you, 
Walter! ” she said. “Wait here alone, and compose yourself — I had better 
not stay, for both our sakes, I had better see you go from the balcony 
upstairs.” 

She left the room. I turned away towards the window, where nothing 
faced me but the lonely autumn landscape — I turned away to master my- 
self, before I, too, left the room in my turn, and left it for ever. 

A minute passed — it could hardly have been more — when I heard the 
door open again softly, and the rustling of a woman’s dress on the carpet 
moved towards me. My heart beat violently as I turned round. Miss 
p'airlie was approaching me from the farther end of the room. 

She stopped »nd hesitated, when our eyes met, and when she saw that 
we were alone. Then, s\ith that courage which women lose so often in the 
small emergency, and so .seldom in the great, she came on nearer to me, 
strangely pale and strangely quiet, drawing one hand after her along the 
table by which she walked, and holding something at her side, in the 
other, which W’as h’' len by the folds of her dress. 

‘T only went into lue drawing-room,” she said, “to look for this. It may 
remind you of yf)ur visit here, and of the friends you leave behind you. 
You told me I had improved very much when I did it — and I thought 
you might like ” 

She turned her head away, .ind offered me a little sketch drawn 
throughout by her own pencil, of the summer-house in which wre had first 
met. The paper trembled in her hand as she held it out to me — trembled 
in mine, as I took it from her 

I was afraid io say what I felt~T only answered: “It shall never leave 
»e; all my life long it shall be the treasure that I prize most. I am very 
grateful for it — very grateful to yuu, for not letting me go away without 
bidding you gcKxl-bye ” 

“Oh!” she said inmxently, ‘ how could I let you go, after we have 
passed so many happy days together ' 

“Those days may never return. Miss Fairlie— my way of life pid yours 
are very far apart. But if a Mme should come, when the devotion of my 
whole heart and soul and strength will give you a moment's happiness, 
or spare you a moment’s sorrow, will you try to remember the poor draw- 
ing-master who has taught you? Miss Halcombe has promised to ' u«t 
me — will you promise, too?’’ 
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The farewell sadness in the kind blue eyes shone dimly through her 
gathering tears. 

‘T promise it,” she said, in broken tones. “Oh, don’t look at me like 
that! I promise it with all my heart.” 

I ventured a little nearer to her, and held out rny hand 

“You have many friends who love you, Miss Fairlie. Your happy fu- 
ture is the dear object of many hopes. May I say, at parting, that it is 
the dear object of wy hopes too?” 

The tears flowed fast down her cheeks. She rested one trembling hand 
on the table to steady herself, while she gave me the other. I took it in 
mine — I held it fast. My head dropped over it, my tears fell on it, my 
lips pressed it — not in love; oh, not in love, at that last moment, but in 
the agony and the self-abandonment of despair 

“For God’s sake, leave me’" she said faintly. 

The confession of her heart s secret burst from her in those pleading 
words. I had no right to hear them, no right to answer them they were 
the words that banished me, in the name i>f her sacred weakness, from 
the room. Tt was all over. I dropped her hand. I said no more 'I'lie blind- 
ing tears shut her out from my eyes, and I dashed them away to look at 
her for the last time. One look as she >ank into a chair, a.s her arms fell 
on the table, as her fair head dro[)ped on them wearily One farewell 
look; and the door had closed upon her — the great gulf of reparation 
had opened bet\%een u.s — the image of Laura Fairlie w:is a memory of 
the past already. 


The End of HartrighTs Narrative, 



The Story continued hy Vinclnt Gilmore, of 
Chinn fry Lanc^ Soltcitor 

I 

I WRITE these lines at the* rcfjuest of my fiiend, Mr Waller Hartright. 
They arc* intended \’ a d( '^cnjition of ccriain events which se- 

riously aflecttd Mi^'^ ImiiIic - mi* ksL-, and \\hKh took place after the 
period of Ml ilarliights d(*[)aitiire from Limmeridge House. 

Iheie no need for riie to sj} whether my own opinion does or does 
not .sanction tlu* di.si losuie f)f the reniaikable family story, of which my 
iitirialiM* f«»rins .in inijxirtant comjxment part. Mr. Hartright has taken 
that re''[>onMl)i]it\' on him-^elf. and c !r(.um^tances yet to be related will 
sln>w that he has amply earned the ridit to do so, if he chooses to exer- 
cise it. The 1)1 in he h is adopted ff)r pre^-enting the story to others, in the 
most tuUhial and .nost Mvid manner, reijuires that it should be told, 
at each ‘'Ucce^si\e sla^e in the march of e\ents, by the persons who were 
directly concerne ! in thn-^e events at the time of their occurrence. My 
appearame here, as narratoi, is tlu* nece^^ary consequence of this ar- 
rangement. I was • nt during the sojourn of Sir I^ercival Clyde in 
Guniberland. and \' personally concerned m one important result of his 
short residence under Mr Fairlie\ roof It i.s my duty, therefore, to add 
these* new links to the chain of ewots and to take up the chain itself at 
the point where, for the present only, Mr Hartright has dropped it. 

I arrived I-imnieridgc House on Friday ihe .second of November. 

My object was to remain ai Mr. Fairlie s until the arrival of Sir Per- 
cival Clyde. If that event led to the appointment of any given day fot 
Sir FeicivaFs union with Miss Fairlie, I was to take the necessary im 
structions back with me to London, and to occupy myself in drawing the 
lady’s marriage-settlement 

On the Friday I was not favoured by Mr. Fairlie with an interview. He 
had been, or had fancieil himself to lu*, an invalid for years past, and 
he was not well enough to receive me. Miss Halcombe w’as the first mem- 
ber of the family whom 1 .s,iw She met me at the house door, and intro- 
duced me to Mr. Hart right, who had been staying at Limmeridge for 
some time past. 

I did not sec Miss Fairlie until later in the day, at dinner-time. She 
was not looking well, and I was .'^oiry to observe it. She is a sweet, Ir able 
girl, as amiable and attentive to every one about her as her excellent mo- 
ther used to be — though, personally speaking, she takes after her fa- 
ther. Mrs. FairlL had dark eyes and hair; and her elder daughter, Miss 
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Halcombe, strongly reminds me of her. Miss Fairlie played to us in the 
evening — not so well as usual, I thought. We had a rubber at whist; a 
mere profanation, so far as play was concerned, of that noble game. I 
had been favourably impressed by Mr. Hartright, on our first introduc- 
tion to one another; but I soon discovered that he was not free from the 
social failings incidental to his age. There are three things that none of 
the young men of the present generation can do. They can’t sit over their 
wine; they can’t play at whist; and they can't pay a lady a compliment. 
Mr. Hartiight w'as no exception to the general rule. Otherwise, even in 
those early days and on that short acquaintance, he struck me as being 
a modest and gentlemanlike young man. 

So the Friday passed. I say nothing about the more serious matters 
which engaged my attention on that day — the anonymcnis letter to Miss 
Fairlie; the measures I thought it right to adopt when the matter was 
mentioned to me; and the conviction I entertained that every possible 
explanation of the circumstances would be readily afforded by Sir Per- 
cival Clyde, having all been fully noticed, as I understand, in the nar- 
rative which precedes this. 

On the Saturday, Mr. Hartright had left before 1 got down to break- 
fast. Miss Fairlie kept her room all day, and Miss Halcombe appeared 
to me to be out of spirits. The house was not what it used to be in the 
time of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Fairlie. I took a walk by myself in the fore- 
noon; and looked about at some of the places which I saw^ when I whs, 
staying at Limmeridge to transact family business, more than thirty 
years since. They w^re not what they used to be either. 

At tw"o o’clock Mr. Fairlie sent to say he was w^ell enough to see me 
He had not altered, at any rate, since I first knew him His talk wi\^ 
the same purpose as usual — all about himself and his ailments, his won- 
derful coins, and his matchless Rembrandt etchings. The moment 1 tried 
to speak of the business that had brought me to his house, he shut his 
eyes and said I “upset” him. I persisted in upsetting him by returning 
again and again to the subject. All I could ascertain was tHat he looked on 
his niece's marriage as a settled thing, that her father had sanctioned it, 
that he sanctioned it himself, that it was a desirable marriage, and that 
he should be personally rejoiced when the w’orry of it w^as over. As to the 
settlements, if I would consult his niece, and afterwarrU di\e as deeply 
as I pleased into my own knowledge of the family affairs, and get every- 
thing ready, and limit his share in the business, as guardian, to saying, 
Yes, at the right moment — why, of course he would meet my view';, and 
everybody else s views, with infinite plecLsure. In the meantime, there 1 
saw him, a helpless sufferer, confined to his room Did I think he looked 
as if he wanted teasing? No. Then why tease him? 

I might, perhaps, have been a little astonished at this extraordinary 
absence of all self-assertion on Mr. Fairlie s part, in the character of 
guardian, if my knowledge of the family affairs had not been sufficient 
to remind me that he was a single man, and that he had nothing more 
than a life-interest in the Limmeridge property. As matters stood, there- 
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fore, I was neither surprised nor disappointed at the result of the inter- 
view. Mr. Fairlie had simfdy justified my expectations — and there was 
an end of it. 

Sunday was a dull d*iy, out of doors and in. A letter arrived for me 
from Sir Percival Clyde’s solicitor, acknowledging the receipt of my copy 
of the anonymous letter, and niy accomfianying statement of the case. 
Miss Fail lie joined us in the afternoon, looking pale and depressed, and 
altogether unlike herself. J h.ul her, and ventured on a 

delicate allusion to Sir IVr(.i\cil She listened, and said nothing. All other 
subjects she pursued villingly, hut this subject she allowed to drop. 1 
began to doubt \^hether she might not be repenting of her engagement 
— just as 3 ^oung ladies often do, ^\hcn repentance comes too late. 

On Monday Sir iVrcival (jlyde armed 

J found him to be a most f)^ep^S'^c■*'^l^g man, so far as manners and ap- 
pearances were concerned. He lookerl rather older than I had expected: 
his head being bald over the forehead and his face somewhat marked 
and worn. Hut h\< miwements were active and his spirits as high as a 
young man\ His meeting with Mi*-- Halcombe was delightfully hearty 
and unaffected, and his rccefition of me, upon my being presented to 
him, was m) easy and pIcM-ant that we got on together like old friends. 
Miss Fairlie not with us when he armed, but she entered the room 
about ten mmuie' idterward- Sir iVrcual ro-e and paid his compli- 
ments with perfect grace Hi^- eMdent concern on seeing the change for 
the worse in the young lady's look-^ was expressed with a mixture of 
lendeine^^s jnd lespet I willi an inris^uniing deluacy of tone, voice, and 
manner, which du^ eeju il ciecht to hi- good breeding and his gc^cKl sense. 
I was lather siirpri‘-c*rl, under tht'-e circumstances, to that ]Miss Fair- 
lie continued to bc' con-tiainc'd ,ii d unt'a\v m hi- presence, and that she 
took the fir-t opp<»rtunily of Icxmag the room again. Sii TV^cival neither 
noticed the re>tiaint in hc’r reception of him, nor her sudden wnthdraw’al 
from our society He had not nbnudexi hi'' attentions on her while she 
was j^resent, a»nl he did not emb.nra-.'s Mi-- Halcombe by air>' allusion to 
liei de|)ailiiro when shc^ wa- gone Hi" tact and taste were never at fault 
on this oT any (’>tlu*i oeca'^ion while I wa- in his company at Limmeridge 
House 

\" Mxm as Mi.s Faiilie had Ic it the loom, he spared us all embarrass- 
ment on the subject of the* ancuunious letter, by adverting to it of his 
own accord He had sloppt'd in Lcuidon on his w'ay from Hampshire, had 
seen his solicitoi . had lead the dociimcMils forwarded by me, and had 
travelled on to Cumberland, anxioii" to satisfy our minds by the speed- 
iest and fullest explanalicwi that wo’^ds coulci convey. On hearing him 
express himself to thi.s effect, 1 offered him the original letter, w’hich I 
had kept for his inspection He thanked me, and declined to look at it; 
saying that he had seen the copy, and that he was quite walling 1 ^ leave 
the original in our hands 

The statement itself, on wdiich he immediately entered, was as simple 
and satisfactory as I had all along anticipated it would be 
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Mrs. Catherick, he informed us, had, in past years, laid him under 
some obligations for faithful services rendered to his family connections 
and to himself. She had been doubly unfortunate in being married to a 
husband who had deserted her, and in having an only child whose mental 
faculties had been in a disturbed condition from a very early age. Al- 
though her marriage had removed her to a part of Hampshire far'<listant 
from the neighbourhood in wdiich Sir Percival's property was situated, he 
had taken care not to lose sight of her; his friendly feeling towards the 
poor w'oman, in consideration of her past services, having been greatly 
strengthened by his admiration of the patience and courage with which 
she supported her calamities. In course of time, the symptoms of mental 
affliction in her unhappy daughter increased to such a serious extent as 
to make it a matter of necessity to place her under proper medical care. 
Mrs. Catherick herself recognised this necessity; but she also felt the 
prejudice common to persons occupying her respectable station, against 
allowing her child to be admitted, as a pauper, into a public Asylum. Sir 
Percivai had respected this prejudice, as he respected honest independ- 
ence of feeling in any rank of life; and had resolved to mark his grateful 
sense of Mrs. Catherick ’s early attachment to the interests of himst'lf and 
his family, by defraying the expense of her daughter’s maintenance in a 
trustworthy private Asylum. To her mother s regret, and to his own re- 
gret, the unfortunate creature had discovered the .share which circum- 
stances had induced him to take in placing her under restraint, and had 
conceived the most intense hatred and distrust of him in consequence. 
To that hatred and distrust — which had expressed itself in various ways 
in the .Asylum — the anonymous letter, written after her escape, was 
plainly attributable. If Miss Halcombc’s or Mr. Gilmore's recollection of 
the document did not confirm that view, or if they wished for any addi- 
tional particulars about the .Asylum (the address of which he mentioned, 
as well as the names and addresses of the two doctors on whose certifi- 
cates the patient w'as admitted), he was ready to answer any question 
and to clear up any uncertainty. He had done his duty to the unhappy 
young woman, by instructing his solicitor to spare no expense in tracing 
her, and in restoring her once more to medical care, and he was now only 
anxious to do his duty towards Miss Fairlie and towards her family, in 
the same plain, straightforward way. 

I was the first to speak in answer to this appeal. My own course was 
plain to me. It is the great beauty of the Law that it can dispute any hu- 
man statement, made under any circumstances, and reduced to any form. 
If I had felt profe:5Sionally called upon to set up a case against Sir Per- 
civai Clyde, on the strength of his own explanation, I could have done 
so beyond all doubt. But my duty did not lie in this direction: my func- 
tion was of the purely judicial kind. I was to weigh the explanation we 
had just heard; to allow all due force to the high reputation of the gen- 
tleman who offered it, and to decide honestly whether the probabilities, 
on Sir Percival’s own showing, were plainly with him, or plainly against 
him. My own conviction was that they were plainly with him; and I 
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accordingly declared that his explanation was, to my mind, unquestion- 
ably a satisfactory one. 

Miss Halcombe, after looking at me very earnestly, said a few words, 
on her side, to the same effect — with a certain hesitation of manner, how- 
ever, which the circumstances did not seem to me to warrant. I am un- 
able to say, positively, whether Sir Percival noticed this or not. My opin- 
ion is that he did ; seeing that he pointedly resumed the subject, although 
he might now, with all propriety, have allowed it to drop. 

“If my plain statement of facts had only been addressed to Mr. Gil- 
more,^’ he said, “I should consider any further reference to this unhappy 
matter as unnecessary. I may fairly expect Mr. Gilmore, as a gentleman, 
to believe me on my word, and when he has done me that justice, all 
discussion of the subject between us has come to an end. But my posi- 
tion with a lady is not the same 1 owe to her, what I would concede to no 
man alive — a proof of the truth of my assertion. You cannot ask for that 
proof, Miss Halcombe, and it is therefore my duty to you, and still more 
to Miss F'airlie, to offer it. May I beg that you will write at once to the 
mother of this unfortunate woman — to Mrs. Catherick — to ask her for 
her testimony in support of the explanation which I have just offered to 
you?” 

I saw Miss Halcombe change colour, and look a little uneasy. Sir 
Percival^ suggestion, politely as it was expressed, appeared to her, as it 
appealed to nu, to point, \ery delicately, at the hesitation which her 
manner had b<‘traved a moment or two since 

“1 hope, Sir Percival, you don't do me the injustice to suppose that I 
distrust you^'^ f id cjuickly 

“Certainly not, Mi^^s Halcombe I make my proposal purely as an act 
of attention to you. Will you excuse my obstinacy if I still venture to 
press it^” 

He walked to the writing-table he spoke; drew a chair to it, and 
opened the paf>er case. 

‘ Let me beg you to write the note, " he said, “as a favour to me. It 
need not occupy you more than a few minutes. You have only to asK 
Mrs. Catherick two (luestioii'^ Fir^t, if her daughter w^as placed in the 
Asylum wdlh her knowledge an»l approval. Secondly, if the share I took 
in the matter was such a^^ to merit the e.^pression of her gratitude to- 
wards myself^ Mr. Gilmore s mind is at ease on this unpleasant subject, 
and your mind is at ease prav set my mind at ease also by writing the 
note.” 

“You oblige me to grant your request. Sir Percival, when I w^oiild much 
rather refuse it." With lhos<‘ words Miss Halcombe rose from her place 
and went to the writinc table Mr Percival thanked her, handed her a 
pen, and then walked awav towards the fireplace. Miss Fairlie's little 
Italian greyhound w'as lying on the rug. He held out his hand, and called 
to the dog good-humouredly 

“Come, Nina,” he said, “we remember each other, don't we^" 

The little beast, cowardly and cross-grained as pet-dogs usually are. 
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looked up at him sharply, shrank away from his outstretched hand, 
whined, shivered, and hid itself under a sofa. It was scarcely possible 
that he could have been put out by such a trifle as a dog’s reception of 
him — but I observed, nevertheless, that he walked away towards the 
window very suddenly. Perhaps his temper is irritable at times: If so, I 
can sympathise with him. My temper is irritable at times loo. 

Miss Halcombe was not long in writing the note. When it w'as done, 
she rose from the writing-table, and handed the open sheet of paper 
to Sir Percival. He bowed, took it from her, folded it u[) immediately, 
without looking at the contents; sealed it; wTote the address; and handed 
it back to her in silence. I never sawr anything more gracefully and more 
becomingly done in my life 

“You insist on my posting thi^ letter. Sir PercivaP” said Miss Hal- 
combe. 

“I beg you will post it/* he answered. “And now* that it is written and 
sealed up, allow' me to ask one or two last questions about the unhappy 
woman to whom it lefers. 1 ha\e read the communitation w'hich Mr. 
Gilmore kindly addre^^ed to my solicitor, de>cribing the circumstances 
under which the writer of the anonynnius lettei was identified Hut there 
are certain points to which that statement does not lefer. Did .\ime Cath- 
erick see Miss Faiilie'''** 

“Certainly not," leplied Mi.ss Halcombe. 

“Did she see vou"*' * 

“No.** 

“She .saw nobody from the house, then, e.xcept a certain Mr Harlright, 
who acculLiitally met with her in the Lhurchyard here''* 

“Nobody eb^e 

“Mr. Haririizhl was employcMl at Limmeiidge a^' a draw ing-ma.stei , 1 
belieNe'-* lie a member of one ol the Walei-C oloiir .'snt leiie^'*'’ 

“I belie\e he i". ’ answered Mis^ Halcombe 

He paused for a moment, as if he w'a.s thinking o\er the last answer, 
and then added — 

‘‘Did you find out where Anne Catherick was living, when she was in 
this neighbourhood" ' 

“Yes. At a farm on the moor, called Todd s ('orn(*r/' 

“It is a duty we all owe to the poor creatuie hcTM:*lf tf» trace her," con- 
tinued Sir Percival ‘.'she may have .said something at 'I odds ('orner 
which may help us to find her. 1 will go there, and make in(|Uirie*> on the 
chance. In the meantime, I cannot prevail on myself to discuss this 
painful subect with Miss Fairlie, may I beg. Miss Halcombe, that you 
will kindly undertake to give her the necessary explanation, deferring it 
of course until you have received the reply to that note-' ’ 

Mlss Halcombe promcsed to comply with his request He thanked her 
— nodded pleasantly — and left us to go and establish himself in his own 
room. As he opened the door, the cross-grained greyhound poked out 
her sharp muzzle from under the sofa, and barked and snapped at him. 
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“A good morning’s work, Miss Halcombe,” I said, as soon as we were 
alone. ‘^Here is an anxious day well ended already.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “no doubt. I am very glad your mind is satis- 
fied.” ^ 

“il/y mind! Surely, with that note in your hand, your mind is at ease 
too?” 

“Oh yes — how can it he otherwise? I know the thing could not be,” she 
went on, speaking more to herself than to me; “but I almost wish Walter 
Hartright had stayed here long enough to be present at the explanation, 
and to hear the proposal t(j me to write this note.” 

I was a little surprised — [)crhti})s a little piqued also, by these last 
words. 

“Events, it is true, connected Mr Hartright very remarkably with the 
affair of the letter, 1 said “and 1 readily admit that he conducted him- 
seH, all things considered, ^Mth great delicacy and discretion. But I am 
quite at a loss to understand what useful influence his presence could 
have exercised in relation to the effect of Sir Percival’s statement on your 
mind or mine 

“It was only a faiuy, she said ab'^ently “There is no need to discuss 
it, Mr (iilmore. Your e\[)erierKe ought to be, and is, the best guide I can 
desire ” 

I did no: aKv»;e*hf‘r like her thrusting tne \Nhole responsibility, in this 
maiked manner, on 1 yshouldeii) If Mr I* airlie had done it, I should not 
have been surprised But re'-olute. dear-minded Miss Halcombe was the 
very last pcT.son in the woilri whom 1 should ha\e expected to find shrink- 
ing from the expres (,f ,»[)inion t»f her own 

“If any doubts idl iroubU* you. ' I said, “why not mention them to 
me at once** Tell me plainly. ha\e \uu any reason to distrust Sir Percival 
(ilyde-' ' 

None what ever 

“!)(• you sfc anything improlhibK, oi t (ailradiclory, in his explana- 
tion^’ 

‘ How tan 1 say I do. allei the [)nM.i he has offered me of the truth of 
It-* Can there be belter testimon\ in his fa\our. Mr (iilmore, than the 
testimt)ny of the woman > moiiur' 

‘None belter If the answiT to _\our note of inquiry proves to be satis- 
faclor\ , I, fi>r one, cannot str what more any friend of Sir Percival s can 
1)ossi1j1\ expetl from him 

“ Then we will the note -re .-aid, rising to lea\e the room, “and 
dismiss all fuiihei reierentr to ihe subject, until the answer arrives. 
Don’t attach any weight to m\ hesitation. I can gi\e no better reason 
for it tlnm that i ha\e been • \er-,ji\ious about Laura lately, and anx- 
iety, Mr. Ciilmoie, uusettii- the strongest of us.” 

She left me abiuptl\ , her naliiially firm voice faltering as die spoke 
those last word.s. A sen'^iuve, \ehement, passionate natuie--a wot an of 
ten thousand in tliese trivial, superficial times. I had known hei troiil her 
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earliest years; I had seen her tested, as she grew up, in more than one 
trying family crisis, and my long experience made me attach an import- 
ance to her hesitation under the circumstances here detailed, which I 
should certainly not have felt in the case of another woman. I could see 
no cause for any uneasiness or any doubt; but she had made me. a little 
uneasy, and a little doubtful, nevertheless. In my youth, I should have 
chafed and fretted under the irritation of my own unreasonable state 
of mind. In my age, I knew better; and went out philosophicallv to walk 
it off. 


II 


We all met again at dinner-time. 

Sir Percival was in such boisterous high spirits that I hardly recognized 
him as the same man \^hose quiet tact, refinement, and good sense had 
impressed me so strongly at the interview of the morning. The only trace 
of his former self that I could detect, reappeared, every now and then, in 
his manner towards Miss Fairlie. A look or a word from her suspended 
his loudest laugh, checked his gayest flow of talk, and rendered him all 
attention to her, and to no one else at table, in an instant. Although he 
never openly tried to draw her into the conversation, he never lost the 
5lightest chance she gave him of letting her drift into it by accident, and 
of saying the words to her, under those favourable circumstances, which 
a man with less tact and delicacy would have pointedly addressed to 
her the moment they occurred to him. Rather to my surf)rise, Miss Fairlie 
appeared to sensible of his attentions, without being moved by them. 
She was a little confused from time to time, when he looked at her, or 
spoke tc her; but she never warmed towards him Rank, fortune, good 
breeding, good looks, the respect of a gentleman, and the devotion of a 
lover were all humbly'placed at her feet, and so far as appearances went, 
w^ere all offered m vain 

On the next day, the Tuesday, Sir PercivaJ WTiit in the morning (tak- 
ing one of the servants with him ;is a guide) to Todd*^ ('orner His in- 
quiries, as I afterwarcK heard, led to no results. On his return, he had an 
interview with Mr hairlie, and in the afternoon he and Miss Ilahornbe 
rode out together. X(jthmg else happened worthy of record. The evening 
passed as usual. There vwis no change in Sir Percival, and no change in 
Miss Fairlie. 

The Wednesday s jx)st brought with it an event — the reply from Mr.s. 
Catherick. I took a co{)y of the document, which I have preserved, and 
which I may as well pre.sent in this place. It ran as follows: — 

*^Madam, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, inquiring 
whether my daughter, Anne, was placed under medical superintendence 
witK my knowledge and approval, and whether the share taken in the 
matter by Sir Percival Clyde was such as to merit the expression of my 
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gratitude towards that gentleman Be pleased to accept my answer in 

the affirmative to both those questions, and believe me to remain, your 

obedient servant, 

“Jane Anne Catherick.’* 

Short, sharp, and to the point: in form, rather a business-like letter 
for a woman to write; in substance, as plain a confirmation as could be 
desired of Sir I^ercival (dyde’s statement. This was my opinion, and with 
certain minor reservations, Miss Hakombe’s opinion also. wSir Percival, 
when the letter was showm to him, did not appear to be struck by the 
sharp, short tone of it He told us that Mrs. ('atherick w’as a woman of 
few words, a clear-hearled, straightforward, unimaginative person, who 
wrote brielly and plainly, just as she sjioke. 

The next duty to be accomplished, nriw that t];ie answ’er had been re- 
ceK^ed, was to acquaint Miss Fairlie with Sir Perc ival’s explanation. Miss 
Halcoinbe had undertaken to do thi', and had left the room to go to 
her sister, when she suddenly returned ac^ain, and sat down by the easy- 
chair in which I was readirva the newspaper Sir Percival had gone out a 
minute Indore, to look at the stable^, and n») one was in the room but 
ourselves 

“I suppose we ha\e really and truly done all we cair^ ' she said, turning 
and twisting Mrs. ( 'atherick 's letter in hvi hand 

‘‘If we are friends of Sir Percival s, wh^ kni>w him and trust him, we 
have done all, and more than all. that is neie^s:iry.' 1 answered, a little 
annoyed by this return (jf her hesitaii(»n Hut if we are enemies w’ho sus- 
pect him ’’ 

“That alternati\r is not e\en to he thought of," she interposed “We 
are Sir IVrci\al s friends, and, ii i:c‘nerosit\ and forbearance can add to 
our regard for him, we ought to be .Sir IVn ival's admirers as well. 'S’ou 
know that he .saw^ Mr F*iirlie \c*''terday. and that he afterwards went 
out with me'** ’ 

“Yes. I saw you riding «iway toacllur 

“We began the ride by talking about Anne Calherick, and about the 
singular manner in which Mr Hartright met with her. But we soon 
drc>pped that subject, and Mr Percnal spfike next, in the most unselfish 
terms, of his engagement with Laura He s.iid he had observed that she 
W'as out of spirits, and he was willing, if not informed to the contrary, 
to attribute to that cause the alteiaUiui in her manner towards him dur- 
ing his piesent vi--it. If. howewi ineie was any more serious reason for 
the change, he would entre.it tliat no constraint might be placed on her 
inclinations either by Mr 1 .iiilie or by me. All he asked, in that case, 
was that .she would recall niiiicl. for the Lust time, what the circum- 
stances were under which the engagement between them was made, and 
what his conduct had been lii>m the beginning of the courtship to the 
present time If, after due retleclion on those two subjects, she s^.iously 
desired that he should wdihdraw' his pretensions to the honour of becom- 
ing her husband — and if she would tell him so plainly, with her own lips 
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— he would sacrifice himself by leaving her perfectly free to withdraw 
from the engagement/' 

“No man could say more than that, Miss Halcombe. As to my exp>e- 
rience, few men in his situation would have said as much." 

She paused after I had spoken those words, and looked at me with a 
singular e.xpression of perplexity and distress. 

“I accuse nobody and I suspect nothing," she l)rokc out abruptly; 
“but I cannot and will not accept the responsibility of persuading Laura 
to this marriage. *' 

“That is exactly the course which Sir Pertival (ilyde has himself re- 
quested you to take," 1 replied, in astonishment. “He has begged you not 
to force hei inclinations." 

“And he indiiectly obliges me to force them, if 1 give her his message." 

“How can that possibly be^" 

“Consult your own knowledge of Laura, Mr. (iilrnore If 1 tell her to 
reflect on the circumstances of her engagement. 1 at once appeal to two 
of the strongest feelings in her nature — to her lo\e tor her father’s memo- 
ry, and to her strict regard for truth. You know that she never broke a 
promise in her life, you know that she entered on this engagement at the 
beginning of her father’s fat.il illness, and that he ^poke hopetully and 
happily of her marriage to Sir Percival (Hyde on his cleath-bed.’’ 

I own that I was a little shocked at this view of the case. 

“Surely," I said, “you don't mean to infer that when Sir Percival spoke 
to you yesterday, he speculated on such a result as you have just men- 
tioned^’’ 

Her frank, fearless face answered for her l)efore she sfxike 

“Do you think I would remain an ln^tant in the company of any man 
whom I suspected of such ba.scness a> that''' she a^^ked angrily 

I liked to feel her hearty indignation flash out on me in that way We 
see so much malice and so little indignation in my profesMon. 

“In that ca.'-e, ’ I said, “cxcu>e me if 1 tell you, in mir legal phrase, 
that you are travelling out of the record. Whate\er the Cdiisequemo 
may be, Sir Percival has a right to e.xix^ct that your sister should (art- 
fully consider her engagement from every reasonable point of view Ix*- 
fore she claim.s her release from it. If that unlucky letter has prejudued 
her against him, go at once and tell her that he Inis cleared hme-elf in 
your eyes and in mine. What objection can she urge against him after 
that? What excuse can -nIic possibly have foi changing htT mind about 
a man whom she had virtually accepted for her husliand more than two 
years ago? ’ 

“In the eye.'s of law and reason, Mr. Gilmore, no excuse, 1 daresay If 
she still hesitates, and if 1 still hesitate, you must attribute our strange 
conduct, if you like, tf) caprice in both rases, and wt must bc'ar the im- 
putation as w'ell as we can. ’ 

With those words she suddenly rose, and left me. W hen a sensible 
woman has a serious question put to her, and evades it by a flippant an- 
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swer, it is a sure si^n, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, that she 
has somelhinj^ to conceal. 1 returned to the perusal of the newspaper, 
strongly sus{)ecting that Miss llalcombe and Miss Fairlie had a secret 
between them whieh lh(‘y were* kee[)ing from Sir lY^rcival and keeping 
from me. I thought this haul on Ix^th of us— especially on Sir Percival. 

My doubts -or, to s[)e.ik mrire correctly, my convictions — were con- 
firmed by Miss Halcomlie s language^ and manner, w^hen 1 saw her again 
later in the day. She \n<ls siis|)k lously brief and reserved in telling me the 
result of her interview with Iht sister Miss Fairlie, it appeared, had lis- 
Umed (juietly while the affair (d the letter was placed before her in the 
right point of view , but when Halcombe next proceeded to say that 
the object of Sir Perc i\al s \|^Jt ril Jammeridge w'as to prevail on her to 
let a d.iy be lixed for the marnaize, ‘she checked all further reference to 
the subjcTt l)\ begging for time If Sir IVicival would consent to spare 
herSor the pre-ent. •she would imd(*rtake to give him hi‘= final answer be- 
fore the end of the year she jileaded foi thi^ delay with '^uch anxiety and 
agitation, llnil .Mls^ Hahoinhe had promised to u‘^* her influence, if 
necess.iry, to obt.iin it ancl theie. at Mi<n kairlie's earnest entreaty, all 
further (l^cU'-'^lo^ of \hv mairiage cjiuMion had ended 

'Fhc* [iinely tempcjr.iry arrangeneait tie ^ picipo-str] might have been 
convenient ermugli to the voting ladv but i: piovcd ‘'Omevvhat embar- 
ra'-Miig t<» ti e '..utit (if thc'-e lim*- '1 hat i 'innings post had brought a 
Icttei fii-n niy pjinM! wlmn uliiiged nu in loturn U) town the next 
dav , by tile aftemnon tiain It w is (\titnvly probable that I should 
tiiid no second nppoiiui'jiv ni j>i(strting at Limmeridge Flouse 

(lining the* le'naiiid' < ihf viai In lli.it cih sup, posing Miss Fairlie 

lilt inialely dfi ided hn](Mng tn r iiu nl my nece^'ary perscmal 

cnmmui icati 'll with be; lu -nn dn w wr *-1 ttlemert, would become 

iimetl'ing bke a dnwn’iglni imju»-s!i .jln \ and vse ‘'liould lie obliged 
coninnl to wMiiTig (jucsi in»>s. wluvh < i d’l dnavs to be di'-cu^'Sed on both 
allies bv word ni iMntith I - ini imtin •! this difficulty, until Sir Per- 

Lival had bei‘ii ( oi.-uli(‘«l np. t:u icii nf e desired delay. He vva^ toe 

LMllant a geiiflcnian not tn gra he rci{Uc''i immediately. When Mis*^ 

na]iond)e inloinud nu nl tin- I i-'ld Ium that I mu-l abNoIulely speak 
to hei sisi(‘i lieinie 1 hit Limn'enduu and it wa'- iherehue arranged that 
I should s(‘i‘ Ibiiilie in ni ' own -itting-rooin the next morning She 
did not come down to dmiuu m i-.m us in the evening Indispc'isition was 
the eun-'C*. and I thought '^ir Perciv.ii looked, a'= well he might, a little 
annoyed whcai he heaid »»f it 

The next moining, a^ "non as breakiast was over, I went up to Miss 
Fairlie's siltmg-ro*>m The poor girl looked so pale and sad, and came 
forward to welcome me so readilv and prettily, that the resc'ilution to 
lecture her on her caprice and indecision, which I had been forming all 
the way upstairs, failed me (MI the spot 1 led her back to the chair from 
which she had risen, and placed mvself opposite to her Her cro-^s-g* ined 
pat greyhound was in the room, and 1 fully expected a barking and 
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snapping reception. Strange to say, the whimsical little brute falsified 
my expectations by jumping into my lap, and poking its sharp muzzle 
familiarly into my hand the moment I sat down. 

‘‘You used often to sit on my knee when you were a child, my dear,” 
I said, ‘‘and now your little dog seems determined to succeed you in the 
vacant throne. Is that pretty drawing your doing?” 

I pointed to a little album, which lay on the table by her side, and 
which she had evidently been looking over when I came in. The page 
that lay open had a small water-colour landscape very neatly mounted on 
it. This was the drawing which had suggested my ciuestion: an idle ques- 
tion enough — but how could I begin to talk of business to her the mo- 
ment I opened my lips? 

“No,” she said, looking away from the drawing rather confusedly, 
“it is not my doing.” 

Her fingers had a restless habit, which I remembered in her as a child, 
of always playing with the first thing that came to hand, whenever any 
one was talking to her. On this occasion they wandered to the album, 
and toyed absently about the margin of the little water-cc^lour drawing. 
The expression of melancholy deepened on her face She did not look at 
the drawing, or look at me. Her eyes moved uneasily from object to ob- 
ject in the room: betraying plainly that she suspected what my purpose 
was in coming to speak to her. Seeing that, I thought it best to get to the 
purpose with as little delay as possible. 

“One of the errands, my dear, which brings me here is to bid you good- 
bye,” I began. ‘T must get back to London to-day; and, bef«>re I leave, 
I want to ha\e a word w'lth you on the subject of your own affairs.” 

“I am very sorry you are going, Mr. Gilmore,'’ she said, looking at me 
kindly. “It is like the happy old times to have you here.” 

“I hope I may be able to come back, and recall those pleasant memo- 
ries once more," I continued, “but as there is some uncertainty about the 
future, I must take my opportunity when I can get it, and speak to you 
now. I am your old lawyer and your old friend, and I may remind you, 
I am sure, without offence, of the possibility of your marrying Sir Perci- 
val Clyde.’’ 

She took her hand off the little album as suddenly as if it had turned 
hot and burned her. Her fingers twined together nervously in her lap, 
her eyes looked down again at the flcx)r; and an expression of constraint 
settled on her face which lo()ked almost like an e.xpression of pain. 

“Is it absolutely nece:5sary to speak of my marriage engagement?” she 
asked in low tones. 

“It is necessary to r ^er to it,” I answered; “but not to dwell on it 
Let us merely say that you may marry, or that you may not marry. In 
the first case, I must be prepared beforehand, to draw your settlement, 
and I ought not to do that without, as a matter of politeness, first con- 
sulting you. This may be my only chance of hearing what your wishes 
are. Let us, therefore, suppose the case of your marrying, and let me in- 
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form you, in as few words as possible, what your position is now, and 
what you may make it, if you please, in the future.” 

I explained to her the ol)ject of her marriage-settlement; and then 
told her exactly what her prospects were — in the first place, on her com^ 
ing of age, and in the second place, on the decease of her uncle — marking 
the distinction between the pr(>i:)erty in which she had a life-interest only, 
and the property which was left at her own control. She listened atten- 
tively, with the constrained expression still on her face, and her hands 
still nervously clasped together in her lap. 

“And now,” I said, in conclusion, “tell me if you can think of any 
condition which, in the case we have supposed, you would wish me to 
make for you --subject, of course, to your guardian’s approval, as you 
are not yet of age " 

She moved uneasily in her chair — then looked in my face, on a sudden, 
very earnestly. 

“If it docs happen,” she began faintly, “if I am ” 

“If you are married,” I added, helping her out. 

“Don’t let him part me from Marian, ‘ she cried, with a sudden out'* 
break of energy “(Jh, Mr. Gilmore, pray make it law’ that Marian is 
to live with mel ” 

Under ot^er ciicumstances I might perhaps have been amused at this 
essentially femimiie interpretation of my qiie'-tion, and of the long ex- 
planation which had preceded it But her lociks and ttmes, when she 
spoke, were of a kind to make me more than serious — they distressed me. 
Her words, few' as they wnc, betrayed a desperate clinging to the past 
W’hich b(Kied ill b tlu future 

“Your having Marian Halcombe to live with you can easily be settled 
by private arrangement,” 1 said * You h irdly understood my question, 
I think. It referred to your own pr.»perty -to the disposal of your money. 
Supposing you were to make a will, when you come of age, who W’ould 
you like the money to go to'*' 

“Marian h.l,^ been mother and .sifter buiii to me,’’ said the good, affec- 
tionate girl, her j)retty blue e\es glistening while she spoke. “May I leave 
It to Marian, Mi . Ciilmorc ''’ 

‘ Uertainly, my love,” I an^'wered “But remember what a large sum it 
is. Would you like it all go lo Mi'^.s Hak ombe?” 

She hesitated, her lolour tame and went, and her hand stole back 
again to the little album 

“Not all of it,” she said. “ There is some one else, besides Marian ” 

She stopped, her colour heighiened, and the fingers of the hand that 
rested upon the album boat gently on the margin of the drawing, as if 
her memory had set the’ ' gmiig mechanically with the remembrance of 
a favourite tune. 

“You mean some other member of the family besides Mi'^s Hal- 
combe?” 1 suggested, seeing her at a loss to proceed. 

The heightening colour 'spread to her forehead and her neck, and the 
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nervous fingers suddenly clasped themselves fast round the edge of the 
book. 

“There is some one else," she said, not noticing iny last words, though 
she had evidently heard them, “there is some one else who might like a 
little keepsake, if — if I might leave it. There would be no harm, if I 
should die first " 

She paused again. The colour that had spread over her cheeks sudden- 
ly, as suddenly left them. The hand on the album resigned its hold, 
trembled a little, and moved the book away from her. She looked at me 
for an instant — then turned her head a.side in the chair. Her handker- 
chief fell to the lloor as she changed her position, and .she hurriedly hid 
her face from me in her hands. 

Sad! To remember her, as I did, the liveliest, happiest child that ever 
laughed the day through . and to see her now, in the llower of her age and 
her beauty, so broken and so brought down as this’ 

In the distress that she caused me, I forgot the years that had passt'd, 
and the change they had made in our position towards one another 1 
moved my chair close to her, and picked up her handkeichict fiom the 
carpet, and drew her hands from her face gently “Don't ci y. my love," I 
said, and dried the tears that were gathering in her eyes, with my ow^n 
hand, as if she had been the little Laura Fairlie of ten long yCiirs ago 
It was the best way I could have taken to compose hvr 
She laid her head on my shouldet, and smiled faintly thtough her tears. 
“I am very sorry for forgetting m\>elf, ’ .she said artle^^ly 1 have m»l 
been well — I have felt sadly weak and nervous lately, aiul I often i!> 
without reason when I am ahuie I am better now . 1 can answer you .ls 
1 ought, Mr. Gilmore, 1 can indeed " 

‘*Xo, no, my dear," I replied, “we will consider the subject as done 
with for the present. You have said enough to sani tion rnv taking the best 
possible care of your interests, and we can settle detaiU at another oppor- 
tunity. Let us have done with liiisine^s now, and talk of something else 
I led her at once into speaking on either toi)Rs In ten minutes time, 
she was in better >pirils, and I rose to take my leave 

^‘Come here again," she said earnestly “I will try to be worthier oi 
your kind feeling for me and for my interests if you wdl only come 
again.” 

Still clinging ti the past — the past which I represented to her, in my 
way, as Miss Halcombe* did in hers’ It troubled me sorely to see her look- 
ing back, at the beginning of her career, just as I lcx)k back at the end 
of mine. 

“If I do come again, I h<)[)e I shall find you better, ' 1 said- “l)etiei 
and happier. God bless you, rny dearl" 

She only answered by putting up her check to me to be kis.scd. Kven 
lawyers have hearts, and mine ached a little a.s I tf){)k leave of her. 

The whole interview between us had hardly lasted more than half an 
hour — she had not breathed a word, in my presence, to explain the m)^'- 
tery of her evident distress and dismay at the prospect of b.er marriage - 
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and yet she had contrived to win me over to her side of the question, I 
neither knew how nor why. 1 had entered the room, feeling that Sir Per- 
cival Clyde had fair reason to complain of the manner in vrhich she was 
treating him. I left it, secretly hoping that matters might end in her tak- 
ing him at his word and claiming her release. A man of my age and ex- 
perience ought to have known better than to vacillate in this unreason- 
able manner. I can make no excuse for myself, I can only tell the truth, 
and say — so it w\'is. 

The hour for my departure was now’ drawing near. I sent to Mr. Fair- 
lie to say that I would wait on him to take leave if he liked, but that he 
mu.st excuse my being rather in a hurry He sent a message back, written 
in pencil on a slip of paper “Kind love and best wishes, dear Gilmore. 
Hurry of any kind is inexpressibly injurious to me. Pray take care of 
yourself (iood-bye " 

jTdst before 1 left, 1 saw Miss Hakombe. for a moment, alone. 

“Have you said all you wanted to Laura she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied “.she is very weak and nervous — 1 am glad she has 
you to take care of her ’ 

Mi.sh Hakombe s sharp eyes studied my face altenlively 

“You are altering your opinion about Laura, she said. “You are 
readier to make allowances for her than \rju were yesterday ” 

No sensi> . ..,n ever engage'^, unprepared, in a fencing match of word^^ 
with a woman I oni\ msweredi -- 

“Let me kmnv what haf)|)en^ I will flo nothing till I hear from you ” 

.She still looked harrl in my face “I wish it was all over, and w’ell over. 
Mr (iilmoie -and sf' d » you \\ ith those wr»rds she left me 

Sir IVrcival mosi politely masted on seeing me to the carriage door. 

“If you are ever in my neighbourhood, he said, “pray don t forget 
that I am .sincerely anxious to impiove our accjuamtance The tried and 
trusted old friend of this family will always be a w’elcome visitor in any 
house of mine ’ 

\ really n resist Mile man--rnurleous, c ^'nsideratc, delightfully free 
from j>ri(le' -a gentleman, e\ei\ nuh uf him .\s T drove away to the sta- 
tion. I felt as if 1 could cheeriuily do anything to j>romote the interests of 
Sir Pei rival (ilyde aiu thing in the world, except drawing the marriage- 
settlement of his wile 

111 

A wi:lk passed, after my return m London, without the leceipt of any 
comnuinication fiom Miss Hakombe 

On the eighth day a letter, in her handwiiting. w’as placed among (he 
other letters mv taide 

It announced that Sir Pc .cival Glyde had been definitely accepted, and 
that the marriage was to take place, «i> he had originally desired, before 
the end of the yeai. In all piv»lui>ility the ceremony would be perl rmed 
during the last" fortnight m December. Miss Fairbe's iwenlv firsi oirth- 
day was late in March. She would therefore, by this arrangement, be- 
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come Sir Percival’s wife about three months before she was of aj2:e. 

I ought not to have been surprised, I ought not to have been sorry; 
but I was surprised and sorry, nevertheless. Some little disappointment, 
caused by the unsatisfactory shortness of Miss Halcombe s letter, min- 
gled itself with these feelings, and contributed its share towards upset- 
ting my serenity for the day. In six lines my correspondent announced 
the proposed marriage; in three more she told me that Sir Percival had 
left Cumberland to return to his house in Hampshire, and in two conclud- 
ing sentences she informed me, first, that Laura was sadly in want of 
change and cheerful society; secondly, that she had resolved to try the 
effect of some such change forthwith, by taking her sister away with her 
on a visit to certain old friends in Yorkshire. There the letter ended, 
without a word to explain what the circumstances were w^hich had decided 
Miss Fairlie to accept Sir Percival Clyde in one short week from the time 
when I had last seen her. 

At a later period the cause of ^his sudden determination was fully ex- 
plained to me. It is not my business to relate it imperfectly, on hearsay 
evidence. The circumstances came within the fiersonal experience of Miss 
Halcombe; and when her narrative succeeds mine, she will describe them 
in every particular, exactly as they happened. In the meantime, the plain 
duty for me to perform — before I, in my turn, lay down my pen and 
withdraw from the story — is to relate the one remaining event connected 
with Miss Fairlie's proposed marriage in W’hich I was concerned, namely, 
the drawing of the settlement. 

It is impossible to refer intelligibly to this document, without first en- 
tering into certain particulars in relation to the bride s i)ecuniary affairs. 
I w'ill try to make my explanation briefly and plainly, and to keep it free 
fiom professional obscurities and technicalities. The matter is of the ut- 
most importance. I warn all readers of these lines that Miss Fairlie s in- 
heritance is a very serious part of Miss Fairlie s '^tory. and that Mr. Gil- 
more’s experience, in this particular, must be their experience also, if they 
wish to understand tfie narrati\es w’hich are yet to come 

Miss Fairlie's c\iH.*ctations, then, w’ere of a twofold kind, comprising 
her possible inheritance ol real prof)erty, or land, wh«Mi her uncle died, 
and her absolute inheritance of personal property, or money, when she 
came of age. 

Let us take the land Orst 

In the time of Mi.s^ Fairlie’s paternal grandfather (whom we will call 
Mr. Fairlie the eider) the entailed succession to the Linimeridge estate 
.stood thus: — 

Mr. Fairlie, the elder died and left three sons, Philip, Frcfierick, and 
Arthur. As eldest son, Philip succeeded to the estate. If he died without 
leaving a son, the pro[)erty w'ent to the second brother, Frederick. .And if 
Frederick died also without leaving a son, the property wxmt to the third 
brother, Arthur. 

As events turned out, Mr. Philip Fairlie died leaving an only daughter, 
the Laura of this story; and the estate, in consequence, went, in course 
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of law, to the ^cond brother, Frederick, a single man. The third brother, 
Arthur, had died many years before the decease of Philip, leaving a son 
and a daughter. The .son, al the age of eighteen, was drowned at Oxford* 
His death left Laura, the daughter of Mr. Philip Fairlie, presumptive 
heiress to the estate , with every chance of succeeding to it, in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, on her Uncle Frederick’s death, if the said Freder- 
ick died without leaving male issue. 

Except in the event, tlien, of Mr. Frederick Fairlie s marrying and 
leaving an heir (the two very last things in the world that he was likely 
to do), his niece, Laura, would have the property on his death; possess- 
ing, it must be remembered, nothing more than a life-interest in it. If she 
died single, or died childless, the estate would revert to her cousin Mag- 
dalen, the daughter of ^Ir. Arthur Fairlie. If she married, with a proper 
settlement- or, in other words, wdth the settlement I meant to make for 
her — the income from the estate (a g(»od three thousand a year) would, 
during her life-tirnc, be at her ow’n disposal. If she died before her hus- 
band, he would naturally expect to be left in the enjoyment of the in- 
come, foi his life-time If she had a son. that son w’ould be the heir, to 
the e\clusu»n of her cousin Magdalen Thus. Mr Percival's prospects in 
marrying Mi'-s bairlie (so far as his wife s exfiectations from real proper- 
ty were coinerned) [promised him thc'-e two advantages, on Mr. Freder- 
ick F.iirlu ^th Fust, the use of three thousand a year (by his wife’s 
permission, while li\ed. and. in hi'* <»wn tnihi, on her death, if he sur- 
vived hc^r) . and, secondly, the inheritance of Limmeridge for his son, if 
he had one. 

So much for tlv' L idcd properiv, and for the disposal of the income 
from it, on the o^< . ion of Ml^^ i'a.ilie s marriage Thus far, no difficulty 
or cliffeiciice of opinion on the lady > seiilenient was at all likely to arise 
between Sir IVrcivals lawver and myM*il 

The per.scJiial estate, <ir, in other wtird-*, the money to which Miss Fair- 
lie would iiccome entitled v^n reaching the age of twenty-one years, is 
the next p«>mt to considei 

This pail i‘f hei inherilaiuc* w.is in itself a comfortable little fortune 
It was deiixed imdt r hei lather '' will, and it amounted to the sum of 
twenty thousand poumls He'■Klc^ this, she had a life-interest in ten thou- 
sand pounds moie, which Iwu i ann»uni wa‘. to go, on her decease, to her 
Aunt Eleanor, her lathei s oni\ '*i-ier Tt will greatly assist in selling the 
family affairs befoie the re.ider in ihc clearest possible light, if I slop 
heie for a moment, to explain wi\\ <he aunt had been kept waiting for 
her legacy until the cle.uh of ihe niece 

Mr. Philip Fairlie had li\c.l on excellent terms with his sister Eleanor, 
as long :ls she remained a ‘-ingle woman. But when her marriage took 
place, somewhat late in .ile, and when that marriage united her to an 
Italian gentleman, named 1 osti> — or rather, to an Italian nobleman, see- 
ing that he rejoiced in the tule of Court — Mr. Fairlie cli^appI ved of 
her conduct so strongly that he teased to hold any comnuinicacion with 
her, and even went the length of striking her name out of his will. The 
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other members of the family all thought this serious manifestation of 
resentment at his sister’s marriage more or less unreasonable. C'ount 
Fosco, though not a rich man, was not a penniless adventurer either. He 
had a small but sufficient income of his own; he had lived many years in 
England; and he held an excellent position in society. I'he.sc recommen- 
dations, however, availed nothing with Mr. Fairlie. In many of his opin- 
ions he was an Englishman of the old school ; and he haled a foreigner, 
simply and solely because he was a foreigner. The utmost that he could 
be prevailed on to do, in after years, mainly at Miss Fairlie’s interces- 
sion, was to restore his sister’s name to its former place in his will, but to 
keep her w^aiting for her legacy by giving the income of the money to his 
daughter for life, and the money itself, if her aunt died before her, to 
her cousin Magdalen. Considering the relative ages of the two ladies, the 
aunt’s chance, in the ordinary course of nature, of receiving the ten thou- 
sand pounds, w’as thus rendered doubtful in the extreme, and Mad.irne 
Fosco resented her brother’s treatment of her as unjustly as u^iial in such 
cases, by refusing to see her niece, and declining to believe that Miss 
Fairlie 's intercession had ever been exerted to restore her name to Mr. 
Fairlie’s will. 

Such was the history of the ten thousand pound'^ Here again no diffi- 
culty could arise with Sir Percivals legal advLser I'he income would be 
at the wife’s disposal, and the principal would go to her aunt, or her 
cousin, on her death. 

All preliminary explanations being now cleared out of the way, 1 come, 
at last, to the real knot of the case — to the twenty thousand pounds 

This sum was absolutely Miss Fairlie s own, on hei lompletmg her 
twenty-first year; and the whole future disp<ising of it depended, in the 
first instance, on the conditions I could obtain for her m her marriage 
settlement. The other clau.scs contained in that document were of a for- 
mal kind, and need not be recited here But the clause relating to the 
money is too important to be pa^^sed over. A few lines will be sufficient 
to give the necessary abstract of it 

My stipulation in regard to the tw^enty thousand pounds, was ‘dimply 
this: The whole amount w'as to be settled s«) as to m\e the income to 
the lady for her life, afterw^ards, to Sir Percival for his life, and the prin- 
cipal to the children ol ilic marriage. In default of issue, the princ i[)al was 
to be disposed of as the lady might b}'' her will direct, for which purpo'^e 
I reserved to her the right of making a wall. The effect of these condition'^ 
may be thus summed up If Lady Glyde died without leaving children, 
her half-sister, Miss Ilalcomlje, and any other relatives or friends whom 
she might be anxious to oenefit, would, on her husband's death, divide 
among them such shares of her money as she desired them to have If. on 
the other hand, she died, leaving children, then their interest, naturally 
and necessarily, superseded all other interests whatsoever. I'his w’as the 
clause: and no one who read- it can fail, I think, to agree with me that 
it meted out equal justice to all parties. 

We shall see how my proposals were met on the husband's side. 
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At the time when Miss Halcombe's letter reached me, I was even more 
busily occupied than usual Hut 1 contrived to make leisure for the settle- 
ment. had drawn it, and had sent it for ai)proval to Sir Percivars solici- 
tor, in less than a wca^k fiom the time when Miss Halcombe had informei^ 
me of the proposed marriage 

After a lapse of two day^ the document was returned to me, with notes 
and remarks of the baronet s lawyer. His objections, in general, proved to 
be of the most trilling and technical kind, until he came to the clause 
relating to the twenly thousand pounds Against this, there were double 
lines drawn in red ink, and the following note was appended to them* — 

No( adrnisvihle I he* principal to jto to Sir Pcrcival Clyde, in the tveni 

of hi^ survuing Lady (jl\rlr and there hciiig no issue ' 

I hat i'. to say, not one tarthing nf the twenty thousand pounds was to 
go to Mi.ss Halcunibe, or to any niht r relative* or friend of Lady Clyde’s 
I'he whoI(* sum, it ^he left no (*hildr<-ii wa*' to slip into the pockets of her 
husb«ind 

'I he answer I wrote In this audaLioiis jiroposal was as short and sharp 
as I c<iuhl make u ‘ My dear sir Mi--, J airlies settlement. I maintain 
the claiiH^ tn whicli you oiiied, tvicih as it stands. Yours truly." The 
rejomdoi • aiiu b.a k in a ([uartcr of an hour “My dear sir. Miss Fairlie’s 
seltlcMiient 1 maintain the red ink tf> which you object, exactly as it 
.stands Yours trul\ In the detestable slang of tho day, w*e were now 
both “at a deadhx k. and riothing was leit inr it but to refer to our clients 
on either side. 

.\.s matleis si J, niy client - Mi-s lairhe not having yet completed 
her tweiit\-lirs| ^car Mr 1 rederick J airlie, was her guardian. I \Yrote 
by that (ia\ ^ po-i and jiin the i :-e hebire him exactly as it stocjd not 
only uiging e\ei_\ argument 1 (ouM think nf tn induce him to maintain 
the I kiuse as I had drawn r , bin stating in him plainly the mercenary mo- 
ti\e which was .it tiu bmint" .*i the o|)j* •^ltion to my settlement of th#> 
twenty thousand jinuiuN 1 in kimwledge of Sir Percivafs affairs which 
1 had'necessaiil} gained wlien the piovi-ions of the deed on //n side were 
bubmitted iii (iiii course m m\ c xamination, had but too plainly informed 
me that tiie cleiils nii his estate weic cpormoiis, and that his income, 
though nominally a large* i»:te was Mrtually, for a man in his positic^n, 
next to nothing '1 he w.ini oi iead\ money was the practical necessity of 
Sir PercicaLs e\isit‘iKe. and liis kiw veiV note cm the clause in the settle- 
ment vca.s nothing but llu iiar.klc seliish expiession of it. 

Mr. Fairlie s aiiswei iiached mo by letiirn of post, and pro\ed to be 
wandering and irrelevant in the extreme. Turned into plain Fnglish, it 
l>ractically exprosM’d iiseli to ihLsoftcct* “Would dear Gilmore be so very 
obliging tis not to worry his inciid and client about siuh a tnile as a re- 
mote contingency-' Was it likely that a young woman of tv mty-one 
would die before' a man ot forty-five, and die without children" On the 
other hand, in such .i mLM’i.ible world as this, was it pc^siible to over- 
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estimate the value of peace and quietness? If those two heavenly bless- 
ings were offered in exchange for such an earthly trifle, as a remote 
chance of twenty thousand pounds, was it not a fair bargain? Surely, 
yes. Then why not make it?” 

I threw the letter away in disgust. Just as it had fluttered' to the 
ground, there was a knock at my door; and Sir Percivals solicitor, Mr. 
Merriman, w’as shown in. There are many varieties of sharp practitioners 
in this w’orld, but I think the hardest of all to deal with are the men who 
overreach you under the disguise of inveterate gocxi-hiimour. A fat, well- 
fed, smiling, friendly man of business is of all parties to a bargain the 
most hopeless to deal with. Mr. Merriman was one of this class. 

“And how is good Mr. Gilmore?” he began, all in a glow with the 
warmth of his amiability. “Glad to see you, sir, in such excellent health. 
I was passing your door, and I thought I w^ould look in, in case you might 
have something to say to me. Do — now pray do let us .settle this little 
difference of ours by word of mouth, if we can! Have you heard from 
your client yet?’* 

“Yes. Have you heard from yours?” 

“My dear, good sir! I wish I had heard from him to any purpose — I 
wish, with all my heart, the responsibility was off my shoulders, but he 
is obstinate — or, let me rather say, resolute — and he won t take it off. 
‘Merriman, I leave details to you. Do what you think right for my inter- 
ests: and consider me as having personally withdrawn from the business 
until it is all over.’ Those were Sir Percivals words a fortnight ago; and 
all I can get him to do now is to repeat them. I am not a hard man, Mr. 
Gilmore, as you know. Personally and privately, I do assure you, I should 
like to sponge out that note of mine at this very moment Put, if Sir 
Percival w'on't go into the matter, if Sir Percival w'ill blindly leave all hi', 
interests in my sole care, what course can T possibly take except the 
course of asserting them? My hands are bound — don’t you see, my dear 
sir? — my hands are Bound.” 

“You maintain your note on the clause, then, to the letter'*' ' 1 sciid. 

“Yes, deuce take it! I have no other alternative ’ He walked to the 
fireplace, and warmed himself, humming the fag end of a tune in a rich, 
convivial bass voice. “What does your side say^” he went on: “now 
pray tell me — what docs your side say?” 

I was ashamed to tell him. I attempted to gain time — nay, 1 did worse. 
My legal instincts got the better of me; and I even tried to bargain. 

“Twenty thousand pounds is rather a large sum to be given up by the 
lady’s friends at two d:'''s’ notice,” I said. 

“Very true,” replied Mr. Merriman, looking down thoughtfully jit his 
boots. “Properly put, sir — most properly put!” 

“A compromise, recognising the interests of the lady's family as well 
as the inter^ts of the husband, might not, perhaps, have frightened my 
client quite so much,” I went on. “Come! come! this contingency resolves 
itself into a matter of bargaining, after all. What is the least you will 
take?” 
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‘ The least we •will take/’ said Mr. Merriman, “is nineteen-thousand** 
nine -hundred -and -ninety-nine-poundb-nineteen-shillings-and-eleven- 
pcncc-threc-farlhings. Ha! ha’ ha’ Excuse me, Mr. Gilmore. I must 
have my little joke.” 

‘‘Little enough! ’ 1 remarked. “The joke is just worth the odd farth- 
ing it was made for.'’ 

Mr. IVIerrinian was delighted He laughed over my retort till the room 
rang again. I wa-> not half m) gr>f)d-humoured, on my side; I came back to 
business, and dosed the inter\ie\v 

“I his is kriday, 1 .said ‘‘Give us till Tuesday next for our final an- 
swer.” 

“By all means, replied Mi Merriman. “Longer, my dear sir, if yoi* 
like. ’ He took his hat to go anrl then addressed me again. “By the 
way,’ he said, “your clients in ('umhjrland have not heard anything 
more of the woman who wrote the anonymous letter, ha\e they^” 

“Nothing more," I answered. “Have you found no trace of her?” 

‘‘Not yet,' said m\ legal friend “Hut we don’t despair. Sir Percival 
has his suspicions tliat Somebody is keeping her in hiding, and we are 
having that Somebody watched ” 

“You mean the old woman who was with her in Cumberland,” I said 

“Quite another party, sir,” answered Mr. Merriman. “We don’t hap 
pen to hj’\e 'aid hands on the old woman yet. Our Somebody is a man. 
We have got him il >se under our eye here in London, and we strongly 
.su.sjxxt he had something to do with helping her in the first instance to 
escape from the .\\vlum .Sir Percival wanted to question him at once: 
but 1 .siiicl, ‘No. 0’ e‘“'tioning him will only put him on his guard: watch 
him, and wait.* e shall see what hapjxns. A dangerous woman to be 
at large. Mr. Gilmore, nobody knows what she may do next. I wish you 
good-morning, .sir On Tuc.sday next I shall hofx for the pleasure of hear- 
ing from you ’ He .Miiiled amiably and went out. 

My mind had been rather absent during the latter part of the conver- 
sation with my legal friend 1 was so ar' ious about the matter of the 
settlement, that I had litile aiieniiun to give to any other subject; and 
the moment J wa^ left alone again, 1 began to think over what my next 
proceeding ought to be. 

In the case of any other client, I should have acted on my instructions. 
howe\er |xu .tonally distasieiui me, and have given up the point about 
the twenty thousand pounds on the sj at. But 1 could not act with this 
bu.sines.s.llke indifference U>\sdu\^ Miss Fairlie I had an honest feeling of 
affection and admiration for hei , 1 remembered gratefully that her father 
had been the kindest patron and friend to me that ever man had, I had 
felt towards her, while I was drav mg the settlement, as I might have felt, 
if I had not been an olo t»achelor, towards a daughter of my owm: and 
I was determined to .spare no personal sacrifice in her serx’ice and where 
her interests were concerned Writing a second time to Mr fa* 'lie was 
not to be thought of, it would only be giving him a second opportunity 
of slipping through my lingers. Seeing him and personally remonstrating 
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with him, mi^ht possibly be of more use. The next day was Saturday. I 
dclermined to take a return ticket, and jolt my old bones down to (^im- 
berland, on the chance of persuading him to adopt the just, the indepen- 
dent, and the honourable course. It was a poor chance enough, no doubt; 
but, when I had tried it, my conscience would be at ease 1 should then 
have done all that a man in my position could do to serve the interests of 
my old friend’s only child. 

The weather on Satuiday was beautiful, a west wind and a l)right sun. 
Having felt latterly a relurn of that fulness and oppiession of the head, 
against which my doctor warned me so serioiLsly more than two years 
since, I resolved to take the opportunity of getting a little exiia exercise*, 
by sending my bag on before me, and walking to the terminus m Kuston 
Square. .\s I came out into Holborn, a gentleman walking by rapidly, 
stopped and spoke to me. It w'as Mr Walter Ilartright. 

If he had not been the fust to greet me. 1 should certainly have passed 
him. He was so changed that I hardly knew him again. His face looked 
pale and haggard — his manner wa"^ hurried and uncertain -aiul his 
dress, which I remembered as neat and gentleman-like wh(‘n I saw him 
at Limmerulge, was so slovenly now. that I should really have been 
ashamed of the appearance of it on one of my own clerk''. 

“Have you been long back from (Cumberland''” he iLsked “1 heard 
from Mi^> Halcombe la>ely 1 am aware that Sir IVicival (ilytleV i\pla- 
nation ha^^ been considered satisfactory Will the marriagt* take place 
sooiT^ Do you happen to know, Mr (iilmore'-'” 

He spoke fast, and ctcrwded hi^ qucNtions together •^o ‘^lIang(‘l\ and 
confusedly, that I could hardly f<»lluw him However ac tidenlallv inti- 
mate he migh^ have been with th<* family at Limmeridge I (onld nor h‘<* 
that he had any right t(^ expect information on their private .lUaiis .ind 
I determined to drop him, as easily a> might b(‘. on the subject f>l Mi^s 
Fairlie’s marrh.ge 

“Time will show. Mr Hartright,” I saifl, “lime v\ill ''how I daresjv 
if w'e look out for the marriage in ih< paper-' we ‘sh.dl not be far wrong 
Excuse my noticing it - -but J am sorry to .see yon rot looking "o well a'- 
you WTre when we la^t met ” 

A momentary nervous contraction (juivered about hi^ lijis and eve^. 
and made me half reproach myself for having answered him m such a 
significantly guarded manner. 

“I had no right to a^k about her marriage,” he .said bitterly ‘ 1 must 
wait to see it in the new 'papers like other people. Yes,” he went on, Indore 
I could make any apologies, * I have not been well lately. I am going to 
another country, to try a c aange of scene and occupation Mis.s Halc(>nil)e 
has kindly assisted me with her iniluence, and my testimonials have been 
found satisfactory. It is a long distance off — but I don't care where 
I go, what the climate is, or how’ long 1 am away.’’ He looke-d about him, 
while he said this, at the throng of strangers pas.sing us by on cither side, 
in a strange, suspicious manner, as if he thought that some of them 
might be watching us. 
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wish you well throuRh it, and safe back a^^ain, ' 1 said; and then 
added, so as not to keep him altogether at arm's length on the subject of 
the hairlies, 1 am going down to Limmeridge to-day on business. Miss 
Halcomhe and Miss I^airlie are away just now, on a visit to some frier.ds 
in Yorkshire.” 

Ills eyes brightenerl, and he s(‘emed about to say something in answer; 
but the same momentary nerv'ous spasm cros.sed his face again. He took 
my hand, presserl il hard, and disappeared among the crowd, without 
saying another word I hough he wa^ IiUle more than a stranger to me. 

I wailed for a moment, Ifjnkmg after him almost w’ith a feeling of regret. 
I harl gamed, in my jirofession, sufficient experience of young men, to 
know what tlie (iiilward sign^ and tokens were of their beginning to go 
wrong, and. \vh(‘n I re'-umed my walk to the railway, I am sorry to say 
I felt more than doubtful aljoiit Mr hartright's future. 

i\ 

Li avinc. by an early tram, I got to Limmeiidge in time for dinner. The 
hou'^e wa>. oppr(‘s^i\ely empty and dull I had expected that good Mrs. 
\ e^ey would Imm been company ffn me in the absence of the young 
ladie*', but slie wa^^ tonfmed tf> her room by a cold The servants were 
so surpriM‘rl at '-eiMiig me that they burned and bustled absurdly, and 
made all soil , Ci mnoying mistakes r\en the butler, who w^as old enough 
to have known la iter, liruiight me a bottle o: port that w’as chilled. The 
re[)ort> of Mr lairlie s health were jint a> usual, and when I sent up a 
messag(‘ to announce mv arri\al. 1 wa^ told that he w’ould be delighted 
to see me the n< .t Morning, but that the ^udden news of my appearance 
had prostrated 1 \n with palpitations for the rest of the evening. The wind 
howled dismally .dl night, and strange cracking and groaning noises 
stHindod here, there, ami everywhere m the empty house I slept as 
wretchedly as po^^ible, and got up. m a mighty' bad humour, to breakfast 
by m\M*ll the next morning 

Ily ten <i'i loik 1 wa^ tondueud tn M. Fairlie's apartments. He was m 
his usual KMnn, his u‘-ual ihan, and his usual aggravating slate of mmd 
and IjikIv When 1 went in, his valet was standing before him, holding 
up for inspeition a heavy volume of etchings, as long and as broad as 
my offue w ntmg-di'sk I he miM‘iable fc’eigner grinned in the most ab- 
ject mannei . and looked le id> ;■» dn>p with fatigue, while his master com- 
posedly turned ovir the etching- and brought their hidden beauties to 
light with the help of a inagni:ying gla-s. 

‘ You very best of gooi! old fi lends, ' said Mr. Fairlie, leaning back 
liizilv before be could look at me, “are you qi4tt( welP Hcmvv lUce of you 
to come heie and see ru* in iny ^(ditude. Dear Gilmore' 

I had expected that the valc’t would be dismissed when 1 ajipeared, but 
nothing of the sort hap[>ened There he stood, in front oi master s 
chair, trembling under the weight of the etchings; and there ' 'r. Fairlie 
sat, serenely iwdrlmg the magnifying glass between his vvnite fingers 
and thumbs. 
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“I have come to speak to you on a very important matter,” I said; 
‘‘and you will therefore excuse me, if I suggest that we had better be 
alone.” 

The unfortunate valet looked at me gratefully. Mr. Fairlie faintly 
repealed my last three words, “better be alone,” with every appearance 
of the utmost possible astonishment. 

I was in no humour for trifling; and I resolved to make him under- 
stand what I meant. 

‘‘Oblige me by giving that man permission to withdraw,” I said, point- 
ing to the valet. 

Mr. Fairlie arched his eyebrows, and pursed up his lips, in .sarcastic 
surprise. 

“Man?” he repeated. “You provoking old Gjlmore, what can you pos- 
sibly mean by calling him a man? He's nothing oi the sort. lie might 
have been a man half an hour ago, befoie I wanted my etching>. and he 
may be a man half an hour heiuc, when 1 dcm't want them any longe**. 
At present he is simply a portfolio stand. Why object, Gilmore, to a 
portfolio stand^” 

“I do object. For the third lime, Mr. Fairlie. I lieg that we may l>e 
alone.” 

ily tone and manner left him no alternative but to comj^ly with my re- 
quest. He looked at the servant, and pointed pet'vishly to a chan at hi> 
side. 

“Put down the etchings and go away." he said. “Don't upset me by lo.s- 
ing my place. Have y(m, or have you not, lost my place-' \re you suro 
you have fiot^ Xnd have you put my hand-bell ([iiiu* within my reach-* 
Yes? Then, why the devil don i you go^-*” 

The valet went out. Mr, Fairlie twisted himself round in his chair, 
polished the magnifying glass with his delicate cambric handkerchief, 
and indulged himself with a sidelong ins[')ection of the c»pen volume of 
etchings. It w'as not easy to keep my temjDer under the^e circumstances, 
but I did keep it 

‘T have come here at great personal inconvenience,*’ I ‘•aid, “to serve 
the interests of your niece and your family ; and I think 1 have CNtah- 
lished some slight claim to be favoured with your altenlion in return.” 

“Don’t bully me' ' exclaimed Mr. Fairlie, falling back helples>ly in 
the chair, and closing his eyes, “Please don't bully me. Fm not strong 
enough.” 

I was determined not to let him provoke me, for Laura Fairlie’s sake. 

“My object,” I went on, ‘ L to entreat you to recon.sider your letter, 
and not force me to abandon the just rights of your niece, and of all who 
belong to her. Let me state the* case to you once more, and for the hisi 
time.” 

Mr. Faidie shook his head and sighed piteously. 

“This is heartless of you, Gilmore — very heartless,” he said. “Never 
mind; go on.” 

I put all the points to him c'rcfud', . I c t ibe mMter "'efore him ui 
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every conceivable light. He lay back in the chair the whole time I was 
speaking, his eyes closed. When I had done, he opened them indo- 
lently, took his silver smelling-bottle from the table, and sniffed at it 
with an air of gentle relish. 

* GochI (lilmorel he said, between the sniffs, “how very nice this is 
of you! How you reconcile one to human nature!” 

“Give me a plain answer to a plain question, Mr. Fairlie. I tell you 
again. Sir Percival (jlyde Ims no sharlow of a claim to expect more than 
the income of the money. '1 he money itself, if your niece has no children, 
ought to be under her contiol, and to leturn to her family. If you stand 
fiim. Sir Perci\al must gi\e way -he mu^t give w'ay, I tell you, or he 
exposes himself to the base* imputation of marrying Miss Fairlie entirely 
from mercenary motives “ 

Mr hairlie shook the silver smelling-bottle at me playfully. 

‘ \ ou dear old Ciilmore, how ^ou do hate rank and family, don't you'^ 
How' you detest (dyde, because hf" ha[)pens to be a baronet. What a 
Radical you are — oh dear me, what a Radical you are'” 

A Radical' ' ' 1 could put up with a "(hkI deal of provocation, but. 
after holding the soundC'>t C'onservaine principles all my life, I could not 
put u[) with being called a Radical M\ bl«MKl lioiled at it — 1 started out 
ol my chair-- 1 wa^ speechless with indignation 

“Don't i'.tL * the oiom'" cried Mr lai he. “for Heaven's sake, don't 
shake the room' o :hiest of all po-^Mble Gilnv-reSy 1 meant no offense 
My own views are ^-o extremely liberal that I think I am a Radical my- 
self \'es, we ate a pair of R.idicab ldea'>e don I be angry. I can't quar- 
rel -1 haven l slap n; enough Shall wc ihop the ^ubject^ Yes Come 
and look at tiuse ' et eteiiiiig'? D<. let me teach you to understand the 
heavenly poarliness of these lines 1).), now, there's a good Gilmore'” 
While he was maundering on m ihi'^ way. I was. fortunately fcjr my 
<»vvn self-resjK*c t. returning to inv -en>es When I spoke again I w’as com- 
j>oM*d enough to irc*it his impeilinence with the silent contempt that it 
de-^Tved 

A oil are entiiely wrong, ^ir,' 1 ^aid, “in suppe^sing that I speak from 
any prejudice again-t IVtnval Clyde. 1 may regret that he has so 
unresc‘ivedlv resigned himseli in lhl^ mallei to his lawyer's direction as 
to make anv appcxil to him>eli :m[)o-Mhle but I am not prejudiced 
against him’Wh.it I have ^inl w luld ecjually apply to any other man in 
his situation, high oi low Tlu* p.Miu iple I maintain is a recognized princi- 
ple. If \ou were to apply at ihf i.e.ee>t town here, to the first respectable 
.soliciloV you could iiii(L he would tell you. as a stranger, what I tell ycni 
as a friend. He would iniorin vou that it is against all nile to abandon 
the lady’s money entirely to the p. in she marries He would decline, cm 
grounds of common legal caution, to give the husband, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, an inieiesl of twenty thousand pounds in his 
wife'.s death ” 

“Would he really, Gilmoic'' ' said Mr. Fairlie. “If he said au> thing 
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half so horrid, I do assure you I should tinkle my bell for Louis, and have 
him sent out of the house immediately.” 

“You shall not irritate me, Mr. Fairlie — for your niece’s sake and for 
her father’s sake, you shall not irritate me. You shall take the whole 
responsibility of this discreditable settlement on your own shoulders 
before I leave the room.” 

“Don’t! — now please don’t!” said Mr. Fairlie. “Think how precious 
your time is, Gilmore; and don’t throw it away. I would dispute with 
you if I could, but I can’t — I haven’t stamina enough. You want to 
upset me, to upset yourself, to upset Clyde, and to upset Laura; and — 
oh dear me! — all for the sake of the very last thing in the world that is 
likely to happen. No, dear friend — in the interests of peace and quiet- 
ness, positively No! ” 

“I am to understand, then, that you hold by the determination ex- 
pressed in your letter?” 

“Yes, please. So glad we understand each other at last. Sit down again 
—do!” 

I walked at once to the door, and Mr. Fairlie resignedly “tinkled" his 
hand-bell. Before I left the room, I turned round and addressed him for 
the last time. 

“Whatever happens in the future, sir,” I said, “remember that my 
plain duty of warning you has been performed. As the faithful friend and 
servant of your family, I tell you, at parting, that no daughter of mine 
should be married to any man alive under such a settlement as you are 
forcing me to make for Miss Fairlie.” 

The door opened behind me, and the valet stood waiting on the thresh- 
old. 

“Louis,” said Mr. Fairlie, “show Mr. Gilmore out, and then come 
back and hold up my etchings for me again. Make them give you a good 
lunch downstairs. Do, Gilmore, make my idle beasts of servants give you 
a good lunch!” 

I was too much disgusted to reply, I turned on my heel, and left in si- 
lence. There was an up train at two o’clock in the afternoon ; and by that 
train I returned to London. 

On the Tuesday I sent in the altered settlement, which practically ilis- 
inherited the very persoms whom Miss Fairlie’s own lips had informed 
me she was most anxious to benefit. 1 had no choice. Another lawyer 
would have drawn up the deed if I had refused to undertake it. 

My task is done. ^ly personal share in the events of the family story 
extends no further than the point which J have just reached Other pens 
than mine will describe the scrange circumstances which are now shortly 
to follow. Seriously and sorrowfully, I close this brief record. Seriously 
and sorrowfully, T repeat here the parting words that I spoke at Lim- 
meridge Btouse: No daughter of mine should have been married to any 
man alive under such a settlement as I was compelled to make for Laura 
Fairlie. 

The End of Mr, Gilmore* s Narrative, 



The Story continued by Marian Halcombk, in Extracts jrom her Diary 


I 


Limmlridgk House, Nov. %th 

■V 


I'lirs morninp; Mi. Gilmore left us. 

His interview with Laura had evidently prieved and surprised him 
more than he liked to confess. 1 felt afraid, from his look and manner 
when we parted, that she mipht have inadvertently betrayed to him the 
real secret of her depre^Mon and my anxiety This doubt grew on me so, 
after he had gone, that I declined riding out with Sir Percival, and went 
up to Laura s room instead. 

I have been sadly distrustful of myself, in this difficult and lamentable 
matter, ever I found out my own ignorance of the strength of 

Laura s iinh^^ppy artachment. I ought to have known that the delicacy 
and forbearance and sense of honour which drew me to poor Hartright 
and made me so sincerely admire and respect him, w’ere just the qualities 
to appeal most irresistibly to Laura s natural sensitiveness and natural 
generosity of natuK And yet, until she opened hei heart to me of her 
own accord, T had no suspicion that this new^ feeling had taken root so 
deeply I once thought time and care might remo\e it I now fear that it 
will remain with her and alter her for life The discovery that T have 
committed such an error in judgment as this, makes me hesitate about 
everything cLe 1 hesitate about Sir TVrcnal. in the face of the plainest 
proofs. 1 hesitate even in speaking to Lama On this very morning, I 
doubted, with my hand on the door, wiiether 1 should ask her the ques- 
tions I had come to j)ut, or not 

When I WTUt into hei rcK)m, I found her walking up and down in great 
impatience, bhe looked flushed and e.xcited, and she came forw’ard at 
once, and spoke to me before 1 could open my lips. 

‘T w'anted you,” she said “Come and sit down on the sofa writh me. 
Marian' I can beai this no longer — I must and will end it ” 

There w’as too much colour in her cheeks, too much energy in her man- 
ner, too much firmness in her voice. I'he little book of Hartright s draw- 
ings — the fatal book that .she will dream over whenever .she is alone — w as 
in one of her hands. I began by gently and firmly taking it from her, 
and putting it out of sight on a side-table. 

* The passages omitted, here and elsewhere, in Miss Halcombe s Di.irv, are only 
those which bear no reference to Miss Fairlie or to any of the persons with whom she 
is associated in these pages 
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‘‘Tell me quietly, my darling, what you wish to do,” I said. “Has Mr. 
Gilmore been advising you?” 

She shook her head. “No, not in what I am thinking of now. He was 
very kind and good to me, IVIarian — and I am ashamed to say I distressed 
him by crying. I am miserably helpless; I can’t control myself. For my 
own sake, and for all our sakes, I must have courage enough to end it.” 

“Do you mean courage enough to claim your release?” I asked. 

“No,” she said simply. “Courage, dear, to tell the truth.” 

She put her arms round my neck, and rested her head quietly on my 
bosom. On the opposite wall hung the miniature portrait of her father. 
I bent over her, and saw that she was looking at it while her head lay on 
my breast. 

“I can never claim my release from my engagement,” she went on. 
“Whatever way it ends, it must end wretchedly for me. All I can do, 
Marian, is not to add the remembrance that I have broken my promise 
and forgotten my father’s dying words, to make that wretchedness 
worse.” 

“What is it you propose, then?” I asked. 

“To tell Sir Percival Clyde the truth, with my own lips,” she an- 
swered, “and to let him release me, if he will, not because I ask him, but 
because he knows all.” 

“What do you mean, Laura, by ‘air? Sir Percival will know enough 
(he has told me so himself) if he knows that the engagement is opposed 
to your own wishes.” 

“Can I tell him that, when the engagement was made for me by my 
father, with my own consent? I should have kept my promise; not hap- 
pily, I am afraid, but still contentedly” — she stopped, turned her face to 
me, and laid her cheek close against mine — “I should have kept my en- 
gagement, Marian, if another love had not grown up in my heart, which 
was not there when I first promised to be Sir PercivaFs wife.” 

“Laura! you will ne^er lower yourself by making a confession to him?” 

“I shall lower myself, indeed, if I gain my release by hiding from him 
what he has a right to know.” 

“He has not the shadow of a right to know it! ” 

“Wrong, Marian, wTong! I ought to deceive no one — least of all the 
man to whom my father gave me, and to whom I gave myself.” She put 
her lips to mine and kissed me, “My own love,” she said softly, “you are 
so much too fond of me and so much too proud of me, that you forget, in 
my case, what you would remember in your own. Better that Sir Percival 
should doubt my motives and misjudge my conduct if he will, than that 
I ^ould be first false to him in thought, and then mean enough to serve 
my own interests by hiding the falsehood.” 

I held her away from me in astonishment. For the first time in our 
lives, we had changed places; the resolution was all on her side, the hesi- 
tation all on mine. 1 looked into the pale, quiet, resigned young face; I 
saw the pure, innocent heart, in the loving eyes that looked back at me — 
and the poor worldly cautions and objections that rose to my lips dwin* 
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died and died away in their own emptiness. I hung my head in silence. 
In her place, the despicably small pride which makes so many women de- 
ceitful, would have been my pride, and would have made me deceitful 
too. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Marian,” she said, mistaking my silence. 

I only answered by drawing her close to me again. I was afraid of cry- 
ing if I spoke. My tears do not flow so easily as they ought — they come 
almost like men’s tears, with sobs that seem to tear me in pieces, and 
that frighten every one about me. 

“I have thought of this, love, for many days,” she went on, twining 
and twisting my hair with that childish lestlessness in her fingers, which 
poor Mrs. Vesey still tries so patiently and so vainly to cure her of — “I 
have thought of it very seriously, and I can be sure of my courage, w’hen 
my own conscience tells me I am right. I et me speak to him to-morrow 
— ip^ your presence, Marian. I will say nothing that is wrong, nothing 
that you or I need be ashamed of — but, oh, it will ease my heart so to 
end this miserable concealment! Only let me know and feel that I have 
no deception to answer for on my side, and then, when he has heard what 
I have to say, let him act towards me as he will ” 

She sighed, and put her head back in its old position on my bosom. 
Sad misgivings about what the end would be, weighed upon my mind; 
but, still dist**u t-ng myself, I told her that I would do as she wished. She 
thanked me, and we j massed gradually into talking of other things. 

At dinner she joined us again, and was more easy, and more herself 
with Sir Percival, than I have seen her yet. In the evening she went to the 
piano, choosing new music of the dexterous, tuneless, florid kind. The 
lovely old melodies of Mozart, which poor Harlright wras so fond of, 
she has never played since he left. The book is no longer in the music- 
stand. She took the volume aw'ay herself, hO that nobody might find it 
out and ask her to play from it. 

I had no opportunity of discovering whether her purpose of the morn- 
ing had changed or not, until she wished Sir Percival good-night — and 
then her own words informed me that it w’as unaltered. She said, very 
quietly, that she washed to speak to him, after breakfast, and that he 
would find her in her sitting-room with me. He changed colour at those 
words, and I felt his hand trembling a little w’hen it came to my turn to 
take it The event of the next morning woula decide his future life : and 
he evidently knew it. 

I went in, as usual, through the door between our tw’o bedrooms, to 
bid Laura good-night before she went to sleep. In stooping over to kiss 
her, I saw the little book of Hartrighl s drawings half hidden under her 
pillowy just in the place w’here .she used to hide her favourite toys when 
she was a child. I could noi find it in my heart to say anything, but I 
pointed to the book and shook my head. She reached both hands up to 
my cheeks, and drewr my face down to hers till our lips met. 

“Leave it there to-night,” she whispered; “to-morrow may be cruel^ 
and may make me say good-bye to it for ever.” 
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gth , — ^The first event of the morning was not of a kind to raise my 
^irits; a letter arrived for me, from poor Walter Harlright. It is the 
answer to mine, describing the manner in which Sir Percival cleared him- 
self of the suspicions raised by Anne Catherick s letter. He writes shortly 
ind bitterly about Sir PercivaPs explanations; only saying that he has 
no right to offer an opinion on the conduct of those who are above him. 
This is sad; but his occasional references to himself grieve me still more. 
He says that the effort to return to his old habits and pursuits grows 
larder instead of easier to him, every day; and he implores me, if I have 
any interest, to exert it to get him employment that wdll necessitate his 
absence from England, and take him among new scenes and new people. 
[ have been made all the readier to comply with this request, by a pas- 
sage at the end of his letter, which has almost alaimed me. 

After mentioning that he has neither seen nor hcaid anything of Anne 
Catherick, he suddenly breaks off, and hints in the most abru[)t, myster- 
ious manner, that he has been perpetually watched and followed by 
strange men ever since he returned to London. He acknowledges that he 
cannot prove this extraordinary suspicion by fixing on any partuular 
persons, but he declares that the suspicion itself is present to him night 
and day. This has frightened me, becauM^* it looks as if his one fixed 
idea about Laura was becoming too much for his mind I will write im- 
mediately to some of my mother s influential old friends in London, and 
press his claims on their notice. Change of scene and change of occupa- 
tion may really be the salvation of him at this ciisis in his life 

Greatly to my relief, Sir Peicival sent an apology for not j(uning us at 
breakfast He had taken an early cup of coffee in his own room, and he 
was still engaged there in writing letteis. .\t eleven o’clock, if that hour 
was convenient, he would do himself the honour of waiting on ]\Iiss Fair- 
lie and Miss Halcom])e. 

My eyes were on Laura's face vchile the message was being delivered. T 
had found her unaccogntably c|uiet and composed on going into her 
room in the morning, and so she remained all thiough bicakfast Even 
when w’e were sitting toiiethcr on the sofa in her room, w’ailing for Sir 
Percival, she still preserved her self-control. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Marian," W’as all she said, “I may forget my- 
self wdth an old friend like Mr. Gilmore, or wdth a dear sister like you; 
but I will not forget myself with Sir Percival Clyde.” 

I looked at her, aiui li>>tened to her in silent surprise. Through all the 
years of our close intimacy, this passive force in her character had been 
hidden from me — hidden even from herself, till love found it, and suf- 
fering called it forth. 

As the clock on the mantelpiece struck eleven. Sir Percival knocked 
at the door, and came in. I'here was suppressed anxiety and agitation in 
every line of his face. The dry, sharp cough, which teases him at most 
times, seemed to be troubling him more incessantly than ever. He sat 
dowm opposite to us at the table; and Laura remained by me. I looked 
attentively at them both, and he was the palest of the two. 
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He said a few unimportant words, with a visible effort to preserve his 
customary ease of manner. But his voice was not to be steadied, and the 
restless uneasiness in his eyes was not to be concealed. He must have felt 
this himself ; for he stopped in the middle of a sentence, and gave up even 
the attempt to hide his embarrassment any longer. 

There was just one moment of dead silence before Laura addressed 
him. 

‘T wished to speak to you, Sir Percival,’' she said, “on a subject that is 
very important to us both. My sister is here, because her presence helps 
me, and gives me confidence. She has not suggested one word of what I 
am going to say I speak from niy own thoughts, not from hers. I am sure 
you will be kind enough to understand that, before I go any further?” 

Sir TVreival bowed She had proceeded thus far, with perfect outward 
tranquillity, and |)crfect propriety of manner She looked at him, and he 
looked at her. They seemed, at the outset at least, resolved to understand 
one another plainly. 

‘•1 have heard from Marian,” she went on, “that I have only to claim 
my release fiom our engagement, to obtain that release from you. It was 
forbearing and generous on your j)art. Sir Percival, to send me such a 
message. It is only doing >ou justice to say that 1 am grateful for the 
offer, and I hope and believe that it i'^ only doing myself justice to tell 
you that 1 .ieciij»e <0 accept it.*’ 

His allenti\e face relaxed a little But I saw one of his feet softly, 
quietly, incessantly beating on the (arpet under the table; and I felt that 
he w.is .secri'tly as anxious as ever. 

“I have not forgrtteh," she said, ‘ that }ou asked my father’s permis- 
sion befoie \’ou honoured me with a proposal of marriage. Perhaps you 
have not forgotlen, either, what I said when I consented to our engage- 
ment'-' 1 ventuicd to tell you that my father's influence and advice had 
mainly decided me to give you my jiiomise I wa.^ guided by my father, 
because T had alw’ays found him the truest of all advisers, the best and 
fondest of all protectors and friends I have lost him now, I have only 
his memory to love, but my faith in that dear dead friend has never 
been shaken. I believe, at thii> moment, as truly as I ever believed, that 
he knew what was best, and that his hopes and wishes ought to be my 
hopes and w ishes tiK) " 

Her voice tiembled for the tiist time Her restless fingers stole their 
way into my lap, and held fast by one of my hands. There was anothe’ 
moment of silence, and then Sir P-^rtival spoke. 

“May 1 ask,' he said, “if 1 have ever proved myself unworthy of the 
trust, which it has been hitherto my greatest honour and greatest hap- 
piness to possess? ’ 

“I have found nothing in your conduct to blame,” she answered. “You 
have alw'ays treated me with the same delicacy and the same forbearance 
You have deserved my trust , and, w’hat is of far more importann in my 
estimation, you have deserved my father’s trust, out of which mine grew. 
You have given me no excuse, even if I had wanted to find one, for ask- 
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ing to be released from my pledge. What I have said so far, has been 
spoken with the wish to acknowledge my whole obligation to you. My 
regard for that obligation, my regard for my father^s memory, and my 
regard for my own promise, all forbid me to set the example, on my side, 
of withdrawing from our present position. The breaking of our engage- 
ment must be entirely your wish and your act, Sir Percival — not mine.” 

The uneasy beating of his foot suddenly stopped; and he leaned for- 
ward eagerly across the table. 

*‘My act?” he said. ‘‘What reason can there be, on my side, for with- 
drawing?” 

I heard her breath quickening; I felt her hand growing cold. In spite 
of what she had said to me, when we were alone, I began to be afraid of 
her. I was wrong. 

“A reason that it is very hard to tell you,” she answered. “There is a 
change in me, Sir Percival — a change which is serious enough to justify 
you, to yourself and to me, in breaking off our engagement.” 

His face turned so pale again, that even his lips lost their colour. He 
raised the arm which lay on the table; turned a little away in his chair ; 
and supported his head on his hand, so that his profile only was presented 
to us. 

‘‘What change?” he asked. The tone in w'hich he put the question 
jarred on me — there was something painfully suppressed in it. 

She sighed heavily, and leaned towards me a little, so as to rest her 
shoulder against mine. I felt her trembling, and tried to spare her by 
speaking myself. She stopped me by a warning pressure of her hand, 
and then addressed Sir Percival once more; but, this time, without look- 
ing at him. 

“I have heard,” she said, “and I believe it, that the fondest and truest 
of all affections is the affection which a woman ought to bear to her hus- 
band. When our engagement began, that affection was mine to give, if 
I could, and yours to -win, if you could. Will you pardon me, and spare 
me, Sir Percival, if I acknowledge that it is not so any longer?” 

A few tears gathered in her eyes, and dropped over her cheeks slowly, 
as she paused and waited for his answer. He did not utter a word. At the 
beginning of her reply, he had moved the hand on which his head rested, 
so that it hid his face. I saw nothing but the upper part of his figure at 
the table. Not a muscle of him moved. The fingers of the hand which 
supported his head were dented deep in his hair. They might have ex- 
pressed hidden anger, or hidden grief — it was hard to say which — there 
was no significant trembling in them. There was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to tell the secret of his thoughts at that moment— the moment 
which was the crisis of his life and the crisis of hers. 

I was determined to make him declare himself, for Laura’s sake. 

“Sir Percival! ” I interposed sharply, “have you nothing to say, when 
my sister h^ said so much? More, in my opinion,” I added, my unlucky 
temper getting the better of me, “than any man alive, in your position, 
has a right to hear from her.” 
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That last rash sentence opened a way for him by which to escape me i\ 
he chose; and he instantly took advantage of it. 

‘Tardon me, Miss Halcombe,” he said, still keeping his hand over his 
face, “pardon me, if I remind you that I have claimed no such right.*’ 

The few plain words which would have brought him back to the point 
from which he had wandered, were just on my lips, when Laura checked 
me by speaking again. 

“I hope I have not made my painful acknowledgment in vain,” she 
continued. “I hope it has secured me your entire confidence in what I 
have still to say?” 

“Pray be assured of it.” He made that brief reply warmly, dropping 
his hand on the table while he spoke, and turning towards us again. 
Whatever outward change had passed over him was gone now. His face 
was eager and expectant — it expressed nothing but the most intense anx- 
iety to hear her next words. 

‘T wish you to understand that I have not spoken from any selfish 
motive,” she said. “If you leave me, Sir Percival, after what you have 
just heard, you do not leave me to marry another man — you only allow 
me to remain a single woman for the re>t of my life. My fault towards 
you has begun and ended in my own thoughts. It can never go any fur- 
ther. No word has passed ” She heMlated, in doubt about the ex- 

pression she .juld use next; hesitated, in a momentary confusion which 
it was very sad and very painful to sec “Xo word has passed,” she pa- 
tiently and resolutely resumed, “between myself and the person to whom 
I arn now referring for the first and last time in your presence, of my 
feelings towards him, or of his feelings towarrls me — no word ever can 
pass — neither he nor 1 are likely, in this world, to meet again. I earnest- 
ly beg you to spare me from saying any more, and to believe me, on my 
word, in what 1 have just told you It is the truth. Sir Percival — the 
truth w^hich I think my promised husband has a claim to hear, at any 
sacrifice of my own feelings. I trust to his generosity to pardon me, and 
to his honour to keep my secret ’’ 

“Both those trusts are sacred to me,” he said, “and both shall be 
sacredly kept ” 

After answering in those terms he paused and looked at her, as if he 
was waiting to hear more. 

“I have said all I wish to say,” she added quietly; “I have said more 
than enough to justify you in withdrawing from your engagement.” 

“You have said more than enough,” he answered, “to make it the 
dearest object of my life to keep the engagement.” With those words he 
rose from his chair, and advanced a few steps towards the place where 
she was sitting. 

She started violently, and a faint cry of surprise escaped her. Every 
word she had spoken had innocently betrayed her purity and truth to a 
man who thoroughly iinderstocxl the priceless value of a pure i nd true 
woman. Her own noble conduct had been the hidden enemy, through- 
out, of all the hopes she had trusted to it. I had dreaded this from the 
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first. I would have prevented it, if she had allowed me the smallest chance 
of doing so. I even waited and watched, now, when the harm was done, 
for a word from Sir Percival that would give me the opportunity of put- 
ting him in the wrong. 

“You have left it to me, Miss Fairlie, to resign you,” he continued. “I 
am not heartless enough to resign a woman who has just shown herself 
to be the noblest of her sex.” 

He spoke with such warmth and feeling, with such passionate enthu- 
siasm, and yet with such perfect delicacy, that she raised her head, 
flushed up a little, and looked at him with sudden animation and spirit. 

“No! ” she said firmly. “The most wretched of her sex, if she must give 
herself in marriage when she cannot give her love.” 

“May she not give it in the future,” he asked, “if the one object of her 
husband’s life is to deserve it?” 

“Never! ” she answered, “if you still persist in maintaining our engage- 
ment, I may be your true and faithful wife. Sir Percival — your loving 
wife, if I know my own heart, never! 

She looked so irresistibly beautiful as she said those brave words that 
no man alive could have steeled his heart against her. I tried hard to 
feel that Sir Percival was to blame, and to say so, but my womanhood 
would pity him, in spite of myself. 

“I gratefully accept your faith and truth,” he said. “The least that you 
can offer is more to me than the utmost that I could hope for from any 
other woman in the world.” 

Her left hand still held mine; but her right hand hung listlessly at her 
side. He raised it gently to his lips — touched it with them, rather than 
kissed it — bowed to me — and then, with perfect delicacy and discretion, 
silently quitted the room. 

She neither moved, nor said a word, when he was gone — she sat by me, 
cold and still, with her eyes fixed on the ground. 1 saw it was hopeless 
and useless to speak, and I only put my arm round her, and held her to 
me in silence. We remained together so, for what seemed a long and 
weary time — so long and so weary that I grew uneasy and spoke to her 
softly, in the hope of producing a change. 

The sound of my voice seemed to startle her into consciousness. She 
suddenly drew herself away from me, and rose to her feet. 

“I must submit, Marian, as well as I can,” she said. “My new life has 
its hard duties, and one of them begins to-day.” 

As she spoke she went to a side-table near the window, on which her 
sketching materials were placed; gathered them together carefully, and 
put them in a drawer of cabinet. She locked the drawer and brought 
the key to me. 

“I must part from everything that reminds me of him,” she said. 
“Keep the key wherever you please — I shall never want it again.” 

Before I could say a word, she had turned away to her book-case, and 
bad taken from it the album that contained Walter Hartright’s drawings. 
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She hesitated for a moment, holding the little volume fondly in her hands 
— then lifted it to her lips and kissed it. 

“Oh, Laura! Laura!” I said, not angrily, not reprovingly — with noth- 
ing but sorrow in my voice, and nothing but sorrow in my heart. 

“It is the last time, Marian,” she pleaded. “I am bidding it good-bye 
for ever.” 

She laid the book on the table, and drew out the comb that fastened 
her hair. It fell, in its matchless beauty, over her back and .shoulders, 
and dropped round her, far below her waist. She separated one long, thin 
lock from the rest, cut it off, and pinned it carefully, in the form of a 
circle, on the first blank page of the album I'he moment it was fastened, 
she clo.sed the volume hurriedly, and placed it in my hands. 

“You write to him, and he writes to you,” she said. “While I am alive, 
if he asks after me, always tell him 1 am well, and never say I am un- 
happy. Don't distress him, IMarian — for my sake, don't distress him. If 
I die fir.st, promise you will give him this little book of his drawings, with 
my hair in it. There can be no harm, when I am gone, in telling him that 
I put it there wdth m3' own hand^ And ^^ay — oh, Marian, say for me, 
then, what I can never say for myself — -say I loved him!*’ 

She flung her arms round my neck, and whispered the last words in 
my ear with a pa.ssionate delight in utteiing them which it almost broke 
my heart t^' h • :r. All the long restraint «ihe had imjxised on herself gave 
way in ihat first and ^ast outburst of tenderness She broke from rne with 
hysteiical vehemence, and thicwv herndf on the sofa, in a parox3'sm of 
.sobs <ind tear.s that shook her from head to foot 

1 tried vainly to soothe her and rea.'-on with her. she w^as past being 
.soothed, and past oeing reasoned with It wa^ the sad, sudden end for us 
two, of this memorable da}’ W'hen the lit had worn itself out, she was t(X) 
exhausted to speak. She sliimbeied towards the afternoon, and I put 
aw’ay the book of diawings so that she mi^ht not see it when she woke. 
My f<ice wa.s calm, whatever m\’ heail miLrht be, when she opened her 
eyes again and looked at me no more to each other about the 

distres'=:ing inlerNiew’ of the morning Sir I’crcival’s name was not men- 
tioned. \\ alter Hartright w\is not alluded to again by either of us for the 
remainder of the da}’. 

10th . — Finding that .she was composed and like herself this morning, I 
returned to the painful .subject ot }'cstc/da\', for the .sole purpose of im- 
ploring her to let me speak to Sir lVrci\al and Mr. Fairlie, more plainly 
and strongly than she could speak to either of them herself, about this 
lamentable marriage. She interposed, gently but firm!}', in the middle of 
my remonstrances. 

“I left yesterday to decide," she said, “and yesterday has decided. It 
is too late to go back.” 

Sir Percival spoke to me this afternoon, about what had pc.-..sed in 
Laura’s room. He assured me that the unparalleled trust she had placed 
in him had awakened such an answering conviction of her innocence and 
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integrity in his mind, that he was guiltless of having felt even a mo- 
ment’s unworthy jealousy, either at the time when he was in her pres- 
ence, or afterwards when he had withdrawn from it. Deeply as he la- 
mented the unfortunate attachment which had hindered the progress he 
might otherwise have made in her esteem and regard, he firmly believed 
that it had remained unacknowledged in the past, and that it would re- 
main, under all changes of circumstance which it was possible to con- 
template, unacknowledged in the future. This was his absolute convic- 
tion; and the strongest proof he could give of it was the assurance, which 
he now offered, that he felt no curiosity to know whether the attachment 
was of recent date or not, or w’ho had been the object of it. His implicit 
confidence in Miss Fairlie made him satisfied with what she had thought 
fit to say to him, and he was honestly innocent of the slightest feeling of 
anxiety to hear more. 

He waited, after saying those words, and looked at me. I w^as so con- 
scious of my unreasonable prejudice against him — so conscious of an 
unworthy suspicion that he might be speculating on my impulsively an- 
swering the very questions which he had just described himself as re- 
solved not to ask — that I evaded all reference to this part of the subject 
with something like a feeling of confusion on my own part. At the same 
time, I was resolved not to lose even the smallest opportunity of trying 
to plead Laura’s cause; and I told him boldly that I regretted his gener- 
osity had not carried him one step further, and induced him to withdraw 
from the engagement altogether. 

Here, again, he disarmed me by not attempting to defend himself. He 
would merely beg me to remember the difference there was between his 
allowing Miss Fairlie to give him up, which w^as a matter of submission 
only, and his forcing himself to give up Miss Fairlie, which was, in other 
words, asking him to be the suicide of his own hopes. Her conduct of the 
day before had so strengthened the unchangeable love and admiration of 
two long years, that all active contention against those feelings, on his 
part, was henceforth entirely out of his power. 1 must think him weak, 
selfish, unfeeling towards the very woman w^hom he idolised, and he must 
bow to my opinion as resignedly as he could; only putting it to me, at 
the same time, whether her future as a single woman, pining under an 
unhappily placed attachment which .she could never acknowledge, could 
be said to promise her a much brighter prospect than her future as the 
wife of a man who worshipped the very ground she walked on? In the 
last case there was hope from time, however slight it might be — in the 
first case, on her own showing, there was no hope at all. 

I answered him — more because my tongue is a woman’s and must an- 
swer, than because I had anything convincing to say. It was only too 
plain that the course Laura had adopted the day before, had offered him 
the advantage if he chose to take it — and that he had chosen to take it. 
I felt this at the time, and I feel it just as strongly now, while I write 
these lines, in my own room. The one hope left, is that his motives really 
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spring, as he says they do, from the irresistible strength of his attach- 
ment to Laura. 

Before I close my diary for to-night, I must record that I wrote to- 
day, in poor Hartright’s interests, to two of my mother’s old friends in 
London-*— both men of influence and position. If they can do anything 
for him, I am quite sure they will. Except Laura, I never was more anx- 
ious about any one than I am now about Walter. All that has happened 
since he left us has only increased my strong regard and sympathy for 
him. I hope I am doing right in trying to help him to employment abroad 
— I hope, most earnestly and anxiously, that it will end well. 

I ith , — Sir Percival had an interview with Mr. Fairlie; and I was sent 
for to join them. 

I found Mr. Fairlie greatly relieved at the prospect of the ‘^family 
worry” (as he was pleased to describe his niece’s marriage) being settled 
at last. So far, I did not feel called on to say anything to him about my 
own opinion, but when he proceeded, in his most aggravatingly languid 
manner, to suggest that the time for the marriage had better be settled 
next, in accordance with Sir Percival’s wishes, T enjoyed the satisfaction 
of assailing Mr. Fairlie’s nerves with as strong a protest against hurrying 
Laura’s decision as I could put into words. Sir Percival immediately as- 
sured me that ne felt the force of my objection, and begged me to believe 
that the proposal had not been made in consequence of any interference 
on his part. Mr. Fairlie leaned back in his chair, closed his eyes, said we 
both of us did honour to human nature, and then repeated his sugges- 
tion, as coolly as n« ither Sir Percival nor I had said a word in opposi- 
tion to it. It ended in my flatly declining to mention the subject to Laura, 
unless she first approached it of her own accord. I left the room at once 
after making that declaration. Sir Percival looked seriously embarrassed 
and distressed. Mr. Fairlie stretched out his lazy legs on his velvet foot- 
stool, and said, “Dear Marian' how’ I envy you your robust nervous 
system! Don’t bang the door!” 

On going to Laura’s room, I found that she had asked for me, and 
that ]\Irs. Vesey had informed her that I was wdth Mr. Fairlie. She in- 
quired at once w’hat I had been wanted for, and I told her all that had 
passed, without attempting to conceal the vexation and annoyance that 
I really felt. Her answ^er surprised and distressed me inexpressibly; it 
was the very last reply that 1 should have expected her to make. 

“My uncle is right,” she said. “I have caused trouble and anxiety 
enough to you, and to all about me. Let me cause no more, Marian — let 
Sir Percival decide.” 

I remonstrated warmly, but nothing that I could say moved her. 

“I am held to my engagement,” she replied; “I have broken w’lth my 
old life. The evil day will not come the less surely because I put it off. No, 
Marian! once again, my uncle is right. I have caused trouble en^ agh and 
anxiety enough; and I will cause no more.” 
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She used to be pliability itself; but she was now inflexibly passive in 
her resignation — I might almost say in her despair. Dearly as T love her, 
I should have been less pained if she had been violently agitated ; it was 
so shockingly unlike her natural character to see her as cold and insen- 
sible as I saw her now. 

12th , — Sir Pcrcival put some questions to me at breakfast, about 
Laura, w'hich left me no choice but to tell him what she had said. 

While we were talking, she herself came down and joined us. She was 
just as unnaturally composed in Sir Percival’s presence as she had been 
in mine. When breakfast was over, he had an opportunity of saying a few 
words to her privately, in a recess of one of the windows. They were not 
more than two or three minutes together; and, on their separating, she 
left the room with ]\Irs. Vesey, while Sir Percival came to me. He said he 
had entreated her to favour him by maintaining her privilege of fixing the 
time for the marriage at her own will and pleasure. In reply, she had 
merely expressed her acknowledgments, and had desired him to mention 
what his wishes were to Miss Halcombe. 

I have no patience to write more. In this instance, as in every other, 
Sir Percival has carried his point, with the utmost possible credit to him- 
self, in spite of everything that I can say or do. His wishes are now what 
they were, of course, when he first came here, and Laura having resigned 
herself to the one inevitable sacrifice of the marriage, remains as coldly 
hopeless and enduring as ever. In parting with the little occupations 
and relics that reminded her of Hartright, she seems to have parted with 
all her tenderness and all her impressibility. It i^ only three f>‘clock in 
the afternoon while I write these lines, and Sir Percival has left us al- 
ready, in the happy hurry of a bridegroom, to piepare for the bride’s re- 
ception at his house in Hampshire. I'nless some extraordinary event 
happens to prevent it, they will be married exactly at the time when he 
wished to be married — before the end of the year. My very fingeis burn 
as I wTiie it' 

iT^th . — A sleepless night, through uneasiness about Laura. Towards 
the morning, I came to a resolution to try what change of scene would 
do to rouse her She cannot surely remain in her present torpor of in- 
sensibility, if I take her away from Limmeridge and surround her with 
the pleasant faces of old friends' After some consideration, I decided on 
writing to the Arnolds, in Yorkshire. They are simple, kind-hearted, hos- 
pitable people; and she has known them from her childhood When I had 
put the letter in the po^t-bag, I told her what I had done. It would have 
been a relief to me if she had shown the spirit to resist and object. But 
no — she only said, 'T will go anywhere with you, Marian. I daresay you 
are right — I daresay the change will do me good.’’ 

i^th . — I wrote to Mr. Gilmore, informing him that there was really a 
prospect of this miserable marriage taking place, and also mentioning 
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my idea of trying what change of scene would do for Laura. I had no 
heart to go into particulars. Time enough for them when we get nearer 
to the end of the year. 


15/A. — Three letters for me. The first from the Arnolds, full of delight 
at the prospect of seeing Laura and me. The second from one of the 
gentlemen to whom I wrote on Walter Hartright^s behalf, informing me 
that he has been fortunate enough to find an opportunity of complying 
with my request. The third from Walter himself, thanking me, poor fel- 
low, in the warmest terms, for giving him an opportunity of leaving his 
home, his country, and his friends. A private expedition to make excava- 
tions among the ruined cities of Central America is, it seems, about to sail 
from Liverpool. The draughtsman who had been already appointed to 
accompany it has lost heart, and withdrawn at the eleventh hour; and 
Walter is to fill his place. He is to be engaged for six months certain, 
from the time of the landing in Honduras, and for a year afterwards, if 
the excavations are successful, and if the funds hold out. His letter ends 
with a promise to WTite me a farewell line, when they are all on board 
ship, and when the pilot leaves them. I can only hope and pray earnestly 
that he and I are both acting in this matter for the best. It seems such a 
serious sten U r him (o take that the mere contemplation of it startles me. 
And yet, in his unhappy position, how can I expect him, or wish him, to 
remain at home*'' 


16th . — The carr’.dg* is at the door. Laura and I set out on our visit to 
the Arnolds to-day. 


PoLESDEAN LoDGE, YORKSHIRE 

2yd . — A week in these new ^^cenes and among the.se kind-hearted 
people has done her some good, though not so much as I had hoped. I 
have resolved to prolong our ’stay for another week at least. It is useless 
to go back to Limmeridge, till there is an absolute necessity for our re 
turn. 


24^/f. — Sad new.^i by IhLs morning's post. The expedition to Central 
America sailed on the twenty-first We have parted with a true man. we 
have lost a faithful friend. Waller Hartright has left England. 

25/A. — Sad news yesterday, ominous new^s to-day. Sir Percnal Clyde 
has written to Mr. Fairlie, and Mr. Fairlie has WTiUen to Laura and me, 
to recall us to Limmeridge immediately. 

What can this mean? Has the day for the marriage been fixed in our 
absence? 
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Limmeridge House 

November 2 ^th , — My forebodings are realised. The marriage is fixed 
for the twenty-second of December. 

The day after we left for Polesdean Lodge, Sir Percival wrote, it seems, 
to Mr. Fairlie, to say that the necessary repairs and alterations in his 
house in Hampshire would occupy a much longer time in completion than 
he had originally anticipated. The proper estimates were to be submit- 
ted to him as soon as possible; and it would greatly facilitate his enter- 
ing into definite arrangements with the workpeople if he could be in- 
formed of the exact period at which the wedding ceremony might be 
expected to take place. He could then make all his calculations in refer- 
ence to time, besides writing the necessary apologies to friends who had 
been engaged to visit him that winter, and who could not, of course, be 
received when the house was in the hands of the workmen. 

To this letter Mr. Fairlie had replied by requesting Sir Percival him- 
self to suggest a day for the marriage, subject to Miss Fairlie’s approval, 
which her guardian willingly undertook to do his best to obtain. Sir Per- 
cival wrote back by the next post, and proposed (in accordance with his 
own views and wishes from the first) the latter part of December — 
perhaps the twenty-second, or twenty-fourth, or any other day that the 
lady and her guardian might prefer. The lady not being at hand to speak 
for herself, her guardian had decided, in her absence, on the earliest day 
mentioned — the twenty-second of December — and had written to recall 
us to Limmeridge in consequence. 

After explaining these particulars to me at a private interview yester- 
day, Mr. Fairlie suggested, in his most amiable manner, that I should 
open the necessary negotjations to-day. Feeling that resistance was use- 
less, unless I could first obtain Laura’s authority to make it, I consented 
to speak to her, but declared, at the same time, that I wuuld on no con- 
sideration undertake to gain her consent to Sir Percival’s wnshes. Mr. 
Fairlie complimented me on my ‘‘excellent conscience,” much as he 
would have complimented me, if we had been out walking, on my “ex- 
cellent constitution,'’ and seemed perfectly satisfied, so far, wdth having 
simply shifted one more family responsibility from his own shoulders to 
mine. 

This morning I spoke to Laura as I had promised. The composure — I 
may almost say, the insensibility — which she has so strangely and so 
resolutely maintained ever since Sir Percival left us, was not proof 
against the shock of the news 1 had to tell her. She turned pale, and 
trembled violently. 

“Not so soon! ” she pleaded. “Oh, Marian, not so soon! ” 

The slightest hint she could give was enough for me. I rose to leave the 
room, and fight her battle for her at once with Mr. Fairlie. 
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Just as my hand was on the door, she caught fast hold of my dress, 
and stopped me. 

“Let me go!” I said. “My tongue burns to tell your uncle that he 
and Sir Percival are not to have it all their own way.” 

She sighed bitterly, and still held my dress. 

“No!” she said faintly. “Too late, Marian, too late!” 

“Not a minute too late,” I retorted. “The question of time is our ques- 
tion — and tiubt me, Laura, to take a woman s full advantage of it.” 

I unclasped her hand from my gown while I spoke; but she slipped 
both her arms round my waist at the same moment, and held me more 
effectually than ever. 

“It will only involve us in more trouble and more confusion,” she 
said. “It will set you and my uncle at variance, and bring Sir Percival 
here again wuth fresh causes of complaint ” 

“So much the better!” 1 cried out passionately. “Who cares for his 
causes of complaint'^ Are you to break your heart to set his mind at ease? 
No man under heaven deserves these sacrifices from us women. Men! 
they are the enemies of our innocence and our peace — they drag us away 
from our parents’ love and our sisters' friendship — they take us body 
and soul to themselves, and fasten our helpless lives to theirs as they 
chain up a dog to his kennel. And what does the best of them give us in 
return r* i.et me go, Laura — Pm mad when I think of it!*’ 

The tears — miserable, w^ak, w’omen s tears of vexation and rage — 
started to my eyes. She smiled sadly, and put her handkerchief over my 
face, to hide for me the betrayal of my owm w’eakness — the w^eakness of 
all others which ohf knew that I most despised. 

“Oh, Marian!'’ she said. ^*Yoii crying’ Think what you would say to 
me, if the places were changed, and if those tears were mine. All your 
love and courage and devotion wdll not alter what must happen, sooner 
or later. Let my uncle have his way. Let us have no more troubles and 
heart-burnings that any sacrifice of mine can prevent. Say you wdll live 
with me, Marian, when I am married — and say no more.” 

But I did say more. I forced back the contemptible tears that were no 
relief to me, and that only distressed her; and reasoned and pleaded as 
calmly as 1 could. It W’as of no avail. She made me twice repeat the 
promise to live with her when she w’as married, and then suddenly asked 
a question which turned my sorrow and my sympathy for her into a new 
direction. 

“While we were at Polesdeaa," she said, “you had a letter, ^larian 

Her altered tone; the abrupt manner in which she looked away from 
me, and hid her face on my shoulder; the hesitation w^hich silenced her 
before she had completed her question, all told me, but too plainly, to 
whom the half-expressed inquiry pointed. 

“I thought, Laura, that you and I were never to refer to again,'’ I 
said gently. 

“You had a letter from him?” she persisted. 
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“Yes/’ I replied, “if you must know it.” 

“Do you mean to write to him again?” 

I hesitated. I had been afraid to tell her of his absence from England, 
or of the manner in which my exertions to serve his new hopes and pro- 
jects had connected me with his departure. What answer could I m^e? 
He was gone where no letters could reach him for months, perhaps for 
years, to come. 

“Suppose I do mean to write to him again,” I said at last. “What then, 
Laura?” 

Her cheek grew burning hot against my neck; and her arms trembled 
and tightened round me, 

“Don’t tell him about the twenty-second^ she whispered. “Promise, 
Marian — ^pray promise you will not even mention my name to him when 
you write next.” 

I gave the promise. No words can say how sorrowfully I gave it. She 
instantly took her arm from my waist, walked away to the window, and 
stood looking out, with her back to me. After a moment she spoke once 
more, but without turning round, without allowing me to catch the small- 
est glimpse of her face. 

“Are you going to my uncle’s room?” she asked. “Will you say that I 
consent to whatever arrangements he may think best? Never mind leav- 
ing me, Marian. I shall be better alone for a little while. 

I went out. If, as soon as I got into the passage, I could have trans- 
ported Mr. Fairlie and Sir Percival Clyde to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, by lifting one of my fingers, that finger would have been raised 
without an instant’s hesitation. For once my unhappy temper now stood 
my friend. I should have broken down altogether and burst into a vio- 
lent fit of crying, if my tears had not been all burnt up in the heat of my 
anger. As it was, I dashed into Mr. Fairlie’s room — called to him as 
harshly as possible, “Laura consents to the twenty-second” — and dashed 
out again without waiting for a word of answer. I banged the door after 
me; and I hope I shattered Mr. Fairlie’s nervous system for the rest of 
the day. 

2^th . — This morning, I read poor Hartright’s farewell letter over 
again, a doubt having crossed my mind since yesterday whether I am 
acting wisely in concealing the fact of his departure from Lauia. 

On reflection, I still think I am right. The allusions in his letter to the 
preparations made for the expedition to Central America all show that 
the leaders of it know it to be dangerous. If the discovery of this makes 
me uneasy, what would it make her^ It is bad enough to feel that his 
departure has deprived us of the friend of all others to whose devotion 
we could trust, in the hour of need, if ever that hour comes and finds us 
helpless. But it is far worse to know that he has gone from us to face the 
perils of a bad climate, a wild country, and a disturbed population. Sure- 
ly it would be a cruel candour to tell Laura this, without a pressing and a 
positive necessity for it? 
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I almost doubt whether I ought not to go a step further, and burn the 
letter at once, for fear of its one clay falling into wrong hands. It nc3t only 
refers to Laura in terms which ought to remain a secret for ever between 
the writer and me, but it reiterates his suspicic^n — so obstinate, so unac- 
countable, and so alarming — that he has been secretly watchecJ since he 
left Limmeridge. He declares that he saw the faces of the two strange 
men, who followed him about the streets of London, watching him among 
the crowd which gathered at Liverpool to see the expedition embark: 
and he positively asserts that he heard the name of Anne Catherick pro- 
nouncecl behind him as he got into the boat. His own words are, “These 
events have a meaning, these events must lead to a result. The mystery 
of Anne Catherick is not cleared up yet She may never cross my path 
again ; but if ever she crosses yours, make better use of the opportunity, 
Miss Halcombe, than 1 made of it I ..peak on strong conviction: I en- 
ti^eat you to remember what I say ' These are his own expressions. There 
is no danger of my forgetting them — my memory is only too ready to 
dwell on any words of HartrighCs that refer to Anne Catherick. But there 
is danger in my keeping the letter 1'he merest accident might place it 
at the mercy of strangeis I may fall ill. T may die. Better to burn it at 
once, and have one anxiety the le.-s 

It is burned’ the ashes of his faiewell letter — the last he may ever 
write lc» lue-- ue in a few black frairmentb on the hearth. Is this the sad 
end to all that sad story*'' Oh, not the end- surely, surely not the end 
already’ 

2C)th —'the p’‘-p j ation^ foi the mariume ha\e begun. The dress- 
maker h»l^ come to leceive her oidei^ L.iiiia i*. perfectly impassive, per- 
fectly caieles^ about the (jiieMion all Olivers m which a woman's per- 
sonal inteiesls are mo>t closel> bound up She has left it all to the dress- 
maker and to me If poor Haiiiighl had been the baronet, and the hus- 
band of her father'.^ choice, how differently she \Aoiild have behaved' 
How anxious and capricious ^he would b ivc been, and what a hard task 
the best of dressmakers ^^ould ha\e found it to please her ’ 

30/// — Wc hear every day from Sir Percival. The last news is, that 
the alterations 111 his houH‘ will occupy bom four to six months, before 
they can be properly completed If painters, paperhangers, and uphol- 
sterers could make hapi)ine>s as well as splendour, I should be interested 
about their ]>rocee(lings in LaiiK.'s future home. As it is, the only pari of 
Sir Pcicivals last letter which not leave me as it found me. per- 
fectly iiuliffeicnt to all his jdans and projects, is the part which refers to 
the wedding tour. He j>ropo'^es, as Laura is delicate, and as the winter 
threatens to be unusually sc\ere, to take her to Rome, and to remain in 
Italy until the early part of next summer. If this plan should not be ap- 
proved, he is equally ready, although he has no establishment - -f his own 
in town, to spend The se^ison in London, in the most suitable furnished 
house that can be obtained for the purpose. 
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Putting myself and my own feelings entirely out of the question 
(which it is my duty to do, and which I have done), I, for one, have no 
doubt in the propriety of adopting the first of these proposals. In either 
case, a separation between Laura and me is inevitable. It will be a longer 
separation, in the event of their going abroad, than it would be in 'the 
event of their remaining in London — but we must set against this dis- 
advantage the benefit to Laura, on the other side, of passing the winter 
in a mild climate, and, more than that, the immense assistance in rais- 
ing her spirits, and reconciling her to her new existence which the mere 
wonder and excitement of travelling for the first time in her life in the 
most interesting country *in the world, must surely afford. She is not of a 
disposition to find resources in the conventional gaieties and excitements 
of London. They would only make the first oppression of this lamentable 
marriage fall the heavier on her. I dread the beginning of her new life 
more than words can tell ; but I see some hope for her if she travels — 
none if she remains at home. 

It is strange to look back at this latest entry in my journal, and to 
find that I am writing of the marriage and the parting with Laura as 
people write of a settled thing. It seems so cold and so unfeeling to be 
looking at the future already in this cruelly composed way. But what 
other way is possible, now that the time is drawing so near? Before an- 
other month is over our heads, she will be hh Laura instead of mine! His 
Laura! I am as little able to realise the idea which those two words con- 
vey — my mind feels almost as dulled and stunned by it — as if writing of 
her marriage were like writing of her death. 

December ist . — A sad, sad day ; a day that I have no heart to describe 
at any length. After we^ly putting it off, last night, I was obliged to 
speak to her this morning of Sir Percival’s proposal about the wedding 
tour. 

In the full conviction Jhat I should be with her, wherever she went, 
the poor child — for a child she is still in many things — was almost happy 
at the prospect of seeing the wonders of Florence and Rome and Naples. 
It nearly broke my heart to dispel her delusion, and to bring her face to 
face with the hard truth. I was obliged to tell her that no man tolerates 
a rival — not even a woman rival — in his wife's affections, when he first 
marries, whatever he may do afterwards. I was obliged to warn her, that 
my chance of living with her permanently under her own roof, depended 
entirely on my not arousing Sir Percival's jealousy and distrust by stand- 
ing between them at the beginning of their marriage, in the position of 
the chosen depository of his wife's closest secrets. Drop by drop, I poured 
the profaning bitterness of this worlds wisdom into that pure heart and 
that innocent mind, while every higher and better feeling within me re- 
coiled from my miserable task. It is over now. She has learned her hard, 
her inevitable lesson. The simple illusions of her girlhood are gone; and 
my hand has stripped them off. Better mine than his — that is all my con- 
solation — better mine than his. 
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So the first proposal is the proposal accepted. They are to go to Italy, 
and I am to arrange, with Sir PercivaPs permission, for meeting them 
and staying with them, when they return to England. In other words, I 
am to ask a personal favour, for the first time in my life, and to ask it of 
the man of all others to whom I least desire to owe a serious obligation 
of any kind. Well! I think I could do even more than that for Laura’s 
sake. 

2 nd , — On looking back, I find myself always referring to Sir Per- 
cival in disparaging terms. In the turn affairs have now taken, I must 
and will root out my prejudice against him. I cannot think how it first 
got into my mind. It certainly never existed in former times. 

Is it Laura’s reluctance to become his wife that has set me against 
him? Have Hartright’s perfectly intelligible prejudices infected me with- 
out my suspecting their influence? Does that letter of Anne Catherick’s 
still leave a lurking distrust in my mind, in spite of Sir Percival’s ex- 
planation, and of the proof in my possession of the truth of it? I cannot 
account for the state of my own feelings* the one thing I am certain of is, 
that it is my duty — doubly my duty now — not to wrong Sir Percival by 
unjustly distrusting him. If it has got to be a habit with me always to 
write of him in the same unfavourable manner, I must and will break 
myself oi this unworthy tendency, even though the effort should force 
me to close the pages* of my journal till the marriage is over! I am serious- 
ly dissatisfied w'ith myself — I will write no more to-day. 


December i6r//. — .\ whole fortnight has passed, and I have not once 
ojDened these pages. I have been long enough away from my journal to 
come back to it with a healthier and better mind, I hope, so far as Sir 
Percival is concerned. 

There is not much to record of the past two weeks. The dresses are al- 
most all finished; and the new travelling Hunks have been sent here from 
London. Poor dear Laura hardly lea\es me for a moment all day. and. 
last night, when neither of us could sleep, she came and crept into my bed 
to talk to me there. ‘T shall lose you so soon, Marian,” she said; ‘T must 
make the most of you while I can " 

They are to be married at Limmeridge Church; and, thank Heaven, 
not one of the neighbours is to be invited to the ceremony. The only 
visitor will be our old friend, Mr. Arnold, who is to come from Polesdean 
to give Laura away, her uncle being far too delicate to trust himself out- 
side the door in such inclement weather as we now have. If I were not 
determined, from this day foith, to see nothing but the bright side of our 
prospects, the melancholy absence of any male relative of Laura’s, at the 
most important moment of her life, would make me very gli>omy and 
very distrustful of the future. But I have done with gloom an^! distrust 
— that is to say, I have done with writing about either the one or the 
other in this journal. 
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Sir Percival is to arrive to-morrow. He offered, in case we wished to 
treat him on terms of rigid etiquette, to write and ask our clergyman to 
grant him the hospitality of the rectory, during the short period of his 
sojourn at Limmeridge before the marriage. Under the circumstances, 
neither Mr. Fairlie nor I thought it at all necessary for us to trouble our- 
selves about attending to trifling forms and ceremonies. In our wild moor- 
land country, and in this great lonely house, we may well claim to be 
beyond the reach of the trivial conventionalities which hamper people in 
other places. I wrote to Sir Percival to thank him for his polite offer, and 
to beg that he would occupy his old rooms, just as usual, at Limmeridge 
House. 

17 ///. — He arrived to-day, looking, as I thought, a little w^orn and anx- 
ious, but still talking and laughing like a man in the best possible spirits. 
He brought with him some really beautiful presents, in jewellery, which 
Laura received with her best grace, and, outwardly at least, with perfect 
self-possession. The only sign I can detect of the struggle it must cost her 
to preserve appearances at this trying time expresses itself in a sudden 
unwillingness, on her part, ever to be left alone. Instead of reti eating to 
her ow'n room, as usual, she seems to dread going there. When 1 wxmt up- 
stairs to-day, after lunch, to put on my bonnet for a w^alk, she volunteered 
to join me; and again, before dinner, she threw the door open between 
our tw^o rooms, so that we might talk to each other while we wxre dress- 
ing. “Keep me ahvays doing something,'" she said, “keep me always in 
company with somebody. Don't let me think — that is all I ask now, 
Marian — don't let me think."’ 

This sad change in her only increases her attractions for Sir Percival. 
He interprets it, I can see, to his own advantage. I'here is a feverish flush 
in her cheeks, a feverish brightness in her eyes, which he welcomes as the 
return of her beauty and the recovery of her spirits. She talked to-day at 
dinner with a gaiety and carelessness so false, so shockingly out of her 
character, that 1 secretly longed to silence her and take her aw'ay. Sir 
Percival 's delight and surprise appeared to be beyond all expression. The 
anxiety which I had noticed on his face w^hen he arrived, totally disap- 
peared from it; and he looked, even to my eyes, a good ten years younger 
than he really is. 

There can be no doubt — though some strange perversity prevents me 
from seeing it myself — there can be no doubt that Laura’s future husband 
is a very handsome man. Regular features form a personal advantage to 
begin with — and he has them. Bright brown eyes, either in man or wom- 
an, are a great attraction — and he has them. Kven baldness, when it is 
only baldness over the forehead (as in his case), is rather becoming, than 
not, in a man, for it heightens the head and adcls to the intelligence of the 
face. Grace and ease of movement, untiring animation of manner, ready, 
pliant, conversational powers — all these are unquestionable merits, and 
all these he certainly possesses. Surely Mr. Gilmoie, ignorant as he is of 
Laura’s secret, was not to blame for feeling surprised that she should re- 
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pent of her marriage engagement? Any one else in his place would have 
shared our good old friend’s opinion. If I were asked, at this moment, to 
say plainly what defects I have discovered in Sir Percival, I could only 
point out two. One, his incessant restlessness and excitability — which 
may be caused, naturally enough, by unusual energy of character. The 
other, his short, sharp, ill-tempered manner of speaking to the servants 
— which may be only a bad habit, after all. No; I cannot dispute it, and 
I will not dispute it — Sir Percival is a very handsome and a very agree- 
able man. There! I have written it down at last, and I am glad it’s over. 

i8//r. — Feeling weary and depressed this morning, I left Laura with 
Mrs. Vesey, and went out alone for one of my brisk mid-day walks, which 
I have discontinued too much of late. I took the dry, airy road, over the 
moor, that leads to Todd’s Corner. After having been out half an hour, I 
was excessively surprised to see Sir Percival approaching me from the di- 
rection of the farm. He was walking rapidly, swinging his stick; his head 
erect as usual, and his shooting jacket flying open in the wind. When we 
met, he did not wait for me to ask any questions — he told me. at once, 
that he had been to the farm to inquire if Mi . or Mrs. Todd had received 
any tidings, since his last visit to Limmeridge, of Anne Catherick. 

“You found, of course, that they had heard nothing^” I said. 

“Nothing whatever,” he replied. “I begin to be seriously afraid that we 
have lost her Do )ou happen to know,'' he continued, looking me in the 
face very attentively, “if the artist — Mr. Hartright — is in a position to 
give us any further information^" 

“He has neithe, h* ard of her, nor seen her, since he left Cumberland," 
1 answered. 

“V'ery sad,” said Sir Percival, speaking like a man w’ho was disap- 
pointed, and yet, oddly enough, looking, at the same time, like a man who 
was relieved “It is impossible to say what misfortunes may not have hap- 
p)ened to the mi.serable creature. I am inexpressibly annoyed at the fail- 
ure of all my efforts to restore her to the care and protection which she 
so urgently needs.” 

This time he really looked annoyed. I said a few sympathising w’ords, 
and we then talked of other subjects, on our way back to the house. 
Surely my chance meeting with him on the moor has disclosed another 
favourable trait in his character^ Surely it w’as singularly considerate and 
unselfish of him to think of .\nne Catherick on the eve of his marriage, 
and to go all the w'ay to Todd’s Corner to make inquiries about her, wdien 
he might have pa.sscd the time so much more agreeably in Laura's so- 
ciety^ Considering that he can only have acted from motives of pure 
charity, his conduct, under the circumstances, shows unusual good feel- 
ing, and deserves extraordinary praise. Well! I give him extraordinary 
praise — and there’s an end of it. 

igth , — More discoveries in the inexhaustible mine of Sir Percival's 
virtues. 
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To-day, I approached the subject of my proposed sojourn under his 
wife’s roof, when he brings her back to England. I had hardly dropped 
my first hint in this direction, before he caught me warmly by the hand, 
and said I had made the very offer to him which he had been, on his side, 
most anxious to make to me. I was the companion of all others whom he 
most sincerely longed to secure for his wife; and he begged me to believe 
that I had conferred a lasting favour on him by making the proposal to 
live with Laura after her marriage, exactly as I had always lived with her 
before it. 

When I had thanked him, in her name and mine, for his considerate 
kindness to both of us, we passed next to the subject of his wedding tour, 
and began to talk of the English society in Rome to which Laura was to 
be introduced. He ran over the names of several friends whom he expected 
to meet abroad this winter. They were all English, as well as I can re- 
member, with one exception. The one exception was Count Fosco. 

The mention of the Count’s name, and the discovery that he and his 
wife are likely to meet the bride and bridegroom on the Continent, puts 
Laura’s marriage for the first time in a distinctly favourable light. It is 
likely to be the means of healing a family feud. Hitherto Madame Fosco 
has chosen to forget her obligations as Laura’s aunt, out of sheer spite 
against the late ^Ir. Fairlie for his conduct in the affair of the legacy. 
Now, however, she can persist in this course of conduct no longer. Sir 
Percival and Count Fosco are old and fast friends, and their wives will 
have no choice but to meet on civil terms. Madame Fosco, in her maiden 
days, was one of the most impertinent women I ever met with — capri- 
cious, exacting, and vain to the last degree of absurdity. If her husband 
has succeeded in bringing her to her senses, he deserves the gratitude of 
every member of the family — and he may have mine to begin with. 

I am becoming anxious to know the Count. He is the most intimate 
friend of Laura’s husband ; and in that capacity he excites my strongest 
interest. Neither Laura nor I have ever seen him. All I know of him is 
that his accidental presence, years ago, on the steps of the Trinita del 
Monte at Rome, assisted Sir Percival’s escape from robbery and assassin- 
ation, at the critical moment when he was wounded in the hand, and 
might, the next instant, have been wounded in the heart. I remember also 
that, at the time of the late Mr. Fairlie’s absurd objections to his sister s 
marriage, the Count wrote him a very temperate and sensible letter on the 
subject, which, I am ashamed to say, remained unanswered. This is all 
I know of Sir Percival’s friend. I wonder if he will ever come to Eng- 
land? I wonder if I shall like him? 

My pen is running away iiUo mere speculation. Let me return to sober 
matter of fact. It is certain that Sir Percival’s reception of my venture- 
some proposal to live with his wife, was more than kind, it was almost 
affectionate. I am sure Laura’s husband will have no reason to complain 
of me, if I can only go on as I have begun. I have already declared him 
to be handsome, agreeable, full of good feeling towards the unfortunate, 
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and full of affectionate kindness towards me. Really, I hardly know my- 
self again, in my new character of Sir Percival^s warmest friend. 

20 th , — I hate Sir Percival! I flatly deny his good looks. I consider him 
to be eminently ill-tempered and disagreeable, and totally wanting in 
kindness and good feeling. Last night the cards for the married couple 
were sent home. Laura opened the packet, and saw her future name in 
print, for the first time. Sir Percival looked over her shoulder familiarly 
at the new card which had already transformed Miss Fairlie into Lady 
Clyde — smiled with the most odious self-complacency — and whispered 
something in her ear. I don’t know what it was — Laura has refused to tell 
me — but I saw her face turn to such a deadly whiteness that 1 thought 
she would have fainted. He took no notice of the change: he seemed to 
be Jjarbarously unconscious that he had said anything to pain her. All my 
old^feelings of hostility towards him revived on the instant; and all the 
hours that have passed since have done nothing to dissipate them. I am 
more unreasonable and more unjust than ever. In three words — how 
glibly my pen writes them! — in three words, I hate him. 

2i5t , — Have the anxieties of this anxious time shaken me a little at 
last? I have b^'cn writing, for the last few days, in a tone of levity which, 
Heaven knows, is far enough from my heart, and which it has rather 
shocked me to discover on looking back at the entries in my journal. 

Perhaps I may have caught the feverish excitement of Laura’s spirits 
for the last week. If so, the fit has already passed away from me, and has 
left me in a very st’ angc state of mind. A persistent idea has been forcing 
itself on my attention, ever since last night, that something will yet hap- 
pen to prevent the marriage. What has produced this singular fancy? Is 
it the indirect result of my apprehensions for Laura's future? Or has it 
been unconsciously suggested to me by the increasing restlessness and ir- 
ritability which I have certainly observed in Sir Percival's manner as the 
wedding-day draws nearer and nearer’** Impossible to say. I know that I 
have the idea — surely the wildest idea, under the circumstances, that 
ever entered a woman’s head? — but try as I may, I cannot trace it back 
to its source. 

This L'lst day has been all confusion and wretchedness. How can I 
write about it? — and yet, I must write, '\nything is better than brooding 
over my own gloomy thoughts. 

Kind Airs. \’escy, whom we have all too much overlooked and forgot- 
ten of late, innocently caused us a sad morning to begin with. She has 
been, for months past, secretly making a warm Shetland shaw’l for her 
dear pupil — a most beautiful and surprising piece of work to be done by 
a woman at her age and with her habits. The gift w^as presented this 
morning: and poor, warm-hearted Laura completely broke dow’^ when 
the shawl was put proudly on her shoulders by the loving old fritiid and 
guardian of her motherless childhood. I was hardly allowed time to quiet 
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them both, or even to dry my own eyes, when I was sent for by Mr. Fair- 
lie, to be favoured with a long recital of his arrangements for the preserva- 
tion of his own tranquillity on the wedding-day. 

“Dear Laura” was to receive his present — a shabby ring, with her af- 
fectionate uncle’s hair for an ornament, instead of a precious stone, and 
with a heartless French inscription, inside, about congenial sentiments 
and eternal friendship — “dear Laura” was to receive this tender tribute 
from my hands immediately, so that she might have plenty of time to re- 
cover from the agitation produced by the gift, before she appeared in Mr. 
Fairlie’s presence. “Dear Laura” was to pay him a little visit that eve- 
ning, and to be kind enough not to make a scene. “Dear Laura” was to 
pay him another little visit in her wedding dress, the next morning, and 
to be kind enough, again, not to make a scene. “Dear Laura” was to look 
in once more, for the third time, before going away, but without harrow- 
ing his feelings by saying when she was going away, and without tears — 
“in the name of pity, in the name of everything, dear Marian, that is 
most affectionate and most domestic and most delightfully and charming- 
ly self-composed, without tearsV' 1 was so exasperated by this miserable 
selfish trifling, at such a time, that I should certainly have shocked Mr. 
Fairlie by some of the hardest and rudest truths he has ever heard in his 
life, if the arrival of Mr. Arnold from Polesdean had not called me away 
to new duties downstairs. 

The rest of the day is indescribable. I believe no one in the house really 
knew how it passed. The confusion of small events, all huddled together 
one on the other, bewildered everybody. There were dresses sent home 
that had been forgotten ; there were trunks to be packed and unpacked 
and packed again; there were presents from friends far and near, friends 
high and low. We were all needlessly hurried ; all nervously expectant of 
the morrow. Sir Percival, especially, was too restless, now, to remain five 
minutes together in the same place. That short, sharp cough of his 
troubled him more than ever. He was in and out of doors all day long, 
and he seemed to grow so inquisitive, on a sudden, that he questioned the 
very strangers who came on small errands to the house. Add to all this, 
the one perpetual thought, in Laura’s mind and mine, that we were to 
part the next day, and the haunting dread, unexpressed by either of us, 
and yet ever present to both, that this deplorable marriage might prove to 
be the one fatal error of her life and the one hopeless sorrow of mine. For 
the first time in all the years of our close and happy intercourse we al- 
most avoided looking each other in the face; and we refrained, by com- 
mon consent, from speaking together in private, through the whole eve- 
ning. I can dwell on it no longer. Whatever future sorrows may be in 
store for me, I shall always look back on this twenty-first of December 
as the most comfortless and most miserable day of my life. 

I am writing these lines in the solitude of my own room, long after mid- 
night; having just come back from a stolen look at Laura in her pretty 
little white brf — the bed she has occupied since the days of her girlhood. 

There she lay, unconscious that I was looking at her — quiet, more 
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(juiet than I had dared to hope, but not sleeping. The glimmer of the 
night-light showed me that her eyes were only partially closed : the traces 
of tears glistened between her eyelids. My little keepsake — only a brooch 
— lay on Ihc table at her bedside, with her Prayer-book, and the minia- 
ture portrait of her father which she takes with her wherever she goes. I 
waited a moment, looking at her from behind her pillow, as she lay be- 
neath me, with one arm and hand resting on the white coverlid, so still, so 
(jiiietly breathing, that the fiill on her night-dress never moved — 1 
waited, looking at her, as 1 have seen her thousands of times, as I shaL 
never see her again — and then stole back to my room. ]\Iy owm love! with 
all your wealth, and all your beauty, how friendless you are' The one 
man w'ho would give his heart s life to serve you, is aw^ay, tossing, this 
stormy night, on the aw’ful sea. Who else is left to you? Xo father, no 
hnaher — no living creature but the helph^s, useless woman w^ho wTites 
the>e sad lines, and watches by you for the morning, in sorrow that she 
cannot compose, in doubt that she cannot conquer (3h, what a tru.st is 
to be placed in that man's hands to-morrow ' If ever he forgets it; if ever 
he injures a hair of her head’ 

d'HL Tweniy-slcono OF Dlc^mbi R S(v(n oUlock . — A wild unset- 
tled morning. She has just risen — better and calmer, now' that the time 
has come, .Itau ^h*^ w'as yesterday. 

7 cn o’clock. — She is dressed. We have kissed each other, w^e have 
l)ioniisecl each other not to lose courage. 1 am away for a moment in my 
Kjom. In the whirl a^'cl confusion of my thoughts, I can detect that 
stMiige fancy of some hindrance happening to stop the marriage, still 
hanging about my mind. Is it hanging aliout his mind, too^ 1 see him 
fi^’in the w’indow, moving hither and thither uneasily among the car- 
nages at the door — How' can T write ^uch folly' The marriage is a cer- 
tainty. In less than half an hour we start for the church 

Eleven o’clock — It is all ovci Thc\ a:e married. 

Hirer o’clock -They are gone' I am blind with crying — I ran wTite 
no more 


I The First Rpocn o' tin Story closes here.] 



THE SECOND EPOCH 

The Story continued by Marian Halcombe 


I 


Blackwater Park, Hampshire. 

June iith, 1850. — Six months to look back on — six long, lonely 
months, since Laura and I last saw each other. 

How many days have I still to wait? Only one! To-morrow, the 
twelfth, the travellers return to England. I can hardly realise my own 
happiness; I can hardly believe that the next four-and-twenty hours will 
complete the last day of separation between Laura and me. 

She and her husband have been in Italy all the winter, and afterwards 
in the Tyrol. They come back, accompanied by Count Fosco and his 
wife, who propose to settle somewhere in the neighbourhood of London, 
and who have engaged to stay at Blackwater Park for the summer 
months before deciding on a place of residence. So long as Laura returns, 
no matter who returns with her, Sir Percival may fill the house from floor 
to ceiling, if he likes, on condition that his wife and I inhabit it together. 

Meanwhile, here I am, established at Blackwater Park ; “the ancient 
and interesting seat” (as the county history obligingly informs me) “of 
Sir Percival Clyde, Baft.” — ^and the future abiding-place (as 1 may now 
venture to add on my account) of plain Marian Halcombe, spinster, now 
settled in a snug little sitting-room, with a cup of tea by her side, and all 
her earthly possessions ranged round her in three boxes and a bag. 

I left Limmeridge yesterday; having received Laura’s delightful letter 
from Paris, the day before, I had been previously uncertain whether I 
was to meet them in London or in Hampshire; but this last letter in- 
formed me, that Sir Percival proposed to land at Southampton, and to 
travel straight on to his country house. He has spent so much money 
abroad, that he has none left to defray the expenses of living in London 
for the remainder of the season; and he is economically resolved to pass 
the summer and autumn quietly at Blackwater. Laura has had more 
than enough of excitement and change of scene, and is pleased at the 
prospect of country tranquillity and retirement which her husband’s 
prudence provides for her. As for me, I am ready to be happy anywhere 
in her society. We are all, therefore, well contented in our various ways, 
to begin with. 
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Last night I slept in London, and was delayed there so long to-day, 
by various calls and commissions, that I did not reach Blackwater this 
evening till after dusk. 

Judging by my vague impressions of the place, thus far, it is the exact 
opposite of Limmeridge. 

The house is situated on a dead flat, and seems to be shut in — almost 
suffocated, to my north-country notions, by trees. I have seen nobody 
but the man-servant who opened the door to me, and the housekeeper, a 
very civil person, who showed me the way to my own room, and got me 
my tea. I have a nice little boudoir and bedroom at the end of a long 
passage on the first floor. The servants, and some of the spare rooms are 
on the second floor, and all the living rooms are on the ground-floor. I 
have not seen one of them yet, and I know nothing about the house, ex- 
cept that one wing of it is said to be five hundred years old, that it had a 
mo?#t round it once, and that it gets its name of Blackwater from a lake 
in the park. 

Eleven o'clock has just struck, in a ghostly and solemn manner, from 
a turret over the centre of the house, which I saw when I came in. A 
large dog has been woke, apparently by the sound of the bell, and is howl- 
ing and yawning drearily, somewhere round a corner. I hear echoing 
footsteps in the passages below, and the iron thumping of bolts and bars 
at the houso duur. The servants are evidently going to bed. Shall I fol- 
low their example^ 

No; I am not half ^sleepy enough. Sleepy, did I say? I feel as if I 
should never close my eyes again. The bare anticipation of seeing that 
dear face and hearing that well-known voice to-morrow, keeps me in a 
perpetual fever of excitement. If I only had the privileges of a man, 1 
would order out Sir I^ercivals best hoise instantly, and tear away on a 
night gallop, eastward, to meet the rising sun — a long, hard, heavy, cease- 
less gallop of hours and hours, like th^ famous highwayman s ride to 
York. Being, however, nothing but a woman, condemned to patience, 
propriety, and petticoats for life, 1 must respect the housekeeper s opin- 
ions, and try to compose myself in some feeble and feminine way. 

Reading is out of the question — I can’t fix my attention on books. Let 
me try if I can write myself into sleepiness and fatigue. My journal has 
been very much neglected of late. What can I recall — standing, as I now 
do, on the threshold of a new life — of persons and events, of chances and 
changes, during the past six months — the long, weary, empty interval 
since Laura’s wedding-day? 

Walter Hartright is uppermost in my memory; and he passes first in 
the shadowy procession of my absent friends. I received a few lines from 
him, after the landing of the expedition in Honduras, written more cheer^ 
fully and hopefully than he has wTitten yet. A month or six weeks later, 
I saw an extract from an American newspaper, describing the dp»'arture 
of the adventurers on their inland journey. They w'ere last seen entering 
a wild primeval forest, each man with his rifle on his shoulder and his 
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baggage at his back. Since that time, civilisation has lost all trace of them. 
Not a line more have I received from Walter; not a fragment of news 
from the expedition has appeared in any of the public journals. 

The same dense, disheartening obscurity hangs over the fate and 
fortunes of Anne Catherick, and her companion, Mrs. Clements. Nothing 
whatever has been heard of either of them. Whether they are in the 
country or out of it, whether they are living or dead, no one knows. Even 
Sir Percival’s solicitor has lost all hope, and has ordered the useless 
search after the fugitives to be finally given up 

Our good old friend, IMr. Gilmore, has met with a sad check in his ac- 
tive professional career. Early in the spring, we were alarmed by hearing 
that he had been found insensible at his desk, and that the seizure was 
pronounced to be an apoplectic fit. He had been long complaining of ful- 
ness and oppression in the head; and his doctor had warned him of the 
consequences that would follow his persistency in continuing to work, 
early and late, as if he was still a young man. The result now is that he 
has been positively ordered to keep out of his office for a year to come, at 
least, and to seek repose of body and relief of mind by altogether chang- 
ing his usual mode of life. The business is left, accordingly, to be carried 
on by his partner: and he is himself, at this moment, away in (Germany, 
visiting some relations who are settled there in mercantile pursuits. Thus, 
another true friend and trustworthy adviser is lo'^t to us — lost, I earnestly 
hope and trust, for a time only. 

Poor Mrs. Vesey travelled wath me as far cLs London. It \\as impossible 
to abandon her to solitude at Limmeridge, after Laura and T had both 
left the house, and we have arranged that she is to live with an unmar- 
ried younger .sister of hers, who keeps a school at Clapham. She is to 
come here this autumn to visit her i)upil — I might almost say her 
adopted child. J saw^ the good old lady safe to her destination: and left 
her in the care of her relative,* quietly happy at the prospect of seeing 
Laura again in a fe\^ months’ time. 

As for Mr. Fairlie, I believe I am guilty of no injustice if 1 describes him 
as being unutterably relieved by having the hou.se clear of us women. 
The idea of his missing his niece is simply preposterous — he used to let 
months pass, in the old times, without attempting to see her — and, in my 
case and Mrs. Vesey ’s, I take leave to consider his telling us both that he 
was half heart-broken at our departure to be equivalent to a confe^ssion 
that he was secretly rejoiced to get rid of us. His last caprice has led him 
to keep two photographers incessantly employed in pnulucing sun-pic- 
tures of all the treasures and curiosities in his posse.ssion. One complete 
copy of the collection of the photographs is to be presented to the Me- 
chanics’ Institution of Carlisle, mounted on the fine^st cardboard, with 
ostentatious red-letter inscriptions underneath. “Madonna and Child, 
by Raphael. In the possession of Frederick Fairlie, Esquire.” “Copper 
coin of the period of Tiglath Pileser. In the possession of Frederick Fair- 
lie, Esquire.” “Unique Rembrandt etching. Known all over Europe as 
The Smudge, from a.printer’s blot in the corner which exists in no other 
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copy. Valued at three hundred guineas. In the possession of Frederick 
Fairlie, Esq.” Dozens of photographs of this sort, and all inscribed in 
this manner, were completed before I left Cumberland; and hundreds 
more remain to be done. With this new interest to occupy him, Mr. Fair- 
lie will be a happy man for months and months to come; and the two 
unfortunate photographers will share the social martyrdom which he has 
hitherto inflicted on his valet alone. 

So much for the persons and events which hold the foremost place in 
my memory. What, next, of the one person who holds the foremost place 
in my hearth Laura has been present to my thoughts all the while I have 
been writing these lines. What can 1 recall of her, during the past six 
months, before I close my journal for the night 

I have only her letters to guide me, and, on the most important of all 
the ciuestions which our correspondence can discuss, every one of those 
lettcis leaves me in the dark. 

Does he treat her kindly^ Is she happier now than she was w’hen I 
parted with her on the wedding-day^ All my letters have contained these 
two inquiries, put more or less directly, now in one form, and now in 
another; and all, on that point only, have remained without reply, or 
have been answered as if my c[uestions merely related to the state of her 
health. She informs me, over and over again, that she is perfectly well; 
that travelh.ig c*^ie^\s with her, that she is getting through the winter, for 
the first time in her hfe, without catching cold — but not a word can I find 
any^’here which tells me plainly that she is reconciled to her marriage, 
and that she can now look back to the twenty-second of December with- 
out any bitter feelings of repentance and regret. The name of her hus- 
band is only mentioned in her letters as she might mention the name of a 
friend who v>as travelling with them, and who had undertaken to make 
all the arrangements for the journey. “Sir Percival” has settled that we 
leave on such a day, ‘‘Sir Percival ’ has decided that we travel by such a 
road. Sometimes she wTites “Percival” only, but very seldom — in nine 
cases out of ten, she gives him his title. 

1 cannot find that his habits and opinions have changed and coloured 
hers in any single particular. The usual moral transformation which is 
insensibly wrought in a young, fresh, sensitive woman by her marriage, 
seems never to have taken place in Laura. She wTites of her own thoughts 
and impressions, amid all the wonders she has seen, exactly as she might 
have written to some one else, if I had been travelling wdth her instead 
of her husband. I see no betrayal anywhere of sympathy of any kind 
existing bctw'een them. Fa'cii when she w*anders from the subject of her 
travels, and occupies herself with the prospects that aw’ait her in England, 
her speculations are busied wdth her future as my sister, and persistently 
neglect to notice her future as Sir PcrcivaPs wife. In all this there is no 
undertone of complaint to warn me that she is absolutely unhappy in her 
married life. The impression 1 have derived from our corresponden e does 
not, thank God, lead me to any such distressing conclusion as that. I 
only see a sad torpor, an unchangeable indifference, when I turn my mind 
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from her in the old character of a sister, and look at her, through the 
medium of her letU'»-s, in the new character of a wife. In other words it is 
always Laura Fairlie who has been writing to me for the last six months, 
and never Lady G’yde. 

The strange silenct which she maintains on the subject of her hus- 
band's character and conduct, she preserves with almost equal resolution 
in the few references which her later letters contain to the name of her 
husband's bosom friend, Count Fosco. 

For some vne.vplained reason, the Count and his wife appear to have 
changed their ph ns abruptly, at the end of last autumn, and to have gone 
to Vienna, instead o going to Rome, at which latter place Sir Percival 
had expected to find them when he left England. They only quitted 
Vienna in ^he 'jprin.q, and travelled as far as the Tyrol to meet the bride 
and bridegroom on their homeward journey. Laura writes readily enough 
about the niectiiig with IMadame Fosco, and assures me that she has 
found hei aunt sc much changed for the better — so much quieter and so 
much more scnsioie as a wife than she was as a single woman — that I 
shall hardly know her again when I see her here. But, on the subject of 
Count Fosco (<^ho interests me infinitely more than his wife), Laura is 
provokmgl/ circumspect and silent. She only says that he puzzles her, 
and that she >/lll not tell me what her impression of him is, until I have 
seen him, and ormed my own opinion first. 

This, to m3 mind, looks ill for the Count. Laura has preserved, far 
more perfectly than most people do in later life, the child's subtle faculty 
of knowing a friend by instinct; and, if I am right in assuming that her 
first impres'iion of Count Fosco has not been favourable, 1 , for one, am in 
some danger of doubting and distrusting that illustrious foreigner before 
I ha>^e so much as set eyes on him. But, patience, patience; this uncer- 
tainty, and many uncertainties more, cannot last much longer. To-mor- 
row will see all my doubts in a fair way of being cleared up, sooner or 
later. 

Twelve o'clock has struck, and I have just come back to close the.se 
oages, after looking out at my open window. 

It is a still, sultry, moonless night. The stars are dull and few. The 
trees that shut out the view on all sides look dimly black and solid in the 
distance, like a great wall of rock. I hear the croaking of frogs, faint and 
far off; and the echoes of the great clock hum in the airless calm, long 
after the strokes have ceased. I wonder how Blackwater Park will look 
in the daytime? I don’t altogether like it by night. 

12/A. — day of investigations and discoveries — a more interesting 
day, for many reasons, than I had ventured to anticipate. 

I began my sight-seeing, of course, with the house. 

The main body of the building is of the time of that highly overrated 
woman. Queen Elizabeth. On the ground-floor, there are two hugely long 
galleries, with low ceilings, lying parallel with each other, and rendered 
additionally dark and dismal by hideous family portraits — every one of 
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which I should like to burn. The rooms on the floor above the two gal- 
leries are kept in tolerable repair, but are very seldom used. The civil 
housekeeper, who acted as my guide, offered to show me over them ; but 
considerately added that she feared I should find them rather out of or- 
der. My respect for the integrity of my own petticoats and stockings in- 
finitely exceeds my respect for all the Elizabethan bedrooms in the king- 
dom; so I positively declined exploring the upper regions of dust and 
dirt at the risk of soiling my nice clean clothes. The housekeeper said, ‘T 
am quite of your opinion, miss*/’ and appeared to think me the most sen- 
sible woman she had met with for a long time past. 

So much, then, for the main building. Two wings are added, at either 
end of it. The half-ruined wing on the left (as you approach the house) 
was once a place of residence standing by itself, and was built in the 
fourteenth century. One of Sir Percivals maternal ancestors — I don’t re- 
member, and don’t care, which — tacked on the main building, at right 
angles to it, in the aforesaid Queen Elizabeth’s time. The housekeeper 
told me that the architecture of “the old ^ving,” both outside and inside, 
was considered remarkably fine by good judges. On further investigation, 
I discovered that good judges could only exercise their abilities on Sir 
Percival’s piece of antiquity by previously dismissing from their minds 
all fear of damp, darkness, and rats. Under these circumstances, I un- 
hesitatingly acKnowledged myself to be no judge at all; and suggested 
that we .should treat ihe old w^ing” precisely as we had previously treated 
the Elizabethan bedrooms. Once more the housekeeper said, “I am quite 
of your opinion, miss/’ and once more she looked at me with undisguised 
admiration of my ^xti » ordinary common sense. 

We went, next, to the wing on the right, which was built, by way of 
completing the wonderful architectural jumble at Black w^ater Park, in 
the time of George the Second. 

This is the habitable part of the house, which has been repaired and 
redecorated, inside, on Laura’s account. My two rooms, and aJl the good 
bedrooms besides, are on the fust floor; .ind the basement contains a 
drawing-room, a dining-room, a morning-room, a library, and a pretty 
little boudoir for Laura — all very nicely ornamented in the bright mod- 
ern w^ay, and all very elegantly furnished wath the delightful modern lux- 
uries. None of the rooms are anything like St) large and airy as our rooms 
at Limmeridge; but they all look pleasant to live in. I was terribly afraid, 
from what I had heard of Blackwaler I'ark, of fatiguing antique chairs, 
and dismal stained glass, and mu^^ty, frouzy hangings, and all the bar- 
barous lumber which people born without a sense of comfort accumulate 
about them, in defiance of the consideration due to the convenience of 
their friends. It is an inexpre.ssible relief to find that the nineteenth cen- 
tury has invaded this strange future home of mine, and has swept the 
dirty “good old times” out of the way of our daily life. 

I dawdled away the morning — part of the time in the room- down- 
stairs; and part, out of doors, in the great square which cs formed by 
the three sides of the house, and by the lofty iron railings and gates 
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which protect it in front. A large circular fish-pond, with stone sides, and 
an allegorical leaden monster in the middle, occupies the centre of the 
square. The pond itself is full of gold and silver fish, and is encircled by a 
broad belt of the softest turf I ever walked on. I loitered here, on the 
shady side, pleasantly enough, till luncheon-time; and, after that, took 
my broad straw hat, and wandered out alone in the warm, lovely sun- 
light, to explore the grounds. 

Daylight confirmed the impression which I had felt the night before, 
of there being too many trees at Blackwater. The house is stifled by them. 
They are, for the most, part, young, and planted far too thickly. I suspect 
there must have been a ruinous cutting down of timber, all over the es- 
tate, before Sir Percival’s time, and an angry anxiety, on the part of the 
next possessor, to fill up all the gaps as thickly and rapidly as possible. 
After looking about me, in front of the bouse, I observed a flower-garden 
on my left hand, and walked towards it, to see what I could discover in 
that direction. 

On a nearer view, the garden proved to be small and poor and ill-kept. 
I left it behind me, opened a little gate in a ring fence, and found myself 
in a plantation of fir-trees. 

A pretty, winding path, artificially made, led me on among the trees; 
and my north-country experience soon informed me that 1 was approach- 
ing sandy, healthy ground. After a walk of more than half a mile, 1 
should think, among the firs, the path took a sharp turn; the trees 
abruptly ceased to appear on either side of me; and I found myself 
standing suddenly on the margin of a vast open space, and looking down 
at the Blackwater lake from which the house takes its name. 

The ground, shelving away below me, was all sand, with a few little 
healthy hillocks to break the monotony of it in certain places. The lake 
itself had evidently once flowed to the spot on which I stood, and had 
been gradually wasted and dried up to less than a third of its former size, 
I saw its still, stagnant waters, a quarter of a mile away from me in the 
hollow, separated into pools and ponds, by twining reeds and rushes, and 
little knolls of earth. On the farther bank from me, the trees rose thickly 
again, and shut out the view, and cast their black shadows on the slug- 
gish, shallow water. As I walked down to the lake, I saw that the ground 
on its farther side was damp and marshy, overgrown with rank grass and 
dismal willows. The water, which was clear enough on the open sandy 
side, where the sun shone, looked black and poisonous opposite to me, 
where it lay deeper under the shade of the spongy banks, and the rank 
overhanging thickets and tangled trees. The frogs were croaking, and the 
rats were slipping in and out of the shadowy water, like live shadows 
themselves, as I got nearer to the marshy side of the lake. 1 saw here, 
lying half in and half out of the water, the rotten wreck of an old over- 
turned boat, with a sickly spot of sunlight glimmering through a gap in 
the trees on its dry surface, and a snake basking in the midst of the spot, 
fantastically coiled, and treacherously still. Far and near, the view sug- 
gested the same dreary impressions of solitude and decay; and the glori- 
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ous brightness of the summer sky overhead seemed only to deepen and 
harden the gloom and barrenness of the wilderness on which it shone 1 
turned and retraced my steps to the high, healthy ground ; directing them 
a little aside from my former path, towards a shabby old wooden shed, 
which stood on the outer skirt of the fir plantation, and which had 
hitherto been too unimportant to share my notice with the wide, wild 
prospect of the lake. 

On approaching the shed, I found that it had once been a boat-house, 
and that an attempt had apparently been made to convert it afterwards 
into a sort of rude arbour, by placing inside it a firwood seat, a few stools, 
and a table. 1 entered the place and sat down for a little while, to rest 
and get my breath again. 

I had not been in the boat-house more than a minute, when it struck 
me that the sound of my own cjuick breaihing was very .strangely echoed 
by something beneath me. 1 listened intently for a moment, and heard a 
low, thick, sob])ing breath that seemed to come from the ground under 
the seat which 1 was occupying My nerves are not easily shaken by 
trilles, but, on this occasion, I started to my feet in a fright — called out — 
leceivcd no answer — summoned l^ack my recreant courage — and looked 
under the scat. 

There, croinhed up in the farthest corner, lay the forlorn cause of my 
terror, in tbe Miape of a poor little dog — a black and w^hite spaniel. The 
creature moaned feebly when I looked at it and called to it, but never 
stirred. I moved away the seat and looked closer. The poor little dog's 
eyes were glazing fast, and there were ^pots of blood on its glossy white 
side. The misery of a ^^eak, heljiles^j, dumb creatine is surely one of the 
saddest of all the mournful sights which this world can show. I lifted the 
|)oor dog in my aims :ls gently as I could and contrived a sort of make- 
shift hammock for him to he in hy gathering up the front of my dress all 
round him. In this way, 1 took the cicMture, ai> painlessly as possible, and 
as fast tLs possible, back to the house 

Finding no one in the hall, 1 went up at once to my own sitting-room, 
made a bed for the dog with one of my old shawds, and rang the bell The 
largest and fattest of all posMlile housemaids answered it, in a state of 
cheerful stupidity w’hich would ha\e provc^ked the patience of a saint. 
The girl's fat, shapeless face actually stretctied into a broad grin at the 
sight of the w’ouncled creature on the lloor. 

“What do you see there to laugh at^' I asked, as angrily as if she had 
been a servant of my own, “Do Vviu know whose dog it is?" 

“No, miss, that I certainly don't." She stopped, and Ic^oked dcwvn at 
the spaniel’s injured side — brightened suddenly with the irradiation of a 
new idea — and, pointing to the w^ound with a chuckle of satisfaction, said, 
“That’s Baxter’s doings, that is.” 

I was so exasperated that I could have boxed her ears. “Baxter?” I 
said. “Who is the brute you call Baxter?” 

The girl grinned again, more cheerfully than ever. “Bless you, missl 
Baxter’s the keeper; and when he finds strange dogs hunting about, he 
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takes and shoots ’em. It’s keeper’s dooty, miss. I think that dog will die. 
Here’s where he’s been shot, ain’t it? That’s Baxter’s doings, that is. 
Baxter’s doings, miss, and Baxter’s dooty.” 

I was almost wicked enough to wish that Baxter had shot the house- 
maid instead of the dog. Seeing that it was quite useless to expect this 
densely impenetrable personage to give me any help in relieving the suf- 
fering creature at our feet, I told her to request the housekeeper’s at- 
tendance, with my compliments. She went out exactly as she had come in, 
grinning from ear to ear. As the door closed on her, she said to herself, 
softly, ‘Tt’s Baxter’s doings and Baxter s dooty — that’s what it is.” 

The housekeeper, a person of some education and intelligence, 
thoughtfully brought upstairs with her some milk and some warm wa- 
ter. The instant she saw the dog on the floor, she started and changed 
colour. 

“Why, bless me,” cried the housekeeper, “that must be Mrs. Cath- 
erick s dog!” 

“Whose?” I asked, in the utmost astonishment 

“Mrs. Catherick’s. You seem to know Mrs. Catherick, Miss Hal- 
combe?*’ 

“Not personally. But I have heard of her. Does she live here? Has she 
had any news of her daughter?” 

“No, Miss Halcombe. She came here to ask for news.” 

“W^hen?” 

“Only yesterday. She said some one had reported that a stranger an- 
swering to the description of her daughter had been seen in our neigh- 
bourhood. No such report has reached us here; and no such report was 
known in the village, when I sent to make inquiries there on Mrs. Cathe- 
rick’s account. She certainly brought this poor little dog with her when 
she came; and I saw it trot out after her when she went away. I suppose 
the creature strayed into the plantations, and got shot. Where did you 
find it. Miss Haloombe?” 

"Tn the old shed that looks out on the lake.” 

“Ah, yes, that is the plantation side, and the poor thing dragged it- 
self, I suppose, to the nearest shelter, as dogs will, to die. If you can 
moisten its lips with the milk. Miss Halcombe, I will wash the clotted hair 
from the wound. I am very much afraid it is too late to do any good. 
However, we can try.” 

Mrs. Catherick! The name still rang in my ears, as if the housekeeper 
had only that moment surprised me by uttering it. While we were attend- 
ing to the dog, the words of Walter Hartright’s caution to me returned to 
my memory. “If ever Anne Catherick crosses your path, make better use 
of the opportunity. Miss Halcombe, than I made of it.” The finding of the 
wounded spaniel had led me already to the discovery of Mrs. Catherick’s 
visit to Blackwater Park; and that event might lead, in its turn, to some- 
thing more. I determined to make the most of the chance which was now 
offered to me, and to gain as much information as I could. 
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‘‘Did you say that Mrs. Catherick lived anywhere in this neighbour- 
hood?” I asked. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said the housekeeper. “She lives at Welmingham, quite 
at the other end of the county — five-and-twenty miles off, at least.” 

“I suppose you have known Mrs. Catherick for some years''*” 

“On the contrary, Miss Hakombe, I never saw her before she came 
here yesterday. 1 had heard of her, of course, because I had heard of Sir 
Percivals kindness in putting her daughter under medical care Mrs. 
Catherick is rather a strange person in her manners, but extremely re- 
spectable-looking. She seemed sorely put out, when she found that there 
was no foundation — none, at least, that any of us could discover — for 
the report of her daughter having been seen in this neighbourhood.” 

“I am rather interested about Mrs ('athenck,’’ I went on, continuing 
the conversation as long as possible. “I wish I had arrived here soon 
enough to see her yesterday Did she Any for any length of time?” 

“Yes,” said the housekeeper, “she stayed for some time. And I think 
she would have remained longer, if 1 had not been called away to speak 
to a strange gentleman — a gentleman who came to ask w'hen Sir Perci- 
val was expected back. Mrs. Catherick got up and left at once when she 
heard the maid tell me w'hat the visitor's errand w'as She said to me, at 
parting, that there was no need to tell Sir Percival of her coming here. I 
thought that rather an odd remark to make, especially to a person in my 
responsible situation.” 

I thought it an odd remark too Sir Percival had certainly led me to 
believe, at Limmeridge, that the most perfect confidence existed between 
himself and Mrs. Catherick. If that was the case, w’hy should she be 
anxious to have Iiei visit at Blackwater Park kept a secret from him? 

“Probably,” I said, seeing that the housekeeper expected me to give 
my opinion on Mrs. Catherick s parting words, “probably she thought 
the announcement of her visit might vex Sir Percival to no purpose, by 
reminding him that her lost daughter was not found yet. Did she talk 
much on that subject?” 

“Very little,” replied the housekeeper. “She talked principally of Sir 
Percival, and asked a great many questions about w’here he had been 
travelling, iind what sort of lady his new’ wife w’as. She seemed to be more 
soured and put out than distressed, by failing to find any traces of her 
daughter in these parts. ‘I give her up,' w'cre the last words she said that 
I can remember, *1 give her up, ma'am, for lost.' And from that she 
passed at once to her questions about Lady Clyde; w’anting to know’ if 

she was a handsome, amiable lady, comely and healthy and young 

Ah, dear! I thought how it would end. Look, Miss Hakombe! the poor 
thing is out of its misery at hist!” 

The dog w’as dead. It had given a faint, sobbing cry, it had suffered an 
instant's convulsion of the limbs, just as those last words, “comely and 
healthy and young,'* dropped from the housekeeper's lips Fhe change 
had happened with startling suddenness — in one moment the ^ 'eature lay 
lifeless under our hands. 
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Eight clock , — I have just returned from dining downstairs, in soli- 
tary state. The sunset is burning redly on the wilderness of trees that I 
see from my window; and I am poring over my journal again, to calm 
my impatience for the return of the travellers. They ought to have ar- 
rived, by my calculations, before this. How still and lonely the house is 
in the drowsy evening quiet! Oh me! how many minutes more before T 
hear the carriage wheels and run downstairs to find myself in Laura's 
arms? 

The poor little dog’ I wish my first day at Blackwater Park had not 
been associated with death — though it is only the death of a stray ani- 
mal. 

Welmingham — I see, on looking back through these private pages of 
mine, that Welmingham is the name of the place where Mrs. Catherick 
lives. Her note is still in my possession — the note in answer to that letter 
about her unhappy daughter which Sir Percival obliged me to write. 
One of these days, when I can find a safe opportunity, I will take the 
note with me by way of introduction, and try what I can make of Mrs. 
Catherick at a personal interview. I don’t unclerstand her wishing to con- 
ceal her visit to this place from Sir Pcrcival’s knowledge, and I don’t 
feel half so sure as the housekeeper seems to do that her daughter Anne 
is not in the neighbourhood^ after all. What would Walter Hartright 
have said in this emergency^ Poor, dear Hartright’ 1 am beginning to 
feel the want of his honest advice and his wdling help already. 

Surely, I heard something. Was it a bustle of footsteps below stairs? 
Yes! I hear the horses’ feet: I hear the rolling wheels 

II 

June 15/A. — The confusion of their arrival has had time to subside. 
Two days have elapsed since the return of the travellers, and that inter- 
val has sufficed to put the new machinery of our lives at Blackwater Park 
in fair working order. I may now return to my journal, with some little 
chance of being able to continue the entries in it as collectedly as usual. 

I think I must begin by putting down an odd remark, w'hich hiis sug- 
gested itself to me since Laura came back. 

When two members of a family, or tw^o intimate friends, are separated, 
and one goes abroad and one remains at home, the return of the relative 
or friend who has been travelling always seems to place the relative or 
friend who has been staying at home at a painful disadvantage, when the 
two first meet. The sudden encounter of the new’ thoughts and new habits 
eagerly gained in the one case, with the old thoughts and old habits pas- 
sively preserved in the other, seems, at first, to piart the sympathies of the 
most loving relatives and the fondest friends, and to set a .sudden strange- 
ness, unexpected by both and uncontrollable by both, between them on 
either side. After the first happiness of my meeting with Laura was over, 
after we had sat down together, hand in hand, to recover breath enough 
and calmness enough to talk, I felt this strangeness instantly, and I 
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could see that she felt it too. It has partially worn away, now that we have 
fallen back into most of our old habits; and it will probably disappear 
before long. But it has certainly had an influence over the first impres- 
sions that I have formed of her, now that we are living together again — 
for which reason only I have thought fit to mention it here. 

She has found me unaltered, but I have found her changed. 

Changed in person, and, in one respect, changed in character. I can- 
not absolutely say that she is less beautiful than she used to be: I can 
only say that she is less beautiful 1o me. 

Others, who do not look at her with my eyes and my recollections, 
would probably think her improved. There is more colour, and more de- 
cision and roundness of outline in her face than there used to be; and her 
figure seems more firmly set, and more sure and easy in all its movements 
than it was in her maiden days. But I miss something when I look at her 
— something that once belonged to the happy, innocent life of Laura 
Fairlie, and that I cannot find in Lady Clyde. There was, in the old 
times, a freshness, a softness, an ever-varying and yet ever-remaining 
tenderness of beauty in her face, the charm of which it is not possible to 
express in words — or, as poor Hartright used often to say, in painting 
either. This is gone. I thought I saw^ the faint reflection of it, for a mo- 
ment, when she turned pale under the agitation of our sudden meeting, 
on the evening of her return; but it has never reappeared since. None of 
her lettei.^ nad prepared me for a personal change in her On the contrary, 
they liad led me to expect that her marriage had left her, in appearance 
at least, quite unaltered. Perhaps I read her letters wrongly, in the past, 
and am now reading her face wrongly, in the present^ No matter’ 
Whether her beai-ty has gained, or whether it has lost, in the last six 
months, the separation, either way, has made her own dear self more 
precious to me than ever — and that is one good result of her marriage, at 
any rate! 

The second change, the change that I have observed in her character, 
has not surprised me, because I was prepared for it, in this case, by the 
tone of her letters. Now that she is at home again, I find her just as un- 
willing to enter into any details on the subject of her married life, as I 
had previously found her, all through the time of our separation, when 
we could only communicate with each other by wTiting. At the first ap- 
proach I made to the forbidden topic, she put her hand on my lips, wdth 
a look and gesture which touchingly, almost painfully, recalled to my 
memory the days of her girlhood and the happy bygone time when there 
were no secrets between us. 

“Whenever you and I are together, ^larian,'' she said, “we sIkiII both 
be happier and easier with one another, if we accept my married life for 
what it is, and say and think as little about it as possible. I would tell 
you everything, darling, about myself," she w^ent on, nervously buckling 
and unbuckling the ribbon round my waist, “if my confidences could onl\ 
end there. But they could not — they would lead me into coiifidences 
about my husband, too; and, now I am married, I think I had better 
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Avoid them, for his sake, and for your sake, and for mine. I don^t say that 
they would distress you, or distress me — I wouldn’t have you think that 
for the world. But — I want to be so happy, now I have got you back 

again; and I want you to be so happy too ” She broke off abruptly, 

and looked round the room, my own sitting-room, in which we were talk- 
ing. ‘‘Ah!” she cried, clapping her hands with a bright smile of recogni- 
tion, “another old friend found already! Your book -case, Marian — 
your dear-little-shabby-old-satinwood book-case — how glad I am you 
brought it with you from Limmeridge! And the horrid, heavy, man’s um- 
brella, that you always would walk out with when it rained! And, first 
and foremost of all, your own dear, dark, clever, gipsy-face, looking at 
me just as usual! It is so like home again to be here. How can we make 
it more like home still? I will put my father's portrait in your room in- 
stead of in mine — and I wdll keep all my little treasures from Limmeridge 
here — and we will pass hours and hours every day with these four friend- 
ly walls round us. Oh, Marian!'’ she said, suddenly seating herself on a 
footstool at my knees, and looking up earnestly in my face, “promise 
you will never marry, and leave me. It is selfish to say so, but you are so 
much better off as a single woman — unless — unless you are very fond of 
your husband — but you won't be very fond of anybody but me, v/ill 
you?” She stopped again; crossed my hands on my lap; and laid her face 
on them. “Have you been writing many letters, and icceiving many let- 
ters, lately?” she asked, in low, suddenly altered tones. I understood what 
the question meant; but I thought it my duty not to encourage her by 
meeting her half-way. “Have you heard from hirp^” she went on, coax- 
ing me to forgive the more direct appeal on which she now ventured by 
kissing my hands, upon which her face still rested “Is he well and happy, 
and getting on in his profession^ Has he recovered himself — and forgot- 
ten wc?” 

She should not have asked those questions. She should have remem- 
bered her own resolution, on the morning when Sir Percival held her to 
her marriage engagement, and when she resigned the book of Hartright's 
drawings into my hands for ever. But, ah me! where is the faultless hu- 
man creature who can persevere in a good resolution, without sometimes 
failing and falling back? Where is the woman who has ever really torn 
from her heart the image that has been once fixed in it by a true love? 
Books tell us that such unearthly creatures have existed — but what does 
our own experience say in answer to books? 

I made no attempt to remonstrate with her: perhaps, because I sin- 
cerely appreciated the fearless candour which let me see what other wom- 
en in her position mi[ ht have had reasons for concealing even from their 
dearest friends — perLips, because I felt, in my own heart and conscience, 
that, in her place, I should have asked the same questions and had the 
same thoughts. All I could honestly do was to reply that I had not writ- 
ten to him or heard from him lately, and then to turn the conversation to 
less dangerous topics. 

There has been much to sadden me in our interview — my first confi- 
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dential interview with her since her return. The change which her mar- 
riage has produced in our relations towards each other, by placing a for- 
bidden subject between us, for the first time in our lives; the melancholy 
conviction of the dearth of all warmth of feeling, of all close sympathy, 
between her husband and herself, which her own unwilling words now 
force on my mind; the distressing discovery that the influence of that 
ill-fated attachment still remains (no matter how innocently, how harm- 
lessly) rooted as deeply as ever in her heart — all these are disclosures to 
sadden any woman who loves her as dearly, and feels for her as acutely, 
as ] do. 

There is only one consolation to set against them — a consolation that 
ought to comfort me, and that does comfort me. All the graces and gen- 
tleness of her character, all the frank affection of her nature, all the 
sweet simple, womanly charms which used to make her the darling and 
delight of every one who approached her, have come back to me with 
herself. Of my other impressions I am sometimes a little inclined to 
doubt. Of this last, best, happiest of all impressions, I grow more and 
more certain, every hour in the day. 

Let me turn, now, from her to her travelling companions. Her husband 
must engage my attention first. Wliat have I observed in Sir Percival, 
since his return, to impro\e my opinion of him^ 

I can hardly say. Small vexations and annoyances seem to have beset 
him sin^ l i.'^ jame back, and no man, under those circumstances, is ever 
presented at his best. He looks, as I think, thinner than he was when he 
left Lngland. His wearisome cough and hi.^ comfortless restlessness have 
certainly increased. His manner — at least, his manner towards me — is 
much more abrupt than it used to be He greeted me, on the evening of 
his return, with little or nothing of the ceremony and civility of former 
times — no polite spc‘eches of welcome — no apf>earance of extraordinary 
gratification at seeing me — nothing but a short shake of the hand, and a 
sharp “How-d'ye-do, Miss Halcombe — glad to see you again " He 
seemed to accept me as one of the necessary fixtures of Blackwater Park, 
to be satisfied at finding me e.stablished in my proper place, and then to 
pas^ me over altogether. 

Most men show something of their dispositions in their own houses, 
which they have concealed elsewhere, and Sir Percival has already dis- 
played a mania for order and regularity, which is quite a new revelation 
of him, so far as my previous knowledge uf his character is concerned. If 
I take a book from the library and Va\e it on the table, he follows me, 
and puts it back again. If I iih" liom a chair and let it remain where I 
have been sitting, he carefully re^Htores it to its proper place against the 
wall. He picks up stray flow ei -blossoms from the carpet, ar.d mutters 
to himself as discontentedly it they were hot cindeis burning holes in 
it; and he storms at the servants, if there is a crease in the table-cloth, 
or a knife missing from its place at the dinner-table, as fiercely as if they 
had personally insulted him. 

I have already referred to the small annoyances which appcMi to have 
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troubled him since his return. Much of the alteration for the worse which 
I have noticed in him may be due to these. I try to persuade myself that 
it is so, because I am anxious not to be disheartened already about the 
future. It is certainly trying to any man’s temper to be met by a vexa- 
tion the moment he sets foot in his own house again, after a long absence; 
and this annoying circumstance did really happen to Sir Percival in my 
presence. 

On the evening of their arrival, the housekeeper followed me into the 
hall to receive her master and mistress and their guests. The instant he 
saw her. Sir Percival asked if any one had called lately. The housekeeper 
mentioned to him, in reply, what she had previously mentioned to me, the 
visit of the strange gentleman to make inquiries about the time of her 
master’s return. He asked immediately for the gentleman’s name. No 
name had been left. The gentleman’s business? No business had been 
mentioned. What was the gentleman like? The housekeeper tried to des- 
cribe him; but failed to distinguish the nameless visitor by any personal 
peculiarity which her master could recognise. Sir Percival frowned, 
stamped angrily on the floor, and walked on into the house, taking no 
notice of anybody. Why he should have been so discomposed by a trifle 
I cannot say — but he was seriously discomposed, beyond all doubt. 

Upon the whole, it will be best, perhaps, if I abstain from forming a 
decisive opinion of his manners, language, and conduct in his own house, 
until time has enabled him to shake off the anxieties, whatever they may 
be, which now evidently trouble his mind in secret. I will turn over to a 
new page; and my pen shall let Laura’s husband alone for the present. 

The two guests — the Count and Countess Fosco — come next in my 
catalogue. I will dispose of the Countess first, so as to have done with the 
woman as soon as possible. 

Laura was certainly not chargeable with any exaggeration, in writing 
me word that I should hardly recognise her aunt again, when we met. 
Never before have I beheld such a change produced in a woman by her 
marriage as has been4Droduced in Madame Fosco. 

As Eleanor Fairlie (aged seven-and-thirty), she was always talking 
pretentious nonsense, and always worrying the unfortunate men with 
every small exaction which a vain and foolish woman can impose on long- 
suffering male humanity. As Madame Fosco (aged three-and-forty), 
she sits for hours together without saying a word, frozen up in the strang- 
est manner in herself. The hideously ridiculous love-locks which used to 
hang on either side of her face, are now replaced by stiff little rows of very 
short curls, of the sort that one sees in old-fashioned wigs. A plain, ma- 
tronly cap covers her head and makes her look, for the first time in her 
life, since I remember her, like a decent woman. Nobody (putting her 
husband out of the question, of course) now sees in her what everybody 
once saw — I mean the structure of the female skeleton in the upper re- 
gions of the collar-bones and the shoulder-blades. Clad in quiet black or 
gray gowns, made high round the throat — dresses that she would have 
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laughed at, or screamed at, as the whim of the moment inclined her, in 
her maiden days — she sits speechless in corners; her dry, white hands 
(so dry that the pores of her skin look chalky) incessantly engaged, 
either in monotonous embroidery work, or in rolling up endless little ciga- 
rettes for the Count’s own particular smoking. On the few occasions when 
her cold blue eyes are off her work, they are generally turned on her hus- 
band, with the look of mute submissive inquiry which we are all familiar 
with in the eyes of a faithful dog The only approach to an inw^ard thaw 
which I have yet detected under her outer covering of icy constraint has 
betrayed itself, once or twice, in the form of a suppressed tigerish jeal- 
ousy of any woman in the house (the maids included) to whom the Count 
speaks, or on whom he looks with anything approaching to special inter- 
est or attention. Except in this one particular, she is always, morning, 
noon, and night, indoors and out, fair weather or foul, as cold as a statue, 
and as impenetrable as the stone out of w^hich it is cut. For the common 
purposes of society the extraordinary change thus produced in her, is, 
beyond all doubt, a change for the better, seeing that it has transformed 
her into a civil, silent, unobtrusive woman, who is never in the way. How 
far she is really reformed or deteriorated in her secret self, is another 
question. I have once or twice seen suddin changes of expression on her 
pinched lips, and heard sudden inflections of tone in her calm voice, 
which have led me to suspect that her present state of suppression may 
have >eaied up something dangerous in her nature, w’hich used to evapo- 
rate harmlessly m the freedom of her former life It is quite possible that 
I may be altogether wTong in this idea My own impression, however, is 
that I am right Time wall show* 

And the m',gi‘ »an who has wrought thi'^ wonderful transformation — 
the foreign husband w'ho has tamed thi-^ once w^ayward Englishwoman 
till her own relations hardly know' her again — the Count himself? WTiat 
of the Count? 

This, in tw’o words: he looks like a man w’ho could tame anything. If 
he had married a tigress, instead of a woman, he would have tamed the 
tigress. If he had married wc, I should have made his cigarettes as his 
wife does — I should have held my tongue w'hen he looked at me, as she 
holds hers. 

I am almost afraid to confess it, even to these secret pages. The man 
has interested me, has attracted me, lias forced me to like him. In tw'o 
short days, he has made his way straight into my favourable estimation — 
and how he has worked the miracle is more than I can tell. 

It absolutely startles me, utiw he is in my mind, to find how' plainly I 
see him! — how much more plainly than I see Sir Percival. or Mr. Fairlie, 
or Walter Hartright, or any other absent person of w^hom I think, with 
the one exception of Laura herself! I can hear his voice, as if he was 
speaking at this moment. I know what his conversation w'as yesterday, 
as well as if I was hearing it now. How am I to describe him^ There are 
peculiarities in his personal appearance, his habits, and hi^ imusements, 
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which I should blame in the boldest terms, or ridicule in the most merci- 
less manner, if I had seen them in another man. What is it that makes 
me unable to blame them, or to ridicule them, in him? 

For example, he is immensely fat. Before this time, I have always 
especially disliked corpulent humanity. I have always maintained that 
the popular notion of connecting excessive grossness of size and Excessive 
good-humour as inseparable allies was equivalent to declaring, either that 
no people but amiable people ever get fat, or that the accidental addition 
of so many pounds of flesh has a directly favourable influence over the 
disposition of the person on whose body they accumulate. I have invaria- 
bly combated both^these absurd assertions by quoting examples of fat 
people who w’ere as mean, vicious, and cruel, as the leanest and the worst 
of their neighbours. I have asked w'hether Henry the Eighth was an 
amiable character? Whether l\)pe Alexander the Sixth was a good man^ 
Whether Mr. Murderer and 'Mrs. Murderess Manning were not both 
unusually stout people? Whether hired nurses, proverbially as cruel a set 
of women as are to be found in all England, were not, for the most part, 
also as fat a set of women as are to be found in all England -* — and .so on, 
through dozens of other examples, modern and ancient, native and for- 
eign, high and low. Holding these .strong opinions on the subject with 
might and main a.s I do at this moment, here, nevertheless, is Count 
Fosco, as fat as Henry the Eighth himself, established in my favour, at 
one day’s notice, without let or hindrance from his owm odious corpu- 
lence. Marvellous indeed! 

Is it his face that has recommended him^ 

It may be his face. He is a most remarkable likeness on a large scale, 
of the Great Napoleon. His features have Napoleon s magnificent regu- 
larity; his expression recalls the grandly calm, immovable power of the 
Great Soldier^s face. This striking resemblance certainly impressed me, 
to begin wdlh, but there is something in him besides the resemblance, 
which has impressed me more. I think the influence I am now trying to 
find is in his eyes. IHiey are the most unfathomable gray eyes I ever saw; 
and they have at times a cold, clear, beautiful, irresistible glitter in them, 
which forces me to look at him, and j^et causes me sensations, w’hcn I do 
look, w^hich I w’ould rather not feel. Other parts of his face and head have 
their strange peculiarities. Hi^ complexion, for instance, has a singular 
sallow fairness, so much at variance wath the dark-brown colour of his 
hair, that I suspect the hair of being a wig; and his face, closely shaven 
all over, is smoother and freer from all marks and wTinkles than mine, 
though (according to Sir PercivaEs account of him) he is close on sixty 
years of age. But these are not the prominent personal characteristics 
which distinguish him, to my mind, from all the other men I have ever 
seen. The marked peculiarity which singles him out from the rank and 
file of humanity lies entirely, so far as I can tell at present, in the ex- 
traordinary expression and extraordinary power of his eyes. 

His manner and his command of our language, may also have assisted 
him, in some degree, to establish himself in my good opinion. He has that 
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quiet deference, that look of pleased, attentive interest, in listening to a 
woman, and that secret gentleness in his voice, in speaking to a woman, 
which, say what we may, we can none of us resist. Here, too, his unusual 
command of the English language necessarily helps him. f had often 
heard of the extraordinary aptitude which many Italians show in master- 
ing our strong, hard, Northern speech, but, until I saw^ Count Fosco, I 
had never supposed it possible that any foreigner could have spoken 
English as he speaks it. There are times when it is almost impossible to 
detect, by his accent, that he is not countryman of our own: and, as 
for fluency, there are very few born Englishmen w^ho can talk with as few 
stoppages and repetitions as the C'ount He may construct his sentences, 
more or less, in the foreign way; but 1 have never yet heard him use a 
wrong expression, or hesitate for a moment in his choice of a w’ord. 

All the smallest characteristics of this strange man have something 
strikingly original and perplexmgly contradictory in them. Fat as he is, 
and old as he is, his movements are astonishingly light and easy. He is 
as noiseless in a niom as any of us women, and, more than that, wdth all 
his look of unmistakable mental firmness and power, he is as nervously 
sensitive as the weakest of us. He staits at chance noi'^es inveterately 
as Laura herself. He winced and shuddered yesterday, w^hen Sir Percival 
beat one of the spaniels, so that I felt ashamed of my own want of tender- 
ness an ] spiisibilily, by comparison with the Count 

The relation of this last incident reminds me of one of his most cu- 
rious peculiariUes, which I have not yet mentioned — his extraordinary 
fondness for pet animals. 

Some of those he has left on the Continent, but he has brought with 
him to this house a cockatoo, two canary-birds, and a w^hole family of 
white mice. He attends to all the necessities of these strange favourites 
himself, and he has taught the creatures to be surpri‘-ingly fond of him. 
and familiar wdth him. The cockalo(» a mo'^t mcious and treacherous 
bird low^ards every one else, absolutely seems to love him. When he lets 
it out of its large cage, it ho[)^ nn to his knee, and claws its way up his 
great big body, and rubs its top-kiu)t against his sallow double chin in the 
most caressing manner imaginable He has only to set the doors of the 
canal ies’ cages open, and to call them, and the pretty little cleverly- 
trained creatures peich fearle^.dy on his hand, mount his fat outstretched 
fingers one by one, when he Itdls them to “go upstairs,'’ and sing together 
as if they would burst then ihro«ls with delight when they get to the 
top finger. His white mice live in a little pagoda of gaily-painted wire- 
work, designed and made by himself. I'hey are almost as tame as the 
canaries, and they are perjH'iually let out, like the canaries. They crawl 
all over him, flipping in and out of his waistcoat, and sitting in couples, 
white as snow, on his capacious shoulders. He seems to be even londer 
of his mice than of his other pets, smiles at them, and kisses them, and 
calls them by all sorts of endearing names. If it be possible suppose an 
Englishman with any taste for such childish interests and ai.iusements as 
these, that Englishman would certainly feel rather ashamed of them, and 
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would be anxious to apologize for them, in the company of grown-up 
people. But the Count apparently sees nothing ridiculous in the amazing 
contrast between his colossal self and his frail little pets. He would 
blandly kiss his white mice, and twitter to his canary-birds, amid an 
assembly of English fox-hunters, and would only pity them as barbarians 
when they were all laughing their loudest at him. 

It seems hardly credible, while I am writing it down, but it is certainly 
true, that this same man, who has all the fondness of an old maid for his 
cockatoo, and all the small dexterities of an organ boy in managing his 
white mice, can talk, when anything happens to rouse him, with a daring 
independence of thought, a knowledge of books in every language, and 
an experience of society in half the capitals of Europe, wliich would make 
him the prominent personage of any assembly in the civilized world. 
This trainer of canary-birds, this architect of a pagoda for white mice, 
is (Sir Percival himself has told me) one of the first experimental chem- 
ists living, and has discovered, among other wonderful inventions, a 
means of petrifying the body after death, so as to preserve it, as hard as 
marble, to the end of time. This fat, indolent, elderly man, whose nerves 
are so finely strung that he starts at chance noises, and winces when he 
sees a house-spaniel get a whipping, went into the stable-yard on the 
morning after his arrival, and put his hand on the head of a chained 
bloodhound — a beast so savage that the very groom who feeds him keeps 
out of his reach. His wife and I were present, and I shall not forget the 
scene that followed, short as it was. 

^‘Mind that dog, sir,” said the groom; ‘‘he flies at everybody! ” 

“He does that, my friend,” replied the Count quietly, “because every- 
body is afraid of him. Let us see if he flies at wc.” And he laid his plump, 
yellow-white fingers, on which the canary-birds had been perching ten 
minutes before, upon the formidable brutes head; and looked him 
straight in the eyes. “You big dogs are all cowards,” he said, addressing 
the animal contemptuously, with his face and the dog's within an inch 
of each other. “You would kill a poor cat, you infernal coward. You 
would fly at a starving beggar, you infernal coward. Anything that you 
can surprise unawares — anything that is afraid of your big body, and 
your wicked white teeth, and your slobbering, bloodthirsty mouth, is the 
thing you like to fly at. You could throttle me at this moment, you mean, 
miserable bully; and you daren't so much as look at me in the face, be- 
cause I’m not afraid of you. Will you think better of it, and try your 
teeth in my fat neck? Bah! not you!” He turned away, laughing at the 
astonishment of the men in the yard; and the dog crept back meekly to 
his kennel. “Ah! my ni e waistcoat!” he said pathetically. “I am sorry 
I came here. Some of that brute’s slobber has got on my pretty clean 
waistcoat.” Those words express another of his incomprehensible oddi- 
ties. He is as fond of fine clothes as the veriest fool in existence; and 
has appeared in four magnificent waistcoats already — all of light, garish 
colours, and all immensely large even for him — in the two days of his 
residence at Blackwater Park. 
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^ His tact and cleverness in small things are quite as noticeable as the 
singular inconsistencies in his character, and the childish triviality of his 
ordinary tastes and pursuits. 

I can see already that he means to live on excellent terms with all of 
us, during the period of his sojourn in this place. He has evidently dis- 
covered that Laura secretly dislikes him (she confessed as much to me, 
when I pressed her on the subject) — ^but he has also found out that she 
is extravagantly fond of flowers. Whenever she wants a nosegay, he has 
got one to give her, gathered and arranged by himself; and, greatly to my 
amusement, he is always cunningly provided with a duplicate, composed 
of exactly the same flowers, grouped in exactly the same way, to appease 
his icily jealous wife, before she can so much as think herself aggrieved. 
His management of the Countess (in public) is a sight to see. He bows 
to her; he habitually addresses her as ‘'my angel!’’; he carries his cana- 
ries to pay her little visits on his fingers, and to sing to her; he kisses her 
hand, when she gives him his cigarettes; he presents her with sugar- 
plums, in return, which he puts into her mouth playfully, from a box in 
his pocket. The rod of iron with which he rules her never appears in com- 
pany — it is a private rod, and is alw^ays kept upstairs. 

His method of recommending himself to me, is entirely different. He 
flatters my vanity, by talking to me as seriously and sensibly as if I was 
a ma"', I can find him out when I am away from him; I know he 
flatters my varity, when I think of him up here, in my own room — and 
yet, when I go downstairs, and get into his company again, he will blind 
me again, and I shall be flattered again, just as if I had never found him 
out at all! He can manage me, as he manages his wdfe and Laura, as he 
managed the bloodhound in the stable-yard, as he manages Sir Percival 
himself, every hour in the day. ‘‘My good Percival’ how I like your 
rough English humour!’' — “My good Percival! how' I enjoy your solid 
English sense’ ” He p)uts the rudest remarks Sir Percival can make on his 
effeminate tastes and amusements quietly away from him in that man- 
ner — always calling the baronet by his Christian name; smiling at him 
with the calmest superiority, patting him on the shoulder; and bearing 
with him benignantly, as a good-humoured father bears with a wayward 
son. 

The interest w^hich I really cannot help feeling in this strangely origi- 
nal man has led me to question Sir Percival about his past life. 

Sir Percival either knows littP, or will tell me little about it. He and 
the Count first met many years ago, at Rome, under the dangerous cir- 
cumstances to which I ha\e alluded elsewhere. Since that time, they have 
been perpetually together in London, in Paris, and Vienna — but never 
in Italy again, the Count having, oddly enough, not crossed the frontiers 
of his native country for yeais past. Perhaps he has been made the victim 
of some political persecution^ At all events, he seems to be patriotically 
anxious not to lose sight of any of his owm countrymen wf i may happen 
to be in England. On the evening of his arrival, he asked how far we wer^ 
from the nearest town, and whether we knew of any Palian gentlemei 
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who might happen to be settled there. He is certainly in correspondence 
with people on the Continent, for his letters have all sorts of odd stamps 
on them ; and I saw one for him this morning, waiting in his place at the 
breakfast-table, with a huge official-looking seal on it. Perhaps he is in 
correspondence with his government. And yet, that is hardly to be recon- 
ciled, either, with my other idea that he may be a political exile. 

How much I seem to have written about Count Fosco! And what does 
it all amount to? — as poor, dear Mr. Gilmore would ask, in his impene- 
trable business-like way. I can only repeat that I do assuredly feel, even 
on this short acquaintance, a strange, half-willing, half-unwilling liking 
for the Count. He stems to have established over me the same sort of as- 
cendency w'hich he has evidently gained over Sir Percival. Free, and even 
rude, as he may occasionally be in his manner towards his fat friend, Sir 
Percival is nevertheless afraid, as I can plainly see, of giving any serious 
offence to the Count. I wonder w^hether 1 am afraid, too? T certainly 
never saw a man, in all my experience, w'hom I should be so sorry to have 
for an enemy. Is this because I like him, or because I am afraid of him^ 
Chi sa ^ — as Count Fosco might say in his own language. Who knows? 

June itth , — Something to chronicle to-day besides my own ideas and 
impressions. A visitor has arrived — quite unknown to Laura and to me, 
and, apparently, quite unexpected by Sir Percival. 

We were all at lunch, in the room with the new French windows that 
open into the veranda; and the Count (who devours pastry as 1 have 
never yet seen it devoured by any human beings but girls at boarding- 
schools) had just amused us by asking gravely for his fourth tart, when 
the servant entered, to announce the visitor 

‘‘Mr. Merriman has just come. Sir Percival, and wishes to see you im- 
mediately.” 

Sir Percival started, and looked at the man wdth an expression of angry 
alarm. 

‘ Mr. Merriman he repeated, as if he thought his owm ears must have 
deceived him 

“Yes, Sir Percival, Mr. Merriman, from London.'’ 

“Where is he -' ’ 

“In the libraiy, Sir Percival.’' 

He left the table the instant the last answer was given , and hurried 
out of the room without saying a w^ord to any of us. 

“Who is Mr Merriman?’’ disked Laura, appealing to me 

“I have not the least idea,” w'as all I could say in reply 

The Count had fiii.shed his fourth tart, and had gone to a side 
table to look after his vicious cockatoo. He turned round to us, with the 
bird perched on his shoulder. 

“Mr. Merriman is Sir Percival’s solicitor,” he said quietly. 

Sir Percival’s solicitor. It was a perfectly straightforward answer to 
Laura’s question; and yet, under the circumstances, it was not satisfac- 
tory. If Mr. Merriman had been specially sent for by his client, there 
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would have been nothing very wonderful in his leaving town to obey the 
summons. But when a lawyer travels from London to Hampshire, with- 
out being sent for, and when his arrival at a gentleman’s house seriously 
startles the gentleman himself, it may be safely taken for granted that 
the legal visitor is the bearer of some very important and very unexpected 
news — news which may be either very good or very bad, but which can- 
not, in either case, be of the common everyday kind. 

Laura and I sat silent at the table, for a quarter of an hour or more, 
wondering uneasily what had happened, and waiting for the chance of 
Sir Percival’s speedy return. There were no signs of his return; and we 
rose to leave the room. 

The Count, attentive as usual, advanced from the corner in which he 
had been feeding his cockatoo, with the bird still perched on his shoul- 
der, and opened the door for us. Laura and Madame Fosco w'ent out first. 
Just as I was on the point of following them, he made a sign with his 
hand, and spoke to me, before I passed him, in the oddest manner. 

“Yes,’’ he said, quietly answering the unexpressed idea at that moment 
in my mind, as if I had plainly confided it to him in so many words, “yes, 
Miss Halcombe; something has happened." 

I was on the point of answering, “1 never said so.’’ But the vicious 
cockatoo ruffled his clipped wings, and gave a screech that set all my 
nerves on edge in an instant, and made me only too glad to get out of the 
room. 

I joined Laura at the foot of the stairs, 'i'he thought in her mind was 
the same as the thought in mine, which Count Fosco had surprised — 
and, when she spoke, her words were almost the echo of his She, too, said 
to me, secretly, that she w^as afraid something had happened. 

HI 

June 1 6 /// — I have a few line^ to add to this day's entry before I go 
to bed to-night. 

About two hours after Sir Tercival rose from the luncheon-table to re- 
ceive his solicitor, Mr. Merriman, in the library, I left my room, alone, 
to take a walk in the plantations Just ab I w'as at the end of the landing, 
the library door opened, and the two gentlemen came out. Thinking it 
best not to disturb them by appearing on the stairs, I resolved to defer 
going till they had crossed the hall Although they spoke to each other 
in guarded tones, their wordb wer“ pronounced with sufficient distinct- 
ness of utterance to reach my ears 

“Make your mind easy, Sir Percival," I heard the lawyer say. “It all 
rests with Lady Clyde. " 

I had turned to go back to my owai room, for a minute or two, but the 
sound of Laura s name, on the lips of a stranger, stopped me instantly. 
I daresay it was very wrong and very discreditable to listen — but w*here 
is the w'oman, in the whole range of our sex, who can regula* ^ her actions 
by the abstract principles of honour, when those principles point one way, 
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and when her affections, and the interests which grow out of them, point 
the other? 

I listened ; and, under similar circumstances, I would listen again — 
yes! with my ear at the keyhole, if I could not possibly manage it in any 
other way. 

‘‘You quite understand. Sir Percival?’’ the lawyer went oir. “Lady 
Clyde is to sign her name in the presence of a witness — or of two wit- 
nesses, if you wish to be particularly careful — and is then to put her fin- 
ger on the seal, and say, ‘I deliver this as my act and deed.* If that is done 
in a week*s time, the arrangement will be perfectly successful, and the 

anxiety will be all over. If not ” 

“What do you mean by Mf not?* ** asked Sir Percival angrily. “If the 
thing must be done, it shall be done. I promise you that, Merriman.** 
“Just so. Sir Percival, just so; but there are two alternatives in all 
transactions; and we lawyers like to look both of them in the face boldly. 
If through any extraordinary circumstance the arrangement should not 
be made, I think I may be able to get the parties to accept bills at three 

months. But how the money is to be raised when the bills fall due ** 

“Damn the bills! The money is only to be got in one way; and in that 
way, I tell you again, it shall be got. Take a glass of wine, Merriman, 
before you go.** 

“Much obliged, Sir Percival; I have not a moment to lose if I am to 
catch the up train. You will let me know as soon as the arrangement is 

complete? and you will not forget the caution I recommended ** 

“Of course I won*t. There’s the dog-cart at the door for you. My groom 
will get you to the station in no time. — Benjamin, drive like mad! Jump 
in! If Mr. Merriman misses the train, you lose your place. — Hold fast, 
Merriman, and if you are upset, trust to the devil to save his own.** With 
that parting benediction, the baronet turned about, and walked back to 
the library. 

I had not heard much; but the little that had reached my ears was 
enough to make meieel uneasy. The “something** that “had happened** 
was but too plainly a serious money embarrassment; and Sir PercivaFs 
relief from it depended upon Laura. The prospect of seeing her involved 
in her husband’s secret difficulties filled me with dismay, exaggerated, no 
doubt, by my ignorance of business, and my settled distrust of Sir Perci- 
val. Instead of going out, as I proposed, I went back immediately to 
Laura’s room to tell her what I had heard. 

She received my bad news so composedly as to surprise me. She evi- 
dently knows more of her husband’s character and her husband’s em- 
barrassments than I have suspected up to this time. 

“I feared as much,” 5,he said, “when I heard of that strange gentleman 
who called, and declined to leave his name.** 

“Who do you think the gentleman was, then?** I asked. 

“Some person who has heavy claims on Sir Percival,** she answered, 
“and who has been the cause of Mr. Merriman*s visit here to-day.** 

“Do you know anything about those claims?** 
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“No; I know no particulars.'’ 

“You will sign nothing, Laura, without first looking at it?” 

“Certainly not, Marian. Whatever I can harmlessly and honestly do to 
help him I will do — for the sake of making your life and mine, love, as 
easy ^d as happy as possible. But I will do nothing ignorantly, which 
we might one day have reason to feel ashamed of. Let us say no more 
about it now. You have got your hat on — suppose we go and dream away 
the afternoon in the grounds?” 

On leaving the house we directed our steps to the nearest shade. 

As we passed an open sjiace among the trees in front of the house, there 
was Count Fosco, slowly walking backwards^ and forwards on the grass, 
sunning himself in the full bla/e of the hot June afternoon. He had a 
broad straw hat on, with a violet-coloured ribbon round it. A blue blouse, 
with profuse white fancy-work over the bosom, covered his prodigious 
body, and was girt about the place vvhere his waist might once have been, 
with a broad scarlet leather belt. Xankeen trousers, displaying more 
white fancy-work over the ankles, and purple morocco slippers, adorned 
his lower extremities. He was singing Figaro s famous song in the Bar- 
ber of Seville^ with that crisply fluent vocalization which is never heard 
from any other than an Italian throat , accompanying himself on the con- 
certina, \vhich he played with ecstatic throwings-up of his arms, and 
graceful tw'istings and turnings of his head, like a fat St. Cecilia mas- 
queradiiig in male attire. ''Figaro qua! Figaro Id! Figaro su' Figaro 
giu^" sang the Count, jauntily tossing up the concertina at arms' length, 
and bowing to us, on one side of the instrument, with the airy grace and 
elegance of Figaro hini'sclf at iw’enty years of age. 

“Take my »vo' 1 for it, Laura, that man know's something of Sir Perci- 
val’s embarrassments," 1 said, as w’e returned the Count s salutation 
from a safe distance. 

“What makes you think that^" she asked. 

“How^ should he have known, otherwise, that Mr. Merriman was Sir 
Percival's solicitor'''” I rejoined “Besides, w^hen I followed you out of the 
luncheon-room, he told me, without a single word of inquiry on my part, 
that something had hapj^ened Depend upon it, he knows more than we 
do.” 

“Don’t ask him any questions, if he does. Don’t take him into our con- 
fidence!” 

“You seem to dislike him, Laura, in a very determined manner. Wliat 
has he said or done to justify you^’’ 

“Nothing, Marian. On tlK contrary, he was all kindness and attention 
on our journey home, and he several times checked Sir Percival's out- 
breaks of temper, in the most considerate manner towards me Perhaps I 
dislike him because he has so much more power over my husband than 
I have. Perhaps it hurts my pride to be under any obligations to his inter- 
ference. All I know is, that 1 do dislike him.” 

The rest of the day and evening passed quietly enour « The Count 
and I played at chess. For the first two games he politely allowed me t<F 
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conquer him; and then, when he saw that I had found him out, begged 
my pardon, and, at the third game, checkmated me in ten minutes. Sir 
Percival never once referred, all through the evening, to the lawyer^s visit. 
But either that event, or something else, had produced a singular altera- 
tion for the better in him. He was as polite and agreeable to all of us 
as he used to be in the days of his probation at Limmeridge; and he was 
so amazingly attentive and kind to his wife, that even icy Madame Fosco 
was roused into looking at him with a grave surprise. What does this 
mean? I think I can guess; I am afraid Laura can guess; and I am sure 
Count Fosco knows. I caught Sir Percival looking at him for approval 
more than once in ,the course of the evening. 

June i^th , — A day of events. I most fervently hope T may not have 
to add, a day of disasters as well. 

Sir Percival was as silent at breakfast as he had been the evening 
before, on the subject of the mysterious “arrangement'^ (as the lawyer 
called it), which is hanging over our heads. An hour afterwards, however, 
he suddenly entered the morning-room, where his wife and I were wait- 
ing, with our hats on, for Madame Fosco to join us; and inquired for the 
Count. 

“We expect to see him here directly," I said. 

“The fact is," Sir Percival went on, walking nervously about the 
room, “I want Fosco and his wife in the library, for a mere business form- 
ality; and I want you there, Laura, for a minute, too.” He stopped, and 
appeared to notice, for the first time, that we were in our walking cos- 
tume. “Have you just come in?” he asked, “or w^ere you just going out.'"" 

“We were all thinking of going to the lake this morning,” said Laura 
“But if you have any other arrangement to propose " 

“No, no," he answered hastily, “My arrangement can wait. After lunch 
will do as well for it as after breakfast. AW going to the lake, eh? A good 
idea. Let’s have an idle morning. I'll be one of the party.” 

There was no mistaking his manner, even if it had been possible to 
mistake the uncharacteristic readiness which his words expressed to sub- 
mit his owm plans and projects to the convenience of others. He w’as evi- 
dently relieved at finding any excuse for delaying the business formality 
in the library, to which his own words had referred. My heart sank with- 
in me as I drew the inevitable inference. 

The Count and his wife joined us at that moment. The lady had her 
husband's embroidered tobacco-pouch, and her store of paper in her 
hand, for the manufacture of the eternal cigarettes The gentleman, 
dressed, as usual, in his blouse and straw hat, carried the gay little pago- 
da-cage, with his darling white mice in it, and smiled on them, and on 
us, with a bland amiability which it was impossible to resist. 

“With your kind permission," said the Count, “1 will take my small 
family here — my poor-little-harmless-pretty-Mouseys — out for an airing 
along with us. There are dogs about the house, and shall I leave my 
forlorn white children at the mercies of the dogs? Ah, never! " 
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He chirruped paternally at his small white children through the bars 
of the pagoda, and we all left the house for the lake. 

In the plantation, Sir IVrcival strayed away from us. It seems to be 
part of his restless disposition always to separate himself from his com- 
pani(jns on these occasicjns, and always to occupy himself, when he is 
alone, in cutting new walking-sticks for his own use. The mere act of 
cutting and lopping, at hazard, appears to please him. He has filled the 
house with walking-sticks of his own making, not one of which he ever 
takes up for a second time. When they have been once used, his interest 
in them is all exhausted, and he thinks of nothing but going on, and 
making more. 

At the old boat-house he joined us again T wall put down the ronver- 
sation that ensued, when w^e were all settled in our places, exactly as it 
passed. It is an important conversation, so far as I am concerned, for 
it has seriously disposefl me to distru‘st the influence which Count Fosco 
has exercised over my thoughts and feelings, and to resist it, for the 
future, as resolutely as I can 

'I'he boat-hou^e was large enough to hold us all, but Sir Percival re- 
mained outside, tiimming the last new' stick with his pocket-axe. We 
three women found [ilenty of room on the large seat. Laura took her 
work, and Madame Fosco began her cigarettes I, as usual, had nothing 
to do. ^Tv hands always were, and always will be, as aw'kwrard as a 
man’s. 1 he Count good-humouredly took a stool many sizes too small for 
him, and balancecl himself on it with his back against the side of the 
shed, which creaked and groaned under his weight. He put the pagoda- 
cage on his lap, and le^ out the mice to crawl over him as usual. They 
are pretty, in'ioccnt-looking little cieaUires, bat the sight of them creep- 
ing about a man s body is, for some reason, not pleasant to me. It excites 
a strange, responsive creeping in my own nerves, and suggests hideous 
ideas of men dying in prison, with the crawling creatures of the dungeon 
preying on them undisturlied. 

The morning was w'indy and cloudy, and the rapid alternations of 
shadow and sunlight over the waste of the lake, made the view^ look 
doubly wdld, weird, and gloomy. 

“Some people call that picture.sque,” said Sir Percival, pointing over 
the w'lde prospect with his half-finished walking-stick. “I call it a blot on 
a gentleman s property In my gieat-grandfather's time, the lake flowed 
to this place. Look at it now ' It is not four feet deep anyw’here, and it 
is all puddles and pools 1 wish 1 could afford to drain it, and plant it over. 
My bailiff (a superstitious idiot) says he is quite sure the lake has a 
curse on it, like the Dead Sea. What do you think, Fosco? It looks just 
the place for a murder, doesn’t it?" 

“My good Percival,” remonstrated the Count, “what is your solid En- 
glish sense thinking of? The water is too shallr to hide the body, and 
there is sand everywhere to print off the murderer's footstens li is, upon 
the whole, the very worst place for a murder that I ever se* ny eyes on.” 

“Humbug!” said Sir Percival, cutting away fiercely at his stick. “You 
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know what I mean. The dreary scenery — the lonely situation. If you 
choose to understand me, you can — if you don’t choose, I am not going 
to trouble myself to explain my meaning.” 

“And why not,” asked the Count, “when your meaning can be ex- 
plained by anybody in two words? If a fool was going to commit a mur- 
der, your lake is the first place he would choose for it. If a wise man was 
going to commit a murder, your lake is the last place he would choose for 
it. Is that your meaning? If it is, there is your explanation for you, ready- 
made. Take it, Percival, with your good Fosco’s blessing.” 

Laura looked at the Count, with her dislike for him appearing a little 
too plainly in her face. He was so busy with his mice that he did not 
notice her. 

“I am sorry to hear the lake view connected with anything so horrible 
as the idea of murder,” she said. “And if Count Fosco must divide mur- 
derers into classes, I think he has been very unfortunate in his choice of 
expressions. To describe them as fools only, seems like treating them with 
an indulgence to which they have no claim. And to describe them as w’ise 
men, sounds to me like a downright contradiction in terms. I have al- 
ways heard that truly wise men are truly good men, and have a horror 
of crime.” 

“My dear lady,” said the Count, “those are admirable sentiments; and 
I have seen them stated at the tops of copy-books.” He lifted one of the 
white mice in the palm of his hand, and spoke to it in his whimsical way. 
“My pretty little smooth white rascal,” he said, “here is a moral lesson 
for you. A truly wise Mouse is a truly good Mouse. Mention that, if you 
please, to your companions, and never gnaw the bars of your cage again 
as long as you live.” 

“It is easy to turn everything into ridicule,” said Laura resolutely; 
“but you will not find it quite so easy. Count Fosco, to give me an in- 
stance of a wise man who has been a great criminal.” 

The Count shrugged his huge shoulders, and smiled on Laura in the 
friendliest manner. 

“Most true!” he said. “The fool’s crime is a crime that is found out; 
and the wise man’s crime is the crime that is not found out. If I could 
give you an instance, it would not be the instance of a wise man. Dear 
Lady Clyde, your sound English common sense has been too much for 
me. It is checkmate for me this time. Miss Halcombe — ^ha?” 

“Stand to your guns, Laura,” sneered Sir Percival, who had been lis- 
tening in his place at the door. “Tell him, next, that crimes cause their 
own detection. There’s another bit of copybook morality for you, Fosco. 
Crimes cause their own detection. What infernal humbug!” 

“I believe it to be true,” said Laura quietly. 

Sir Percival burst out laughing; so violently, so outrageously, that he 
quite startled us all — the Count more than any of us. 

“I believe it too,” I said, coming to Laura’s rescue. 

Sir Percival, who had been unaccountably amused at his wife’s remark. 
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was, just as unaccountably, irritated by mine. He struck the new stick 
savagely on the sand, and walked away from us. 

“Poor dear Percival!” cried Count Fosco, looking after him gaily; 
“he is the victim of English spleen. But, my dear Miss Halcombe, my 
dear Lady Clyde, do you really believe that crimes cause their own de- 
tection? And you, my angel,” he continued, turning to his wife, who had 
not uttered a word yet, “do you think so too?” 

“I wait to be instructed,” replied the Countess, in tones of freezing 
reproof, intended for Laura and me, “before I venture on giving my 
opinion in the presence of well-informed men.” 

“Do you, indeed?” I said. “1 remember the time. Countess, when you 
advocated the Rights of Women — and freedom of female opinion was 
one of them.” 

“What is your view of the subject. Count?” asked Madame Fosco, 
calmly proceeding with her cigarettes, and not taking the least notice 
of me. 

The Count stroked one of his white mice reflectively with his chubby 
little finger before he answered. 

“It is truly wonderful,” he said, “how easily Society can console itself 
for the worst of its shortcomings with a little bit of clap-trap. The ma- 
chinery it has set up for the detection of crime is miserably ineffective — 
and v'-t only invent a moral epigram, saying that it works well, and you 
blind everybody to its blunders, from tLit moment. Crimes cause their 
own detection, do they? And murder will out (another moral epigram), 
will it? Ask coroners who sit at inquests in large towns if that is true, 
Lady Clyde. Ask secretaries of life-assurance companies if that is true, 
Miss Halco.nbe. Read your own public journals. In the few cases that 
get into the newspapers, are there not instances of slain bodies found, 
and no murderers ever discovered? Multiply the cases that are reported 
by the cases that are not reported, and the bodies that are found by the 
bodies that are not found; and ^^hat conclusion do you come to? This. 
That there are foolish criminals who are discovered, and wise criminals 
who escape. The hiding of a crime, or the detection of a crime, what is 
it? A trial of skill between the police on one side, and the individual on 
the other. When the criminal is a biutal, ignorant fool, the police, in nine 
cases out of ten, win. When the criminal is a resolute, educated, highly 
intelligent man, the police, in nine cases out of ten, lose. If the police 
win, you generally hear all about it. If the police lose, you generally hear 
nothing. And on this tottering foundation you build up your comforta- 
ble moral maxim that crime causes its own detection! Yes — all the crime 
you know of. And what of the rest?" 

“Devilish true, and very well put,” cried a voice at the entrance of 
the boat-house. Sir Percival had recovered his equanimity, and had come 
back while we were listening to the Count. 

“Some of it may be true," 1 said, “and all of it may lx* very well put. 
But I don't see why Count Fosco should celebrate the victory of the 
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criminal over Society with so much exultation, or why you, Sir Percival, 
should applaud him so loudly for doing it.” 

‘‘Do you hear that, Fosco?” asked Sir Percival. “Take my advice, and 
make your peace with your audience. Tell them virtue’s a finle thing — 
they like that, I can promise you.” 

The Count laughed, inwardly and silently; and two of the white mice 
in his waistcoat, alarmed by the internal convulsion going on beneath 
them, darted out in a violent hurry, and scrambled into their cage again. 

“The ladies, my good Percival, shall tell me about virtue,” he said. 
“They are better authorities than I am; for they know what virtue is, 
and I don't.” 

“You hear him?” said Sir Percival. ‘Tsn’t it awful?” 

“It is true,” said the Count quietly. “I am a citizen of the world, and 
I have met, in my time, with so many different sorts of virtue, that I am 
puzzled, in my old age, to say which is the right sort and which is the 
wrong. Here, in England, there is one virtue. And there, in China, there is 
another virtue. And John Englishman says my virtue is the genuine vir- 
tue. And John Chinaman says my virtue is the genuine virtue. And I say 
Yes to one, or No to the other, and am just as much bewildered about it 
in the case of John with the top-boots as I am in the case of John with 
the pigtail. Ah, nice little Mousey' come, kiss me. What is your own pri- 
vate notion of a virtuous man, my pret-pret-pretty? A man w'ho keeps 
you warm, and gives you plenty to eat. And a good notion, too, lor it is 
intelligible, at the least.” 

“Stay a minute, Count,” I interposed. “Accepting your illustration, 
surely we have one unquestionable virtue in England, which is wanting 
in China. The Chinese authorities kill thousands of innocent people, on 
the most frivolous pretexts. We, in England, are free from all guilt of that 
kind — we commit no such dreadful crime — we abhor reckless bloodshed 
with all our hearts.” 

“Quite right, Marian,” said Laura. “Well thought of, and wtII ex- 
pressed.” 

“Pray allow the Count to proceed,” said IMadame Fosco, with stern 
civility. “You will find, young ladies, that he never .speaks without having 
excellent reasons for all that he says.” 

“Thank you, my angel,” replied the Count. “Have a bonbon?” He took 
out of his pocket a pretty little inlaid box, and placed it open on the 
table. “Chocolat a la Vanille,” cried the impenetrable man, cheerfully 
rattling the sweetmeats in the box, and bowing all round. “Offered by 
Fosco as an act of homage to the charming society.” 

“Be good enough to go on. Count,” said his wife, with a spiteful refer- 
ence to myself. “Oblige me by answering Miss Halcombe.” 

“Miss Halcombe is unanswerable,” replied the polite Italian, “that is 
to say, so far as she goes. Yes! I agree with her. John Bull does abhor the 
crimes of John Chinaman. He is the quickest old gentleman at finding 
out the faults that are his neighbours’, and the slowest old gentleman at 
finding out the faults that are his own, who exists on the face of creation. 
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Is he so very much better in his way, than the people whom he condemns 
in their way? English Society, Miss Halcombe, is as often the accomplice 
^ it is the enemy of crime. Yes! yes! Crime is in this country what crime 
is in other countries — a good friend to a man and to those about him as 
often as it is an enemy. A great rascal provides for his wife and family. 
The worse he is, the more he makes them the objects for your sympathy. 
He often provides, also, for himself. A profligate spendthrift who is always 
borrowing money will get more from his friends than the rigidly honest 
man who only borrows of them once, under pressure of the direst want. In 
the one case, the friends will not be at all surprised, and they will give. 
In the other case, they will be very much surprised, and they will hesitate. 
Fs the prison that Mr. Scoundrel lives in, at the end of his career, a more 
uncomfortable place than the workhouse that Mr. Honesty lives in, at 
the end of his career? When John Howard-Philanthropist wants to re- 
lieve misery, he goes to find it in i)risons, where crime is wretched — not 
in huts and hovels, w^here virtue is wretched too. Who is the English poet 
who has w^on the most universal sympathy — who makes the easiest of all 
subjects for pathetic writing and pathetic painting'-* That nice young per- 
son who began life with a forgery, and ended it by a suicide — your dear, 
romantic, interesting Chatterton WTiich gets on best, do you think, of 
two poor starving dressmakers — the woman who resists temptation, and 
is h'^M t, or the woman who falls under temptation, and steals? You all 
know that the stealing is the making of that second w^oman’s fortune — 
it advertises her from length to breadth of good-humoured, charitable 
England — and she is relieved, as the breaker of a commandment, when 
she would have been left to starve, as the keeper of it. Come here, my 
jolly little Mouse I Hey’ presto' pass' I transform you, for the time be- 
ing, into a respectable lady. Stop there, in the palm of my great big hand, 
my dear, and listen. You marry the poor man whom you love, Mouse: 
and one half your friends i)ity, and the other half blame you. And now, 
on the contrary, you sell yourself for gold to a man you don't care for; 
and all your friends rejoice over you, and a minister of public worship 
sanctions the base horror of the vilest of all human bargains; and smiles 
and smirks afterwards at your table, if you are polite enough to ask him 
to breakfast. Hey! presto’ pass' Be a mouse again, and squeak. If you 
continue to be a lady much longer, I shall have you telling me that So- 
ciety abhors crime — and then. Mouse, F .shall doubt if your own eyes and 
ears are really of any use to you. .\h’ I am a bad man. Lady Clyde, am 
I not? I say what other people only think, and when all the rest of the 
world is in a conspiracy to accept the mask for the true face, mine is the 
rash hand that tears off the plump pasteboard, and shows the bare bones 
beneath. I will get up on my i)ig elephant’s legs, before I do my.self any 
more harm in your amiable estimations — I will get up, and take a little 
airy walk of my own. Dear ladies, as your excellent Sheridan said, I go — 
and leave my character behind me.” 

He got up, and put the cage on the table, and paused for a moment 
to count the mice in it. “One, two, three, four — ha! ” he cried, with a look 
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of horror, “where, in the name of Heaven, is the fifth — the youngest, 
the whitest, the most amiable of all — ^my Benjamin of mice?” 

Neither Laura nor I were in a favourable disposition to be amused. 
The Count’s glib cynicism had revealed a new aspect of his nature from 
which we both recoiled. But it was impossible to resist the cpmical dis- 
tress of so very large a man at the loss of so very small a mouse. We 
laughed, in spite of ourselves; and when Madame Fosco rose to set the 
example of leaving the boat-house empty, so that her husband might 
search it to its remotest corners, we rose also to follow her out. 

Before we had taken three steps, the Count’s quick eye discovered the 
lost mouse under Ihe seat that we had been occupying. He pulled aside 
the bench, took the little animal up in his hand, and then suddenly 
stopped, on his knees, looking intently at a'particular place on the ground 
just beneath him. 

When he rose to his feet again, his hand shook so that he could hardly 
put the mouse back in the cage, and his face was of a faint livid yellow 
hue all over. 

“Percival!” he said in a whisper. “Percival, come here.” 

Sir Percival had paid no attention to any of us, for the last ten minutes. 
He had been entirely absorbed in writing figures on the sand, and then 
rubbing them out again, with the point of his stick. 

“What’s the matter now?” he asked, lounging carelessly into the boat- 
house. 

“Do you see nothing there?” said the Count, catching him nervously 
by the collar with one hand, and pointing with the other to the place 
near which he had found the mouse. 

“I see plenty of dry sand,” answered Sir Percival; “and a spot of dirt 
in the middle of it.” 

“Not dirt,” whispered the Count, fastening the other hand suddenly 
on Sir Percival’s collar, and shaking it in his agitation. “Blood!” 

Laura was near enough to hear the last word, softly as he whispered it. 
She turned to me with a look of terror. 

“Nonsense, my dear,” I said. “There is no need to be alarmed. It is 
only the blood of a poor little stray dog.” 

Everybody was astonished, and everybody’s eyes were fixed on me in- 
quiringly. 

“How do you know that?” asked Sir Percival, speaking first. 

“I found the dog here, dying, on the day when you all returned from 
abroad,” I replied. “The poor creature had strayed into the plantation, 
and had been shot by your keeper.” 

“Whose dog was if^” inquired Sir Percival. “Not one of mine?” 

“Did you try to save the poor thing?” asked Laura earnestly. “Surely 
you tried to save it, Marian?” 

“Yes,” I said; “the housekeeper and I both did our best — ^but the 
dog was mortally wounded, and he died under our hands.” 

“Whose dog was it?” persisted Sir Percival, repeating his question a 
little irritably. “One of m\ne>” 
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‘‘No; not one of yours.’^ 

“Whose then? Did the housekeeper know?” 

The housekeeper’s report of Mrs. Catherick’s desire to conceal her 
visit to Blackwater Park from Sir Percival’s knowledge, recurred to my 
memory the moment he pul that last question; and I half doubted the 
discretion of answering it. But, in my anxiety to quiet the general alarm, 
I had thoughtlessly advanced too far to draw back, except at the risk of 
exciting suspicion which might only m.ake matters worse. There was 
nothing for it but to answer at once, without reference to results. 

“Yes,” I said; “the housekeeper knew. She told me it was Mrs. Cath- 
erick’s dog.” 

Sir Percival had hitherto remained at the inner end of the boat-house 
with Count Fosco, while 1 spoke to him from the door. But the instant 
Mrs. Catherick’s name passed my lips, he pushed by the Count roughly, 
and placed himself face to face witn me, under the open daylight. 

“How came the housekeeper to know' it was Mrs. Catherick’s dog?” 
he a.sked, fixing his eyes on mine with a frowning interest and attention 
which half angered, half startled me 

“She knew it,” I said quietly, “because Mrs. Catherick brought the 
dog with her.” 

“Brought it with her? Where did she bring it wdth her“^” 

“To <his house.’* 

“What the devil did Mrs. Catherick want at this house?” 

The manner in which he put the question w'as even more offensive than 
the language in which he expressed it. I marked my sense of his wrant of 
common politeness, by silently turning away from him. 

Just as 1 ^ the Count's persuasive hand was laid on his shoul- 

der, and the Count’s mellifluous voice interposed to quiet him. 

“My dear Percival I — gently — gently’*’ 

Sir l^ercival looked round in his angriest manner. The Count only 
smiled, and repeated the soothing application. 

“Gently, my good friend — gently!*’ 

Sir Percival hesitated — followed me a few steps — and, to my great 
surprise, offered me an apology. 

“I beg your pardon. Miss Halcombe,” he said. “I have been out of 
order lately, and I am afraid 1 am a little irritable. But I should like to 
know what Mrs. Catherick could possibly w'ant here. \\Tien did she 
come? Was the housekeeper the only person who saw her?’’ 

“The only person,’’ I answered, “so far as I know.” 

The Count interposed again. 

“In that case, why not question the housekeeper?” he said. “Why not 
go, Percival, to the fountain-head of information at once?” 

“Quite right!” said Sir J’ercival. “Of course, the housekeeper is the 
first person to question. Excessively stupid of me not to see it myself.” 
With those words, he instantly left us to return to the house. 

The motive of the Count’s interference, which had piiz/k d me at first, 
betrayed itself when Sir Percival’s back was turned. He had a host of 
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questions to put to me about Mrs. Catherick, and the cause of her visit 
to Blackwater Park, which he could scarcely have asked in his friend s 
presence. I made my answers as short as I civilly could — for I had al- 
ready determined to check the least approach to any exchanging of con- 
fidences between Count Fosco and myself. Laura, however, unconscious- 
ly helped him to extract all my information, by making inquiries her- 
self, which left me no alternative but to reply to her, or to appear in the 
very unenviable and very false character of a depositary of Sir Per- 
civaPs secrets. The end of it was that, in about ten minutes’ time, the 
Count knew as much as I know of Mrs. Catherick, and of the events 
which have so strangely connected us with her daughter, Anne, from the 
time when Hartright met with her, to this day. 

The effect of my information on him was, in one respect, curious 
enough. 

Intimately as he knows Sir Percival, and closely as he appears to be 
associated with Sir PercivaPs private affairs in general, he is certainly as 
far as I am from knowing anything of the true story of Anne Catherick. 
The unsolved mystery in connection w’ith this unhappy woman is now 
rendered doubly suspicious, in my eyes, by the absolute conviction which 
I feel, that the clue to it has been hidclen by Sir Percival from the most 
intimate friend he has in the world. It w’as impossible to mistake the 
eager curiosity of the Count's look and manner while lie drank in greedily 
every word that fell from my lips. There are many kinds of curiosity, "l 
know — but there is no misinterpreting the curiosity of blank surprise: if 
I ever saw it in my life, I saw it in the Count’s face. 

While the questions and answers were going on, wt had all been stroll- 
ing quietly back through the plantation As soon as we reached the 
house, the first object that w^e saw in front of it was Sir PercivaPs dog- 
cart, with the horse put to and the groom waiting by it in his stable- 
jacket. If these unexpected appearances were to be trusted, the examina- 
tion of the housekeeper had produced important results already. 

“A fine horse, my friend,” said the Count, addressing the groom with 
the most engaging familiarity of manner. “You are going to drive out^” 
am not going, sir,” replied the man, looking at his stable-jacket, 
and evidently wondering whether the foreign gentleman took it for his 
livery. “My master drives himself.” 

“Aha!” said the Count, “does he indeed? I wonder he gives himself 
the trouble when he has got you to drive for him. Is he going to fatigue 
that nice, shining, pretty horse by taking him very far to-day^” 

“I don’t know, sir,” answered the man “The horse is a mare, if you 
please, sir. She’s the hig lest-couraged thing we’ve got in the stables. Her 
name’s Brown Molly, sir, and she’ll go till she drops. Sir Percival usually 
takes Isaac of York for the short distances.” 

“And your shining, courageous Brown Molly for the long^” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Logical inference, Miss Halcombe,” continued the Count, wheeling 
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round briskly, and addressing me: “Sir Percival is going a long distance 
to-day/’ 

I made no reply. 1 had my own inferences to draw, from what I knew 
through the housekeeper and from what 1 saw before me; and I did not 
choose to share them with Count Fosco. 

When Sir Percival was in Cumberland (T thought to myself), he 
walked away a long distance, on Anne’s account, to question the family 
at Todd s Corner. Now he i.^ in Hampshire, is he going to drive away a 
long distance, on Anne’s accfmnt again, to question Mrs. Catherick at 
Welminghani^ 

We all entered the house. As we crossed the hall. Sir Percival came 
out from the library to meet us Ih* looked hurried and jiale and anxious, 
but, for all that, he was in his most polite mood, when he spoke to us. 

“[ am sorry to say 1 am obligerl to leave you,” he began, “a long drive 
— a matter that I can’t very well [)vil oft. I shall be back in good time to- 
morrow — but before I go, I should like that little business formality, 
which 1 spoke of ihi^. morning, to be settled. Laura, will you come into 
the library? It w’on't take a minute— a mere formality. Countess, may I 
trouble you also'^ I want you and the Countess, Fosco, to be witnesses 
to a signature — nothing more Come m a* once, and get it over.” 

He held the libr.iry door open until they had passed in, followed them, 
and shut it softly. 

1 .em<tmed, for a moment afterward^. '^^tanding alone in the hall, with 
my heart bea* aig fast, and my mind misci\ mg me sadly. Then T went on 
to the staircase, and ascended slowiy to my own room. 

IV 

June 17 /A. — Just as my hand w.l^ on the door of my room, I heard Sir 
Percival s voice calling to me from iDelow'. 

“I must beg you to conic downstairs again." he said. “It is Fosco’s 
fault. Miss Halcombe, not mine. He has started some nonsensical objec- 
tion to his wife being one of ihe witnesses, and has obliged me to ask you 
to join us in the library." 

1 entered the room immediately with Sir Percival. Laura wa«^ waiting 
by the wTiting-table, twisting and turning her garden hat uneasily in her 
hands Madame I'osco sal neai her, m an arm-chair, imperturbably ad- 
miiing her husband, who stood by himself at the other end of the library, 
picking off the dead leaves from ihe flowers in the window. 

The moment I api^eared, the Count advanced to meet me, and to offer 
his explanations. 

*‘A thousand pardons. Miss Halcombe," he said. “You know the char- 
acter which is given to my countrymen by the English? We Italians are 
all wily and suspicious by nature, in the estimation of the good John 
Bull Set me down, if you please, as being no better than the rest of my 
race. I am a wily Italian and a suspicious Italian. You h ve thought so 
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yourself, dear lady, have you not? Well! it is part of my wiliness and 
part of my suspicion to object to Madame Fosco being a witness to Lady 
Glyde’s signature, when I am also a witness myself/’ 

“There is not the shadow of a reason for his objection,” interposed Sir 
Percival. “I have explained to him that the law of England allows Ma- 
dame Fosco to witness a signature as well as her husband ” ' 

“I admit it,” resumed the Count. “The law of England says. Yes — but 
the conscience of Fosco says. No.” He spread out his fat fingers on the 
bosom of his blouse, and bowed solemnly, as if he wished to introduce 
his conscience to us all, in the character of an illustrious addition to the 
society. “What thif document which Lady Clyde is about to sign may 
be,” he continued, “I neither know nor desire to know. I only say this: 
circumstances may happen in the future w'hich may oblige Percival, or 
his representatives, to appeal to the two witnesses; in which case it is 
certainly desirable that those witnesses should represent two opinions 
which are perfectly independent the one of the other. This cannot l)e if 
my wife signs as well as myself, because we have but one opinion between 
us, and that opinion is mine. I will not have it cast in my teeth, at some 
future day, that Madame Fosco acted under my coercion, and was, in 
plain fact, no witness at all. I speak in Percival’s interest when I pro- 
pose that my name shall appear (as the nearest friend of the husband), 
and your name, Miss Halcombe, (as the nearest friend of the wife). I 
am a Jesuit, if you please to think so — a splitter of straws — a man of 
trifles and crotchets and scruples — but you will humour me, I hope, in 
merciful consideration for my suspicious Italian character, and my 
uneasy Italian conscience.” He bowed again, stepped back a few paces, 
and withdrew his conscience from our society as politely as he had intro- 
duced it. 

The Count’s scruples might have been honourable and reasonable 
enough, but there was something in his manner of expressing them which 
increased my unwillingness to be concerned in the business of the signa- 
ture. No consideration of less importance than my consideration for 
Laura would have induced me to consent to be a witness at all. One look, 
however, at her anxious face, decided me to risk anything rather than 
desert her. 

“I will readily remain in the room,” I said. “And if I find no reason 
for starting any small scruples, on my side, you may rely on me as a 
witness.” 

Sir Percival looked at me sharply, as if he was about to say something. 
But, at the same moment, Madame Fosco attracted his attention by ris- 
ing from her chair. She had caught her husband’s eye, and had evidently 
received her orders to leave the room. 

“You needn’t go,” said Sir Percival. 

Madame Fosco looked for her orders again, got them again, said she 
would prefer leaving us to our business, and resolutely walked out. The 
Count lit a cigarette, went back to the flowers in the window, and puffed 
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little jets of smoke at the leaves, in a state of the deepest anxiety about 
killing the insects. 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival unlocked a cupboard beneath one of the book- 
cases, and produced from it a piece of parchment folded, longwise, many 
times over. He placed it on the table, opened the last fold only, and kept 
his hand on the rest. The last fold displayed a strip of blank parchment 
with little wafers stuck on it at certain places. Every line of the writing 
was hidden in the part which he still held folded up under his hand. Laura 
and I looked at each other. Her face was pale — but it showed no in- 
decision and no fear. 

Sir Percival dipped a pen in ink, and handed it to his wife. 

‘‘Sign your name there,” he said, pointing to the place. “You and Tos- 
co are to sign afterwards. Miss Hdcombe, opposite those two wafers. 
Come here, Fosco! witnessing a signature is not to be done by mooning 
out of window and smoking into the flowers.” 

The Count threw away his cigarette, and joined us at the table, with 
his hands carelessly thrust into the scarlet belt of his blouse, and his eyei 
steadily fixed on Sir PercivaPs face. Laura, who was on the other side of 
her husband, with the pen in her hand, looked at him too. He stood 
between them, holding the folded parchment down firmly on the table, 
and glancing across at me, as I sat opposite to him, with such a sinister 
mixture of suspicion and embarrassment in his face, that he looked more 
like a n\cr at the bar than a gentleman in his own house. 

“Sign there,” he repeated, turning suddenly on Laura, and pointing 
once more to the place on the parchment. 

“What is it I am to sign?” she asked quietly 

“I have no time to explain,” he answered “The dog-cart is at the 
door; and I must go directly. Besides, if I had time, you wouldn’t under- 
stand. It is a purely formal document — full of legal technicalities, and all 
that sort of thing. Come! come! sign your name, and let us have done as 
soon as possible.” 

“I ought surely to know what I am signing, Sir Percival, before I write 
my name?" 

“Nonsense! What have women to do with business? I tell you again, 
you can’t understand it." 

“At any rate, let me try to understand it. WTienever Mr. Gilmore had 
any business for me to do, he always explained it first ; and I always 
understood him.” 

“I daresay he did. He was your jervant, and was obliged to explain. I 
am your husband, and am not obliged. How much longer do you mean 
to keep me here? I tell you again, there is no time for reading anything: 
the dog-cart is waiting at the door Once for all, will you sign, or wil/ 
you not?” 

She still had the pen in her hand ; but she made no approach to signing 
her name with it. 

“If my signature pledges me to anything,” she said, “s .rely I have 
some claim to know what that pledge is?” 
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He lifted up the parchment, and struck it angrily on the table. 

“Speak out!” he said. “You were always famous for telling the truth. 
Never mind Miss Halcombe; never mind Fosco — ^say, in plain terms, 
you distrust me.” 

The Count took one of his hands out of his belt, and laid it on Sir 
PercivaFs shoulder. Sir Percival shook it off irritably. The Count put it 
on again with unruffled composure. 

“Control your unfortunate temper, Percival,” he said. “Lady Clyde is 
right.” 

“Right! ” cried Sir Percival. “A wife right in distrusting her husband! ” 

“It is unjust and cruel to accuse me of distrusting you,” said Laura. 
“Ask Marian if I rfm not justified in wanting to know what this writing 
requires of me, before I sign it?” 

“I won’t have any appeals made to Miss Halcombe,” retorted Sir Per- 
cival. “Miss Halcombe has nothing to do with the matter.” 

I had not spoken hitherto, and I would much rather not have spoken 
now. But the expression of distress in Laura s face when she turned it 
towards me, and the insolent injustice of her husband’s conduct, left me 
no other alternative than to give my opinion, for her sake, as soon as I 
was asked for it, 

“Excuse me, Sir Percival,” I said; “but, as one of the witnesses to the 
signature, I venture to think that I have something to do with the matter. 
Laura’s objection seems to me a perfectly fair one, and, speaking for 
myself only, I cannot assume the responsibility of witnessing her signa- 
ture, unless she first understands what the writing is which you wish her 
to sign.’^ 

“A cool declaration, upon my soul!” cried Sir Percival. “The next 
time you invite yourself to a man s house. Miss Halcombe, I recommend 
you not to repay his hospitality by taking his wife’s side against him in a 
matter that doesn’t concern you.” 

I started to my feet as suddenly as if he had struck me. If I had been a 
man, I would have knocked him down on the threshold of his own door, 
and have left his house, never on any earthly consideration to enter it 
again. But I was only a woman — and I loved his wife so dearly’ 

Thank God, that faithful love helped me, and I sat down again, with- 
out saying a word. She knew what I had suffered and what I had sup- 
pressed. She ran round to me, with the tears streaming from her eyes. 
“Oh, Marian’” she whispered softly, “if my mother had been alive, she 
could have done no more for me!” 

“Come back and sign!” cried Sir Percival, from the other side of the 
table. 

“Shall I?” she askeo in my ear; “I will, if you tell me.” 

“No,” I answered. “The righfand the truth are with you — sign noth- 
ing, unless you have read it first.” 

“Come back and sign! ” he reiterated, in his loudest and angriest tones. 

The Count, who had watched Laura and me with a close and silent at- 
tention, interposed for the second time. 
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“Percival/* he said. ‘7 remember that I am in the presence of ladies. 
Be good enough, if you please, to remember it too.^’ 

Sir Percival turned on him, speechless with passion. The Count's firm 
hand slowly tightened its grasp on his shoulder, and the Count's steady 
voice quietly repeated, “Be good enough, if you please, to remember it 
too." 

They both looked at each other* Sir Percival slowly drew his shoulder 
from under the Count’s hand, slowly turned his face away from the 
Count's eyes, doggedly looked down for a little while at the parchment 
on the table; and then spoke, with the sullen submission of a tamed ani- 
mal, rather than the becoming resignation of a convinced man. 

“I don’t want to offend anybody, ‘ he said, '‘but my wife's obstinacy is 
enough to try the patience of a saint T have told her this is merely a for- 
mal document — and what more can she want'" You may say w^hat you 
please, but it is no part of a w'oman's duty to set her husband at defiance. 
Once more, Lady^ Clyde, and for the last time, will you sign or will you 
not'"’’ 

Laura returned to his side of the table, and took up the pen again. 

“I will sign with pleasure,’’ she said, “if you will only treat me as a 
responsible being. 1 care little what sacrilice is required of me, if it wall 
affect no one else, and lead to no ill results " 

‘‘VT.O "alked of a sacrifice being requiied of you^’’ he broke in, with a 
half-suppresse(^ return of his former violence 

“I only meant," she resumed, “that T would refuse no concession which 
I could honourably make. If 1 have a scruple about signing my name to 
an engagement of w*hich I know' nothing, whv should you visit it on me 
so severely? It is rather hard, 1 think, to treat Count Fosco's scruples 
so much more indulgently than you have treated mine.’’ 

This unfortunate, yet most natural, reference to the Count’s extra- 
ordinary pow'er over her husDand, indirect as it w'as, set Sir Percivals 
temper on fire again in an instant 

“Scruples!" he repeated. '"Your scruples’ It is rather late in the day 
for you to be sciupulous 1 should have thought you had got over all 
weakness of that sort, w*hen you made a virtue of necessity by marrying 
we." 

The instant he spoke those words, Laura threw' dowm the pen — looked 
at him with an e.xpression in her eyes which, throughout all my experi- 
ence of her, I had never seen in "hem before — and turned her back on 
him in dead silence 

This strong expression of the most open and the most bitter contempt 
was so entirely unlike hersell, '^o utterly out of her character, that it si- 
lenced us all. There was M^mething hidden, beyond a doubt, under the 
mere surface brutality of the worcK which her husband had just ad- 
dressed to her. There was some lurking insult beneath them, of which I 
was wholly ignorant, but which had left the mark of its j^^ofanation so 
plainly on her face that even a stranger might have seen u 

The Count, who was no stranger, saw it as distinctly as I did. WTien I 
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left my chair to join Laura, I heard him whisper under his breath to Sir 
Percival: “You idiot!” 

Laura walked before me to the door as I advanced; and at the same 
time, her husband spoke to her once more. 

“You positively refuse, then, to give me your signature?” 'he said, in 
the altered tone of a man who was conscious that he had let his own 
lit-ence of language seriously injure him. 

“After what you have just said to me,” she replied firmly, “I refuse my 
signature until I have read every line in that parchment from the first 
word to the last. Come away, Marian; we have remained here long 
enough.” ‘ 

“One moment! ” interposed the Count, before Sir Percival could speak 
again — “one moment. Lady Clyde, I implore you! ” 

Laura would have left the room without noticing him; but I stopped 
her. 

“Don’t make an enemy of the Count!” I whispered. “WTiatever you 
do, don’t make an enemy of the Count!” 

She yielded to me. I closed the door again; and we stood near it, wait- 
ing. Sir Percival sat down at the table, with his elbow on the folded 
parchment, and his head resting on his clenched fist. The Count stood 
between us — master of the dreadful position in which we were placed, as 
he was master of everything else. 

“Lady Clyde,” he said, with a gentleness which seemed to address it- 
self to our forlorn situation instead of to ourselves, “pray pardon me, if 
I venture to offer one suggestion ; and pray believe that I speak oiit of my 
profound respect and my friendly regard for the mistress of this house.” 
He turned sharply towards Sir Percival. “Is it absolutely necessary,” he 
asked, “that this thing here, under your elbow, should be signed to-day?” 

“It is necessary to my plans and wishes,” returned the other sulkily. 
“But that consideration, as you may have noticed, has no influence with 
Lady Clyde.” 

“Answer my plain question plainly. Can the business of the signature 
be put off till to-morrow — Yes or No?” 

“Yes — if you will have it so.” 

“Then what are you wasting your time for here? Let the signature 
wait till to-morrow — let it wait till you come back.” 

Sir Percival looked up with a frown and an oath 

“You are taking a tone with me that I don't like,” he said. “A tone I 
won’t bear from any man.” 

“I am advising you for your good,” returned the Count, with a smile 
of quiet contempt. “Give yourself time; give Lady Clyde time. Have you 
forgotten that your dog-cart is waiting at the door? My tone surprises 
you — ^ha! I dare say it does — it is the tone of a man who can keep his 
temper. How many doses of good advice have I given you in my time? 
More than you can count. Have I ever been wrong? I defy you to quote 
me an instance of it. Co’ take your drive. The matter of the signature 
can wait till to-morrow. Let it wait — ^and renew it when you come back.” 
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Sir Percival hesitated, and looked at his watch. His anxiety about the 
secret journey which he was to take that day, revived by the Count^s 
words, was now evidently disputing possession of his mind with his 
anxiety to obtain Laura’s signature. He considered for a little while; and 
then got up from his chair. 

'It is easy to argue me down,” he said, "when I have no time to answer 
you. I will take your advice, Fosco — not because I want it, or believe in 
it, but because 1 can’t stop here any longer.” He paused, and looked 
round darkly at his wife. 

"If you don’t give me your signature when I come back to-morrow 
” The rest was lost in the noise of his opening the book-case cup- 
board again, and locking up the parchment once more. He took his hat 
and gloves off the (able, and made for the door. Laura and I drew back to 
let him pass. "Remember to-morrow!’* he said to his wife; and went out. 

We waited to give him time to cross the hall, and drive away. The 
Count approached us while we were standing near the door. 

"You have just seen Percival at his worst, Miss Halcombe,” he said. 
"As his old friend, I am sorry for him and ashamed of him. As his old 
friend, I promise you that he shall not break out to-morrow in the same 
disgraceful manner in which he has broken out to-day.” 

Laura had taken my arm while he \Nab speaking, and she pressed it 
signiCwdiulv^ when he had done. It would have been a hard trial to any 
woman to stanf^ by and see the office of apologist for her husband’s mis- 
conduct quietly assumed by his male friend in her own house — and it 
was a trial to her. I thanked the Count civilly, and led her out. Yes! I 
thanked him: ^or T felt iilready, wuth a sense of inexpressible helplessness 
and humiliation, that it was either his interest or his caprice to make sure 
of my continuing to reside at Blackwater Park, and I knew, after Sir 
Percival s ctmduct to me, that without the support of the Count’s in- 
fluence, I could not hope to remain there. His influence, the influence of 
all others that I dreaded most, was actually the one tie which now held 
me to Laura in the hour of her utmo^^ need' 

We heard the wheels of the do^-cart crashing on the gravel of the drive 
as we came into the hall. Sir Percival had started on his journey. 

"Where is he going to, Marian -' * Laura whispered. “Every fresh thing 
he does seems to terrify me about the future. Have you any suspicions?” 

After what she had undergone that morning, I was unwilling to tell 
her my suspicions. 

"How should I know his ^ccrets^" I said evasively. 

"I wonder if the housekeeper knows?" she persisted. 

"Certainly not," 1 replied. “>he must be quite as ignorant as w^e are.” 

Laura shook her head doubtfully. 

"Did you not hear from the housekeeper that there was a report of 
Anne Catherick having been seen in this neighbourhood? Don't you think 
he may have gone away to look for her?” 

"I would rather coinpose myself, Laura, by not thinking about it at 
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all; and, after what has happened, you had better follow my example. 
Come into my room, and rest and quiet yourself a little/’ 

W’^e sat down together close to the window, and let the fragrant sum- 
mer air breathe over our faces. 

am ashcuned to look at you, Marian,” she said, “after what you 
submitted to downstairs for my sake. Oh, my own love, I am almost 
heart-broken when I think of it! But I will try to make it up to you — I 
will indeed!” 

“Hush! hush! ” I replied; “don’t talk so. What is the trifling mortifica- 
tion of my pride compared to the dreadful sacrifice of your happiness 
“You heard whdt he said to me?” she went on, quickly and vehe- 
mently. “You heard the words — ^but you don't know what they meant — 
you don’t know why 1 threw down the pen and turned my back on him.” 
She rose in sudden agitation, and walked about the room “I have kept 
many things from your knowledge, Marian, for fear of distressing you, 
and making you unhappy at the outset of our new lives. You don't know 
how he has used me. And yet, you ought to know, for you saw how he 
used me to-day. You heard him sneer at my presuming to be scrupu- 
lous, you heard him say I had made a virtue of necessity in marrying 
him.” She sat down again; her face flushed deeply, and her hands twisted 
and twined together in her lap. “I can't tell you about it now,'’ she said, 
“I shall burst out crying if I tell you now— later, Marian, when 1 am 
more sure of myself. My poor head aches, darling — aches, aches, aches. 
Where is your smelling-bottle? Let me talk to you about yourself. I wish 
1 had given him my signature, for your sake. Shall I give it to him to- 
morrow^ I would rather compromise myself than compromise you. After 
your taking my part against him, he will lay all the blame on you if I 
refuse again. What shall we do? Oh, for a friend to help us and advise 
us! — a friend we could really trust!” 

She sighed bitterly. I saw in her face that she was thinking of Hart- 
right — saw it the more plainly because her last words set me thinking of 
him too. In six months only from her marriage, we wanted the faithful 
service he had offered to us in his farewell words. How little I once 
thought that we should ever want it at all ! 

“We must do what we can to help ourselves,” I said. “Let us try to talk 
it over calmly, Laura — let us do all in our power to decide for the best. ' 
Putting what she knew of her husband’s embarrassments and w’hat 1 
had heard of his conversation with the lawyer together, we arrived nec- 
essarily at the conclusion that the parchment in the library had been 
drawn up for the purpose of borrowing money, and that Laura’s signa- 
ture was absolutely ntv,essary to fit it for the attainment of Sir Percival's 
object. 

The second question, concerning the nature of the legal contract by 
which the money was to be obtained, and the degree of personal respon- 
sibility to which Laura might subject herself if she signed it in the dark, 
involved considerations which lay far beyond any knowledge and ex- 
perience that either of us possessed. My own convictions led me to be- 
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lieve that the hidden contents of the parchment concealed a transaction 
of the meanest and the most fraudulent kind. 

I had not formed this conclusion in consequence of Sir Percivars re- 
fusal to show the writing, or to explain it, for that refusal might well 
have proceeded from his obstinate disposition and his domineering tem- 
per alone. My sole motive for distrusting his honesty sprang from the 
change which I had observed in his language and his manners at Black- 
water I’ark, a change which convinced me that he had been acting a pari 
throughout the whole periijd of his probation at Limmeridge House. His 
elaborate delicacy, his ceremonious politeness, which^ harmonised so 
agreeably with ISIr. (Gilmore s old-fashioned notions, his modesty with 
Laura, his candour with me, hi> model ation with Mr. f'airlie — all these 
were the artifices of a meen, cunning, and brutal man, who had dropped 
his disguise when his practised duplicity had gainecl its end, and had 
openly shown himself in the library on that \ery day. I say nothing ol 
the grief which tins discovery caused me on Laura’s account, for it is not 
to be expressed by any words of mine I only refer to it at all, because il 
decided me to oppose her signing the parchment, whatever the conse 
quences might be, unless she was fir^t made acciiiainted with the contents. 

Under these circumstances, the one (hance for us when to-morrow 
came, w'as to be provided with an objection to giving the signature, which 
might rest on sufficiently firm commercial or legal grounds to shake Sii 
PerCival > 'e* olution, and to make him sus[>ect that we tw'o w'omen under- 
stood the huvs and ()l)ligations of business as well as himself. 

After some pondering, I determined to write to the only honest mar 
within reach whom w’e could trust to help us discreetly, in our forlorn 
situation. Th'^t c an was Mr. GilmorUs partner — Mr Kyrle — w'ho con- 
ducted the business, now that our old friend had been obliged to with- 
draw from It, and to leave London on account of his health. I explained 
to Laura that T had Mr. Gilmore's own authority for placing implicit 
confidence in his partner’s integrity, discretion, and accurate knowledge 
of all her affairs, and, with her full approval, I sat dowm at once to wTite 
the letter. 

I began by stating our position to ]Mr. Kyrle exactly as it w^as, and 
then asked tor his aclvice in ret inn, expressed in plain, downright terms 
which he could comprehend without any danger of misinterpretations 
and mistakes. My letter was on short as I could possibly make it, and 
was, I hope, unencumbered by needless apologies and needless details. 

Just as I W’as about to put the .aldiess on the envelope, an obstacle w’as 
discovered by Laura, which in the effort and preoccupation of wTiting, 
had escaped my mind altogether 

“How are we to get the answer in time?” she asked. “Your letter wall 
not be delivered in London before to-morrow morning: and the post will 
not bring the reply here till the morning after.” 

The only way of overcoming this difficulty w^as to have the answer 
brought to us from the lawyer’s office by a special messer ;er. I wrote a 
postscript to that effect, begging that the messenger might be despatched 
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with the reply by the eleven o’clock morning train, which would bring 
him to our station at twenty minutes past one, and so enable him to reach 
Blackwater Park by two o’clock at the latest. He was to be directed to 
ask for me, to answer no questions addressed to him by any one else, 
and to deliver his letter into no hands but mine. 

“In case Sir Percival should come back to-morrow before tw6 o’clock,” 
I said to Laura, “the wisest plan for you to adopt is to be out in the 
grounds, all the morning, with your book or your work, and not to appear 
at the house till the messenger has had time to arrive with the letter. I 
will wait here for him, all the morning, to guard against any misadven- 
tures or mistakes., By following this arrangement I hope and believe we 
shall avoid being taken by surprise. Let us go down to the drawing-room 
now. We may excite suspicion if we remain shut up together too long.” 

“Suspicion?” she repeated. “Whose suspicion can we excite, now that 
Sir Percival has left the house? Do you mean Count Fosco?” 

“Perhaps I do, Laura.” 

“You are beginning to dislike him as much as T do, Marian ” 

“No; not to dislike him. Dislike is always, more or less, associated 
with contempt — I can see nothing in the Count to despise." 

“You are rot afraid of him, are you?” 

“Perhaps 1 am — a little.” 

“Afraid of him, after his interference in our favour to-day?” 

“Yes. I am more afraid of his interference than I am of Sif Percival’s 
violence. Remember what I said to you in the library. Whatever you do, 
Laura, don’t make an enemy of the Count!” 

We went downstairs. Laura entered the drawing-room, while I pio- 
ceeded across the hall, with my letter in my hand, to put it into the post- 
bag, which hung against the wall opposite to me. 

The house door was open; and, as I crossed past it, I saw Count Fos- 
co and his wife standing talking together on the steps outside, with their 
faces turned tow'ards me. 

The Countess came into the hall, rather hastily, and asked if I had 
leisure enough for five minutes’ private conversation. Feeling a little 
surprised by such an appeal from such a person, I put my letter into the 
bag, and replied that I was quite at her disposal. She took my arm with 
unaccustomed friendliness and familiarity; and instead of leading me 
into an empty room, drew me out with her to the belt of turf which sur- 
rounded the large fish-pond. 

As we passed the Count on the steps, he bowed and smiled, and then 
went at once into the house; pushing the hall-door to after him, but not 
actually closing it. 

The Countess walked me gently round the fish-pond. I expected to be 
made the depositary of some extraordinary confidence; and I was as- 
tonished to find that Madame Fosco’s communication for my private ear 
was nothing more than a polite assurance of her sympathy for me, after 
what had happened in the library. Her husband had told her of all that 
had passed, and of the insolent manner in which Sir Percival had spoken 
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to me. This information had so shocked and distressed her, on my ac- 
count and on Laura^s, that she had made up her mind, if anything of the 
sort happened again, to mark her sense of Sir Percival’s outrageous con- 
duct by leaving the house. The Count had approved of her idea, and she 
now hoped that I approved of it, too. 

I thought this a very strange proceeding on the part of such a remark- 
ably reserved woman as Madame Fosco — especially after the inter- 
change of sharp speeches which had passed between us during the con- 
versation in the boat-house, on that very morning. However, it was my 
plain duty to meet a polite and friendly advance, on the part of one of 
my elders, with a polite and friendly reply. I answered the Countess, ac- 
cordingly, in her own tone, and then, thinking we had said all that was 
necessary on either side, made an attempt to get back to the house. 

But Madame Fosco seemed resolved not to part with me, and, to my 
unspeakable amazement, resolved ako to talk. Hitherto the most silent 
of women, she now persecuted me with fluent conventionalities on the 
subject of married life, on the subject of Sir Percival and Laura, on the 
subject of her own happiness, on the subject of the late Mr. Fairlie^s con- 
duct to her in the matter of her legacy, and on half a dozen other subjects 
besides, until she had detained me, walking round and round the fish- 
pond, for more than half an hour, and had quite wearied me out. Wheth- 
er she discovered this or not, I cannot say, but she stopped as abruptly as 
she had begun —looked towards the house door, resumed her icy manner 
in a moment — and dropped my arm of hei own accord, before I could 
think of an excuse for accomplishing my own release from her. 

As I pushed open the door, and entered the hall, I found myself sud- 
denly face to face with the Count again. He was just putting a letter into 
the post-bag. 

After he had dropped it in, and had closed the bag, he asked me where 
I had left Madame Fosco. I told him, and he went out at the hall door, 
immediately, to join his wife. His manner, when he spoke to me, was so 
unusually quiet and subdued that I turned and looked after him, wonder- 
ing if he were ill or out of spirits 

Why my next proceeding was to go straight up to the post-bag, and 
take out my own letter, and look at it again, with a vague distrust on me; 
and why the Icxiking at it for the second time instantly suggested the 
idea to my mind of sealing the envelope for its greater security — are mys- 
teries which are either too deep or too shallow^ for me to fathom. Wo- 
men, as everybody know'S, constantly act on impulses which they can- 
not explain even to themselve*^ , and I can only suppose that one of those 
impulses was the hidden cause of my unaccountable conduct on this oc- 
casion. 

Whatever influence animated me, I found cause to congratulate my- 
self on having obeyed it, as soon as 1 prepared to seal the letter in my owr 
room. 1 had originally closed the envelope, in the usual way, by moisten- 
ing the adhesive point and pressing it on the paper beneath and, when 
I now tried it with my finger, after a lai>se of full three-quarters of an 
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hour, the envelope opened on the instant, without sticking or tearing. 
Perhaps I had fastened it insufficiently? Perhaps there might have been 
some defect in the adhesive gum? 

Or, perhaps — No! it is quite revolting enough to feel that third con- 
jecture stirring in my mind. I would rather not see it confronting me, in 
plain black and white. 

I almost dread to-morrow — so much depends on my discretion and 
self-control. There are two precautions, at all events, w'hich I am sure 
not to forget. I must be careful to keep up friendly appearances with the 
Count; and I must be well on my guard, when the messenger from the 
office comes here \yith the answer to my letter, 

v 

June i^th , — When the dinner hour brought us together again, Count 
Fosco was in his usual excellent spirits. He exerted himself to interest 
and amuse us, as if he was determined to efface from our memories all 
recollection of what had passed in the library that afternoon. Lively 
descriptions of his adventures in travelling, amusing anecdotes of re- 
markable people whom he had met with abroad , quaint comparisons be- 
tween the social customs of various nations, illustrated by examples 
drawn from men and women indiscriminately all over Europe; humorous 
confessions of the innocent follies of his owm early life, when he ruled the 
fashions of a second-rate Italian town, and wrote preposterous romances, 
on the French model, for a second-rate Italian newspaper — all flowed in 
succession so easily and so gaily from his lips, and all addressed our va- 
rious curiosities and various interests so directly and so dedicalely, that 
Laura and I listened to him with as much attention, and, inconsistent as 
it may seem, with as much admiration also, as Madame Fosco herself. 
Women can resist a man s love, a man s fame, a man’s personal appear- 
ance, and a man’s money; but they cannot resist a man’s tongue, w^hen 
he knows how to talk to them. 

After dinner, while the favourable impression w^hich he had produced 
on us was still vivid in our minds, the Count modestly withdrew to read 
in the library. 

Laura proposed a stroll in the grounds to enjoy the close of the long 
evening. It was necessary, in common politeness, to ask Madame Fosco 
to join us; but this time she had apparently received her orders before- 
hand, and she begged we would kindly excuse her. “The Count will prob- 
ably want a fresh supply of cigarettes,” she remarked, by w^ay of apol- 
ogy; “and nobody can make them to his satisfaction but myself.” Her 
cold blue eyes almost w'armed as she spoke the words — she looked actu- 
ally proud of being the officiating medium through which her lord and 
master composed himself with tobacco-smoke! 

Laura and I went out together alone. 

It was a misty, heavy evening. There was a sense of blight in the aii ; 
the flowers were drooping in the garden, and the ground was parched and 
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dewless. The western heaven, as we saw it over the quiet trees, was of a 
pale yellow hue, and the sun was setting faintly in a haze. Coming rain 
seemed near; it would fall probably with the fall of night. 

“Which way shall we go>” I asked. 

“Towards the lake, Marian, if you like,” she answered. 

“You seem unaccountably fond, Laura, of that dismal lake.” 

“No; not of the lake, but of the scenery about it. The sand and heath, 
and the fir-trees, are the only objects I can discover, in all this large 
place, to remind me of Limmeridge. But we will walk in some other direc- 
tion, if you prefer it.” 

“I have no favourite walks at Blackwater Park, my love. One is the 
same as another to me. Let us go to the lake — we may find it cooler in 
the open space than we find it here ” 

We walked through the shadowy plantation in silence. The heaviness 
in the evening air oppressed us both: and, when we reached the boat- 
house, we were glad to sit down and rest inside. 

A white fog hung low over the lake. The dense brown line of the trees 
on the opposite bank appeared above it, like a dwarf forest floating in the 
sky. The sandy ground, shelving downward from w’^here W’e sat, was lost 
mysteriously in the outward layers of the fog. The silence was horrible 
No rustling of the leave.s — no bird s note in the wood — no cry of w'ater- 
fowl from the pools of the hidden lake. Even the croaking of the frogs 
had v-ea-.rd to-night. 

“It is very desolate and gloomy,” sairi Laura. “But we can be more 
alone here than anywhere else ” 

She spoke quietly, and looked at the wilderness of sand and mist with 
steady, thoughtful eyes. I could see that her mind was too much occupied 
to feel the dreary impressions from without, which had fastened them- 
selves already on mine. 

“1 promised, Marian, to tell you the truth about my married life, in- 
stead of leaving you any longer to gue^s it for yourself,” she began. 
“That secret is the first 1 have e\cr had from you, love, and I am deter- 
mined it shall be the last. 1 was silent, as you know, for your sake — and 
perhaps a little for my own .sake as well. It is very hard for a wor^an to 
confess that the man to whom .she has given her w’hole life, is the man, 
of all others, wdio cares least for the gift. If you were married yourself, 
Marian — and especially if you were happily married — you w’ould feel 
for me as no single woman ca?? feel, h<nvever kind and true she may be.’' 

What answ^er could 1 make*'' I could only take her hand, and look at 
her with my whole heart as well as my eyes w^ould let me. 

“How often,” she went on, “I have heard you laughing over what you 
used to call your ‘poverly'l how' often you have made me mock .'>peeches 
of congratulation on my wealth' Oh, Marian, never laugh again Thank 
God for your povti ty — it has made you your owm mistress, and has saved 
you from the lot that has fallen on ;wc.” 

A sad beginning on the lips of a young wife! — sad in its quiet, plain- 
spoken truth. The few davs we had all passed logeth at Blackwater 
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Park had been many enough to show me — to show any one — ^what her 
husband had married her for. 

“You shall not be distressed,” she said, “by hearing how soon my dis- 
appointments and my trials began — or even by knowing what they were. 
It is bad enough to have them on my memory. If I tell you how he re- 
ceived the first, and last, attempt at remonstrance that I ever made, you 
will know how he has always treated me, as well as if I had described it 
in so many words. It was one day at Rome, when we had ridden out to- 
gether to the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The sky was calm and lovely — and 
the grand old ruin looked beautiful — and the remembrance that a hus- 
band’s love had raised it in the old time to a wife’s memory made me feel 
more tenderly and more anxiously towards my husband than I had ever 
felt yet. ‘Would you build such a tomb for me, Percival?’ I asked him. 
‘You said you loved me dearly, before we were married ; and yet, since 

that time ’ I could get no further. Marian ! he was not even looking 

at mel I pulled down my veil, thinking it best not to let him see that the 
tears were in my eyes. I fancied he had not paid any attention to me ; but 
he had. He said, ‘Come away,’ and laughed to himself, as he helped me 
on to my horse. He mounted his own horse; and laughed again as we 
rode away. ‘If I do build you a tomb,’ he said, ‘it will be done with your 
own money. I wonder whether Cecilia Metella had a fortune, and paid 
for hers.’ I made no reply — ^how could I, when I was crying behind my 
veil? ‘Ah, you light-complexioned women are all sulky,’ he said. ‘WTiat 
do you want? compliments and soft speeches? Well! I’m in a good hu- 
mour this morning. Consider the compliments paid, and the speeches 
said.’ Men little know, when they say hard things to us, how well w'e re- 
member them, and how much harm they do us. It would have been better 
for me if I had gone on crying; but his contempt dried up my tears, and 
hardened my heart. From that time, Marian, I never checked myself 
again in thinking of Walter Hartright. I let the memory of those happy 
days, when we were so fond of each other in secret, come back, and com- 
fort me. W’hat else-had I to look to for consolation? If we had been to- 
gether, you would have helped me to better things, kknow it was wrong, 
darling — ^but tell me if I was WTong, without any excuse.” 

I was obliged to turn my face from her. “Don’t ask me! ” I said. “Have 
I suffered as you have suffered? What right have I to decide?” 

“I used to think of him,” she pursued, dropping her voice, and moving 
closer to me, “I used to think of him, when Percival left me alone at 
night, to go among the Opera people. I used to fancy what I might have 
been, if it had pleased God to bless me with poverty, and if I had been his 
wife. I used to see myself in my neat cheap gown, sitting at home and 
waiting for him, while he was earning our bread — sitting at home and 
working for him, and loving him all the better because I had to work for 
him — ^seeing him come in tired, and taking pff his hat and coat for him — 
and, Marian, pleasing him with little dishes at dinner that I had learned 
to make for his sake. — Oh! I hope he is never lonely enough and sad 
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enough to think of me and see me, as I have thought of him and seen 
kimT 

As she said those melancholy words, all the lost tenderness returned 
to her voice, and all the lost beauty trembled back into her face. Her 
eyes rested as lovingly on the blighted, solitary, ill-omened view before 
us, as if they saw the friendly hills of Cumberland in the dim and threat- 
ening sky. 

“Don’t speak of Walter any more,” I said, as soon as I could control 
myself. “Oh, Laura, spare us both the wretchedness of talking of him 
now!” 

She roused herself, and looked at me tenderly. 

“I would rather be silent about him for ever,” she answered, “than 
cause you a moment s pain.” 

“It is in your interest,” I pleaded, “it is for your sake that I speak. If 
your husband heard you ” 

“It would not surprise him, if he did hear me.” 

She made that strange reply with a weary calmness and coldness. The 
change in her manner, when she gave the answer, startled me almost as 
much as the answer itself. 

“Not surprise him!” I repeated. “Laura’ remember what you are 
saying — ^you frighten me!” 

“It true,” she said, “it is what I wanted to tell you to-day, when we 
were talking in your room. My only secret when I opened my heart to 
him at Limmciidge w'as a harmless secret, Marian — you said so your- 
self. The name w’as all I kept from him — and he has discovered it.” 

I heard her, but I could say nothing. Her last words had killed the 
little hope t^ it ~:ill lived in me. 

“It happened at Rome,” she w^ent on, as w^carily calm and cold as ever. 
“We were at a little party, given to the English by some friends of Sir 
Percivars — Mr. and Mrs. Marklaiid. Mrs. ]Markland had the reputation 
of sketching very beautifully; and some of the guests prevailed on her to 
show us her drawings. We all admired them — but something I said at- 
tracted her attention particularly 'o me. ‘Surely you draw yourself?’ 
she asked. T used to draw a little once,’ I answered, ‘but I Lave ^uen it 
up.’ ‘If you have once drawm,’ she said, ‘you may take to it again one of 
these days; and, if you do, I wish you would let me recommend you a 
master.’ I said nothing — you know why, Marian — and tried to change 
the conversation But ^Irs. Markland persisted. ‘I have had all sorts of 
teachers,’ she went on; ‘but the best of all, the most intelligent and the 
most attentive, was a Mr. Hartright. If you ever take up your drawing 
again, do try him as a master. He is a young man — modest and gentle- 
manlike — I am sure you will like him.’ Think of those W’ords being spok- 
en to me publicly, in the presence of strangers — strangers who had been 
invited to meet the bride and bridegroom! I did all I could to control 
myself — I said nothing, and looked down close at the drawings. When I 
ventured to raise my head again, my eyes and my husbt id's eyes met; 
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and I knew, by his look, that my face had betrayed me. ‘We will see 
about Mr. Hartright,’ he said, looking at me all the time, ‘when we get 
back to England. I agree with you, Mrs. Markland — I think Lady Clyde 
is sure to like him.’ He laid an emphasis on the last words which made 
my cheeks burn, and set my heart beating as if it would stifle.me. Noth- 
ing more was said — we came away early. He was silent in the carriage, 
driving back to the hotel. He helped me out, and followed me upstairs as 
usual. But the moment we were in the drawing-room, he locked the door, 
pushed me down into a chair, and stood over me with his hands on my 
shoulders. ‘Ever since that morning when you made your audacious con- 
fession to me at Limmcridge,’ he said, ‘I have wanted to find out the 
man; and I found him in your face, to-night. Your drawing-master wms 
the man; and his name is Hartright. You shall repent it, and he shall re- 
pent it, to the last hour of your lives. Now go to bed, and dream of him, 
if you like — with the marks of my horsewhip on his shoulders.’ When- 
ever he is angr}' with me now% he refers to what 1 acknowledgt'd to him 
in your presence, with a ‘^ncer or a threat. I have no powTr to prevent 
him fiom putting his own honible construction on the confidence T 
placed in him. T have no influence to make him believe me, or to keep 
him silent. You lookerl surpiised, to-day, when you heard him tell me 
that I had made a virtue of necessity in marrying him. You will not be 
surprised again, w'hcn you hear him lepeat it, the next time he is out of 
temper. Oh, Marian’ don’t’ don't’ you hurt me’" 

I had caught her in my arms; and the sting and torment of my remorse 
had closed them round her like a vice. Yes’ my remorse. The white de- 
pair of Walter's face, W’hen my cruel words struck him to the heart in the 
summer-house at Limmeridge, rose before me, in mute, unendurable re- 
proach. My hand had pointed the w'ay w’hich led the man my sister loved, 
step by step, far from his country and his friends. Between those twi) 
young hearts I had stood, to sunder them for ever, the one from the 
other — and his life and her life lay w^asted liefore me, alike, in witness of 
the deed. I had done this, and done it for Sir Percival Clyde. 

For Sir Percival Clyde. 

I heard her speaking, and I knew by the tone of her voice that she w'as 
comforting me — /, who deserved nothing but the reproach of her silence! 
How long it was before I mastered the absorbing misery of my own 
thoughts, I cannot tell. I was first conscious that she was kissing me, and 
then my eyes seemed to wake on a sudden to their sense of outward 
things, and I knew that I w^as looking mechanically straight before me at 
the prospect of the la^'e. 

“It is late,” I heard her whisper. “It will be dark in the plantation." 
She shook my arm, and repeated, “Marian! it will be dark in the plan- 
tation.” 

“Give me a minute longer,” I said — “a minute to get better in.” 

I was afraid to trust myself to look at her yet; and I kept my eyes 
fixed cn the view. 
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It was late. The dense brown line of trees in the sky had faded in the 
gathering darkness, to the faint resemblance of a long wreath of smoke 
The mist over the lake Ijclow had stealthily enlarged, and advanced on 
us. The silence was as i)realhless as ever — but the horror of it had gone, 
and the solemn mystery of its stillness was all that remained. 

^‘We are far from the hous(‘,” whi^^pered. “Let us go back.^^ 

She slujiped suddenly, and turned her face from me towards the en- 
trance of the boat-house 

“Marian ’ she said, tremljling violently ‘‘Do you see nothing? Look! ” 
“\Vheie>'’ 

“Dowm there, below’ us.” 

She pointed My eyes followed lur hand, and I saw it too. 

A living figure wa.'. mov^ing over the waste of heath in the distance. It 
crossed our range of view from the boat-house^ and passed darkly along 
the outer edge of the mist. It stopped far oft, in front of us — waited — and 
passed on, moving slowly, wa*th the white cloud of mist behind it and 
above it — slowdy, slowly, till it glided by the edge of the boat-house, and 
we saw’ it no more. 

We were both unnerved by what had {lassecl between us that eve- 
ning. Some minutes elapsed before Laurc* would venture into the planta- 
tion, and befoie 1 could make up my mind to lead hei back to the house. 

“\Va«; it a man or a w^oman'’*” she a>kcd, in a whisper, as we moved at 
last j!it() Ibe (lark dampness of the outer air 
“1 am not u*tain ’ 

“Which do you think'''’ 

“It looked like a woman ” 

“I was afr ,id l \va> a man in a long cloak. 

“It may I u a man In this dim light it is not possible to be certain 
“Wait, Marian’ I'm frightened — 1 don i see the path. Suppose the 
figure should follow us? ’ 

“Not at all likely, Laura. Theie is leally nothing to be alarmed about. 
The shores of the lake are not far from the village, and they are free to 
any one to waik on, by day or night It is only w^onderful w^e have seen 
no living ciealure there befoie ” 

We were now in the plantation It was very dark — so dark that we 
found some difficulty m keeping the path I gave Laura my arm, and we 
walked as fast as we could on our way back. 

Before we were half-way through, she stopped, and forced me to slop 
with her. She was listening 

“Hush,” she whispered “I heai something behind us.” 

“Dead leaves,” I said to cheei her, “or a twig blow’n off the tiees 
“It is summer-time, Marian, and there is not a breath of wind. Lis- 
ten!” 

I heard the sound too— a sound like a light footstep following us. 
“No matter who it is, or what it is, ' 1 said; “let us walk on. In an- 
other minute, if there is an\ thing to alarm us, we shall t ' near enough 
to the house to be heard.” 
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We went on quickly — so quickly, that Laura was breathless by the 
time we were nearly through the plantation, and within sight of the 
lighted windows. 

I waited a moment, to give her breathing-time. Just as we were about 
to proceed, she stopped me again, and signed to me with her haijd to 
listen once more. We both heard distinctly a long, heavy sigh, behind 
us, in the black depths of the trees. 

“Who’s there?” I called out. 

There was no answer. 

“'Who’s there?” I repeated. 

An instant of sitence followed; and then we heard the light fall of the 
footsteps again, fainter and fainter — sinking away into the darkness — 
sinking, sinking, sinking — till they were lost in the silence 

We hurried out from the trees to the o^x^n lawn beyond: crossed it 
rapidly; and without another word passing between us, reached the 
house. 

In the light of the hall-lamp, Laura looked at me with white cheeks 
and startled eyes. 

“I am half dead with fear,’' she said. “Who could it have been?” 

“We will try to guess to-morrow,” I replied. ‘Tn the meantime, say 
nothing to any one of what we have heard and seen ” 

“WTiy not?” 

“Because silence is safe — and we have need of safety in this house.” 

I sent Laura upstairs immediately — waited a minute to take off my 
hat, and put my hair smooth — and then went at once to make my first 
investigations in the library, on pretence of searching for a book. 

There sat the Count, filling out the largest easy-chair in the house; 
smoking and reading calmly, with his feet on an ottoman, his cravat 
across his knees, and his shirt collar wide open. And there sat Madame 
Fosco, like a quiet child, on a stool by his side, making cigarettes. Neith- 
er husband nor \vife could, by any possibility, have been out late that 
evening, and have just got back to the house in a hurry. I felt that my 
object in visiting the library was answered the moment I set eyes on 
them. 

Count Fosco rose in polite confusion, and tied his cravat on when I 
entered the room. 

“Pray don’t let me disturb you,” I said. “I have only come here to 
get a book.” 

“All unfortunate men of my size suffer from the heat,” said the Count, 
refreshing himself gravely with a large green fan. “I wish I could change 
places with my excellent wife. She is as cool, at this moment, as a fish in 
the pond outside. 

The Countess allowed herself to thaw under the influence of her hus- 
band’s quaint comparison. “I am never warm. Miss Halcombe,” she re- 
marked, with the modest air of a woman who was confessing to one of 
her own merits. 
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“Have you and Lady Clyde been out this evening?” asked the Count, 
while I was taking a book from the shelves, to preserve appearances. 

“Yes; we went out to get a little air.” 

“May I ask in what direction?” 

“In the direction of the lake — as far as the boat-house.” 

“Aha? As far as the boat-house?” 

Under other circumstances I might have resented his curiosity. But 
to-night I hailed it as another proof that neither he nor his wife were 
connected with the mysterious appearance at the lake. 

“No more adventures, I suppose, this evening?” he went on. “No 
more discoveries, like your discovery of the wounded dog?” 

He fixed his unfathomable gray eyes on me, with that cold, clear, ir- 
resistible glitter in them, which always forces me to look at him, and 
always makes me uneasy while I do look. An unutterable suspicion that 
his mind is prying into mine overcomes me at these times; and it over- 
came me now. 

“No,” I said shortly; “no adventures — no discoveries.” 

I tried to look away from him, and leave the room. Strange as it seems, 
I hardly think I should have succeeded in the attempt, if Madame Fos- 
co had not helped me by causing him to move and look away first. 

“Count, you are keeping Miss Halcombe standing,” she said. 

T^c •^nr)merit he turned round to get me a chair, I seized my oppor- 
tunity — thanked him — made my excuses — and slipped out. 

An hour later, w^hen Laura s maid happened to be in her mistress’s 
room, I took occasion to refer to the closeness of the night, with a view 
to ascertaining next how the servants had been passing their time. 

“Have y a been suffering much from the heat downstairs?” I asked. 

“No, miss, ’ said the girl; “we have not felt it to speak of.” 

“You have been out in the woods, then, I suppose?" 

“Some of us thought of going, miss. But cook said she should take her 
chair into the cool courtyard, outside the kitchen door, and, on second 
thoughts, all the rest of us took our chairs out there too.” 

The housekeeper was now* the only person who remained to be ac- 
counted for. 

“Is Mrs. Michelson gone to bed yet?" I inquired. 

“I should think not, miss," said the girl, smiling. “Mrs. Michelson is 
more likely to be getting up just now, than going to bed." 

“Why? What do you mean^ Has Mrs. Michelson been taking to her 
bed in the daytime?" 

“No, miss, not exactly, out the next thing to it. She's been asleep all 
the evening, on the sofa in her own room.” 

Putting together w^hat I observed for myself in the library and w^hat 
I have just heard from Laura’s maid, one conclusion seems inevitable. 
The figure we saw at the lake was not the figure of Madame Fosco, of 
her husband, or of any of the servants. The footsteps w^e heard behind 
us were not the footsteps of anyone belonging to the hr: je. 
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Who could it have been? 

It seems useless to inquire. I cannot even decide whether the figure 
v/as a man’s or a woman’s. I can only say that I think it was a woman’s. 

VI 

June i8/A. — The misery of self-reproach which I suffered yesterday 
evening, on nearing what Laura told me in the boat-house, returned in 
the loneliness of the night, and kept me waking and wretched for hours. 

I lighted my candle at last, and searched through my old journals to 
see what my share* in the fatal error of her marriage had really been, and 
what I might have once done to save her from it. The result soothed me 
a little — for it showed that, howwer, blindly and ignorantly I acted, I 
acted for the best. Crying generally does me harm; but it was not so last 
night — I think it relieved me. I rose this morning with a settled resolu- 
tion and a quiet mind. Nothing Sir Percival can say or do shall ever irri- 
tate me again, or make me forget, for one moment, that I am staying 
here, in defiance of mortifications, insults, and thieats, for Laura's serv- 
ice and for Laura’s sake. 

The speculations in which we might have indulged this morning, on 
the subject of the figure at the lake and the footsteps in the plantation, 
have been all suspended by a trilling accident, which has caused Laura 
great regret. She has lost the little brooch 1 gave her for a keepsake on 
the day before her marriage. As she wore it when we w^ent out yesterday 
evening w’e can only suppose that it must have dropped from her dre^^s, 
either in the boat-house, or on our w'a}" back. The servants have been 
sent to search, and have returned unsuccessful. And now Laura herself 
has gone to look for it. Whether she finds it or not, the loss will help to 
excuse her absence from the house, if Sir Percival returns before the let- 
ter from ^Tr. Gilmore s partner is placed in my hands. 

One o'clock has just struck. I am considering whether I had better 
wait here for the arrival of the messenger frtim London, or slip away 
quietly, and w'atch for him outside the lodge gate 

IVIy suspicion of everybody and everything in this house inclines me 
to think that the second plan may be the best. "I'he Count is ^afe in the 
breakfast-room. I heard him, through the door, as I ran upstairs, ten 
minutes since, exercising his canary-birds at their tricks* “Come out on 
my little finger, my pret-pret-pretties! Come out, and hop upstairs' One, 
twTO, three — and up' Three, two, one — and dowm' One, two, three — 
twit-twdt-twit-tw'cet I ” The birds burst into their usual ecstasy of sing- 
ing, and the Count chirruped and w^histled at them in return, as if he 
was a bird himself. My room door is open, and T can hear the shrill sing- 
ing and whistling at this very moment. If I am really to sliji out, with- 
out being observed — now is my time 

Four o'clock , — The three hours that have passed since I made my last 
entry, have turned the whole march of events at Blackwatcr I’ark in a 
new direction. Whether for good or for evil, I cannot and dare not decide. 
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Let me get back first to the place at which I left off — or I shall lose 
myself in the confusion of my own thoughts. 

I went out, as I had proposed, to meet the messenger with my letter 
from London, at the lodge gate. On the stairs I saw no one. In the hall I 
heard the Count still exercising his birds. But on crossing the quad- 
rangle outside, I passed Madame Fosco, walking by herself in her fa- 
vourite circle, round and round the great fish-pond. I at once slackened 
my pace, so as to avoid all appearance of being in a hurry; and even 
went the length, for caution’s .sake, of inquiring if she thought of going 
out before lunch. She smiled at me in the friendliest manner — said she 
preferred remaining near the hou.se — nodded pleasantly — and re-entered 
the hall. I looked back, and saw that she had clo.sed the door before I 
had opened the wicket by the side of the carriage gates. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, T reached the lodge. 

The lane outside took a sudden turn to the left, ran on straight for a 
hundred yards or so, and then took another 'iharp turn to the right to 
join the high-road. Between these two turns, hidden from the lodge on 
one side and from the way to the station on the other, I w^aited, w^alking 
backwards and forward.s. High hedges ^^ere on either side of me; and for 
twenty minutes, by my watch, I neither saw nor heard anything. At the 
end of that time, the sound of a carriage caught my ear; and I was met, 
as ."■^’''anced towards the second turning, by a fly from the railway. I 
made a sign the diiver to stop. As he obeyed me, a respectable-looking 
man put his head out of the window to see what was the matter. 

“I beg your pardon," I said, ^‘but am I nght in supposing that you 
arc going to Blackwater Park^" 

“S"es, nia’aiii.” 

‘^With a letter for anyone''' ’ 

“With a letter for Miss Halcombe, ma'am " 

“You may give me the letter I am Mi‘^s Halcombe.’’ 

The man touched his hat, got out of the fly immediately, and gave me 
the letter. 

I o[:)ened it at once, and leail tiiese Imcb. 1 copy them here, thinking 
it best to destroy the original lor caution's sake. 


“Dear Madam, — Your letter, received this morning, has cau^ed me \ery 
great anxiet> I will repl\ to it a.^ briefly and plainly as possible 

“My careful consideration of the statement made by > ourself, and my 
knowledge of Lady Ghdes iiosition, as defined in the settlemcm lead me. 
I regret to say, to the coiulusion that a loan of the trust money to Sir 
Pcrcival (or, in other words a loan of some portion of the twenty thou- 
sand pounds of Lady GKdes fortune), is in contemplation, and that she 
IS made a partv to the deed, in order to secure her appro\al of a flagrant 
breach of trust, and to ha\e her signature produced again.^t her if she 
should complain hereafter It is impossible, on any other .^supposition, to 
account, situated as she is, for her execution to a deed of any kind being 
wanted at all 

“In the event of Lady Clyde’s signing «uch a document as I am com- 
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pelled to suppose the deed in question to be, her trustees would be at lib- 
erty to advance money to Sir Percival out of her twenty thousand pounds. 
If the amount so lent should not be paid back, and if Lady Clyde should 
have children, their fortune will then be diminished by the sum, large or 
small, so advanced. In plainer terms still, the transaction, for anything 
that Lady Clyde knows to the contrary, may be a fraud upon her unborn 
children. 

“Under these serious circumstances, I would recommend Lady Clyde to 
assign as a reason for withholding her signature, that she wishes the deed 
to be first submitted to myself, as her family solicitor (in the absence of 
my partner, Mr. Cilmore). No reasonable objection can be made to tak- 
ing this course — for, if the transaction is an honourable one, there will 
necessarily be no difficulty in my giving my approval 

“Sincerely assuring you of my readiness to afford any additional help 
or advice that may be wanted, I beg to remain. Madam, your faithful 
servant, 

“William KyrlS.” 

I read this kind and sensible letter very thankfully. It supplied Laura 
with a reason for objecting to the signature which was unanswerable, 
and which we could both of us understand. The messenger waited near 
me while I was reading, to receive his directions when I had done. 

“Will you be good enough to say that I understand the letter, and that 
I am very much obliged?” I said. “There is no other reply necessary at 
present.” 

Exactly at the moment when I was speaking those words, holding the 
letter open in my hand. Count Fosco turned the corner of the lane from 
the high-road, and stood before me as if he had sprung up out of the 
earth. 

The suddenness of his appearance, in the very last place under heav- 
en in which I should have expected to see him, took me completely by 
surprise. The messenger wished me good-morning, and got into the fly 
again. I could not say a word to him — I was not even able to return his 
bow. The conviction that I was discovered — ^and by that man, of all 
others — ^absolutely petrified me. 

“Are you going back to the house. Miss Halcombe?” he inquired, 
without showing the least surprise on his side, and without even looking 
after the fly, which drove off while he was speaking to me. 

I collected myself sufficiently to make a sign in the affirmative. 

“I am going back too,” he said. “Pray allow me the pleasure of ac- 
companying you. Will you take my arm? You look surprised at seeing 
me!” 

I took his arm. The first of my scattered senses that came back was the 
sense that warned me to sacrifice anything rather than make an enemy 
of him. 

“You look surprised at seeing me!” he repeated, in his quietly per- 
tinacious way. 

“I thought, Count, I heard you with your birds in the breakfast-room,” 
I answered, as quietly and firmly as I could. 
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“Surely. But my little feathered children, dear lady, are only too like 
other children. They have their days of perversity; and this morning was 
one of them. My wife came in, as I was putting them back in their cage, 
and said she had left you going out alone for a walk. You told her so, 
did you not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, Miss Halcombe, the pleasure of accompanying you was too 
great a temptation for me to resist. At my age there is no harm in con- 
fessing so much as that, is there? I seized my hat, and set off to offer 
myself as your escort. Even so fat an old man as Fosco is surely better 
than no escort at all? I took the wrong path — I came back in despair — 
and here I am, arrived (may I say it?) at the height of my wishes.” 

He talked on, in this complimentary strain, with a fluency which left 
me no exertion to make beyond the effort of maintaining my composure. 
He never referred in the most distant manner to what he had seen in the 
lane, or to the letter which I still had in my hand. This ominous discre- 
tion helped to convince me that he must have surprised, by the most dis- 
honourable means, the secret of my application, in Laura’s interest, to 
the lawyer; and that, having now assured himself of the private man- 
ner in which I had received the answer, he had discovered enough to suit 
his purposes, and was only bent bn trying to quiet the suspicions which 
he knew he must have aroused in my mind. I was wise enough, under 
these circumstances, not to attempt to deceive him by plausible explan- 
ations — and woman enough, notwithstanding my dread of him, to feel 
as if my hand was tainted by resting on his arm. 

On the drive in front of the house we met the dog-cart being taken 
round to th stables. Sir Percival had just returned. He came out to meet 
us at the house door. Whatever other results his journey might have had, 
it had not ended in softening his savage temper. 

“Oh! here are two of you come back,” he said, with a lowering face. 
“What is the meaning of the house being deserted in this way? \\Tiere 
is Lady Clyde?” 

I told him of the loss of the brooch, and said that Laura had gone into 
the plantation to look for it. 

“Brooch or no brooch,'’ he growled sulkily, “I recommend her not to 
forget her appointment in the library this afternoon. I shall expect to 
see her in half an hour/’ 

I took my hand from the Count s arm, and slowly ascended the steps. 
He honoured me with one of his magnificent bows; and then addressed 
himself gaily to the scowling master of the house. 

“Tell me, Percival,” he said, “have you had a pleasant drive ^ And 
has your pretty shining Brown Molly come back at all tired? ’ 

“Brown Molly he hanged — and the drive too! I want my lunch.” 

“And I want five minutes’ talk with you, Percival, first,” returned the 
Count. “Five minutes talk, my friend, here on the grass.” 

“What about?” 

“About business that very much concerns you.” 
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I lingered long enough, in passing through the hall-door, to hear this 
question and answer, and to see Sir Percival thrust his hands into his 
pockets, in sullen hesitation. 

you want to badger me with any more of your infernal scruples,” 
he said, “1, for one, won’t hear them. I w^ant my lunch! ” 

“Come out here, and speak to me,” repeated the Count, still perfectly 
uninfluenced by the rudest speech that his friend could make to him. 

Sir Percival deiaccnded the steps. The Count took him by the arm, 
and walked him away gently. The “business,” I was sure, referred to the 
question of the signature. They were speaking of Laura and of me, be- 
yond a doubt. I felt heart-sick and faint with anxiety. It might be of the 
last importance to both of us to know what they were saying to each other 
at that moment ; and not one word of it could, by any possibility, reach 
my ears. 

I walked about the house, from room to r(X)m, with the lawyer’s let- 
ter in my bosom (I w’as afraid, by this time, even to trust it under lock 
and key) till the oppression of my suspense half maddened me. There 
were no signs of Laura’s return, and I thought of going out to look for 
her. But my strength was so exhausted by the trials and anxieties of the 
morning that the heat of the day quite overpowered me; and, after an 
attempt to get to the door, I w^as obliged to icturn to the drawing-room, 
and lie down on the nearest sofa to recover 

I w’as just composing myself, when the door opened softly, and the 
Count looked in. 

•‘A thousand pardons, Miss Hedcombe,” he said, “I only venture to 
disturb you because 1 am the bearer of good news. Percival — who is 
capricious in everything, as you know — has seen fit to alter his mind, at 
the last moment ; and the business of the signature is put off for the pres- 
ent. A great relief to all of us. Miss Halcombe, as I see with pleasure in 
your face. Pray present my best respects and felicitations when you men- 
tion this pleasant change of circumstances to Lady Clyde " 

He left me before 1 had recovered my astonishment There could be 
no doubt that this extraordinary alteration of purpose in the matter of 
the signature was due to his influence, and that his di.scovery of my ap- 
plication to London yesterday, and of my having received an answer to 
it to-day, had offered him the means of interfering with certain success. 

I felt these impressions, but my mind Si'emed to share the exhaustion 
of my body, and I was in no condition to dwx*ll on them, with any useful 
reference to the doubtful present or the threatening future. I tried a sec- 
ond time to run out, and find Laura, but my head w’as giddy, and my 
knees trembled under me. There was no choice but to give it up again, 
ind return to the sofa, sorely against my will. 

The quiet in the house, and the low murmuring hum of summer insects 
outside the open window, soothed me. IMy eyes closed of themselves, and 
I passed gradually into a strange condition, which was not waking — for I 
knew nothing of w^hat was going on about me; and not sleeping — for 1 
was conscious of my own repose. In this state, my fevered mind broke 
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loose from me, while my weary body was at rest; and, in a trance, or day- 
dream of my fancy — I know not what to call it — I saw Walter Hartright. 
I had not thought of him since I rose that morning; Laura had not said 
one word to me either directly or indirectly referring to him — and yet I 
saw him now, as plainly as if the past time had returned, and we were 
both together again at Limmeridgc House. 

He appeared to me as one among many other men, none of whose faces 
I could plainly discern. They were all lying on the steps of an immense 
ruined temple. Colossal tropical trees — with rank creepers twining end- 
lessly about their trunks, and hideous stone idols glimmering and grin- 
ning at intervals behind leaves and stalks and branches — surrounded the 
temple, and shut out the sky, and threw a dismal shadow over the for^ 
lorn band of men on the steps. White exhalations twisted and curled up 
stealthily from the ground, approached the men in WTeaths, like smoke; 
touched them, and stretched them out dead, one by one, in the places 
where they lay. An agony of pity and fear for Walter loosened my tongue, 
and I implored him to escape. “Come back' come back’” I said. “Re- 
member your promise to her and to me. Come back to us, before the 
Pestilence reaches you, and lays you dead like the rest!” 

He looked at me with an unearthly ([uiet in his face. “Wait,” he .said. 
“I shall come back. The night when I met the lost Woman on the high- 
way A'.i’. th/» night which set my life apart to be the Instrument of a I )e- 
sign that is V'.f unseen. Here, lost in the wilderness, or there, welcome:’ 
back in the land of my birth, I am still w’alking on the dark r»ad which 
leads me, and you, and the sister of your lo\e and mine, to the unknow r 
Retribution '.nd the inevitable End Wait and look. The Pestilence which 
touches the will pass me ” 

I saw him again. He was .still in the forest: and the numbers of his lost 
companions had dwindled to very few’ The temple w’as gone, and the 
idols were gone — and in their place, the figures of dark, dwarfish men 
lurked murderously among the trees, with bows in their hands, and ar- 
rows fitted to the string. Once more T feared for Walter, and cried out to 
warn him. Once more he turned to me with the immovable quiet in his 
face. 

“Another step,” he said, “on the dark road. Wait and look. The Ar- 
rows that strike the rest will spaie vte/' 

1 saw’ him for the third time, in a w’recked ship, stranded on a wild, 
sandy shore. The overloaded beats were making away from him for the 
land, and he alone was left, to sink with the ship. I cried to him to hail 
the hindmost boat, and to make a last effort for his life. The quiet face 
looked at me in return, and the unmoved voice gave me back the change- 
less reply. “Another step <mi the journey. Wait and look. The Sea w’hich 
drowns the rest wui spare w/c.” 

I saw him for the last time. He w’as kneeling by a tomb of white 
marble ; and the shadow^ of a veiled woman rose out of the viave beneath, 
and waited by his side. The unearthly quiet of his face he,.* changed to an 
unearthly sorrow. But the terrible certainty of his words remained the 
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same. “Darker and darker,” he said; “farther and farther yet. Death 
takes the good, the beautiful, and the young — and spares me. The Pesti- 
lence that wastes, the Arrow that strikes, the Sea that drowns, the Grave 
that closes over Love and Hope, are steps of my journey, and take me 
nearer and nearer to the End.” 

My heart sank under a dread beyond words, under a grief beyond 
tears. The darkness closed round the pilgrim at the marble tomb ; closed 
round the veiled woman from the grave; closed round the dreamer who 
looked on them. I saw and heard no more. 

I was aroused by a hand laid on my shoulder. It was Laura^s. 

She had droppe(^ on her knees by the side of the sofa. Her face was 
flushed and agitated; and her eyes met mine in a wild, bewildered man- 
ner. I started the instant I saw her. 

“What has happened?” I asked. “What has frightened you?” 

She looked round at the half-open door, put her lips close to my e^r, 
and answered in a whisper — 

“Marian 1 — the figure at the lake — the footsteps last night — I’ve just 
seen her! I’ve just spoken to her!” 

“Who, for Heaven’s sake?” 

“Anne Catherick.” 

I was so startled by the disturbance in Laura’s face and manner, and 
so dismayed by the first waking impressions of my dream, that I was not 
fit to bear the revelation which burst upon me when that name passed 
her lips. I could only stand rooted to the floor, looking at her in breathless 
silence. 

She was too much absorbed by what had happened to notice the ef- 
fect which her reply had produced on me. “I have seen Anne Catherick! 
I have spoken to Anne Catherick!” she repeated, as if I had not heard 
her. “Oh, Marian, I have such things to tell you ! Come away — we may 
be interrupted here — come at once into my room.” 

With those eager words, she caught me by the hand, and led me 
through the library, to the end room on the ground-floor, which had been 
fitted up for her own especial use. No third person, except her maid, could 
have any excuse for surprising us here. She pushed me in before her, 
locked the door, and drew the chintz curtains that hung over the inside. 

The strange, stunned feeling which had taken possession of me still 
remained. But a growing conviction that the complications which had 
long threatened to gather about her, and to gather about me, had sud- 
deidy closed fast round us both, was now beginning to penetrate my 
mind. I could not express it in words — I could hardly even realise it 
dimly in my own thoughts. “Anne Catherick!” I whispered to myself, 
with useless, helpless reiteration — “Anne Catherick!” 

Laura drew me to the nearest seat, an ottoman in the middle of the 
room. “Look!” she said; “look here!” — and pointed to the bosom of her 
dress. 

I saw, for the first time, that the lost brooch was pinned in its place 
again. There was something real in the sight of it, something real in the 
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touching of it afterwards, which seemed to steady the whirl and confus- 
ion in my thoughts, and to help me to compose myself. 

^‘Where did you find your brooch?” The first words I could say to her 
were the words which put that trivial question at that important mo- 
ment. 

^^She found it, Marian.” 

“Where?” 

“On the floor of the boat-house. Oh, how shall I begin — how shall I 
tell you about it! She talked to me so strangely — she looked so fearfully 
ill — she left me so suddenly 1” 

Her voice rose as the tumult of her recollections pressed upon her 
mind. The inveterate distrust which weighs, night and day, on my spirits 
in this house, instantly roused me to warn her — just as the sight of the 
brooch had roused me to question her the moment before. 

“Speak low,” I said. “The window is open, and the garden path runs 
beneath it. Begin at the beginning, Laura. Tell me, word for word, what 
passed between that woman and you.” 

“Shall I close the window first?” 

“No; only speak low; only remember that Anne Catherick is a dan- 
gerous subject under your husband’s roof. Where did you first see her?” 

“At the boat-house, Marian. I went out, as you know, to find my 
broach- and I walked along the path through the plantation, looking 
do>^n on the ground carefully at every step. In that way I got on, after a 
long time, to the boat-house; and, as soon as I was inside it, I went on 
my knees to hunt over the floor. I was still searching, with my back to 
the doorway, when I heard a soft, strange voice, behind me, say, ‘Miss 
Fairlie.’ ” 

“Miss Fciirlie!” 

“Yes — my old name — the dear, familiar name that I thought I had 
parted from for ever. I started up — not frightened, the voice was too 
kind and gentle to frighten anybody — but \ery much surprised. There, 
looking at me from the doorway, stood a woman, whose face I never re- 
membered to have seen before ’ 

“How was she dressed 

“She had a neat, pretty white gown on, and over it a poor, worn, thin, 
dark shawd. Her bonnet was of brown straw, as poor and w’orn as the 
shawl. I was struck by the difference betw^een her gowui and the rest of 
her dress, and she saw' that 1 noticed it. ‘Don’t look at my bonnet and 
shawl,’ she said, speaking in a quick, breathless, sudden way; ‘if I 
mustn't wear white, I don t care what I w^ear. Look at my gown, as much 
as you please; I’m not ashamed of that.’ Very strange, was it not? Be- 
fore I could say anything to soothe her, she held out one of her hands, 
and I saw my bn ich in it. I was so pleased and so grateful that I went 
quite close to her to say what I really felt. ‘Are you thankful enough to 
do me one little kindness?’ she asked. ‘Yes, indeed,’ I answered; ‘any 
kindness in my power I shall be glad to show you.’ ‘The" let me pin your 
brooch on for you, now I have found it.’ Her request was so unexpected, 
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Marian, and she made it with such extraordinary eagerness, that I drew 
back a step or two, not well knowing what to do. ^Ahl* she said, ‘your 
mother would have let me pin on the brooch.^ There was something in her 
voice and her look, as well as in her mentioning my mother in that re- 
proachful manner, which made me ashamed of my distrust. I 'took her 
hand with the brooch in it, and put it up gently on the bosom of my dress. 
‘You knew my mother?’ I said. ‘W^as it very long ago? Have I ever seen 
you before?’ Her hands were busy fastening the brooch ; she stopped and 
pressed them against my breast. ‘You don’t remember a fine spring day 
at Limmeridge,’ she said, ‘and your mother walking down the path that 
led to the school, with a little girl on each side of her^ I have had nothing 
else to think of since; and / remember it. You were one of the little girls 
and I was the other. Pretty, clever Miss FairHe, and poor, dazed Anne 
Catherick were nearer to each other then than they are now! ’ ” 

“Did you remember her, Laura, w’hen she told you her name^” 

“Yes — I remembered your asking me about Anne Catherick at Lim- 
meridge, and your saying that she had once been considered like me.” 

“What reminded you of that, Laura?” 

reminded me. While I was looking at her, while she was very 
close to me, it came over my mind suddenly that we w'ere like each other’ 
Her face was pale and thin and weary — but the sight of it startled me, as 
if it had been the sight of my own face in the glass after a long illness. 
The discovery — T don't know wrhy — gave me such a shock that I was 
perfectly incapable of speaking to her, for the moment.” 

“Did she seem hurt by your silence?" 

“I am afraid she w’as hurt by it ‘You have not got your mother’s face,' 
she said, ‘or your mother’s heart. Your mother’s face was daik, and 
your mother’s heart. Miss Fairlie, w^as the heart of an angel.’ ‘I am sure 
I feel kindly tovrards you,’ I said, ‘though I may not be able to express 

it as I ought. Why do you call me Miss Fairlie ?' ‘Because T love 

the name of Fairlie qjid hate the name of Clyde,’ she broke out violently 
I had seen nothing like madness in her before this, but I fancied T saw 
it now^ in her eyes. ‘I only thought you might not know' I wxls married,’ I 
said, remembering the wild letter she wTotc to me at Limmeridge, and 
trying to quiet her. She .sighed bitterly, and turned aw’ay from me. ‘Not 
know you were married!’ .she repeated. ‘I am here became you are mar- 
ried. I am here to make atonement to you, before I meet your mother in 
the world beyond the grave.’ She drew farther and farther away from me, 
till she was out of the boat-house — and then she watched and listened for 
a little while. When she turned round to speak again, instead of coming 
back, she stopped where she was, looking in at me, w'ith a hand on each 
side of the entrance. ‘Did you see me at the lake last night .she said. 
‘Did you hear me following you in the wood^ I have been waiting for 
days together to speak to yf)u alone — I have left the only friend I have 
in the world, anxious and frightened about me — I have risked being shut 
up again in the madhouse — and all for your sake, Miss Fairlie, all for 
your sake.’ Her words alarmed me, Marian; and yet, there was something 
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in the way she spoke that made me pity her with all my heart. I am sure 
my pity must have been sincere, for it made me bold enough to ask the 
poor creature to come in and sit down in the boat-house by my side.” 

^‘Did she do so?” 

“No. She shook her head, and told me she must stop where she was, to 
watch and listen, and see that no third person surprised us. And from 
first to last, there she waited at the entrance, with a hand on each side of 
it; sometimes bending in suddenly to speak to me; sometimes drawing 
back suddenly to look about her. ‘I was here yesterday,’ she said, ‘before 
it came dark; and I heard you, and the lady with you, talking together. 
I heard you tell her about your husband. I heard you say you had no in- 
fluence to make him believe you, and no inlliience to keep him silent. Ah! 
I knew what those words meant , my conscience told me while I was lis- 
tening. Why did I ever let you marry him? Oh, my fear — my mad, 

miserable, wicked fear ” She coveted up her face in her poor worn 

shawl, and moaned and murmured to herself behind it. I began to be 
afraid she might break out into some terrible despair which neither she 
nor I could master. ‘Try to quiet yourself,’ I said, ‘try to tell me how 
you might have prevented my marriage ’ She took the shawl from her 
face, and looked at me vacantly. ‘1 ought to have had heart enough to 
stop at Limmeridge,’ she answered ‘1 ought never to have let the news 
(A his ^oi'i.ng thcie frighten me away 1 ought to have w’arned you and 
^aved you befo»*' it was too late Why did I only have courage enough to 
wTite you that letter Why did I only do harm, when I w^anted and meant 
to do good.-' Oh, my fear — my mad, miserable, wicked fear” She repeated 
<ho.se words af^ai’\ and hid her face again in the end of her pool worn 
shawl. It wa^ dreadful to see her, and dreadful to hear her.” 

“Surely, Laura, you asked what the fear was which she dw^elt on so 
earnestly?’’ 

* Yes; I asked that ” 

“And what did she say^” 

“She asked me, in return, if / should not be afraid of a man who had 
shut me up in a madhouse, and who would shut me up again, if he cojld? 
1 said, ‘Are you afraid still’*' Suiely you would not be heie, if you vver^ 
afraid now*?’ ‘No,’ .she said, ‘I am not afraid now.’ I asked why not She 
suddenly bent forward into the boat-house, and said, ‘Can't you guess 
why?’ I shook my head ‘Look at me,' she went on. I told her I was 
grieved to see that she looked \cry sorrowful and very ill. She smiled, for 
the first time. ‘IIP’ she rei-ieated, T'm dying. Y’ou know why I'm not 
afraid of him now. Do you think 1 shall meet your mother in heaven? 
Will she forgive me, if I do’**' 1 was so shocked and so startled, that I 
could make no reply. ‘I ha\c been thinking of it,’ she went on, ‘all the 
time I have been in iiiding from your husband, all the time I lay ill. My 
thoughts have driven me here— 1 want to make atonement — I w'ant to 
undo all 1 can of the harm I once did.' I begged her as earnestly as I 
could to tell me what she meant. She still looked at me wit' fixed, vacant 
eyes. 'SAall I undo the harm?' she said to herself doubtfully. ‘You have 
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friends to take your part. If you know his Secret, he will be afraid of you; 
he won’t dare use you as he used me. He must treat you mercifully for 
his own sake, if he is afraid of you and your friends. And if he treats you 

mercifully, and if I can say it was my doing ’ I listened eagerly for 

more; but she stopped at those words.” 

‘^You tried to make her go on?” 

“I tried; but she only drew herself away from me again, and leaned 
her face and arms against the side of the boat-house. ‘Oh ! ’ I heard her 
say, with a dreadful, distracted tenderness in her voice, ‘oh I if I could 
only be buried with your mother I If I could only wake at her side, when 
the angels trumpet sounds, and the graves give up their dead at the re- 
surrection!’ — Marian! I trembled from head to foot — it was horrible to 
hear her. ‘But there is no hope of that,’ she said, moving a little, so as to 
look at me again; ‘no hope for a poor stranger like me. I shall not rest 
under the marble cross that I washed with my own hands, and made so 
white and pure for her sake. Oh no! oh no! God’s mercy, not man’s, will 
take me to her, where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest.’ She spoke those words quietly and sorrowfully, with a heavy, 
hopeless sigh; and then waited a little. Her face was confused and 
troubled; she seemed to be thinking, or trying to think. ‘What was it I 
said just now?’ she asked, after a while. ‘When your mother is in my 
mind, everything else goes out of it. What was I saying? what was I say- 
ing?’ I reminded the poor creature, as kindly and delicately as I could. 
‘Ah yes, yes,’ she said, still in a vacant, perplexed manner. ‘You are help- 
less with your wicked husband. Yes. And I must do what I have come to 
do here — I must make it up to you for having been afraid to speak out 
at a better time.’ ‘What is it you have to tell me?’ I asked. ‘The Secret 
that your cruel husband is afraid of,’ she answered. ‘I once threatened 
him with the Secret, and frightened him. You shall threaten him with the 
Secret, and frighten him too.’ Her face darkened, and a hard, angry 
stare fixed itself in her eyes. She began waving her hand at me in a va- 
caint, unmeaning manner. ‘My mother knows the Secret. My mother 
has wasted under’ the Secret half her lifetime. One day when I was grown 
up, she said something to me. And the next day your husband ’ ” 

“Yes! yes! Go on! What did she tell you about your husband?” 

“She stopped again, Marian, at that point ” 

“And said no more?” 

“And listened eagerly. ‘Hush!’ she whispered, still waving her hand at 
me. ‘Hush!’ She moved aside out of the doorway, moved slowly and 
stealthily, step by step, till I lost her past the edge of the boat-house.” 

“Surely you followed her?” 

“Yes; my anxiety made me bold enough to rise and follow her. Just 
as I reached the entrance, she appeared again, suddenly, round the side 
of the boat-house. ‘The secret,’ I whispered to her — ‘wait and tell me the 
secret!’ She caught hold of my arm, and looked at me, with wild, fright- 
ened eyes. ‘Not now,’ she said; ‘we are not alone — we are watched. Come 
here to-morrow, at this time — ^by yourself — mind — by yourself.’ She 
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pushed me roughly into the boat-house again; and I saw her no more.” 

‘‘Oh, Laura, Laura, another chance lost! If I had only been near you, 
she should not have escaped us. On which side did you lose sight of her?” 

“On the left side, where the ground sinks and the wood is thickest.” 

“Did you run out again? Did you call after her?” 

“How could I? I was too terrified to move or speak.” 

“But when you did move — when you came out ?” 

“I ran back here, to tell you what had happened.” 

“Did you see any one, or hear any one in the plantation?” 

“No — it seemed to be all still and quiet, when I passed through it.” 

I waited for a moment to consider. Was this third person, supposed to 
have been secretly present at the interview, a reality, or the creature of 
Anne Catherick’s excited fancy^ It was impossible to determine. The one 
thing certain was, that w^e had failed again on the very brink of dis- 
covery — failed utterly and irretrievably, unless Anne Catherick kept her 
appointment at the boat-house for the next day. 

“Are you quite sure you have told me everything that passed? Every 
word that w’as said^” I inquired. 

“I think so,” she answered. “My powers of memory, Marian, are not 
like yours. But I was so strongly impressed, so deeply interested, that 
nothincT c'f any importance can possibly have escaped me.” 

“Jjy dear Laura, the merest trifles are of importance where Anne 
Catherick is coiiLerned. Think again. Did no chance reference escape her 
as to the place in which she is living at the present time?” 

‘‘None that I can remember.” 

“Did she r >t ij.ention a companion and friend — a woman named Mrs. 
Clements?” 

“Oh yes! yes! I forgot that. She told me Mrs. Clements wanted sadly 
to go with her to the lake and take care of her, and begged and prayed 
that she would not venture into this neighbourhood alone.” 

“Was that all she said about Mrs. Clements?” 

“Yes, that was all.” 

“She told you nothing about the place in which she took refuge ."-fter 
leaving Todd’s Corner?” 

“Nothing — I am quite sure." 

“Nor where she has lived since? Nor what her illness had been?” 

“No, Marian, not a word. Tell me, pray tell me, what you think about 
it. I don’t know what to think, or what to do next.” 

“You must do this, my lo.c. you must carefully keep the appointment 
at the boat-house to-morrow. It is impossible to say what interests may 
niot depend on your seeing that woman again. You shall not be left to 
yourself a second time. I will follow you, at a safe distance. Nobody shall 
see me; but I will keep within hearing of your voice, if anything happens. 
Anne Catherick has escaped Walter Hartright, and has escaped you 
Whatever happens, she shall not escape we.” 

Laura’s eyes read mine attentively. 

“You believe,” she said, “in this secret that my husband is afraid of? 
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Suppose, Marian, it should only exist, after all, in Anne Catherick’s 
fancy? Suppose she only wanted to see me, and to speak to me, for the 
sake of old remembrances? Her manner was so strange, t almost doubted 
her. Would you trust her in other things?’’ 

‘‘I trust nothing, Laura, but my own observation of your husband’s 
conduct. I judge Anne Catherick’s words by his actions — anci 1 believe 
there is a secret.” 

I said no more, and got up to leave the room. Thoughts were troubling 
me, which I might have told her if we had .spoken together longer, and 
which it might have been dangerous for her to know. The intlnence of 
the terrible dreaip from which she had awakened me hung daikly and 
heavily over every fresh impression which the progiess of her narrative 
produced on my mind. I felt the ominous Future coming close; chilling 
me, with an unutterable awe; forcing on me the conviction of an unseen 
Design in the long scries of complications which had now fastened round 
us. I though of Hartright — as I saw him, in the body, when he said fare- 
well; as I saw him, in the spirit, in my dream — and I, too, began to doubt 
now whether W’e were not advancing, blindfold, to an appointed and an 
inevitable End. 

Leaving Laura to go upstairs alone, I went out to look about me in 
the walks near the house. The circumstances under which Anne Cath- 
erick had parted from her had made me secretly anxious to know how^ 
Count Fosco was passing the afternoon, and had rendered me .secretly 
distrustful of the results of that solitary journey from wdiich Sir Percival 
had returned but a few hours since. 

After looking for them in every direction, and discovering nothing, I 
returned to the house, and enteied the different rooms on the giound- 
floor, one after another. They were all empty. I came out again into the 
hall, and went upstairs to return to Laura Madame Fosco opened her 
door, as I passed it in my way along the passage, and I stopped to .see if 
she could inform me of the whereabouts of her husband and Sir Percival. 
Yes; she had seen them both from her window more than an hour since. 
The Count had looked up, with his customary kindness, and had men- 
tioned, with his habitual attention to her in the smallest trifles, that he 
and his friend were going out together for a long walk. 

For a long walk! They had never yet been in each other’s company 
with that object in my experience of them. Sir Percival cared for no 
exejjcise but riding, and the Count (except when he was polite enough to 
be my escort) cared for no exercise at all. 

When I joined Laura again, I found that she had called to mind, in my 
absence, the impending question of the signature to the deed, which, in 
the interest of discussing her interview with Anne Catherick, we had 
hitherto overlooked. Her first words, when I saw her, expressed her sur- 
prise at the absence of the expected summons to attend Sir Percival in 
the library. 

“You may make your mind easy on that subject,” I said. “For the 
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present, at least, neither your resolution nor mine will be exposed to any 
further trial. Sir Pcrcival has altered his plans: the business of the signa- 
ture is put off.” 

“Put off?” Laura repeated amazedly. “Who told you so?” 

“My authority is Count Fosco. I believe it is to his interference that 
we are indebted for your husband’s sudden change of purpose.” 

“It seems impossil)le, ]\Iarian. If the object of my signing was, as we 
suppose, to obtain money for Sir Percival that he urgently wanted, how 
can the matter be put off^” 

“I think, Laura, we have the means at hand of setting that doubt at 
rest. Have you forgotten the conversation that I heard between Sir Per- 
cival and the lawyer, as they were crossing the hall?” 

“No, but I don’t remember ” 

“I do. There were two alternatues proposed. One was to obtain your 
signature to the fjardiment. The oth^T wa^ to gam time by giving bills at 
three months. The la>t resource is evidently the resource now adopted — 
and we may faiily hope to be relieved from our share in Sir PercivaFs 
embarrassments for some time to come '' 

“Oh, Malian, it sounds too good to be tiue’'' 

‘ Does it, my lo\t‘'' You complimented me on my ready memory not 
long siiKC — hui >ou seem to doubt it now J will get my journal, and you 
shall see if 1 am right or wronir ” 

1 V .iji .i A’uy and got the book at once 

<)n looking 1 ck to the entry referring to the lawyer’s visit, we found 
that my recollcttion of the two alternatives firesented w'as accurately 
coirect. It was almost as great a relief to my mind as to Laura s, to find 
that my memoy had served me, on this occasion, as faithfully as usual. 
In the pciik'U^i uncertainty of our pre'>ent situation, it is hard to say 
what futuic interests may not depend upon the regularity of the entries 
m my joiiinal, and upon the reliability of my recollection at the time 
when 1 make them. 

Laura's face and manner .suggested to me that this last consideration 
had occurred to her as w’cll as to myself. Any way, it is only a trilling mat- 
ter , and I am almost ashamed to pin il clowm here in writing — it seems 
to set the forlorness of our situation in such a miserably vivid light We 
must have little indeed to depend on, when the discovery that my mem- 
ory can still be trusted to ser\e us, is hailed as if it w’as the discovery of a 
new friend! 

The first bell for dinner scpaia^ed us. Just as it had done ringing.'Sir 
Peicival and the Count lelurned fiom their walk. We heard the master 
of the house storming at the servants foi being five minutes late, and the 
master’s guest interposing, as usual, in the interests of propriety, pa- 
tience, and peace. 

The evening has come and gone. No extraordinary event has hap. 
pened. But I have noticed certain f)eculiarities in the condi^ct of Sir Per- 
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cival and the Count, which have sent me to my bed, feeling very anxious 
and uneasy about Anne Catherick, and about the results which to-mor- 
row may produce. 

I know enough by this time to be sure that the aspect of Sir Percival 
which is the most fjilse, and which, therefore, means the worst, is his po- 
lite aspect. That long walk with his friend had ended in improving his 
manners, especially towards his wife. To Laura’s secret surprise and to 
my secret alarm, he called her by her Christian name, asked if she had 
heard lately from her uncle, inquired when Mrs. Vesey was to receive 
her invitation to Blackwater, and showed her so many other little atten- 
tions, that he almost recalled the days of his hateful courtship at Lim- 
meridge House. This was a bad sign, to begin with ; and I thought it more 
ominous still that he should pretend after dinner to fall asleep in the 
drawing-room, and that his eyes should cunningly follow Laura and me, 
when he thought we neither of us suspected him. I have never had any 
doubt that his sudden journey by himself took him to Welmingham to 
question Mrs. Catherick — but the experience of to-night has made me 
fear that the expedition was not undertaken in vain, and that he has got 
the information which he unquestionably left us to collect. If I knew 
where Anne Catherick was to be found, I would be up to-morrow with 
sunrise, and warn her. 

\Miile the aspect under which Sir Percival presented himself to-night 
was unhappily but too familiar to me, the aspect under which the Count 
appeared was, on the other hand, entirely new in my experience of him. 
He permitted me, this evening, to make his acquaintance for the first 
time in the character of a Man of Sentiment — of sentiment, as I believe, 
really felt, not assumed for the occasion. 

For instance, he was quiet and subdued; his eyes and his voice ex- 
pressed a restrained sensibility. He wore (as if there was some hidden 
connection between his showiest finery and his deepest feeling) the most 
magnificent waistcoat he has yet appeared in — it was made of pale sea- 
green silk, and delicately trimmed with fine silver braid. His voice sank 
into the tenderest Inflections, his smile expressed a thoughtful, fatherly 
admiration, whenever he spoke to Laura or to me. He pressed his wife's 
hand under the table, when she thanked him for trifling little attentions 
at dinner. He took wine with her “Your health and happiness, my angel! 
he said, with fond, glistening eyes. He ate little or nothing; and sighed, 
and said, “Good Percival! ” when his friend laughed at him. After dinner, 
he took Laura by the hand, and asked her if she would be “so sweet as 
to play to him.” She complied, through sheer astonishment. He sat by the 
piano, with his watch-chain resting in folds, like a golden serpent, on the 
sea-green protuberance of his waistcoat. His immense head lay languidly 
on one side; and he gently beat time with two of his yellow- white fingers. 
He highly approved of the music, and tenderly admired Laura's manner 
of playing — not as poor Hartright used to praise it, with an innocent en- 
joyment of the sweet sounds, but with a clear, cultivated, practical 
knowledge of the merits of the composition, in the first place, and of the 
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merits of the player’s touch, in the second. As the evening closed in, he 
begged that the lovely dying light might not be profaned, just yet, by 
the appearance of the lamps. He came, with his horribly silent tread, to 
the distant window at which I was standing, to be out of his way and to 
avoid the very sight of him — ^he came to ask me to support his protest 
against the lamps. If any one of them could only have burned him up, 
at that moment, I would have gone down to the kitchen, and fetched it 
myself. 

^‘Surely you like this modest, trembling English twilight?” he said 
softly. “Ah! I love it. I feel my inborn admiration of all that is noble and 
great and good, purified by the breath of Heaven, on an evening like this. 
Nature has such imperishable charms, such inextinguishable tendernesses 
for me! — I am an old, fat man; talk which would become your lips. Miss 
Halcombe, sounds like a derision and a mockery on mine. It is hard to 
be laughed at in my moments of sentiment, as if my soul was like myself, 
old and overgrown. Observe, dear lady, what a light is dying on the trees! 
Does it penetrate your heart, as it penetrates mine?” 

He paused — looked at me — and repeated the famous lines of Dante on 
the Evening-time, with a melody and tenderness which added a charm of 
their own to the matchless beauty of the poetry itself. 

“Bah!” he cried suddenly, as the last cadence of those noble Italian 
words away on his lips; “I make an old fool of myself, and only 
weary you all! let us shut up the window in our bosoms and get back 
to the matter-ot-fact vrorld. Percival! I sanction the admission of the 
lamps. Lady Clyde — Miss Halcombe — Eleanor, my good wife — ^which 
of you will indulge me with a game at dominoes?” 

He addres® A Ub all , but he looked especially at Laura. 

She had learned to feel my dread of offending him, and she accepted 
his proposal. It was more than I could have done at that moment. I 
could not have sat down at the same table wdth him, for any considera- 
tion. His eyes seemed to reach my inmost soul through the thickening 
obscurity of the twilight. His voice trembled along every nerve in my 
body, and turned me hot and cold alternately. The mystery and terror 
of my dream, which had haunted me, at intervals, all through the ev^e- 
ning, now oppressed my mind with an unendurable foreboding and an 
unutterable aw'e. I saw the white tomb again, and the veiled woman ris- 
ing out of it, by Hartright’s side. The thought of Laura welled up like a 
spring in the depths of my heart, and filled it with waters of bitterness, 
never, never known to it before. I caught her by the hand, as she passed 
me on her way to the table, and kissed her as if that night was to part us 
for ever. While they were all gazing at me in astonishment, I ran out 
through the low window which was open before me to the ground — ran 
out to hide from thei " in the darkness; to hide even from myself. 

We separated, that evening, later than usual. Towards midnight, the 
summer silence was broken by the shuddering of a low, me^ icholy wind 
among the trees. We all felt the sudden chill in the atmosphere; but the 
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Count was the first to notice the stealthy rising of the wind. He stopped 
while he was lighting my candle for me, and held up his hand warningly — 

'‘Listen!’^ he said. ‘‘There will be a change to-morrow.” 

VII 

June igth . — The events of yesterday warned me to be ready, sooner 
or later, to meet the worst. To-day is not yet at an end; and the worst 
has come. 

Judging by the closest calculation of time that Laura and I could 
make, we arrived at the conclusion that Anne Catherick must have ap- 
peared at the boat-house at half-past two o’clock, on the afternoon of 
yesterday. I accordingly arranged that Laura should just show herself at 
the luncheon-table to-day, and should then slip out at the first oppor- 
tunity; leaving me behind to preserve appearances, and to follow her as 
soon as I could safely do so. This mode of proceeding, if no obstacles oc- 
curred to thwart us, would enable her to be at the boat-house before half- 
past two; and (when I left the table, in my turn) would take me to a 
safe position in the plantation, before three. 

The change in the weather, which last night’s wind warned us to ex- 
pect, came with the morning. Tt was raining heavily when I got up; and 
it continued to rain until twelve o'clock — when the clouds dispersed, the 
blue sky appeared, and the sun shone again with the bright promise of a 
fine afternoon. 

My anxiety to know how Sir Percival and the Count would occupy the 
early part of the day was by no means set at rest, so far as Sir Percival 
was concerned, by his leaving us immediately after breakfast, and going 
out by himself, in spite of the rain. He neither told us where he >vas going 
nor when we might expect him back. We saw him pass the breakfast- 
room window hastily, with his high boots and his waterproof coat on — 
and that was all. 

The Count passed the morning quietly, indoors, .some part of it in 
the library; some part in the drawing-room, playing odds and ends of 
music on the piano, and humming to himself. Judging by appearances, 
the sentimental side of his character was persistently inclined to betray 
itself still. He was silent and sensitive, and ready to sigh and languish 
ponderously (as only fat men can sigh and languish), on the smallest 
provocation. 

Luncheon-time came, and Sir Percival did not return. The Count took 
his friend’s place at the table — plaintively devoured the greater part of a 
fruit tart, submerged under a w'hole jugful of cream — and explained the 
full merit of the achievement to us, as soon as he had done. ‘‘A taste for 
sweets,” he said, in his softest tones and his tenderest manner, “is the 
innocent taste of women and children. I love to share it with them — it is 
another bond, dear ladies, between you and me.” 

Laura left the table in ten minutes’ time. I was sorely tempted to ac- 
company her. But if we had both gone out together, we must have excited 
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suspicion; and, worse still, if we allowed Anne Catherick to see Laura 
accompanied by a second person who was a stranger to her, we should in 
all probability forfeit her confidence from that moment, never to regain 
it again. 

I waited, therefore, as patiently as I could, until the servant came in 
to clear the table. When I quitted the room, there were no signs, in the 
house or out of it, of Sir Percival’s return. I left the Count with a piece of 
sugar between his lips, and the vicious cockatoo scrambling up his waist- 
coat to get at it; while Madame Fosco, silting opposite to her husband, 
watched the proceedings of his bird and himself as attentively as if she 
had never seen anything of the sort before in her life. On my way to the 
plantation 1 kept carefully beyond the range of view from the luncheon- 
room window. Nobody saw me and nobody followed me. It was then a 
quarter to three o’clock by my watch. 

Once among the trec^^, 1 walked rapidly, until T had advanced more 
than half-way thiough the plantation At that point, I slackened my pace, 
and proceeded cautiously — but T .saw no one, and heard no voices. By 
little and little, 1 came within view of the back of the bemt-house — stop- 
jied and h\lenc(l — then went on, till I was close behind it, and must have 
heard any pcMsons who were talking in.side. Still the silence was un- 
broken ’-till, far and near, no sign of a living creature appeared any- 
where 

Alter slditmg round by the back of the building, first on one side, and 
then on the Ocner, and making no disco\ erics, I ventured in front of it, 
and fairly looked in The place was empty. 

I called, “Laura’ ’ — at fust softly — then louder and louder. No one 
answered, a’* a r • » one appeared For all that 1 could see and hear, the only 
human creti^ ere in the neighbourhood of the lake and the plantation was 
myself. 

My heart began to beat Moleiitly, but 1 kept my resolution, and 
searched, first the boat-hou.se, and then the ground in front of it, for any 
signs w'hich might show me whethei Laura had really reached the place 
or not. No mark of her presence appeared in.-^ide the building; but I 
found traces of her outride it, in footsteps on the sand. 

1 detected the footsteps of two persons — laige footsteps, like a man’s, 
and small footsteps, which by putting my own feet into them and testing 
their size in that manner, I fell ceitain were Laura’s. The ground w'as 
confusedly marked in this way, just before the boat-house. Close against 
one side of it, under shelter of die projecting roof, I discovered a little 
hole in the sand — a hole ardfiLially made, beyond a doubt. I just noticed 
it, and then turned aw^ay immediately to trace the footsteps as far as I 
could and to follow the direct ion in which they might lead me. 

They led me, starting fiorn the left-hand side of the boat-house, along 
the edge of the trees, a disi.ince, 1 should think, of between tw'o and 
three hundred yards — and then the sandy ground showed no further 
trace of them. Feeling that the peisons \vhose course I wa* tracking must 
necessarily have entered the plantation at this point, 1 entered it too. At 
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first, I could find no path — ^but I discovered one, afterwards, just faintly 
traced among the trees, and followed it. It took me, for some distance, in 
the direction of the village, until I stopped at a point where another foot- 
track crossed it. The brambles grew thickly on either side of this second 
path. I stood looking down it, uncertain which way to take next; and 
while I looked, I saw on one thorny branch, some fragments of fringe 
from a woman’s shawl. A closer examination of the fringe satisfied me 
that it had been torn from a shawl of Laura’s; and I instantly followed 
the second path. It brought me out, at last, to my great relief, at the 
back of the house. I say to my great relief, because I inferred that Laura 
must, for some unknown reason, have returned before me by this round- 
about way. I went in by the courtyard and the offices. The first person 
whom I met in crossing the servants’ hall, was Mrs. Michelson, the house- 
keeper. 

‘‘Do you know,” I asked, ^‘whether Lady Clyde has come in from her 
walk or not?” 

“My lady came in a little while ago, with Sir Percival,’' answered the 
housekeeper. “I am afraid, Miss H^combe, something very distressing 
has happened.” 

My heart sank within me. “You don’t mean an accident?” I said 
faintly. 

“No, no — thank God! no accident. But my lady ran upstairs to her 
own room in tears; and Sir Percival has ordered me to give Fanny warn- 
ing to leave in an hour’s time." 

Fanny was Laura’s maid ; a good, affectionate girl who had been with 
her for years — the only person in the house whose fidelity and devotion 
we could both depend upon. 

“Where is Fanny?” I inquired. 

“Li my room. Miss Halcombe. The young woman is quite overcome; 
and I told her to sit down, and try to recover herself.” 

I went to Mrs. Michelson’s room, and found Fanny in a corner, with 
her box by her side, crying bitterly. 

She could give me no explanation whatever of her sudden dismissal. 
Sir Percival had ordered that she should have a month s wages, in place 
of a month’s warning, and go. No reason had been assigned, no objection 
had been made to her conduct. She had been forbidden to appeal to her 
mistress, forbidden even to see her for a moment to say good-bye. She 
was to go without explanations or farewells — and to go at once. 

After soothing the poor girl by a few friendly words, I asked where 
she proposed to sleep that night. She replied that she thought of going 
to the little inn in the village, the landlady of which was a respectable 
woman, known to the servants at Blackwater Park. The next morning, 
by leaving early, she might get back to her friends in Cumberland, with- 
out stopping in London, where she was a total stranger. 

I felt directly that Fanny’s departure offered us a safe means of com- 
munication with London and with Limmeridge House, of which it might 
be very important to avail ourselves. Accordingly, I told her that she 
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might expect to hear from her mistress or from me in the course of the 
evening, and that she might depend on our both doing all that lay in our 
power to help her, under the trial of leaving us for the present. Thosu 
words said, I shook hands with her, and went upstairs. 

The door which led to Laura *s room w^as the door of an ante-chambej 
opening on to the passage. When I tried it, it was bolted on the inside. 

I knocked, and the door was opened by the same heavy, overgrown 
housemaid, whose lumpish insensibility had tried my patience so severely 
on the day when I found the wounded dog. I had, since that time, dis- 
covered that her name was Margaret Porcher, and that she was the most 
awkward, slatternly, and obstinate servant in the house. 

On opening the door, she instantly stepped out to the threshold, and 
stood grinning at me in stolid silence. 

*^\Vhy do you stand there?” I said. “Don’t you see that I want to 
come in?” 

“Ah, but you mustn’t come in,” was the answer, with another and a 
broader grin still. 

“How dare you talk to me in that way? Stand back instantly!” 

She stretched out a great red hand and arm on each side of her, so as to 
bar the doorway, and slowly nodded her addle head at me. 

“Master’s orders,” she said, and nodded again. 

I n^ed of all my self-control to w^arn me against contesting the 
matter with /t( r and to remind me that the next words I had to say must 
be addressed to her master. I turned my back on her, and instantly went 
dowmstairs to find him. My resolution to keep my temper under all the 
irritations that Sir l^ercival could offer was, by this time, as completely 
forgotten — ^ so to my shame — as if I had never made it. It did me 

good — after ail I had suffered and suppressed in that house — it actually 
did me good to feel how angry I was. 

The drawing-room and the breakfast-room were both empty. I went 
on to the library; and there I found Sir Percival, the Count, and Madame 
Fosco. They were all three standing up, close together, and Sir Percival 
had a little slip of paper in his hand. As I opened the door, I heard the 
Count say to him, “No — a thousand times over, .no.” 

I walked straight up to him, and looked him full in the face. 

“Am I to understand, Sir Percival, that your wife's room is a prison, 
and that your housemaid is the gaolei who keeps it?” I asked. 

“Yes; that is what you are to understand,” he answered. “Take care 
my gaoler hasn’t got double duty to do — take care your room* is not a 
prison too.” 

“Take you care how you treat your wife, and how you threaten we,” 
I broke out, in the heat of my anger. “There are laws in England to pro- 
tect women from cr ^elty and outrage. If you hurt a hair of Laura’s head, 
if you dare to interfere with my freedom, come what may, to those laws 
I will appeal.” 

Instead of answering me, he turned round to the Cor^ 

“What did I tell you?” he asked. “What do you say now?” 
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“What I said before,” replied the Count — “No.” 

Even in the vehemence of my anger I felt his calm, cold gray eyes on 
my face. They turned away from me, as soon as he had spoken, and 
looked significantly at his wife. Madame Fosco immediately moved close 
to my side, and, in that position, addressed Sir Percival before either of 
us could speak again. 

“Favour me with your attention for one moment,” she said, in her 
clear, icily suppiessed tones. “I have to thank you. Sir Percival, for your 
hospitality; and to decline taking advantage of it any longer. I remain in 
no house in which laches are treated as your wile and ^liss Halcombe 
have been treated here to-day!” 

Sir Percival drew back a step, and stared at her in dead silence. The 
declaration he had just heaid — a declaration which he well knew', as 1 
well knew, INIadame Fosco would not have ventured to make without her 
husband's permission — seemed to petrify him with surprise. The Couni 
stood by, and looked at his wife with the mc'st enthusiastic adnairation. 

“She is sublime!" he said to himself. He approached her, w'hile he 
spoke, and drew her hand through his aim. ‘‘I am at your service, Elea- 
nor,” he went on, with a quiet dignity that 1 had never noticed in him 
before. “And at ]\Iiss Halcombe's service, if she wall honour me by ac- 
cepting all the assistance I can offer her." 

“Damn it’ wdiat do you mean?'’ cried Sir Percival, as the Count 
quietly moved awaj^, with his wdfe, to the door. 

“At other times I mean what 1 say, but, at this time, I mean what 
my wife says,” replied the impenetrable Italian “We have changed 
places, Percival, for once; and Madame Fosco's opinion is — mine " 

Sir Percival crumpled up the paper in his hand, and, pu^hing past the 
Count, with another oath, stood between him and the door 

“Have your owm way," he said, with baffled rage in his low*, half- 
whispering tones. “Have your own way — and see what comes of it." With 
those wordj, he left the room. 

Madame Fosco glanced inquiringly at her husband, “fie has gone 
away very suddenly,” she said. “What does it mean^” 

“It means that you* and I together have brought the w'oist-tempered 
man in all England to his senses,” answered the Count “It means, Miss 
Halcombe, that Lady Clyde is relieved from a gross indignity, and you 
from the repetition of an unpardonable insult. Suffer me to express my 
admiration of your conduct and your courage at a very trying moment." 

“Sincere admiration,” suggested Madame Fosco. 

“Sincere admiration,” echoed the Count. 

I had no longer the strength of my first angry resistance to outrage 
and injury to support me. My heart-sick anxiety to see Laura, my sense 
of my own helpless ignorance of what had happened at the boat-house, 
pressed on me with an intolerable weight. I tried to keep up appearances, 
by speaking to the Count and his wife in the tone which they had chosen 
to adopt in speaking to me. But the w'ords failed on my lips — my breath 
came short and thick — my eyes looked longingly, in silence, at the door. 
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The Count, understanding my anxiety, opened it, went out, and pulled 
it to after him. At the same time Sir Percivars heavy step descended the 
stairs. I heard them whispering together outside, while Madame Fosco 
was assuring me, in her calmest and most conventional manner, that she 
rejoiced, for all our sakes, that Sir Percival^s conduct had not obliged her 
husband and herself to leave Blackwater Park. Before she had done 
speaking, the w^hispering ceased, the door opened, and the Count looked 
in. 

‘‘Miss Halcombe,” he said, “J am happy to inform you that Lady 
Clyde is mistress again in her own house. 1 thought it might be more 
agieeable to you to hear of this change for the better from me, than from 
Sir Percival — and I have therefore c\]3ressly returned to mention it.*’ 

“Admirable delicacy!’’ said Madame Losco, paying back her hus- 
band’s tribute of admiration, wi’h the Count's own coin, in the Count’s 
own manner. He smiled and bowed as if he had rcceivecl a formal com- 
pliment from a polite stranger, and diew back to let me pass out first. 

Sir Percival was standing in the hall. As I hurried to the stairs, I 
heard him call impatiently to the Count to come out of the library. 

‘‘What are you waiting there for^” he said, “1 want to speak to you.” 

“And I want to think a little by myself, ’ replied the other. “W^ait till 
later, Percival— \vait till later.” 

Xeither he nor his friend said any more. I gained the top of the stairs, 
.ind lan aLmg the passage. In my hane and my agitation, I left the door 
of the ante-chcii liber open — but 1 closed the tloor of the bedroom the mo- 
ment 1 was in«:ide it. 

Laura was sitting alone at the fiir end of the room, her arms resting 
wearily on a * ib^ , and hei face hidden in her hands. She started up, wdth 
a cry of deli^nt, when she saw me 

“How did you get here^' she a-»kcd “W’ho gave you leave^ Not Sir 
F’ercival?” 

In my overpowering anxiety to hear what she had to tell me, T could 
not answer her — I coiilcl only put questions, on my side. Laura's eager- 
no.^s to knewv what had [lasted do\Mi' air> proved, however, too strong to 
be resisted. She persi-^tently repeated her inquiries. 

“The Count, of course," I answered impatiently. ‘‘Whose influence in 
the house 

She stopped me, with a ge^tiiie of disgust. 

“Don't siieak of him, she ciicmI ‘The Count is the \ilest creature 
breathing! d'he Count is a niiseiable Spy !" 

Befc^re we could eithei of us say another word, we were alarmed by a 
soft knocking at the dooi of the bedioorn. 

I had not yet sat down, and 1 wTnt first to see who it was. When I 
opened the door, ]\Lidame Fosco confronted me, wdth my handkerchief 
in her hand. 

“You dropped this downstairs, Miss Halcombe,’' she said, ‘and I 
thought I could bring it to you, as I w’as passing by to nn own room." 

Her face, naturally pale, had turned to such a ghastly w'hitcness, tliat 
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I started at the sight of it. Her hands so sure and steady at all other, 
times, trembled violently; and her eyes looked woliishly past me through 
the open door, and fixed on Laura. 

She had been listening before she knocked! I saw it in her white face; 
I saw it in her trembling hands; I saw it in her look at Laura. 

After waiting an instant, she turned from me in silence, and slowly 
walked away. 

I closed the door again. “Oh, Laura! Laura! we shall both rue the day 
when you called the Count a Spy!” 

“You would have called him so yourself, Marian, if you had known 
what I know. Anne Catherick was right. There was a third person watch- 
ing us in the plantation yesterday; and that third person ” 

“Are you sure it was the Count?” 

“I am absolutely certain. He was Sir PercivaPs spy — he was Sir Per- 
civaPs informer — he set Sir Percival watching and waiting, all the morn- 
ing through, for Anne Catherick and for me.” 

“Is Anne found? Did you see her at the lake?” 

“No. She has saved herself by keeping away from the place. When I 
got to the boat-house, no one was there.” 

“Yes? yes?” 

“I went in, and sat waiting a few minutes. But my restlessness made 
me get up again, to walk about a little. As 1 passed out, I saw some marks 
on the sand, close under the front of the boat-house. I stooped down to 
examine them, and discovered a word written in large lett^s on the sand. 
The word was — ^Look.” 

“And you scraped away the sand, and dug a hollow place in it?” 

“How do you know that, Marian?” 

“I saw the hollow place myself, when I followed you to the boat-house. 
Go on — go on!” 

“Yes; I scraped away the sand on the surface, and in a little while I 
came to a strip of paper hidden beneath, which had writing on it. The 
writing was signed*with Anne Catherick^s initials.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Sir Percival has taken it from me.” 

“Can you remember what the writing was? Do you think you can re- 
peat it to me?” 

“In substance I can, Marian. It was very short. You would have re- 
membered it, word for word.” 

“Try to tell me what the substance was, before we go any further.” 

She complied. I write the lines down here, exactly as she repeated them 
to me. They ran thus: — 

“I was seen with you, yesterday, by a tall, stout old man, and had to 
run to save myself. He was not quick enough on his feet to follow me, and 
he lost me among the trees. I dare not risk coming back here to-day, at 
the same time. I write this, and hide it in the sand, at six in the morning. 
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to tell you so. When we speak next of your wicked husband Secret, we 
must speak safely or not at all. Try to have patience. I promise you shall 
see me again; and that soon. — A. C” 

The reference to the ^'tall, stout old man^^ (the terms of which Laura 
was certain that she had repeated to me correctly), left no doubt as to 
who the intruder had been. I called to mind that I had told Sir Percival, 
in the Count^s presence, the day before, that Laura had gone to the 
boat-house to look for her brooch. In all probability he had followed her 
there, in his officious way, to relieve her mind about the matter of the 
signature, immediately after he had mentioned the change in Sir Per- 
cival’s plans to me in the drawing-room. In this case, he could only have 
got to the neighbourhood of the boat-house at the very moment when 
Anne Catherick discovered him. The suspiciously hurried manner in 
which she parted from Laura had no doubt prompted his useless attempt 
to follow her. Of the conversation which had previously taken place be- 
tween them, he could have heard nothing. The distance between the house 
and the lake, and the time at which he left me in the drawing-room, as 
compared with the time at which Laura and Anne Catherick had been 
speaking together, proved that fact to us, at any rate, beyond a doubt. 

Having arrived at something like a conclusion, so far, my next great 
interest was to know what discoveries Sir Percival had made, after Count 
Fosco had given him his information. 

^‘How came you to lose possession of the letter?” I asked. “WTiat did 
you do with it, when you found it in the sand?” 

“After reading it once through,” she replied, “I took it into the boat- 
house with m' , to sit down, and look over it a second time. While I was 
reading, a shadow fell across the paper. I looked up, and saw Sir Percival 
standing in the doorw^ay w’atching me.” 

“Did you try to hide the letter^" 

“I tried — but he stopp)ed me. ‘You needn't trouble to hide that,' he 
said. T happen to have read it.' I could only look at him helplessly — I 
could say nothing. ‘You understand,’ he went on; ‘I have read it. I dug it 
up out of the sand two hours since, and buried it again, and wrote the 
word above it again, and left it ready to your hands. You can't lie your- 
self out of the scrape now. You saw Anne Catherick in secret yesterday; 
and you have got her letter in your hand at this moment. I have not 
caught Acr yet; but I have caught you. Give me the letter.' He stepped 
close up to me — I was alone with him, Marian — what could I do? — I 
gave him the letter.” 

“What did he say when you gave it to him?’’ 

“At first he said nothing. He took me by the arm, and led me out of 
the boat-house, and looked about him, on all sides, as if he was afraid of 
our being seen or heard. Then, he clasped his hand fast round my arm, 
and whispered to me, ‘What did Anne Catherick say to you yesterday? — 
I insist on hearing every word, from first to last.” 
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‘‘Did you tell him?” 

“I was alone with him, Marian — ^his cruel hand was bruising my arm 
— what could I do?” 

“Is the mark on your arm still? Let me see it! ” 

“Why do you want to see it?” 

“I want to see it, Laura, because our endurance must end, and our re- 
sistance must begin, to-day. That mark is a weapon to strike him with. 
Let me see it now — I may have to swear to it at some future time.” 

“Oh, Marian, don’t look so! don’t talk so! It doesn’t hurt me now!” 

“Let me see it!” 

She showed mq the marks. I was past grieving over them, past crying 
over them, past shuddering over them. They say we are either better 
than men, or worse. If the temptation that has fallen in some women’s 

way, and made them worse, had fallen in mine at that moment 

Thank God! my face betrayed nothing that his wife could read. The 
gentle, innocent, affectionate creature thought I w’as frightened for her 
and sorry for her — and thought no more. 

“Don’t think too seriously of it, Marian,” she said simply, as she 
pulled her sleeve down again. “It doesn't hurt me now.” 

“I will try to think quietly of it, my love, for your sake. — Well’ well’ 
And you told him all that Anne Catherick had said to you — all that you 
told me?” 

“Yes; all- He insisted on it — I was alone with him — 1 could conceal 
nothing.” 

“Did he say anything when you had done?" 

“He looked at me, and laughed to himself, in a mocking, bitter w^ay. 
T mean to have the rest out of you,’ he said, ‘do you hear? — the rest.’ I 
declared to him solemnly that 1 had told him everything I knew. ‘Not 
you!’ he answered; ‘you know more than you choose to tell. Won’t you 
tell it? You shall! I’ll wTing it out of you at home, if I can’t wTing it out 
of you here.’ He led me away by a strange path through the plantation — 
a path where there was no hope of our meeting you — and he spoke no 
more till we came within sight of the house. Then he stopped again, and 
said, ‘Will you take a second chance, if I give it to you? Will you think 
better of it, and tell me the rest^’ I could only repeat the same words I 
had spoken before. He cursed my obstinacy, and went on, and took me 
with him to the house. ‘You can’t deceive me,’ he said, ‘you know more 
than you choose to tell. I'll have your secret out of you ; and I’ll have it 
out of that sister of yours as well. There shall be no more plotting and 
whispering between you. Neither you nor she shall see each other again 
tSl you have confessed the truth. I’ll have you watched, morning, noon, 
and night, till you confess the truth.’ He was deaf to everything I could 
say. He took me straight upstairs into niy own room. Fanny was sitting 
there, doing some work for me; and he instantly ordered her out. ‘I’ll take 
good care yovUrc not mixed up in the conspiracy,’ he said. ‘You shall 
leave this house to-day. If your mistress wants a maid, she shall have one 
of my choosing.’ He pushed me into the room, and locked the door on me 
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— ^he set that senseless woman to watch me outside — ^Marian I he looked 
and spoke like a madman. You may hardly understand it — ^he did in- 
deed.” 

“I do understand it, Laura. He is mad — mad with the terrors of a 
guilty conscience. Every word you have said makes me positively certain 
that when Anne Catherick left you yesterday, you were on the eve of 
discovering a secret, which might have been your vile husband^s ruin — 
and he thinks you have discovered it. Nothing you can say or do will 
quiet that guilty distrust, and convince his false nature of your truth. I 
don’t say this, my love, to alarm you. I say it to open your eyes to your 
position, and to convince you of the urgent necessity of letting me act, 
as I best can, for our protection, while the chance is our own. Count 
Fosco’s interference has secured me access to you to-day; but he may 
withdraw that interference to-morrow. Sir Percival has already dismissed 
Fanny, because she is a quick-witted girl, and devotedly attached to you ; 
and has chosen a woman to take her place, who cares nothing for your 
interests, and whose dull intelligence lowers her to the level of the watch- 
dog in the yard. It is impossible to say what violent measures he may 
take next, unless we make the most of our opportunities while we have 
them.” 

“What can we do, Marian? Oh, if we could only leave this house, never 
to see it again!” 

“Listen to me, my love — and try to think that you are not quite help- 
less so long as 1 am here with you.” 

“I will think so — I do think so. Don't altogether forget poor Fanny, 
in thinking of me. She wants help and comfort too.” 

“I will not Tor jet her. I saw her before I came up here; and I have ar- 
ranged to communicate with her to-night. Letters are not safe in the 
post-bag at Blackwater Park — and I shall have two to write to-day, in 
your interests, w'hich must pass through no hands but Fanny’s." 

“What letters?'’ 

“I mean to write first, Laura, to Mr. Gilmore's partner, who has of- 
fered to help us in any fresh emergency. Little as I know of the law, T am 
certain that it can protect a woman from such treatment as that ruffian 
has inflicted on you to-day. I will go into no details about Anne Cath- 
erick, because I have no certain information to give. But the lawyer shall 
know of those bruises on your arm, and of the violence offered to you in 
this room — he shall, before I rest to-night!'’ 

“But think of the exp(»sure, Marian!’’ 

“I am calculating on the exposure. Sir Percival has more to dread from 
it than you have. The prospect of an exposure may bring him to terms 
when nothing else will.'’ 

I rose as I spoke; but Laura entreated me not to leave her. 

“You will drive him to de.^^peration,” she said, “and increase our 
dangers tenfold.” 

I felt the truth — the disheartening truth — of those word But I could 
not bring myself plainly to acknowledge it to her. In our dreadful po- 
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sition there was no help and no hope for us but in risking the worst. I said 
so, in guarded terms. She sighed bitterly — but did not contest the matter. 
She only asked about the second letter tliat I had proposed writing. To 
whom it was to be addressed? 

“To Mr. Fairlie,’’ I said. “Your uncle is your nearest male relative, 
and the head of the family. He must and shall interfere.^’ 

Laura shook her head sorrowfully. 

“Yes, yes,” I went on; “your uncle is a weak, selfish, worldly man, I 
know. But he is not Sir Percival Clyde; and he has no such friend about 
him as Count Fosco. I expect nothing from his kindness, or his tenderness 
of feeling towards you, or towards me. But he will do anything to 
pamper his own indolence, and to secure his own quiet. Let me only per- 
suade him that his interference, at this moment, will save him incvitaWe 
trouble and wretchedness and responsibility hereafter, and he will bestir 
himself for his own sake. I know how to deal with him, Laura — I have 
had some practice.” 

“If you could only prevail on him to let me go back to Limmeridge 
for a little while, and stay there quietly with you, Marian, I could be al- 
most as happy again as I was before I was married I " 

Those words set me thinking in a new direction. Would it be possible 
to place Sir Percival between the two alternatives of either exposing him- 
self to the scandal of legal interference on his wife’s behalf, or of allow 
ing her to be quietly separated from him for a time, under pretext of a 
visit to her uncle’s hou.se? And could he, in that case, be reckoned on as 
likely to accept the last resource? It \vas doubtful — more than doubtful 
And yet, hopeless as the experiment seemed, surely it was woith trying. 
I resolved to try it, in sheer despair of knowing what better to do. 

“Your uncle shall know the wish you have just expressed," 1 said, 
“and I will ask the lawyer’s advice on the subject as well Ciood may 
rome of it — and will come of it, I hope.” 

“Saying that, I rose again; and again Laura tried to make me resume 
my seat. 

“Don’t leave me," she said uneasily. “My de.sk is on that table. You 
can wTite here." 

It tried me to the quick to refuse her, even in her own interests. But 
we had been too long shut up alone together already. Our chances of •^ei'- 
ing each other again might entirely depend on our not e.xciting any 
suspicions. It was full time to show myself, quietly and unconcernedlv , 
among the wretches w'ho were, at that very moment fierhaps, thinking ol 
us and talking of us dowmstairs. I explained tlie miserable nece.'NSity to 
Laura, and prevailed on her to recognise it as 1 did. 

“I will come back again, love, in an hour or less," 1 said. “The worst 
is over for to-day. Keep younself quiet, and fear nothing.” 

“Is the key in the door, Marian? Can I lock it on the inside?" 

“Yes; here is the key. Lock the door; and cjpen it to nobody, until I 
come upstairs again.” 

I kissed her, and left her. It was a relief to me, as I walked away, to 
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hear the key turned in the lock, and to know that the door was at her 
own command. 


VIII 

June iqth . — I had only Rot as far as the top of the stairs, when the 
lacking of Laura’s door suggested to me the precaution of also locking 
my own door, and keeping the key safely about me while I was out of 
the room. My journal was already secured, with other papers, in the 
table-drawer, but my writing materials were left out. These included a 
seal, bearing the common device of two doves drinking out of the same 
cup; and some sheets of blotting-paper, which had the impression on 
them of the closing lines of my wTiting in these pages, traced during the 
past night Distorted by the suspicion w’hich had now become a part of 
myself, even such trifles as these looked too dangerous to be trusted with- 
out a guard — even the locked table-drawer seemed to be not sufficiently 
protected, in my absence, until the means of access to it had been care- 
fully secured as well 

I found no appearance of any one having entered the room while I 
had been talking with Laura. My writing materials (which I had given 
the servant instructions never to meddle with) were scattered over the 
table as usual. 'The only circumstance in connection with them 

that at all struck me w’as, that the seal lay t.dily in the tray with the pen- 
cils and the wa\ It was not in my careless habits (J am sorry to say) to 
put It there, neither did I remember {)utting it there But, as I could not 
call to mind, on the other hand, where eKe 1 had throwm it dowm, and 
as 1 W’as also . mutful whether T midit not, lor once, have laid it me- 
chanically in me light place, 1 abstained from adding to the perplexity 
w’ith w’hich the clay's events had lilleil my mind, by troubling it afresh 
about a trifle. I locked the duor, })ut the key in my pocket, and w^ent 
dow’iislaiis. 

]Madanie Tosco was alone in the hall, looking at the wcather-glds> 

“Still falling,” she said ' I am atraid w’e mu'^t expect more rain.^' 

Her face was composed again to its customary expression ano its 
customary colour. But the hand wiih w’hich she pointed to the dial of the 
w^eather-glass still tiembled. 

Could she have told hei husband already that she had overheard 
Laura reviling him, in my lompanv, as a “Spy' ^ My strong suspicion 
that she must have told him, my irresistible dread (all the more over- 
powering from its \ery vagueness) of the consequences which might fob 
low; my fixed conviction, derived from various little self-betrayals which 
women notice in each other, that ^ladame Fosco, in spite of her well- 
assumed external civi’ iv, had not forgiven her niece for innocently stand- 
ing between her and the legacy of ten thousand pounds — all rushed 
upon my mind together, all impelled me to speak, in the viin hope of 
using my own influence and my own powers of persuasion f . the atone- 
ment of Laura’s offence. 
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“May I trust to your kindness to excuse me, Madame Fosco, if I ven- 
ture to speak to you on an exceedingly painful subject?’^ 

She crossed her hands in front of her, and bowed her head solemnly, 
without uttering a word, and without taking her eyes off mine for a mo- 
ment. 

“When you were so good as to bring me back my handkerchief,” I 
went on, “I am very, very much afraid you must have accidentally heard 
Laura say something which I am unwilling to repeat, and which 1 will 
not attempt lo defend. I will only venture to hope that you have not 
thought it of sufficient importance to be mentioned to the Count?” 

“I think it of no importance whatever,” said Madame Fosco, sharply 
and suddenly. “But,” she added, resuming her icy manner in a moment, 
“I have no secrets from my husband, even in trifles. When he noticed, 
just now, that I looked distressed, it was my painful duty to tell him why 
I was distressed; and I frankly acknowledge to you. Miss Halcombe, 
that I have told him.” 

I was prepared to hear it, and yet she turned me cold all over when she 
said those words. 

“Let me earnestly entreat you, Madame Fosco — let me earnestly en- 
treat the Count — to make some allowances for the sad position in which 
my sister is placed. She spoke while she was smarting under the insult 
and injustice inflicted on her by her husband — and she was not herself 
when she said those rash words. May I hope that they will be consider- 
ately and generously forgiven?” 

“Most assuredly,” said the Count’s quiet voice behind me. He had 
stolen on us, with his noiseless tread, and his book in his hand, from the 
library. 

“When Lady Clyde said those hasty words,” he went on, “she did me 
an injustice, which I lament — ^and forgive. Let us never return to the 
subject. Miss Halcombe; let us all comfortably combine to forget it, 
from this moment.” 

“You are very kind,” I said; “you relieve me inexpressibly ” 

I tried to continue — but his eyes were on me ; his deadly smile, that 
hides everything, was set, hard, and unwavering on his broad, smooth 
face. My distrust of his unfathomable falseness, my sense of my own 
degradation in stooping to conciliate his wife and himself, so disturbed 
and confused me, that the next words failed on my lips, and I stood there 
in silence. 

“I beg you on my knees to say no more. Miss Halcombe — I am truly 
shocked that you should have thought it necessary to say so much.” 
With that polite speech, he took my hand — oh, how I despise myself I oh, 
how little comfort there is, even in knowing that I submitted to it for 
Laura’s sake — he took my hand, and put it to his poisonous lips. Never 
did I know all my horror of him till then. That innocent familiarity 
turned my blood, as if it had been the vilest insult that a man could 
ofifer me. Yet I hid my disgust from him — I tried to smile — I, who once 
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mercilessly despised deceit in other women, was as false as the worst of 
them, as false as the Judas whose lips had touched my hand. 

I could not have maintained my degrading self-control — it is all that 
redeems me in my own estimation to know that I could not — if he had 
still continued to keep his eyes on my face. His wife^s tigerish jeaJousy 
came to my rescue, and forced his attention away from me, the moment 
he possessed himself of my hand. Her cold blue eyes caught light; her 
dull white cheeks flushed into bright colour; she looked years younger 
than her age, in an instant. 

“Count!"’ she said, “your foreign forms of politeness are not under- 
stood by Englishwomen.” 

“Pardon me, my angel’ The best and dearest Englishwoman in the 
world understands them.” With those words, he dropped my hand, and 
quietly raised his wife's hand to his lips, in place of it. 

I ran back up the stairs, to take refuge in my own room. If there had 
been time to think, my thoughts, when I was alone again, would have 
caused me bitter suffering But there was no time to think. Happily for 
the preservation of my calmness and my courage, there was time for 
nothing hut action. 

The letters to the lawyer and to Mr Fairlie were still to be written, 
and I sat down at once, without a moment’s hesitation, to devote my- 
self t^ iii. 

There was n,’ multitude of resources to perplex me — there was abso- 
lutely no one to depend on, in the first instance, but myself. Sir Percival 
had neither friends nor relatues in the neighbourhood whose interces- 
sion 1 could attempt to employ. He was on the coldest terms — in some 
ciises, on the terms — with the families of his own rank and station 

who lived near him. We two wfimon had neither father nor brother to 
come to the house, and take our paits I'hcre was no choice but to write 
those two doubtful letters— or to put Laura in the wrong and myself in 
the wrong, and to make all peacealile negotiation in the future impos- 
sible, by secretly escaping fiom Hlact’ water Park. Nothing but the most 
imminent personal peril could justify our taking that second course The 
letters must be tried first, and 1 wrote them. 

I said nothing to the la\\yei about Anne Catherick, because (as I 
had already hinted to Laura) that topic was connected wdth a mystery 
which we could not yet explain, and which it would therefore be use- 
less to write about to a profe.'.bion.J man. I left my correspondent to at- 
tribute Sir PercivaTs disgraceful conduct, if he pleased, to fresh disputes 
about money matters; and simply consulted him on the possibility of 
taking legal proceedings for Laura s protection, in the event of her hus- 
band’s refusal to allow her to leave Blackw^ater Park for a time and le- 
turn with me to Limmeridge I referred him to Mr. Fairlie for the details 
of this last arrangement — I assured him that I wrote with Laura s auth- 
ority — and I ended by entreating him to act in her name, t the utmost 
extent of his power, and with the least possible loss of time. 
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The letter to Mr. Fairlie occupied me next. T appealed to him on the 
terms which I had mentioned to Laura as the most likely to make him 
bestir himself ; I enclosed a copy of my letter to the lawyer, to show him 
how serious the ca’^e was; and I represented our removal to LimmeridRe 
as the only compromise w'hich would prevent the danger and distress of 
Laura’s present position from inevitably affecting her uncle as well as 
herself, at no very distant time. 

When I had done, and had sealed and directed the two envelopes, I 
went back with the letters to Laura’s room, to show her that they were 
written. 

“Has anybody disturbed you?” I asked, when she opened the door to 

me. 

“Nobody has knocked,” she replied. “But I heard some one in the 
outer room.” 

“Was it a man or a woman?” 

“A woman. 1 heard the rustling of her gown.” 

“A rustling like silk?” 

“Yes; like silk.” 

Madame Fosco had evidently been watching outside. The mischief she 
might do by herself was little to be feared. But the mischief she might 
do as a willing instrument in her husband’s hands \\as too formidable 
be overlooked 

“What became of the rustling of the gown when you no longer heard it 
in the ante-room?” I inquiied. “Did you hear it go past your w^all, along 
the passage?” 

“Yes. I kept still, and listened; and just heard it.” 

“Which way did it go?” 

“Towards your room.’’ 

I considered again The sound had not caught my ears. But I w^as then 
deeply absoibed in my letters, and I write with a heavy hand, and a 
quill pen, scraping- and scratching noisily over the paper It was moie 
likely that Madame Fosco would hear the scraping of my pen than that I 
should hear the rustling of her dress. Another reason (if I had w^anted 
one) for not trusting my letters to the post-bag in the hall. 

Laura sa\v me thinking. “More difficulties!” she said wearily, “more 
difficulties and more dangers'” 

“No dangers,” I replied. “Some little difficulty perhaps. 1 am thinking 
of the safest way of putting my two letters into Fanny’s hands ” 

“You have really written them, then? Oh, Marian, run no risks — pray, 
pray run no risks'” 

‘ “No, no — no fear. Let me see — what o’clock is it now^” 

It was a quarter to six. There would be time for me to get to the vil- 
lage inn, and to come back again, before dinner. If I waited till the eve- 
ning, I might find no second opportunity of safely leaving the house. 

“Keep the key turned in the lock, Laura,” I said, “and don’t be afraid 
about me. If you hear any inquiries made, call through the door, and say 
that I am gone out for a walk.” 
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“When shall you be back?’^ 

“Before dinner, without fail. Courage, my love. By this time to-mor- 
row you will have a clear-headed, trustworthy man acting for your good. 
Mr. Gilmore’s partner is our next best friend to Mr. Gilmore himself.” 

A moment’s reflection, as soon as I was alone, convinced me that I had 
better not appear in my walking-dress, until I had first discovered what 
was going on in the lower part of the house. I had not ascertained yet 
whether Sir Percival was indoors or out. 

The singing of the canaries in the library, and the smell of tobacco- 
smoke that came through the door, which was not closed, told me at once 
where the Count w^as. I looked over my shoulder, as T passed the door- 
way, and saw, to my surprise, that he was exhibiting the docility of the 
birds, in his most engagingly polite manner, to the housekeeper. He must 
have specially invited her to see them — for she would never have thought 
of going into the library of her own accord. The man’s slightest actions 
had a purpose of some kind at the bottom of every one of them. What 
could be his purpose here? 

It was no time then to inquire into his motives I looked about for Ma- 
dame Fosco next, and found her following her favourite circle, round and 
round the fish-pond. 

I was a little doubtful how she would meet me, after the outbreak of 
jealou.**'} , f which 1 had been the cause, so short a time since. But her 
husband had land'd her in the interval, and she now spoke to me with 
the same civility as usual. !My only object in addressing myself to her 
was to ascertain if she knew^ what had become of Sir Percival. I contrived 
to refer to him i^d -ectly , and, after a little fencing on either side, she at 
last mentioneu that he had gone out 

“Which of the horses has he taken 1 asked carelessly. 

“None of them,” she replied. “He went away, two hours since, on foot. 
As I understood it, his object was to make fresh inquiries about the wo- 
man named Anne Cathenck He appears to be unieasonably anxious 
about tracing her. Do you happen to know if she is dangerously mad, 
Miss Halcombe?" 

“I do not. Countess ” 

“Are you going in'*'*’ 

“Yes, I think so T suppose it will soon be time to dress for dinner.” 

We entered the house together Madame Fosco strolled into the li- 
brary, and closed the door I went at once to fetch my hat and shawl. 
Every moment was of impoitmcc, if 1 was to get to Fanny at the inn 
and be back before dinnei 

When I crossed the hall again, no one was there; and the sinking of 
the birds in the library had ceased. I could not stop to make any fresh 
investigations. 1 could only assure myself that the way wa^s clear, and 
then leav'e the house with the two letters safe in my pocket 

On my way to the village, I prepared myself for the pos'^lbl ty of meet- 
ing Sir Percival. As long as 1 had him to deal with alone, 1 lelt ccitaiii of 
not losing my presence of mind. .Any woman who is sure of her own wits 
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is a match, at any time, for a man who is not sure of his own temper. I 
had no such fear of Sir Percival as I had of the Count. Instead of flut- 
tering, it had composed me, to hear of the errand on which he had gone 
out. While the tracing of Anne Catherick was the great anxiety that oc- 
cupied him, Laura and I might hope for some cessation of any active 
persecution at his hands. For our sakes now, as well as for Anne’s, I 
hoped and prayed fervently that she might still escape him. 

I walked on as briskly as the heat would let me, till I reached the 
cross-road which led to the village; looking back, from time to time, to 
make sure that I was not followed by any one. 

Nothing was behind me all the way but an empty country wagon. The 
noise made by the lumbering wheels annoyed me ; and when I found that 
the wagon took the road to the village, as well as myself, I stopped to let 
it go by, and pass out of hearing- As I looked towards it, more attentively 
than before, I thought I detected at intervals, the feet of a man walking 
close behind it; the carter being in front, by the side of his horses. The 
part of the cross-road which I had just passed over was so narrow, that 
the wagon coming after me brushed the trees and thickets on either 
side; and I had to wait until it went by, before I could test the correct- 
ness of my impression. Apparently that impression was wrong, for when 
the wagon had passed me, the road behind it was quite clear. 

I reached the inn without meeting Sir Percival, and without noticing 
anything more; and was glad to find that the landlady had received 
Fanny with all possible kindness. The girl had a little parlour to sit in, 
away from the noise of the tap-room, and a clean bed-chamber at the 
top of the house. She began crying again at the sight of me, and said, 
poor soul, truly enough, that it was dreadful to feci herself turned out 
into the world, as if she had committed some unpardonable fault, when 
no blame could be laid at her door by anybody — not even by her master 
who had sent her away. 

‘‘Try to make the best of it, Fanny,” I said. “Your mistress and I will 
stand your friends, and will take care that your character shall not suf- 
fer. Now, listen to me. I have very little time to spare, and I am going to 
put a great trust in your hands. I wish you to take care of these two 
letters. The one with the stamp on it you are to put into the post, when 
you reach London to-morrow. The other, directed to Mr. Fairlie, you are 
to deliver to him yourself, as soon as you get home. Keep both the let- 
ters about you, and give them up to no one. They are of the last im- 
portance to your mistress’s interests.” 

Fanny put the letters into the bosom of her dress. ‘‘There they shall 
stop, miss,” she said, “till I have done what you tell me.” 

“Mind you are at the station in good time to-morrow morning,” I con- 
tinued. “And, when you see the housekeeper at Limmeridge, give her 
my compliments, and say that you are in my service, until Lady Clyde 
is able to take you back. We may meet again sooner than you think. So 
keep a good heart, and don’t miss the seven o’clock train.” 

“Thank you, miss — thank you kindly. It gives one courage to hear 
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your voice again. Please to offer my duty to my lady; and say I left all 
the things as tidy as I could in the time. Oh dear! dear! who will dress 
her for dinner to-day? It really breaks my heart, miss, to think of it-” 

When I got b%:k to the house, I had only a quarter of an hour to spare, 
to put myself in order for dinner, and to say two words to Laura bctoe I 
went downstairs. 

“The letters are in Fanny’s hands,” I whispered to her, at the door« 
“Do you mean to join us at dinner?” 

“Oh no, no — not for the world!” 

“Has anything happened? Has any one disturbed you?” 

“Yes — ^just now — Sir Percival ” 

“Did he come in?” 

“No: he frightened me by a thump on the door outside. I said, ‘Who’s 
there?’ ‘You know,’ he answered. ‘Will you alter your mind, and tell 
me the rest? You shall! Sooner or later. I'll wring it out of you. You 
know where Anne Catherick is at this moment!’ ‘Indeed, indeed,’ I said, 
‘I don’t.’ ‘You do!’ he called back. ‘I’ll crush your obstinacy — mind 
that! — I’ll wring it out out you ! ’ He went away, with those words — went 
away, Marian, hardly five minutes ago.” 

He had not found Anne! We were safe for that night — he had not 
found ho^ vet. 

“You are going downstairs, Marian? Come up again in the evening.” 

“Yes, yes. Don’t be uneasy, if I am a little late — I must be careful not 
to give offence by leaving them too soon.'’ 

The dinner-bell rang, and I hastened away. 

Sir Percival ^.ooL Madame Fosco into the dining-room: and the Count 
gave me his arm. He was hot and flushed, and was not dressed with his 
customary care and completeness Had he, too, been out before dinner, 
and been late in getting back? or was he only suffering from the heat a 
little more severely than usual? 

However this might be, he wa*:; unquestionably troubled by some se- 
cret annoyance or anxiety, which, with all his powers of deception, he 
was not able entirely to conceal. Through the whole of dinner, he was 
almost as silent as Sir Percival himself; and he every now and then 
looked at his wife with an cxpie^Mon of furtive uneasiness, which was 
quite new in my experience of him. The one social obligation which he 
seemed to be self-possessed enough to perform as carefully as ever, was 
the obligation of being persistently civil and attentive to me. What vile 
object he has in view, 1 cannot still discover; but, be the design what it 
may, invariable politeness temards myself, invariable humility towards 
Laura, and invariable suppression (at any cost) of Sir Percival 's clumsy 
violence, have been t! ,? means he has resolutely and impenetrably used 
to get to his end, ever since he set foot in this house. I suspected it, when 
he first interfered in our favour, on the day when the deed w produced 
in the library, and I feel certain of it now. 
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When Madame Fosco and I rose to leave the table, the Count rose 
also to accompany us back to the drawing-room. 

“What are you going away for?” asked Sir Percival — “I mean yoUy 
Fosco.” 

“I am going away, because I have had dinner enough and wine 
enough,” answered the Count. “Be so kind, Percival, as to make allow- 
ances for my foreign habit of going out with the ladies, as well as com- 
ing in with them.” 

“Nonsense! Another glass of claret won’t hurt you. Sit down again 
like an Englishman. I want half an hour’s quiet talk with you over our 
wine.” 

“A quiet talk, ^ercival, with all my heart, but not now, and not over 
the wine. Later in the evening, if you please — later in the evening.” 

“Civil! ” said Sir Percival savagely. “Civil behaviour, upon my soul, to 
a man in his own house!” 

I had more than once seen him look at the Count uneasily during din- 
ner-time, and had observed that the Count carefully abstained from 
looking at him in return. This circumstance, coupled with the host’s anx- 
iety for a little quiet talk over the wine, and the guest’s obstinate resolu- 
tion not to sit down again at the table, revived in my memory the re- 
quest which Sir Percival had vainly addressed to his friend, earlier in the 
day, to come out of the library and speak to him. The Count had defer- 
red granting that private interview, when it was first asked for in the 
afternoon, and had again deferred granting it, when it was a second time 
asked for at the dinner-table. Whatever the coming subject of discussion 
between them might be, it was clearly an important subject in Sir Per- 
cival’s estimation — and perhaps (judging from his evident reluctance to 
approach it) a dangerous subject as well, in the estimation of the Count. 

These considerations occurred to me while we were passing from the 
dining-room to the draiving-room. Sir Percival’s angry commentary on 
his friend’s desertion of him had not produced the slightest effect. The 
Count obstinately -accompanied us to the tea-table — waited a minute or 
two in the room — w'ent out into the hall — and returned with the post- 
bag in his hands. It was then eight o’clock — the hour at w^hich the letters 
were always despatched from Blackwater Park. 

“Have you any letter for the post, Miss Halcombe^” he asked, ap- 
proaching me with the bag. 

I saw Madame Fosco, who was making the tea, pause, with the sugar- 
tongs in her hand, to listen for my answer. 

“No, Count, thank you. No letters to-day.” 

He gave the bag to the servant, who was then in the room, sat down at 
the piano, and played the air of the lively Neapolitan street-song, “La 
mia Carolina,’’ twice over. His wife, who was usually the most deliberate 
of women in all her movements, made the tea as quickly as I could have 
made it myself — finished her own cup in two minutes — and quietly glid- 
ed out of the room. 

I rose to follow her example — partly because I suspected her of at- 
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tempting some treachery upstairs with Laura; partly, because I was re- 
solved not to remain alone in the same room with her husband. 

Before I could get to the door, the Count stopped me, by a request for 
a cup of tea. I gave him the cup of tea, and tried a second time to get 
away. He stopped me again — this time by going back to the piano, and 
suddenly appealing to me on a musical question in which he declared 
that the honour of his country was concerned. 

I vainly pleaded my own total ignorance of music, and total want of 
taste in that direction. He only appealed to me again with a vehemence 
which set all further protest on my part at defiance. “The English and 
the Germans (he indignantly declared) were always reviling the Italians 
for their inability to cultivate the higher kinds of music. \Vc were per- 
petually talking of our Oratorios, and they were perpetually talking of 
their Symphonies. Did we forget and did they forget his immortal friend 
and countryman, Rossini^ What was Moses m Egypt but a sublime ora- 
torio, wdiich was acted on the stage, instead of being coldly sung in a 
concert-room? What was the overture to Guillaume Tell but a symphony 
under another name''' Had I heard Mos(s in Egypt ^ Would I listen to 
this, and this, and this, and say if anything more sublimely sacred and 
grand had ever been composed by mortal man'-' ' — And, without waiting 
for a word of as.sent or dissent on my part, looking me hard in the face all 
the time thundering on the piano, and singing to it with loud 

and l«)lty enlhu.si sin, only interrupting himself, at intervals, to an- 
nounce to me fiercely the titles of the different piecc^ of music: “ ‘Chorus 
of Egviitians in the Plague of Darkne«:s,’ Miss Halcombe! — ‘Recitative 
of Mo.'-cs, with ihe Table^ of the Law — ‘Pi.i3Tr of Israelites, at the Pas- 
sage of the Red >ei\ ' Aha' Aha’ Js that sacred^ is that sublime?^’ The 
juano tiemblcd under his po\Nerful haivis, and the teacups on the table 
rattled, as hi^ big bass voice thundered out the notes and his heavy foot 
beat time on the floor. 

Theie was something horrible — something fierce and devilish, in the 
outburst of his delight at his own singing and playing, and in the tri- 
umph with which he watched its effect upon me, as I shrank nearer and 
nearer to the di>or 1 ^^as leleased ai last, not by my own efforts, but 
by Sir Percival s iiitcrposilion He opened the dining-room door, and 
called out angrily to kiKm ^^hal “that infernal noise" meant The Count 
instantly got up:) from the {mano “Ah’ ii Percival is coming," he said, 
“harmony and melody are both at an '^nd. The Muse of Music, Miss Hal- 
combe, deserts us in dismay, and T, the fat old minstrel, exhale the ust 
of my enthusiasm in the opien aii He stalked out into the veranda, put 
his hands in his p^ockets, and resumed the “Recitativo of Moses, 
voccy in the garden. 

I heard Sir Percival ^all after him from the dining-room window. But 
he took no notice: he seemed determined not to hear. That long-deferred 
quiet talk between them was still to be put off, was still to w ’t for the 
Count’s absolute will and pleasure. 

He had detained me in the drawing-room nearly half an hour from 
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the time when his wife left us. Where had she been, and what had she 
been doing in that interval? 

I went upstairs to ascertain, but I made no discoveries; and when I 
questioned Laura, I found that she had not heard anything. Nobody had 
disturbed her — no faint rustling of the silk dress had been audible, either 
in the ante-room or in the passage. 

It was then twenty minutes to nine. After going to my room to get my 
journal, I returned, and sat with Laura; sometimes writing, sometimes 
stopping to talk with her. Nobody came near us, and nothing happened. 
W^e remained together till ten o’clock. I then rose, said my last cheering 
words, and wished her good-night. She locked her door again, after we 
had arranged that I should come in and see her the first thing in the 
morning. 

I had a few sentences more to add to my diary before going to bed my- 
self; and, as I went down again to the drawing-room after leaving Laura, 
for the last time that weary day, I resolved merely to show myself there, 
to make my excuses, and then to retire an hour earlier than usual, for the 
night. 

Sir Percival, and the Count and his wife, were sitting together. Sir 
Percival was yawning in an easy-chair; the Count was reading; Ma- 
dame Fosco was fanning herself. Strange to say, her face was flushed 
now. She, who never suffered from the heat, was most undoubtedly suf- 
fering from it to-night. 

“I am afraid. Countess, you are not quite so well as usual?” I said. 

“The very remark I was about to make to yoUy* she replied. “You 
are looking pale, my dear.” 

My dear! It was the first time she had ever addressed me with that 
familiarity! There was an insolent smile, too, on her face, when she 
said the words. 

“I am suffering from one of my bad headaches,” I answered coldly. 

“Ah, indeed! Want of exercise, I suppose? A walk before dinner would 
have been just the thing for you.” She referred to the “walk” with a 
strange emphasis. Had she seen me go out? No matter if she had. The 
letters were safe now in Fanny’s hands. 

“Come and have a smoke, Fosco,” said Sir Percival, rising, with an- 
other uneasy look at his friend. 

“With pleasure, Percival, when the ladies have gone to bed,” replied 
the Count. 

“Excuse me, Countess, if I set you the example of retiring,” I said. 
“The only remedy for such a headache as mine is going to bed.” 

I took my leave. There was the same insolent smile on the woman’s 
face when I shook hands with her. Sir Percival paid no attention to me 
He was looking impatiently at Madame Fosco, who showed no signs of 
leaving the room with me. The Count smiled to himself behind his book. 
There was yet another delay to that quiet talk with Sir Percival — and 
the Countess was the impediment this time. 
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IX 

June 19/A. — Once safely shut into my own room, I opened these pages, 
and prepared to go on with that part of the day’s record which was still 
left to write. 

For ten minutes or more I sat idle, with the pen in my hand, thinking 
over the events of the last twelve hours. When I at last addressed my- 
self to my task, I found a difficulty in proceeding with it which I had 
never experienced before. In spite of my efforts to fix my thoughts on the 
matter in hand, they wandered away, with the strangest persistency, in 
the one direction of Sir Percival and the Count, and all the interest which 
I tried to concentrate on my journal centred, instead, in that private in- 
terview between them, which had been put off all through the day, and 
which was now to take place in the silence and solitude of the night. 

In this perverse state of my mind, the recollection of what had passed 
since the morning would not come back to me ; and there was no resource 
but to close my journal and to get away from it for a little w^hile. 

I opened the door which led from my bedroom into my sitting-room, 
and having passed through, pulled it to again, to prevent any accident, in 
case of draught, with the candle left on the dressing-table. My sitting- 
room window was wide open ; and I leaned out, listlessly, to look at the 
night. 

It was dark and quiet. Neither moon nor stars were visible. There was 
a smell like rain in the still, heavy air, and I put my hand out of window. 
No. The rain was only^ threatening, it had not come yet. 

1 remained h inn*g on the window-sill for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
looking out abjacntly into the black darkness, and hearing nothing, ex- 
cept, now and then, the voices of the servant^^, or the distant sound of a 
closing door in the lower part of the house 

Just as I was turning away wearily from the window to go back to the 
bedroom and make a second attempt to complete the unfinished entry iu 
my journal, 1 smelt the odour of U>ban.o-smoke stealing towards me on 
the heavy night air. The next moment I saw a tiny red spark advancing 
from the farther end of the hoii«^e in the pitch darkness. I heard no foot- 
steps, and I could see nothing but the spark. It travelled along in the 
night; passed the window at which I wa.> standing; and stopped opposite 
my bedroom window^, inside which 1 had left the light burning on the 
dressing-table. 

The spark remained stationary, for a moment, then moved back again 
in the direction from which it had advanced. As I follow^ed its progress. I 
saw a second red spark, larger than the first, approaching from the dis- 
tance. The two met together in the darkness. Remembering w ho smoked 
cigarettes, and who smoked cigars, I inferred, immediately, that the 
Count had come out first to hnik and listen, under my window, and that 
Sir Percival had afterwards joined him. They must both ha\ . been walk- 
ing on the lawn — or I should certainly have heard Sir Percival's heavy 
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footfall, though the Count’s soft step might have escaped me, even on 
the gravel walk. 

I waited quietly at the window, certain that they could neither of them 
see me in the darkness of the room. 

“What’s the matter?” I heard Sir Percival say, in a low voice. “Why 
don’t you come in and sit down?” 

“I want to see the light out of that window,” replied the Count softly. 

“What harm does the light do?” 

“It shows she is not in bed yet. She is sharp enough to suspect some- 
thing, and bold enough to come downstairs and listen, if she can get the 
chance. Patience, Percival — patience.” 

“Humbug! You're always talking of patience.” 

“I shall talk of something else presently. My good friend, you are on 
the edge of your domestic precipice; and if I let you give the women one 
other chance, on my sacred word of honour they will push you over it!” 

“What the devil do you mean?'’ 

“We will come to our explanations, Percival, when the light is out of 
that window, and when I have had one little look at the rooms on each 
side of the library, and a peep at the staircase as well.” 

They slowdy moved away, and the rest of the conversation between 
them (which had been conducted, throughout, in the same low' tones) 
ceased to be audible. It w’as no matter. I had heard enough to determine 
me on justifying the Count's opinion of my sharpness and my courage. 
Before the red sparks were out of sieht in the da»kne-?, I had made up 
my mind that there should be a li.^terer, w’hen those tw’o men sat down 
to their talk — and that the listener, in spite of all the (’oiint’s precau- 
tions to the contrar3^ should be myself. I wanted but one motive to sanc- 
tion the act to my owm conscience, and to give me courage enough for 
performing it; and that motive I had Laura’s honour, Laura's happi- 
ness — Laura’s life itself — might depend on my (|uick ears, and my faith- 
ful memory, to-night. 

I had heard the Count say that he meant to examine the rooms on each 
side of the library, and the staircase as well, before he entered on any 
explanation wath Sir Percival. This expression of his intentions was nec- 
essarily sufficient to inform me that the library was the room in which he 
proposed that the conversation should take place. The one moment of 
time which was long enough to bring me to that conclusion, w'as also the 
moment w^hich showed me a means of baffling his precaution.s — or, in 
other words, of hearing what he and Sir Percival said to each other, with- 
out the risk of descending at all into the lower regions of the house. 

In speaking of the rooms on the ground-floor, I have mentioned in- 
cident^ly the veranda outside them, on which they all opened by means 
of French windows, extending from the cornice to the floor. The top of 
this veranda was flat, the rain-water being carried off from it by pipes 
into tanks which helped to supply the house. On the narrow leaden roof, 
which ran along past the bedrooms, and which was rather less, I should 
think, than three feet below the sills of the windows, a row of flower- 
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pots was ranged, with wide intervals between each pot; the whole being 
protected from falling, in high winds, by an ornamental iron railing along 
the edge of the roof. 

The plan which had now occurred to me was to get out, at my sitting- 
room window, on to this roof, to creep along noiselessly till I reach^ 
that part of it which was immediately over the library window; and to 
crouch down between the flower-pots, with my ear against the outer 
railing. If Sir Percival and the Count sat and smoked to-night, as I had 
seen them sitting and smoking many nights before, with their chairs 
close at the open window, and their feet stretched on the zinc garden 
seats which were placed under the veranda, every word they said to each 
other above a whisper (and no long conversation, as we all know by ex- 
perience, can be carried on in a whisper) must inevitably reach my ears. 
If, on the other hand, they chose, to-night, to sit far back inside the room, 
Chen the chances were that I should hear little or nothing; and, in that 
case, I must run the far more serious risk of trying to outwit them down- 
stairs. 

Strongly as I w«is fortified in my resolution by the desperate nature 
of our situation, I hoped most fervently that I might escape this last em- 
ergency. My courage was only a w^oman’s courage after all, and it was 
very near to failing me, when 1 thought of trusting myself on the ground- 
floor, at :lie vl«iad oi night, within reach of Sir Percival and the Count. 

1 w^ent softly b. »'k to my bedroom, to try the safer experiment of the 
veianda roof first. 

A complete change in my dress was imperatively necessary, for many 
reasons. I took oC^ n ’ silk gown to begin with, because the slightest noise 
from it, on thai till night, might have betrayed me. I next removed the 
white and cumbersome parts of my underclothing, and replaced them by 
a petticoat of dark flannel. Over this, 1 put my black travelling cloak, 
and pulled the hood on to my head. In iny ordinary evening costume, 1 
took up the room of three men at least In my present dress, when it was 
held close about me, no man could have passed through the narrowest 
spaces moie easily than 1. The little breadth left on the roof of the veran- 
da, between the flower-pots on one side and the wall and the windows of 
the house on the other, made this a serious consideration. If I knocked 
anything down, if I made the least noise, who could say what the conse- 
quences might be? 

I only waited to put the matches nLdr the candle, before I extinguished 
it, and groped my way back into the sitting-room. I locked that door, as 
I had locked my bedroom door — then quietly got out of the window, and 
cautiously set my feet on the leaden roof of the veranda. 

IMy two rooms were at the inner extremity of the new^ wing of the 
house in which we all lived , and 1 had live windows to pass before I could 
reach the position it was necessary to take up immediately over the li- 
brary. The first window belonged to a spare room, which empty. 
The second and third windows belonged to Laura’s room i tie fourth 
window belonged to Sir Percivals room. The fifth belonged to the 
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Cocmtess’s room. The others, by which it was not necessary for me to 
pass, were the windows of the Count’s dressing-room, of the bath-room, 
and of the second empty spare room. 

No sound reached my ears — the black, blinding darkness of the night 
was all round me when I first stood on the veranda, except at that part 
of it which Madame Fosco’s window overlooked. There, at the very place 
above the library, to which my course was directed — there, I saw a 
gleam of light 1 The Countess was not yet in bed. 

It was too late to draw back ; it was no time to wait. I determined to go 
on at all hazards, and trust for security to my own caution and to the 
darkness of the night. “For Laura’s sakel” I thought to myself, as I took 
the first step forw’ard on the roof, with one hand holding my cloak close 
round me, and the other groping against the wall of the house. It was 
better to brush close by the w^all than to risk striking my feet against the 
flower-pots within a few inches of me, on the other side. 

I passed the dark window of the spare room, trying the leaden loof, at 
each step, with my foot, before I risked resting my weight on it. I passed 
the dark windows of Laura’s room (“God bless her and keep her to- 
night!”). I passed the dark window of Sir Percival’s room. Then I wait- 
ed a moment, knelt down, with my hands to support me; and so crept to 
my position, under the protection of the low wall between the bottom of 
the lighted window and the veranda roof. 

WTien I ventured to look up at the window itself, I found that the top 
of it only was open, and that the blind inside was drawn down. While I 
was looking I saw the shadow of Madame Fosco pass across the white 
field of the blind — then pass slowly back again. Thus far, she could not 
have heard me — or the shadow would surely have stopped at the blind, 
even if she had wanted courage enough to open the window and look out. 

I placed myself sideways against the railing of the veranda; first as- 
certaining, by touching them, the position of the flower-pots on either 
side of me. There was room enough for me to sit between them, and no 
more. The sweet-scented leaves of the flower on my left hand just brushed 
my cheek as I lightly rested my head against the railing. 

The first sounds that reached me from below were caused by the open- 
ing or closing (most probably the latter) of three doors in succession — 
the doors, no doubt, leading into the hall, and into the rooms on each side 
of the library, which the Count had pledged himself to examine. The 
first object that I saw was the red spark again travelling out into the 
night, from under the veranda; moving away towards my window; wait- 
ing a moment, and then returning to the place from which it had set out. 

“The devil take your restlessness! When do you mean to sit down?” 
growled Sir Percival’s voice beneath me. 

“Ouf! how hot it is!” said the Count, sighing and puffing wearily. 

His exclamation was followed by the scraping of the garden chairs on 
the tiled pavement under the veranda — the welcome sound which told 
me they were going to sit close at the window as usual. So far, the chance 
was mine. The clock in the turret struck the quarter to twelve as they 
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settled themselves in their chairs. I heard Madame Fosco through the 
open window, yawning ; and saw her shadow pass once more across the 
white field of the blind. 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival and the Count began talking together below, 
now and then dropping their voices a little lower than usual, but never 
sinking them to a whisper. The strangeness and peril of my situation, the 
dread, which I could not master, of Madame Fosco’s lighted window, 
made it difficult, almost impossible for me, at first, to keep my presence 
of mind and to fix my attention solely on the conversation beneath. For 
some minutes, I could only succeed in gathering the general substance of 
it. I understood the Count to say that the one window alight was his 
wife’s; that the ground-floor of the house was quite clear; and that they 
might now speak to each other without fear of accidents. Sir Percival 
merely answered by upbraiding his friend with having unjustifiably 
slighted his wishes and neglected his interests, all through the day. The 
Count thereupon defended himself by declaring that he had been beset 
by certain troubles and anxieties which had absorbed all his attention, 
and that the only safe time to come to an explanation was a time when 
they could feel certain of being neither interrupted nor overheard. “We 
are at a serious crisis in our affairs, Percival,” he said; “and if w^e are to 
decide on the future at all, we must decide secretly to-night.” 

Thac sentchco of the Count’s was the fi»'st which my attention was 
ready enough to master, exactly as it wras spoken. From this point, with 
certain breaks and interruptions, my whole interest fixed breathlesdy on 
the conversation, and I followed it word for word. 

“Crisis!” re’ ea id Sir Percival. “It's a w^orsc crisis than you think 
for, I can tell 3 

“So I should suppose, from your behaviour for the last day or two,” 
returned the other coolly. “But wait a little. Before we advance to what 
I do not know, let us be quite certain of what I do knowr. Let us first see 
if I am right about the time that is past, before I make any proposal to 
you for the time that is to come.” 

“Stop till I get the brandy and w^ater. Have some yourself.” 

“Thank you, Percival. The cold w^ater with pleasure, a spoon, and the 
basin of sugar. Eau sucree, my friend — nothing more.” 

“Sugar and w^ater for a man of yoiu age! — There! mix your sickly 
mess. You foreigners are all alike.” 

“Now listen, Percival. I will put our position plainly before you, as I 
understand it; and you shall jay if I am right or wrong. You and I both 
came back to this house from the Continent, with our affairs very seri • 
■ously embarrassed ” 

“Cut it short! I wanted some thousands, and you some hundreds — 
and, without the money, wc were both in a fair way to go to the dogs to- 
gether. There’s the situation. Make w^hat you can of it. Go on.” 

“Well, Percival, in your own solid English words, you v inted some 
thousands and I wanted some hundreds; and the only way of getting 
them was for you to raise the money for your own necessity (with a smal ’ 
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margin beyond for my poor little hundreds), by the help of your wife. 
What did I tell you about your wife on our way to England? and what 
did I tell you again, when we had come here, and when I had seen for 
myself the sort of woman Miss Halcombe was?” 

“How should I know? You talked nineteen to the dozen, I suppose, 
just as usual.” 

“I said this: Human ingenuity, my friend, has hitherto only discov- 
ered two ways in which a man can manage a woman. One way is to knock 
her down — a method largely adopted by the brutal lower orders of the 
people, but utterly abhorrent to the refined and educated classes above 
them. The other way ‘(much longer, much more difficult, but, in the end, 
not less certain) is never to accept a provocation at a woman's hands. It 
holds with animals, it holds with children, and it holds with women, who 
are nothing but children grown up. Quiet resolution is the one quality 
the animals, the children, and the women all fail in. If they can once 
shake this superior quality in their master, they get the better of him. 
If they can never succeed in disturbing it, he gets the better of them. I 
said to you. Remember that plain truth, when you want your wife to 
help you to the money. I said. Remember it doubly and trebly in the 
presence of your wife’s sister, Miss Halcombe. Have you remembered it? 
Not once, in all the complications that have twisted themselves about 
us in this house. Every provocation that your wife and her sister could 
offer to you, you instantly accepted from them. Your mad temper lost 
the signature to the deed, lost the ready-money, set Miss Halcombe writ- 
ing to the lawyer for the first time ” 

‘‘First time? Has she written again^’’ 

“Yes; she has written again to-day.” 

A chair fell on the pavement of the veranda — fell with a crash, as if it 
had been kicked down. 

It was well for me that the Count s revelation roused Sir Percival s 
anger as it did. On hearing that I had been once more discovered, I 
started so that the railing against which I leaned cracked again. Had he 
followed me to the inn? Did he infer that I must have given my letters 
to Fanny, when I told him I had none for the post-bag^ Even if it was 
so, how could he have examined the letters, when they had gone straight 
from my hands to the bosom of the girl’s dress ^ 

“Thank your lucky star,” I heard the Count say next, “that you have 
me in the house, to undo the harm as fast as*you do it. Thank your lucky 
star that I said. No, when you were mad enough to talk of turning the 
key to-day on Miss Halcombe, as you turned it, in your mischievous 
folly, on your wife. Wheie are your eyes? Can you look at Miss Hal- 
combe, and not see that she has the foresight and the resolution of a 
man? With that woman for my friend, I would snap these fingers of mine 
at the world. With that woman for my enemy, I, with all my brains and 
experience — I, Fosco, cunning as the devil himself, as you have told me 
a hundred times — I walk, in your English phrase, upon egg-shells! And 
this grand creature — I drink her health in my sugar and water — this 
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grand creature, who stands in the strength of her love and her courage, 
lirm as a rock between us two and that poor, flimsy, pretty blonde wife 
of yours — this magnificent woman, whom I admire with all my soul, 
though I oppose her in yrjur interests and in mine, you drive to extrem- 
ities, as if she was no shtuper and no bolder than the rest of her sex. 
Pe^cival’ Percival’ you deserve to fail, and you have failed.’’ 

There was a pause. I write the villain’s w^ords about myself, because I 
mean lo rcmemlier (hem, because I hope yet for the day when I may 
speak' out once for all in his j)resence, and cast them back, one by one, in 
his teeth. 

Sir Percival was the first to bieak the silence again. 

“Yes, yes, bully and bluster a^^ much as you like,” he said sulkily; 
“the difficulty about the money is not the only difficulty You would be 
for taking strong measures with th'^ women yourself — if you knew as 
much as I do.” 

‘ We will come to that second difficulty all in good time,” rejoined the 
Count. “You may confuse yoursell, Percival, as much as you please, but 
you shall not confu.se me Let the ([ucstion of the money be settled first. 
Il.ue I convinced your obstinacy ''' — have T shown you that your temper 
w'ill not let you help yourself'-’- -or must 1 go back, and (as you put it in 
y(nu dear, straight forwaid Engli.sh) bully and bluster a little morc^” 

“IV h fi s easy enough to grumble at me. Say what is to he done — 
I ha' > a little Jia' ler ” 

“lb It? Pah’ This is what is to be done- you give up all direction in 
the business from lo-night , you leave it, for the future, in my hands 
only I am talkmg to a Practical British man — ha^ Well, Practical, wll 
that do for you^' 

“What do you propose, if I Iea\e it all to you?” 

“ \nswer me first Is it to be in my hands or not’” 

“Say it is 111 your hand«: — v\hat then’' 

“A few* (iiiesiions, Percival, to begin with. I must wait a little, yet, to 
let ciriurnstances guide me, «ind I must know*, in every possible w'ay, 
what those ciicumstances are likely lo be There is no time to lose. I 
have told you already that Miss Halcombe has wTitten to the lawyei to- 
day for the second time.” 

“How* did you find it out’ What did she say’” 

“If I told you, Percival, we should only come back at the end to w^here 
we are now. Enough that I ha\c found it out — and the finding has 
caused that tioublc and anxiety which made me so inacces.sible to you 
all through to-day. Now, lo lefiesh my memory about your affairs — it is 
some time since I talked them over with you. The money has been raised, 
in the absence of your wile's signature, by means of bills at three months 
— raised at a cost that makes my poverty-stricken foreign hair .stand on 
end to think of it’ When the bills are due, is there really and truly no 
earthly way of paying them but by the help of your wife’” 

“None.” 

“What! You have no money at the bankers’’” 
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’ “A few hundreds, when I want as many thousands.” 

“Have you no other security to borrow upon?” 

“Not a shred.” 

“What have you actually got with your wife, at the present moment?” 

“Nothing but the interest of her twenty thousand pounds-^barely 
enough to pay our daily expenses.” 

“What do you expect from your wife?” 

“Three thousand a year, w’hen her uncle dies.” 

“A fine fortune, Percival. What sort of a man is this uncle? Old?” 

“No — neither old nor young.” 

“A good-tempered; freely living man? Married? No — I think my wife 
told me, not married.” 

“Of course not. If he was married, and had a son, Lady Clyde would 
not be next heir to the property. Til tell you what he is. He's a maudlin, 
twaddling, selfish fool, and bores everybody who comes near him about 
the state of his health.” 

“Men of that sort, Percival, live long, and marry malevolently when 
you least expect it. I don’t give you much, my friend, for your chance 
of the three thousand a year. Is there nothing more that comes to you 
from your wife?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Absolutely nothing?” 

“Absolutely nothing — except in case of her death.” 

“Aha! in case of her death.” 

There was another pause. The Count moved fiom the veranda to the 
gravel walk outside. I knew that he had moved, by his voice. “The rain 
has come at last,’’ I heard him say. It had conic. I'he stale of my ckmk 
showed that it had been falling thickly for some little time. 

The Count went back under the veranda — 1 heard the chair creak 
beneath his weight as he sat down in it again. 

“Well, Percival,” 1]^ said; “and, in the case of Lady Clyde’s death, 
what do you get then?” 

“If she leaves no children ” 

“Which she is likely to do?” 

“Which she is not in the least likely to do ” 

“Yes?” 

“Why, then I get her twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Paid down?” 

“Paid down.” 

They were silent once more. As their voices ceased, Madame Fosco’s 
shadow darkened the blind again. Instead of passing this time, it re- 
mained, for a moment, quite still. I saw her fingers steal round the corner 
of the blind, and draw it on one side. The dim white outline of her face, 
looking out straight over me, appeared behind the window. I kept still, 
shrouded from head to foot in my black cloak. The rain, which was fast 
wetting me, dripped over the glass, blurred it, and prevented her from 
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seeing anything. “More rain!” I heard her say to herself. She dropped 
the blind — and I breathed again freely. 

The talk went on below me; the Count resuming it this time. 

“Percival! do you care about your wife?” 

“Fosco! that^s rather a downright question.” 

“I am a downright man; and I repeat it.” 

“Why the devil do you look at me in that way?” 

“You won’t answer me? Well, then; let us say your wife dies before 
the summer is out ” 

“Drop it, Fosco!” 

“Let us say that your wife dies ” 

“Drop it, I tell you’” 

“In that case, you would gain twenty thousand pounds; and you 
would lose ” 

“I should lose the chance of three thousand a year.” 

“The remote chance, Percival — the remote chance only. And you want 
money at once. In your position, the gain is certain — the loss doubtful.” 

“Speak for yourself as well as for me. Some of the money I want has 
been borrowed for you. And if you come to gain, my wife’s death would 
be ten thousand pounds in your wife’s pocket. Sharp as you are, you 
seem to have conveniently forgotten Madame Fosco’s legacy. Don’t look 
at me in th ** way! I won’t have it! What with your looks and your ques- 
tions, upon my soul, you make my flesh creep!” 

“Your flesh? Does flesh mean conscience in English? I speak of your 
wife’s death, as I speak of a possibility. Why not? The respectable law- 
yers who scribble-scrabble your deeds and your wills, look the deaths of 
living people in the face. Do lawyers make your flesh creep? Why should 
I? It is my business to-night, to clear up your position beyond the pos- 
sibility of mistake — and I have now' done it. Here is your position. If 
your wife lives, you pay those bills with her signature to the parchment. 
If your wife dies, you pay them with her death.” 

As he spoke, the light in Madame Fosco’s room was extinguished; 
and the whole second floor of the house was now sunk in darkness. 

“Talk! talk!” grumbled Sir I’ercival. “One would think, to hear you, 
that my wife’s signature to the deed was got already.” 

“You have left the matter in my hands,” retorted the Count; “and I 
have more than two months before me to turn round in. Say no more 
about it, if you please, for the present. When the bills are due, you will 
see for yourself if my ‘talk’ talk!’ is worth something, or if it is not. 
And now, Percival, having done with the money-matters for to-night, I 
can place my attention at your disposal, if you wish to consult me on that 
second difficulty which has mixed itself up with our little embarrass- 
ments, and which has so altered you for the worse, that I hardly know 
you again. Speak, my friend — and pardon me if I shock your fiery na- 
tional tastes by mixing myself a second glass of sugar and water.” 

‘Tt’s very well to say speak,” replied Sir Percival, in a fax more quiet 
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and more polite tone than he had yet adopted; “but it’s not so easy to 
know how to begin.” 

“Shall I help you?” suggested the Count. “Shall I give this private 
difficulty of yours a name? What if 1 call it — Anne Cathcrick?’’ 

“Look here, Fosco, you and I have known each other for a long time; 
and, if you have helped me out of one or two scrapes before this, I have 
done the best I could to help you in return, as far as money would go. We 
have made as many friendly sacrifices, on both sides, as men could; but 
we have had our secrets from each other, of course — haven’t we?” 

“You have had a secret from me, Percival. There is a skeleton in your 
cupboard here at Blackwater Park, that has peeped out, in these last 
few days, at other people besides yourself.” 

“Well, suppose it has. If it doesn’t concern you, you needn’t be curious 
about it, need you?” 

“Do I look curious about it?” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“So! so! my face speaks the truth then? What an immense founda- 
tion of good there must be in the nature of a man who arrives at my age, 
and whose face has not yet lost the habit of speaking the truths — Come, 
Clyde! let us be candid one with the other. This secret of yours has 
sought me: I have not sought it. Let us say I am curious — do you ask 
me, as your old friend, to respect your secret, and to leave it, once for 
all, in your own keeping?’^ 

“Yes — that’s just what I do ask.” 

“Then my curiosity is at an end It dich in me, from this moment ” 

“Do you really mean Ihat^’’ 

“What makes you doubt mc^’ 

“I have had some experience, Fosco, of your roundabout ways and I 
am not so sure that you won t worm it out of me after all.” 

The chair below suddenly creaked again — I felt the trcllis-w^ork pillar 
under me shakt? from top to bottom The Count had started to hi^ feet 
and had struck it with his hand in indignation 

“Percival’ Percival'” he cried passionately, “do you know^ me no bet- 
ter than that? Has all your experience shown you nothing of my charac- 
ter yet? I am a man of the antique type’ T am capable of the most ex- 
alted acts of virtue — w^hen I have the chance of performing them It 
has been the misfortune of my life that I have had few’ chance^ My con- 
ception of friendship is sublime’ Is it my fault that your skeleton has 
peeped out at me^ Why do I confess my curiosity’-^ ’S'ou poor sui^Tlkial 
Englishman, it is to magnify my owm self-control. I could draw^ your 
secret out of you, if I liked, as 1 draw this finger out of the palm of my 
hand — you know I could But you have appealed to my friendship, and 
the duties of friendship are sacred to me See' I trample my ba-^e curi- 
osity under my feet. My exalted sentiments lift me above it. Recognise 
them, Percival! imitate them, Percival! Shake hands — I forgive you.” 

His voice faltered over the last words — faltered, as if he was actually 
shedding tears! 
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Sir Percival confusedly attempted to excuse himself. But the Count 
was too magnanimous to listen to him. 

“No! he said. “When my friend has wounded me, I can pardon him 
without apologies. Tell me, in plain words, do you want my help?” 

“Yes, badly enough.” 

“And you can ask for it without compromising yourself?” 

‘T can try, at any rate ” 

“Try, then.” 

“Well, this is how it stands: — I told you, to-day, that I had done my 
best to find Anne Gather ick, and failed.” 

“Yes; you did.” 

“Fosco’ Tm a lo.il man, if I dont find her.*' 

“Ha! Is it so serious as that'*'” 

A little stream of light travelled out under the veranda and fell over 
the gravel-walk. The Count had taken the lamp from the inner part of 
the room, to see his friend clearly by the light of it. 

“Yes’” he said *'Your face speaks the truth this time. Serious, in- 
deed — as serious as the money matters themselves ” 

“More serious. As true as I sit here, more serious! ” 

The light disappeared again, and the talk went on. 

‘ I showed you the letter to my wife that Anne Catherick hid in the 
sand,” Sir Percival continued “There's no boasting in that letter, Fosco 
— .she etuis know the Secret " 

“Say as little as possible, Percival, in my presence, of the Secret. Does 
she know it from you’**" 

“Xr. foim her mother " 

“T\\o women in possession of your private mind — bad, bad, bad, my 
friend! One question here, before ^^e go any further. The motive of your 
shutting up the daughter in the asylum is now plain enough to me — but 
the manner of her escape is not quite so clear. Do you suspect the people 
in charge of her of closing their eye-, purposely, at the instance of some 
enemy who could afford to m,.l;e it \Aorth their while?" 

“No, she was the best-behaved patient they had — and. like fools, 
they trusted her. She's just mad enough to be shut up, and just sane 
enough to ruin me when she's at large — if you understand that!’’ 

“I do understand it X(nv, IVrcnal, come at once to the point: and 
then I shall know what to do Where is the danger of your position at 
the pirescnt moment •*' 

‘ Anne C'atheiick i. in thl.'^ neighbourhood, and in communication wdth 
Lady Glyde — there s the dangei, plain enough. Who can read the letter 
she hid in the sand, and not see that my wife is in possession of the Se- 
cret, deny it as she nia\ ' 

“One moment, PerciN al If Lady Glyde does know' the Secret, she must 
know also that it is a compromising secret for you. As your w ife, surely 
it is her interest to keep it ’ 

“Is it? I’m coming to that. It might be her interest if she cared two 
straws about me. But I happen to be an encumbrance in the w'ay of an- 
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Other man. She was in love with him, before she married me — she’s in 
love with him now — an infernal vagabond of a drawing-master, named 
Hartright.” 

dear friend! what is there extraordinary in that? They are all 
in love with some other man. Who gets the first of a woihian’s heart? In 
all my experience I have never yet met with the man who was Number 
One. Number Two, sometimes. Number Three, Four, Five, often. Num- 
ber One, never! He exists, of course — but I have not met with him.” 

“Wait! I havenH done yet. Who do you think helped Anne Catherick 
to get the start, when the people from the madhouse were after her? 
Hartright. Who do you think saw her again in Cumberland? Hartright. 
Both times, he spoke to her alone. Stop! don’t interrupt me. The scoun- 
drel’s as sweet on my wife as she is on him. He knows the Secret, and 
she knows the Secret. Once let them both get together again, and it’s 
her interest and his interest to turn their information against me.” 

“Gently, Percival — gently! Are you insensible to the virtue of Lady 
Glyde?” 

“That for the virtue of Lady Glyde! I believe in nothing about her 
but her money. Don’t you see how the case stands? She might be harm- 
less enough by herself; but if she and that vagabond Hartright ” 

“Yes, yes, I see. Where is Mr. Hartright?” • 

“Out of the country. If he means to keep a whole skin on his bones, I 
recommend him not to come back in a hurry.” 

“Are you sure he is out of the country?” 

“Certain. I had him watched from the time he left Cumberland to the 
time he sailed. Oh, I’ve been careful, I can tell you! Anne Catherick 
lived with some people at a farm-house near Limmeridge. I went there, 
myself, after she had given me the slip, and made sure that they knew 
nothing. I gave her mother a form of letter to write to Miss Hal combe, 
exonerating me from any bad motive in putting her under restraint. I’ve 
spent, I’m afraid to say how much, in trying to trace her. And in spite of 
it all, she turns up here, and escapes me on my own property! How do I 
know who else may see her, who else may speak to her? That prying 
scoundrel, Hartright, may come back without my knowing it, and may 
make use of her to-morrow ” 

“Not he, Percival! While I am on the spot, and while that woman is 
in the neighbourhood, I will answer for our laying hands on her before 
Mr. Hartright — even if he does come back. I see! yes, yes, I see! The 
finding of Anne Catherick is the first necessity: make your mind easy 
about the rest. Your wife is here, under your thumb; Miss Halcombe is 
inseparable from her, and is, therefore, under your thumb also; and Mr. 
Hartright is out of the country. This invisible Anne of yours is all we 
have to think of for the present. You have made your inquiries?” 

“Yes. I have been to her mother; I have ransacked the village — and 
all to no purpose.” 

“Is her mother to be depended on?” 

“Yes.” 
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^‘She has told your secret once.*' 

“She won’t tell it again.” 

“Why not? Are her own interests concerned in keeping it, as well as 
yours?” 

“Yes — deeply concerned.” 

“I am glad to hear it, Percival, for your sake. Don’t be discouraged, 
my friend. Our money matters, as I told you, leave me plenty of time to 
turn round in; and / may search for Anne Catherick to-morrow to better 
purpose than you. One last question, before we go to bed.” 

“What is it?” 

“It is this. When I went to the boat-house to tell Lady Clyde that the 
little difficulty of her signature was put off, accident took me there in 
time to see a strange woman parting in a very suspicious manner from 
your wife. But accident did not bring me near enough to see this same 
woman’s face plainly. I must know how to recognise our invisible Anne. 
What is she like^” 

“Like? Come’ I’ll tell you in two words. She’s a sickly likeness of my 
wife.” 

The chair creaked, and the pillar shook once more. The Count was on 
his feet again — this time in astonishment. 

'^^^hat! ! ’ ” he exclaimed eagerly. 

“Fancy my wife, after a bad illness, with a touch of something wrong 
in her head — and there is Anne Catherick for you,” answered Sir Per- 
cival. 

“Are they related to each other?” 

“Nol a bit of it.” 

“And yet, so like?” 

“Yes, so like. What are you laughing about?” 

There was no answx*r, and no sound of any kind. The Count w^as laugh- 
ing in his smooth, silent, internal way 

“What are you laughing about?" reiterated Sir Percival. 

“Perhaps at my own fancies, my good friend. Allow me my Italian hu- 
mour — do I not come of the illustrious nation which invented the ex- 
hibition of Punch? Well, well, well, I shall know’ Anne Catherick when 1 
see her — and so enough fur lo-night. Make your mind easy, Percival. 
Sleep, my son, the sleep of the jUst, and see w^hat I wdll do for you, w’hen 
daylight comes to help us both 1 have my projects and my plans, here 
in my big head. You shall pay those bills and find Anne Catherick — my 
sacred word of honour on it, but you shall! Am I a friend to be treasured 
in the best corner of your heart, or am I not? Am I worth those loans of 
money which you so delicately reminded me of a little while since? What- 
ever you do, .never wound me in my sentiments any more. Recognise 
them, Percival’ imitate them, Percival! I forgive you again, I shake 
hands again. Good-night!” 

Not another w^ord was spoken. I heard the Count close the library 
door. I heard Sir Percival barring up the window-shutters. It had been 
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raining, raining all the time. I was cramped by my position, and chilled 
to the bones. When I first tried to move, the effort was so painful to me, 
that I was obliged to desist. I tried a second time, and succeeded in ris- 
ing to my knees on the wet roof. 

As I crept to the wall, and raised myself against it, I looked back, and 
iaw the window of the Count’s dressing-room gleam into light. My sink- 
ing courage flickered up in me again, and I kept my eyes fixed on his 
window, as I stole my way back, step by step, past the wall of the house. 

The clock struck the quarter after one, when I laid my hands on the 
window-sill ®f my own room. I had seen nothing and heard nothing which 
could lead me to suppose that my retreat had been discovered. 

X 


June 20 th , — Eight o’clock. The sun is shining in a clear sky. I have 
not been near my bed — I have not once closed my weary, wakeful eyes 
From the same window at which I looked out into the darkness of last 
night I look out, now, at the bright stillness of the morning. 

I count the hours that have passed since I escaped to the shelter of this 
room, by my own sensations — and those hours seem like weeks. 

How short a time, and yet how long to me — since 1 sank down in the 
darkness, here, on the floor; drenched to the skin, cramped in every limb, 
cold to the bones, a useless, helpless, panic-stricken creature. 

I hardly know when I roused myself. 1 hardly know when I groped iny 
way back to the bedroom, and lighted the candle, and searched (with a 
strange ignorance, at first, of where to look for them) for dry clothes to 
warm me. The doing of these things is in my mind, but not the time when 
they were done. 

Can I even remember when the chilled, cramped feeling left me, and 
the throbbing heat came in its place? 

Surely it w'as before the sun rose^ Yes, I heard the clock stiike three. 
I remember the time by the sudden brightness and clearness, the feverish 
strain and excitement of all my faculties which came with it. 1 remem- 
ber my resolution to control myself, to wait patiently hour after hour, till 
the chance offered of removing Laura from this horrible place, without 
the danger of immediate discovery and pursuit. I remember the per- 
suasion settling itself in my mind that the words those two men had said 
to each other wo^dd furnish us, not only with our justification for leaving 
the house, but with our weapons of defence against them as well. I recall 
the impulse that awakened in me to preserve those words in writing, ex- 
actly as they were spoken, while the time was my own, and while my 
memory vividly retained them. All this I remember plainly: there is no 
confusion in my head yet. The coming in here from the bedroom, with 
my pen and ink and paper, before sunrise — the sitting down at the wide- 
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ly opened window to p;ct all the air I could to cool me — the ceaseless 
writing, faster and faster, hotter and hotter, driving on more and more 
wakefiilly, all through the dreadful interval before the house was astir 
again — how clearly I recall it, fn)m the beginning by candlelight, to the 
end on the page before this, in the sunshine of the new dayl 

Why do 1 sit here still '* AVhy d(i I weary my hot eyes and my burning 
head by writing more'" Why not lie down and rest myself, and try to 
quench the fever that consumes me, in sleep? 

I dare not attempt it. A fee.r beyond all other fears has got possession 
of me. 1 am afraid of this heat that parches my skin. I am afraid of the 
creeping and throbbing that 1 feel in my head Tf I lie down now, how do 
I know that 1 may have the sense and the strength to rise again? 

Oh, the rain, the ram — the cruel rain that chilled me last night' 

Nine o’clock. Was it nine struck, or eighth Nine, surely^ T am shiver- 
ing again — shivering, from head to foot, in the summer air. Have I been 
sitting here asleep''* I don’t know what I have been doing' 

Oh, my God! am I going to be ilP 

III, at such a time as this! 

r I / head — I am sadly afiaicl of my head I can write, but the lines all 
run toget^ er. 1 see the words. Laura -I can write Laura, and see I wTite 
It. Eight or nine — which was it'-* 

So cold, so cold — oh, that rain la.^t night' — and the strokes of the 
clock, the ^tiokes I can’t count, keep striking in my head 

NOTT. 

[At this place the entry in the Diary ceases to be legible. The two or 
three lines which folknv, contain fragments of words only, mingled with 
blots and scratches of the pen. The l:isi marks on the paper bear some 
resemblance to the hist two letters (L and A ) of the name of Lady Clyde. 

On the next page of the Diary, anotlier entry appears It is in a man’s 
handwTiting, large, bold, and firmly regular, ancl the date is “June the 
2 ist.” It contains these lines — j 

rosi SCRIPT HY \ sinccre friend 

The illness of our excellent Mls^ Ilakoinbc has afforded me the op- 
portunity of enjoying an unexpected intellectual pleasure. 

I refer to the perusal (which 1 have just completed) of this interest- 
ing Diary. 

There are many hundred pages here. T can lay my hand on my heart, 
and declare that every page has charmed, refreshed, delighted me. 

To a man of my sentiments, it is unspeakably gratifying to be able to 
say this. 
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Admirable woman! 

I allude to Miss Halcombe. 

Stupendous effort! 

I refer to the Diary. 

Yes! these pages are amazing. The tact which I find here, the discre- 
tion, the rare courage, the wonderful power of memory, the accurate ob- 
servation of character, the easy grace of style, the charming outburst of 
womanly feeling, have all inexpressibly increased my admiration of this 
sublime creature, of this magnificent Marian. The presentation of my 
own character is masterly in the extreme. I certify, with my whole heart, 
to the fidelity of the portrait. I feel how vivid an impression I must have 
produced to have been painted in such strong, such rich, such massive 
colours as these. I lament afresh the cruel necessity which sets our in- 
terests at variance, and opposes us to each other. Under happier circum- 
stances how worthy I should have been of Miss Halcombe — how worthy 
Miss Halcombe would have been of me. 

The sentiments which animate my heart assure me that tlie lines I 
have just written express a Profound Truth. 

Those sentiments exalt me above all merely personal considerations. I 
bear witness, in the most disinterested manner, to the excellence of the 
stratagem by which this unparalleled woman surprised the private inter- 
view between Percival and myself. Also to the marvellous accuracy of 
her report of the whole conversation from its beginning to its end. 

Those sentiments have induced me to offer to the unimpressionable 
doctor who attends on her my vast knowledge of chemistry, and my 
luminous experience of the more subtle resources which medical and mag- 
netic science have placed at the disposal of mankind. He has hitherto de- 
clined to avail himself of my assistance. Miserable man^ 

Finally, those sentiments dictate the lines — grateful, sympathetic, pa- 
ternal lines — which appear in this place. I close the book. My strict 
sense of propriety restores it (by the hands of my wife) to ils place on 
the writer^s table. Events are hurrying me away. Circumstances are guid- 
ing me to serious issues. Vast perspectives of success unroll themselves 
before my eyes. I accomplish my destiny with a calmness which is terrible 
to myself. Nothing but the homage of my admiration is my own. I de- 
posit it, with respectful tenderness, at the feet of Miss Halcombe. 

I breathe my wishes for her recovery. 

I condole with her on the inevitable failure of every plan that she has 
formed for her sister’s benefit. At the same time, I entreat her to believe 
that the informrMon which I have derived from her Diary will in no re- 
spect help me to contribute to that failure. It simply confirms the plan 
of conduct which I had previously arranged. I have to thank these pages 
for awakening the finest sensibilities in my nature — nothing more. 

To a person of similar sensibility, this simple assertion will explain 
and excuse everything. 

Miss Halcombe is a person of similar sensibility. 

In that persuasion I sign myself, 


Fosco. 



The Story continued by Frederick Fairlie, Esq., oj 
Litnmcridgc House* 

It is the grand misfortune of my life that nobody will let me alone. 

Why — I ask everybody — why worry wc? Nobody answers that ques- 
tion; and nobody lets me alone. Relatives, friends, and strangers all com- 
bine to annoy me. What have I done^ I ask myself, I ask my servant, 
Louis, fifty times a day — what have I done? Neither of us can tell. Most 
extraordinary! 

The last annoyance that has assailed me is the annoyance of being 
called upon to write this Narrative. Is a man in my state of nervous 
wretchedness capable of writing narratives? When I put this extremely 
reasonable objection, I am told that certain very serious events, relating 
to my niece, have happened within my experience; and that I am the fit 
person to describe them on that account. 1 am threatened, if I fail to ex- 
ert myself in the manner required, with consequences w^hich I cannot so 
much as think of, without perfect prostration. There is really no need to 
t^u'»t?n me. Shattered by my miserable health and my family troubles, 
I am incapable of resistance. If you insist, you take your unjust advan- 
tage of me ; and I give way immediately. I will endeavour to remember 
what I can (under protest), and to write what I can (also under pro- 
test) ; and what I can't remember and can’t write, Louis must remember, 
and write for me. He is an ass, but I am an invalid: and we are likely to 
make all sorts of mistakes between us. How humiliating! 

I am told to remember dates. Good Heavens’ I never did such a thing 
in my life — how am 1 to begin now? 

I have asked Louis. He is not quite such an ass as I have hitherto sup- 
posed. He remembers the date of the event, within a week or two— and I 
remember the name of the person. The date was towards the end of June, 
or the beginning of July; and the name (in my opinion a remarkably 
vulgar one) was Fanny. 

At the end of June or the beginning of July, then, I was reclining, in 
my customary state, surrounded by the various objects of Art which 1 
have collected about me to improve the taste of the barbarous people in 
my neighbourhood. That is to say, I had the photographs of my pictures, 
and prints, and coins, and so forth, all about me, which I intend, one of 
these days, to present (the photographs, I mean, if the clumsy English 
language will let me mean anything) — to present to the Institution at 
Carlisle (horrid place), with a view to improving the tastes of the Mem- 
bers (Goths and Vandals to a man). It might be supposed that a gentle- 
man who was in course of conferring a great national benefit on his coun- 

♦Thc manner in which Mr Fairlie’s Narrative, and other Narratives that are 
shortly to follow it, were originally obtained, forms the subject of an explanation 
which will appear at* a later period. 
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trymen, was the last gentleman in the world to be unfeelingly worried 
about private difficulties and family affairs. Quite a mistake, I assure 
you, in my case. 

However, there I was, reclining, with my art-treasures about me, and 
wanting a quiet morning. Because I wanted a quiet morning, of course 
Louis came in. It was perfectly natural that I should inquire what the 
deuce he meant by making his appearance when I had not rung my bell. 
I seldom swear — it is such an ungentlemanlike habit — but when Louis 
answered by a grin, I think it was also perfectly natural that I should 
damn him for grinning. At any rate, I did. 

This rigorous mode of treatment, I have observed, invariably brings 
persons in the lower class of life, to their senses. It brought Louis to his 
senses. He was so obliging as to leave off grinning, and inform me that 
a Young Person was outside, wanting to see me. He added twith the 
odious talkativeness of servants) that her name was Fanny. 

'‘Who is Fanny?” 

“Lady Clyde’s maid, sir.” 

“What does Lady Clyde’s maid want with we?” 

“A letter, sir ” 

“Take it.” 

“She refuses to give it anyone but you, sir.” 

“W'ho sends the letter?” 

“Miss Halcombe, sir.” 

The moment I heard Miss Halcombe s name, I gave up. It is a hal)it 
of mine always to give up to Miss Halcombe. 1 find, by experience, that 
it saves noise. I gave up on thi^ occasion Dear ]\IarianI 

‘*Let Lady Clyde s maid come in, Louis Stop' Do her shoes creak'-'" 

I was obliged to a.sk the question. Creaking shot s invariably upset nu‘ 
for the day. I was resigned to st*e the Young Pei son, but I was not le- 
signed to let the Young IVrson s shoes upset me. There is a limit even lo 
my endurance-. 

Louis affirmed distinctly that her shoes weie lo be depended ufion I 
waved my hand. He introdiKed her. Is it necessary to say that she ex- 
pressed her sense of embarrassment by shutting up her mouth and breath- 
ing through her nose^ To the student of female human nature in the 
lower orders, surely not. 

Let me do the girl justice. Her shoes did not creak. But why do Young 
Persons in service all perspire at the hands? Why have they all got fat 
noses, and hard cheeks? And why are their faces so sadly unfinished, es- 
pecially about the corners of the eyelids^ 1 am not strong enough to think 
deeply myself, on any subject, but I appeal to professional men who are. 
Why have we no variety in our breed of Young Persons^ 

“You have a letter for me, from Miss Halcombe? Put it down on the 
table, please; and don’t upset anything. How is Miss Halcombe?” 

“Very well, thank you, sir.” 

“And Lady Clyde?” 

I received no answer. The Young Person’s face became more unfinished 
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tlian ever; and I think she began to cry. I certainly saw something moist 
(ibout her eyes. Tears or perspiration? Louis (whom I have just con- 
sulted) is inclined to think, tears. He is in her class of life; and he ought 
to know best. Let us say, tears. 

Kxcept when the refining process of Art judiciously removes from them 
all resemblance to Nature, I distinctly object to tears. Tears are scien- 
tifically described as a Secretion. I can understand that a secretion may 
be healthy or unhealthy, but I cannot see the interest of a secretion from 
a sentimental point of view. Perhaps my own secretions being all wrong 
together, 1 am a little prejudiced on the subject. No matter. I behaved, 
on this occasion, with all possible propriety and feeling. I closed my eyes, 
and said to Louis — 

“Endeavour to ascertain what she means ” 

Louis endeavoured, and the Young Person endeavoured. They suc- 
ceeded in confusing each other to such an extent that I am bound in 
common gratitude to say, they really amused me. 1 think I shall send 
for them again, when 1 am in low^ spirits 1 have just mentioned this idea 
to Louis. Strange to say, it seems to make him uncomfortable. Poor 
devil 1 

Surely I am not expected to repeat my niece^s maid’s explanation of 
her tears, interpreted in the English of my Swiss valet ^ The thing is 
nnriiitsliv impossible. I can give my own impressions and feelings per- 
haps. Will that do as well'' Please say, Yes. 

My idea is that she began by telling me (through Louis) that her 
master had dismissed her from her mistress's service. (Observe, through- 
out, the ‘■.ra ige irrelevancy of the Young Person Was it my fault that 
she had lo^t her place?) On her dismissal, she had gone to the inn to 
sleep. (/ don’t keep the inn — why mention it to me?) Between six o’clock 
and seven, Miss Halcombe had come to say good-bye, and had given her 
two letters, one for me and one for a gentleman in London. (7 am not a 
gentleman in London — hang the gentleman in London!) She had care- 
fully put the two letters into ht» bosom (what have I to do with her 
bosom ^) , she had been very unhappy, when Miss Halcombe had gone 
away again, she had not had the heart to put bit or drop between her 
lips till it was near bedtime, and then, when it was close on nine o'clock, 
she had thought she should like a cup of tea. (.\m I responsible for any 
of these vulgar fluctuations, which begin with unhappiness and end with 
tea?) Just as she was wanning the pot (I give the words on the authority 
of Louis, who says he knows wliat they mean, and wishes to explain, but 
I snub him on principle)— just as she w^as w'arming the pot, the door 
opened, and she was stntck oj a heap (her own words again, and perfectly 
unintelligible, t'^is time, to Louis, as wtII as to myself) by the appear- 
ance, in the inn parlour, of her ladyship, the Countess. I give my niece’s 
maid’s description of my sister ^ title with a sense of the highest relish. 
My poor dear sister is a'tiresome woman who married ' foreigner. To re- 
sume: the door opened, her ladyship, the Countess, appeared in the par- 
lour, and the Young Person was struck of a heap. Most remarkable! 
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I must really rest a little before I can get on any further. When I have 
reclined for a few minutes, with my eyes closed, and when Louis has re* 
freshed my poor aching temples with a little eau-de-cologne, I may be 
able to proceed. 

Her ladyship, the Countess 

No. I am able to proceed, but not to sit up. I will recline, and dic- 
tate. Louis has a horrid accent; but he knows the language, and can 
write. How very convenient! 

Her ladyship, the Countess, explained her unexpected appearance at 
the inn by telling Fanny that she had come to bring one or two little 
messages which Miss H^combe, in her hurry, had forgotten. The Young 
Person thereupon waited anxiously to hear what the messages were; but 
the Countess seemed disinclined to mention them (so like my sister's 
tiresome way!), until Fanny had had her tea. Her ladyship was sur- 
prisingly kind and thoughtful about it (extremely unlike my sister), and 
said, “I am sure, my poor girl, you ipust want your tea. We can let the 
messages wait till afterwards. Come, come, if nothing else will put you 
at your ease. I’ll make the tea, and have a cup with you.” I think those 
were the words, as reported excitably, in my presence, by the Young Per- 
son, At any rate, the Countess insisted on making the tea, and carried 
her ridiculous ostentation of humility so far as to take one cup herself, 
and to insist on the girl’s taking the other. The girl drank the tea; and, 
according to her own account, solemnised the extraordinary occasion, 
five minutes afterwards, by fainting dead away, for the first time in her 
life. Here again, I use her own words. Louis thinks they were accom- 
panied by an increased secretion of tears. I can’t say, myself. The effort 
of listening being quite as much as I could manage, my eyes were closed. 

Where did I leave off? Ah, yes — ^she fainted, after drinking a cup of 
tea with the Countess: a proceeding which might have interested me, if 
I had been her medical man; but, being nothing of the sort, I felt bored 
by hearing of it, nothing more. When she came to herself, in half an 
hour’s time, she was on the sofa, and nobody was with her but the land- 
lady. The Countess, finding it too late to remain any longer at the inn, 
had gone away as soon as the girl showed signs of recovering; and the 
landlady had been good enough to help her upstairs to bed. 

Left by herself, she had felt in her bosom (I regret the necessity of re- 
ferring to this part of the subject a second time), and had found the two 
letters there, quite safe, but strangely crumpled. She had been giddy in 
the night; but had got up well enough to travel in the morning. She had 
put the letter addressed to that obtrusive stranger, the gentleman in Lon- 
don, into the post, and had now delivered the other letter into my hands, 
as she was told. This was the plain truth; and, though she could not 
blame herself for any intentional neglect, she was sadly troubled in her 
mind, and sadly in want of a word of advice. At this point, Louis thinks 
the secretions appeared again. Perhaps they did; but it is of infinitely 
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greater importance to mention that, at this point also, I lost my patience, 
opened my eyes, and interfered. 

“What is the purport of all this?” I inquired. 

My niece’s irrelevant maid stared, and stood speechless. 

“Endeavour to explain,” I said to my servant. “Translate me, Louis.’^ 

Louis endeavoured, and translated. In other words, he descended im- 
mediately into a bottomless pit of confusion; and the Young Person fol- 
lowed him down. I really don’t know when I have been so amused. I left 
them at the bottom of the pit as long as they diverted me. When they 
ceased to divert me, I exerted my intelligence, and pulled them up again* 

It is unnecessary to say that my interference enabled me, in due course 
of time, to ascertain the purport of the Young Person’s remarks. 

I discovered that she was uneasy in her mind, because the train of 
events that she had just described to me, had prevented her from re- 
ceiving those supplementary messages which Miss Halcombe had in- 
trusted to the Countess to deliver. She was afraid the messages might 
have been of great importance to her mistress’s interests. Her dread of 
Sir Percival had deterred her from going to Blackwater Park late at night 
to inquire about them; and Miss Halcombe’s own directions to her, on 
no account to miss the train in the morning, had prevented her from wait- 
ing at the inn next day. She was most anxious that the misfortune of her 
fainting-ht should not lead to the second misfortune of making her mis- 
tress think her neglectful, and she would humbly beg to ask me whether 
I would advise her to write her explanations and excuses to Miss Hal- 
combe, requesting to receive the messages by letter, if it was not too late. 
I make apologies for this extremely prosy paragraph. I have been 
ordered to write it. There are people, unaccountable as it may appear, 
w'ho actually take more interest in what my niece’s maid said to me on 
this occasion, than in what I said to my niece s maid. Amusing pervers- 
ity’ 

“I should feel very much obliged to you, sir, if you would kindly tell 
me w^hat I had better do,’’ remarked the Young Person. 

“Let things stop as they are,” 1 said, adapting my language to my lis- 
tener. “/ invariably let things stop as they are. Y'es. Is that all?’’ 

“If you think it would be a liberty in me, sir, to write, of course I 
wouldn’t venture to do so But I am so very anxious to do all I can to 
serve my mistress faithfully " 

People in the lower class of life never know when or how to go out of a 
room. They invariably require to be helped out by their betters. I thought 
it high time to help the Young Person out. I did it wdth tw'o judicious 
words — 

“Good-mornii g! ’’ 

Something, outside or inside this singular girl, suddenly creaked. Louis, 
who was looking at her (\^lllch I was not), says she creaked when she 
curtseyed. Curious! Was it her shoes, her stays, or \er bones? Louis* 
thinks it was her stays. Most extraordinary! 
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As soon as I was left by myself, I had a little nap — I really wanted it. 
When I awoke again, I noticed dear Marian’s letter. If I had had the 
least idea of what it contained I should certainly not have attempted to 
open it. Being, unfortunately for myself, quite innocent of all suspicion, 
I read the letter. It immediately upset me for the day. 

I am, by nature, one of the most easy-tempered creatures that ever 
lived — I make allowances for everybody, and I take offence at nothing. 
But, as I have before remarked, there are limits to my endurance. I laid 
down Marian’s letter, and felt myself — ^justly felt myself — an injured 
man. » 

I am about to make a remark. It is, of course, applicable to the very 
serious matter now under notice — or I should not allow it to appear in 
this place. 

Nothing, in my opinion, sets the odious selfishness of mankind in such 
a repulsively vivid light as the treatment, in all classes of Society, which 
the Single people receive at the hands of the Married people. When you 
have once shown yourself too considerate and self-denying to add a fam- 
ily of your own to an already overcrowded population, you are vindic- 
tively marked out by your married friends, who have no similar con- 
sideration and no similar self-denial, as the recipient of half their con- 
jugal troubles, and the born friend of all their children. Husbands and 
wives talk of the cares of matrimony; and bachelors and spinsters bear 
them. Take my own case. I considerately remain single; and my poor 
dear brother, Philip, inconsiderately marries. What does he do when he 
dies? He leaves his daughter to me. She is a sweet girl. She is also a 
dreadful responsibility. Why lay her on my shoulders? Because I am 
bound, in the harmless character of a single man, to relieve my married 
connections of all their own troubles. I do my best with my brother’s re- 
sponsibility; I marry my niece, with infinite fuss and difficulty, to the 
man her father wanted her to marry. She and her husband disagree, and 
unpleasant consequences follow. What does she do with those conse- 
quences? She transfers them to me. Why transfer them to me} Because 
I am bound, in the harmless character of a single man, to relieve my mar- 
ried connections of all their own troubles. Poor single people! Poor hu- 
man nature! 

It is quite unnecessary to say that Marian’s letter threatened me. 
Everybody threatens me. All sorts of horrors were to fall on my devoted 
head, if I hesitated to turn Limmeridge House into an asylum for my 
niece and her misfortunes. I did hesitate, nevertheless. 

I have mentioned that my usual course, hitherto, had been to submit 
to dear Marian, and save noise. But, on this occasion, the consequences 
involved in her extremely inconsiderate proposal were of a nature to 
make me pause. If I opened Limmeridge House as an asylum to Lady 
Clyde, what security had I against Sir Percival’s Clyde's following her 
here, in a state of violent resentment against me for harbouring his wife? 
I saw such a perfect labyrinth of troubles involved in this proceeding, 
that I determined to feel my ground, as it were. I wrote, therefore, to dear 
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Marian, to beg (as she had no husband to lay claim to her) that she 
would come here by herself, first, and talk the matter over with me. If 
she could answer my objections to my own perfect satisfaction, then I 
assured her that I would receive our sweet Laura with the greatest pleas- 
ure — but not otherwise. 

I felt, of course, at the time, that this temporising, on my part, would 
probably end in bringing Marian here in a state of virtuous indignation, 
banging doors. But then, the other course of proceeding might end in 
bringing Sir Percival here in a state of virtuous indignation, banging 
doors also, and of the two indignations and bangings, I preferred 
Marianas — because I was used to her Accordingly, I despatched the let- 
ter by return of post. It gained me time, at all events — and, O dear me! 
what a point that was to Ijegin with 

WTien I am totally prostrated (did I mention that I was totally pros- 
trated by Marian’s letter'''), it always takes me three days to get up 
again. I was very unreasonable — I expected three days of quiet. Of 
course I didn’t get them. 

The third day’s post brought me a most impertinent letter from a 
pel son \^ith whom I was totally unacquainted He described himself as 
the acting partner of our man of business — our dear, pig-headed old Gil- 
nv' c and he informed me that he had lately received, by the post, a let- 
tei addressed to him in Miss Halcombc s handwriting. On opening the 
envelope he had discovered, to hi> astonishment, that it contained noth- 
ing but a blank sheet of notepaper. Th\< circumstance appeared to him 
so susj)icious (as suggesting t(» his re^tle^^ legal mind that the letter had 
been tampered with ) that he had at onte wiitten to Miss Halcombe, and 
had leceived no answer by return of pcjsl In this difnciilty, instead of 
acting like a sensible man and letting things take then proper couise, his 
next tibsuul proceeding, on his own shiiwing, wais to pester mr, by writ- 
ing to inquire if I knew ain thing about it What the deuce should I 
know about it'' W’hy idarm juf well as him'^eit'' I wrote back to that 
effect. It was one of my keenest letter^. 1 ha\e produced nothing with a 
shaiper epistnlaiy edge to it since 1 tendered hi*^ dismis>al in wilting to 
that extremely tioublesome peison, ^Ir Walter Ilartright. 

My letter produced it', effect 1 heard nothing inoie from the lawyer. 

This perha[)s was not altog(‘thei surprising. But it w*as certainly a re- 
markable circumstame that r»> seioiicl letter leached me from ^Marian, 
and that no warning ‘^igns aj^iicared of her arrival. Her unexpected ab- 
sence did me amazing good It was so very soothing and pleasant to in- 
fer (as T did, of couise) that my married connections had made it up 
again. Five days of undisturbed tranquillity, of delicious single-blessed- 
ness, ciuite restoicd me. On the sixth day, I felt strong enough to send 
for my photographer, and to ‘^et him at wwk again on the presentation 
copies of my art treasures, with a view, as I have alrerdy mentioned, to 
the improvement of taste in this barbarous neighboumood. I had just 
dismissed him to his workshop, and had just begun coquetting with my 
coins, when Louis suddenly made his appearance with a card in his hand. 
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“Another Young Person?” I said. “I won’t see her. In my state of 
health, Young Persons disagree with me. Not at home.” 

“It is a gentleman this time, sir.” 

A gentleman of course made a difference. I looked at the card. 

Gracious Heaven! my tiresome sister’s foreign husband. Count Fosco. 

Is it necessary to say what my first impression was, when I looked at 
my visitors card? Surely not. My sister having married a foreigner, 
there was but one impression that any man in his senses could possibly 
feel. Of course the Count had come to borrow money of me. 

“Louis,” t said, “do you think he would go away if you gave him five 
shillings?” 

Louis looked quite shocked. He surprised me inexpressibly by declar- 
ing that my sister’s foreign husband was dressed superbly, and looked 
the picture of prosperity. Under these circumstances, my first impression 
altered to a certain extent. I now took it for granted that the Count had 
matrimonial difficulties of his own to contend with, and that he had come, 
like the rest of the family, to cast them all on my shoulders. 

“Did he mention his business?” I asked. 

“Count Fosco said he had come here, sir, because Miss Halcombe was 
unable to leave Blackwater Park.” 

Fresh troubles, apparently. Not exactly his own, as I had supposed, 
but dear Marian's. Troubles, any way. O dear! 

“Show him in,” I said resignedly. 

The Count s first appearance really startled me. He was such an 
alarmingly large person, that I quite trembled. I felt certain that he 
would shake the floor, and knock down my art-treasures. He did neither 
the one nor the other. He was refreshingly dressed in summer costume; 
his manner was delightfully self-possessed and quiet — he had a charming 
smile. My first impression of him was highly favourable. It is not credit- 
able to my penetration — as the sequel will show — to acknowledge this; 
but I am a naturally candid man, and I do acknowledge it, notwithstand- 
ing. 

“Allow me to present myself, Mr. Fairlie,” he said. “I come from 
Blackwater Park, and I have the honour and the happiness of being 
Madame Fosco’s husband. Let me take my first, and last, advantage of 
that circumstance, by entreating you not to make a stranger of me. I beg 
you will not disturb yourself — I beg you will not move." 

“You are very good,” I replied. “I wish I was strong enough to get up. 
Charmed to see vou at Limmeridge. Please take a chair.” 

“I am afraid you are suffering to-day,” said the Count. 

“As usual,” I said. “I am nothing but a bundle of nerves dressed up 
to look like a man.” 

“I have studied many subjects in my time,” remarked this sympa- 
thetic person. “Among others the inexhaustible subject of nerves. May 
I make a suggestion, at once the simplest and the most profound? Will 
you let me alter the light in your room?” 
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‘‘Certainly — if you will be so very kind as not to let any of it in on 
me.” 

He walked to the window. Such a contrast to dear Marian! so ex- 
tremely considerate in all his movements! 

“Light,” he said, in that delightfully confidential tone which is so 
soothing to an invalid, “is the first essential. Light stimulates, nourishes, 
preserves. You can no more do without it, Mr. Fairlie, than if you were a 
flower. Observe. Here, where you sit, I close the shutters, to compose you. 
There, where you do not sit, I draw up the blind and let in the invigorat- 
ing sun. Admit the light into your room, if you cannot bear it on your- 
self. Light, sir, is the grand decree of Providence. You accept Providence 
with your own restrictions. Accept light — on the same terms.” 

I thought this very convincing and attentive. He had taken me in — 
up to that point about the light, he had certainly taken me in. 

“You see me confused,’’ he said, returning to his place — “on my word 
of honour, Mr. Fairlie, you sec me confused in your presence.” 

“Shocked to hear it. I am sure. May I inquire why?*’ 

“Sir, can I enter this room (where you sit a sufferer) , and see you sur- 
rounded by these admirable objects of Art, without discovering that you 
are a man w'hose feelings are acutely impre>sionable, whose sympathies 
yrr perpetually alive? Tell me, can I do ihis^-'*’ 

If 1 had been strong enough to sit up in my chair, I should of course 
have bowled. Not being strong enough, I smiled my acknowledgments in- 
stead. It did just as w’ell, we both understood one another. 

“Pray folhnv my train of thought,” continued the Count. “I sit here, 
a man ol reiined sympathies myself, in the presence of another man of 
refined sympathies also. I am conscious of a terrible necessity for la- 
cerating those sympathies by referring to dcunestic events of a very mel- 
ancholy kind \Miat is the inevitable consequence^ T have done myself 
the honour of pointing it out to you already I sit confused." 

Was it at this point that I began to suspect he was going to bore me? I 
rather think it was. 

“Is it absolutely necessan to leiei to these unpleasant matters^” I 
inquired. “In our homely lOnglish phrase, Count Fosco, won't they 
keep?” 

The Count, with the most alainnng solemnity, sighed and shook his 
head. 

“Must I really hear them^’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders (it was the first foreign thing he had done, 
since he had been in the room), and looked at me in an unple:isantly 
penetrating manner. My instincts told me that I had better close my 
eyes. I obeyed niy instincts. 

“Please break it gently," I pleaded. “Anybody dead?" 

“Dead!” cried the Count, with unnecessary foreig"^ fierceness. “Mr. 
Fairlie! your national composure terrifies me. In the name of Heaven, 
what have I said, or done, to make you think me the messenger of 
death?*” 
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‘Tray accept my apologies/’ I answered. “You have said and done 
nothing. T make it a rule, in these distressing cases, always to anticipate 
the worst. It breaks the blow, by meeting it half-way, and so on. Inex- 
pressibly relieved, I am sure, to hear that nobody is dead. Anybody ill?” 

I opened my eyes, and looked at him. Was he very yellow, when he 
came in? or had he turned very yellow, in the last minute or two? I 
really can’t say, and 1 can’t ask Louis, because he was not in the room 
at the time. 

“Anybody ill?” I repeated, observing that my national composure still 
appeared to affect him. 

“That is part of my bad news, Mr. Fairlie. Yes. Somebody is ill.” 

“Grieved, I am sure. Which of them is it?” 

“To my profound sorrow, Miss Halcombe. Perhaps you w'ere in some 
degree prepared to hear this? Perhaps, when you found that Miss Ilal- 
combe did not come here by herself, as you proposed, and did not write 
a second time, your affectionate anxiety may have made you fear that 
she was ill?” 

I have no doubt my affectionate anxiety had led to that melancholy 
apprehension, at some time or other, but, at the moment, my wretched 
memory entirely faded to remind me of the circumstance. However, I 
said Yes, in justice to myself. I was much shocked. It was so \ery un- 
characteristic of such a robust person as dear Marian to be ill, that T 
could only suppose she had met with an accident. A horse, or a false stej) 
on the stairs, or something of that sort. 

“Is it serious?” I asked. 

“Serious — beyond a doubt,” he replied. “Dangerous — I hope and 
trust not. Miss Halcombe unhappily exposed herself to be wetted through 
by a heavy rain. The cold that followed was of an aggravated kind , and it 
has now brought wdth it the worst consequence — Fever." 

When I heard the word. Fever, and w^hen I remembered, at the same 
moment, that the unscrupulous person who wxis now addressing me had 
just come from Blackwater Park, I thought J should have fainted on the 
spot. 

“Good God'” I .said. “Is it infectious’''” 

“Not at present,’’ he answered, with detestable composure. “It may 
turn to infection — but no such deplorable complication had taken place 
when I left Blackwater Park. 1 have felt the deepest interest in the case, 
Mr. Fairlie — I have endeavoured to assist the regular medical attendant 
in watching it — accept my personal assurances of the uninfectious nature 
of. the fever, wh n I last saw it.” 

Accept his assurances! I never was further from accepting anything 
in my life. I would not have believed him on his oath. He was too yellow 
to be believed. He looked like a walking-West-Indian-epidemic. He was 
big enough to carry typhus by the ton, and to dye the very carpet he 
walked on with scarlet fever. In certain emergencies, my mind is re- 
markably soon made up. I instantly determined to get rid of him. 

“You will kindly excuse an invalid,” I said, “but long conferences of 
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any kind invariably upset me. May I beg to know exactly what the ob- 
ject is to which I am indebted for the honour of your visit?'’ 

I fervently hoped that this remarkably broad hint would throw him off 
his balance — confuse him — reduce him to polite apologies — in short, get 
him out of the room. On the contrary, it only settled him in his chair. He 
became additionally solemn and dignified and confidential. He held up 
two of his horrid fingers, and gave me another of his unpleasantly pene- 
trating looks. What was I to do? I was not strong enough to quarrel with 
him. Conceive my situation, if you please. Is language adequate to de- 
scribe it? I think not. 

“The objects of my visit," he went on, quite irrepressibly, “are num* 
bered on my fingers. They are two. First, I come to bear my testimony, 
with profound sorrow, to the lamentable disagreements between Sir Per- 
cival and Lady Clyde. I am Sir Percival’s oldest friend; I am related to 
Lady Clyde by marriage; I am an eye-witness of all that has happened at 
Blackwater Park. In those three capacities I speak with authority, with 
confidence, with honourable regret. Sir’ 1 inform you, as the head of Lady 
Clyde's family, that Miss Halcombe has exaggerated nothing in the let- 
ter which she wrote to your address. I affirm that the remedy which that 
admirable lady has proposed, is the only remedy that will spare you the 
h^ ; . o'*:, of public scandal. A temporary separation between husband and 
wife is the one pieaceable solution of tliis difficulty. Part them for the 
present; and when all causes of irritation are removed, I, who have now 
the honour of addressing you — I will undertake to bring Sir Percival tc 
reason. Lady Clyde is innocent, Lady Clyde is injured; but — follow my 
thought here' — she is, on that very account (I say it with shame), the 
cause of irritation while she remains under her husband’s roof. No other 
house can receive her with propriety but yours I invite you to open iti" 

Cool. Here was a matrimonial hailstorm pouring in the South of Eng- 
land; and I was invited, by a man with fever in every fold of his coat, 
to come out from the North of England, and take my share of the pelt- 
ing. 1 tried to put the point forcibly, just as I have put it here. Tli^ Count 
deliberately low’ered one of his horrid fingers, kept the other up: and 
went on — rode over me, as it were, without even the common coachman- 
like attention of crying ‘‘Hi' " before he knocked me down. 

“Follow my thought once more, if you please," he resumed. “My first 
object you have heard. My s»''cond object in coming to this house is to 
do what Miss Halcombe s illncbS has prevented her from doing for her- 
self. My large experience is consulted on all difficult matters at Black- 
water Park, and my friendly ad\ice was requested on the interesting sub- 
ject of your letter to ]\Iirs Halcombe. I understood at once — for my sym- 
pathies are your sympathies — why you washed to see her here, before you 
pledged yourself to inviting Lady Clyde. You are most right, sir, in 
hesitating to receive the wife, until you are quite certain that the hus- 
band will not exert his authority to reclaim her. I agiee to that. I also 
agree that such delicate explanations as this difficulty involves, are not 
expla’-ations which can be properly disposed of by writing only. My 
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presence here (to my own great inconvenience) is the proof that I speak 
sincerely. As for the explanations themselves, I — Fosco — I who know Sir 
Percival much better than Miss Halcombe knows him, affirm to you, on 
my honour and my word, that he will not come near this house, or at- 
tempt to communicate with this house, while his wife is living in it. His 
affairs are embarrassed. Offer him his freedom, by means of the absence 
of Lady Clyde. I promise you he will take his freedom, and go back to 
the Continent, at the earliest moment when he can get away. Is this clear 
to you as crystal? Yes, it is. Have you questions to address to me? Be it 
so; I am here* to answer. Ask, Mr. Fairlie — oblige me by asking, to your 
heart’s content.” 

He had said so much already in spite of me; and he looked so dread- 
fully capable of saying a great deal more, also in spite of me, that I de- 
clined his amiable invitation, in pure self-defence. 

“Many thanks,” I replied. “I am sinking fast. In my state of health I 
must take things for granted. Allow me to do so on this occasion. We 
quite understand each other. Yes. Much obliged, I am sure, for your 
kind interference. If I ever get better, and ever have a second opportun- 
ity of improving our acquaintance ” 

He got up. I thought he was going. No. More talk; more time for the 
development of infectious influences — in my room, too; remember that, 
in my room! 

“One moment yet,” he said; “one moment, before I take my leave. I 
ask permission, at parting, to impress on you an urgent necessity. It is 
this, sir! You must not think of waiting till Miss Halcombe recovers, be- 
fore you receive Lady Clyde. Miss H^combe has the attendance of the 
doctor, of the housekeeper at Blackwater Park, and of an experienced 
nurse as well — three persons for whose capacity and devotion I answer 
with my life. I tell you that. I tell you also, that the anxiety and alarm 
of her sister sjllness has already affected the health and spirits of Lady 
Clyde, and has made her totally unfit to be of use in the sick-room. Her 
position with her husband grows more and more deplorable and dan- 
gerous every day. If you leave her any longer at Blackwater Park, you do 
nothing whatever to hasten her sister’s recovery, and, at the same time, 
you risk the public scandal, which you, and I, and all of us, are bound, 
in the sacred interests of the Family, to avoid. With all my soul, I advise 
you to remove the serious responsibility of delay from your own 
shoulders, by writing to Lady Clyde to come here at once. Do your af- 
fectionate, your honourable, your inevitable duty; and, whatever hap- 
pens in the futur , no one can lay the blame on you, I speak from my 
large experience, I offer my friendly advice. Is it accepted — Yes, or 
No?” 

I looked at him — merely looked at him — with my sense of his amaz- 
ing assurance, and my dawning resolution to ring for Louis, and have him 
shown out of the room, expressed in every line of my face. It is per- 
fectly incredible, but quite true, that my face did not appear to produce 
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the slightest impression on him. Born without nerves — evidently, bom 
without nerves. 

“You hesitate?’' he said. “Mr. Fairlie! I understand that hesitation! 
You object — see, sir, how my sympathies look straight down into your 
thoughts!— you object that Lady Clyde is not in health and not in spirits 
to take the long journey from Hampshire to this place, by herself. Her 
own maid is removed from her, as you know; and, of other servants fit 
to travel with her, from one end of England to another, there are none at 
Blackwater Park. You object, again, that she cannot comfortably stop 
and rest in London, on her way here, because she cannot comfortably go 
alone to a public hotel where she is a total stranger. In one breath, I 
grant both objections — in another breath, I remove them. Follow me, if 
you please, for the last time. It was my intention, when I returned to 
England with Sir Percival, to settle myself in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. That purpose has just been happily accomplished. I have taken, for 
six months, a little furnished house, in the quarter called St. John’s 
Wood. Be so obliging as to keep this fact in your mind; and observe the 
programme I now propose. Lady Clyde travels to London (a short 
journey) — I myself meet her at the station — I take her to rest and sleep 
at my house, which is also the house of her aunt — when she is restored, I 
esc'^^t her to the station again — she travels to this place, and her own 
maid {who is now under your roof) leceives her at the carriage door. 
Here is comfort consulted, here are the interests of propriety consulted; 
here is your own duty — duty of hospitality, sympathy, protection, to an 
unhappy ladv in need of all three — smoothed and made easy, from the 
beginnip', to the end. I cordially invite you, sir, to second my efforts in 
the sacred interests of the Family. I seriously advLse you to write, by my 
hands, offering the hospitality of your house (and heart), and the hos- 
pitality of my house (and heart), to that injured and unfortunate lady 
whose cause I plead to-day.” 

He waved his horrid hand at me; he struck his infectious breast; he 
addressed me oratorically — as if i was laid up in the House of C ommons. 
It was high time to take a desperate course of some sort. It was also high 
time to send for Louis, and adopt the precaution of fumigating the room. 

In this trying emergency, an idea occurred to me — an inestimable idea, 
which, so to speak, killed two intrtsive birds with one stone. I determined 
to get rid of the Count s tire.some eloquence, and of Lady Clyde’s tire- 
some troubles, by complying with this odious foreigner’s request, and 
writing the letter at once. There was not the least danger of the invita- 
tion being accepted, for there was not the least chance that Laura would 
consent to leave Blackwater Park, while Marian was lying there ill. How 
this charmingl} convenient obstacle could have escaped the officious 
penetration of the Count, it was impossible to conceive — but it had es- 
caped him. My dread that he might yet discover it, if I allowed him any 
more time to think, stimulated me to such an amaz’ g degree, that I 
struggled into a sitting position; seized, really seized, the writing ma- 
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terials by my side ; and produced the letter as rapidly as if I had been a 
common clerk in an office. “Dearest Laura, Please come, whenever you 
like. Break the journey by sleeping in London at your aunt's house. 
Grieved to hear of dear Marian’s illness. Ever affectionately yours.” I 
handed these lines, at arm's length, to the Count — I sank back in my 
chair — I said, “Excuse me; I am entirely prostrated; I can do no more. 
Will you rest and lunch downstairs? Love to all, and sympathy, and so 
on. Cac?rf-morning.” 

He made another speech — the man was absolutely inexhaustible. I 
closed my eyes; I endeavoured to hear as little as possible. In spite of my 
endeavours, I* was obliged to hear a great deal. My sister’s endless hus- 
band congratulated himself and congratulated me, on the result of our 
interview; he mentioned a great deal more about his sympathies and 
mine; he deplored my miserable health; he offered to write me a pre- 
scription; he impressed on me the necessity of not forgetting what he had 
said about the importance of light; he accepted my obliging invitation 
to rest and lunch ; he recommended me to expect Lady Clyde in two or 
three days’ time; he begged my permission to look forward to our next 
meeting, instead of paining himself and paining me, by saying farewell; 
he added a great deal more, which, I rejoice to think, I did not attend to 
at the time, and do not remember now. I heard his sympathetic voice 
travelling away from me by degrees — but, large as he was, I never heard 
him. He had the negative merit of being absolutely noiseless. I don’t 
know when he opened the door, or when he shut it. I ventured to make 
use of my eyes again, after an interval of silence — and he was gone. 

I rang for Louis, and retired to my bath-room. Tepid water, strength- 
ened with aromatic vinegar, for myself, and copious fumigation, for my 
study, wejre the obvious precautions to take; and of course I adopted 
them. I rejoice to say, they proved successful. I enjoyed my customary 
siesta. I awoke moist and cold. 

My first inquiries were for the Count. Had we really got rid of him^ 
Yes — ^he had gone away by the afternoon train. Had he lunched, and, if 
so, upon what? Entirely upon fruit-tart and cream. What a man! What 
a digestion! 

Am I expected to say anything more? I believe not. I believe I have 
reached the limits assigned to me. The shocking circumstances which 
happened at a later period, did not, I am thankful to say, happen in my 
presence. I do beg and entreat that nobody will be so very unfeeling as to 
lay any part of the blame of those circumstances on me. I did everything 
for the best. I am not answerable for a deplorable calamity, which it was 
quite impossible to foresee. I am shattered by it, I have suffered under 
it, as nobody else has suffered. My servant, Louis (who is really attached 
to me in his unintelligent way), thinks I shall never get over it. He sees 
me dictating at this moment, with my handkerchief to my eyes. I wish 
to mention, in justice to myself, that it was not my fault, and that I am 
quite exhausted and heart-broken. Need I say more? 



The Story continued by Eliza Miciielson, Housekeeper 
at Blackwater Park 

I 

I AM asked to slate plainly what I know of the progress of Miss Hal-* 
combe’s illness, and of the circumstances under which Lady Clyde left 
Blackwater Park for London. 

The reason given for making this demand on me is, that my testimony 
is wanted in the interests of truth. As the widow of a clergyman of the 
Church of England (reduced by misfortune to the necessity of accepting 
a situation), I have been taught to place the claims of truth above all 
other consideiations I therefore comply with a reque^'t which T might 
otherwise, through reluctance to connect myself with distressing family 
affairs, have hesitated Xo grant. 

1 •^.ade no memorandum at the time, and I cannot therefore be sure 
to a day, the date, but I bciie\e 1 am correct in stating that Miss Hal- 
combe’s serious illness began during the last fortnight or ten days in 
June. The breakfast hour w\is late at BkiLkwatcr l\ark — sometimes as 
iatc as ten, never earlier than half-pabt nine. On the morning to w’hich 1 
am now rekriing, ^Mis^ Halcombe (who w‘as usually the first to come 
dow’n) did not make her appearance at the table. After the family had 
waited a quarter of an hour, the upper housemaid was sent to see after 
her, and Ciiine running out of the room dreadfully frightened. I met the 
servant on the stairs, and went at once to Miss Halcombe to see what 
wnis the mallei The poor lad\ was incapable of telling me. She W'as 
w^dlking aboul her nuim with a pen m her hand, quite light -b« aded, ir 
a state of burning fever. 

Lady Clyde (l)eing no longei in Sir Pertival's service, I mav. without 
impropriety, mention my tormer mistress by her name, instead of call- 
ing her My Lady) was the fust to come in, from her own bedroom. She 
was so dreadfully alaimed ar 1 distiessed, that she was quite useless The 
Count Fosco, and his lady, who came upstairs immediately afterwards, 
were both most ser\iceable and kind Her ladyship assisted me to get 
Miss Holcombe to her bed. His lordship the Count remained in the sit- 
ting-room, and, having sent for my medicine-chest, made a mixture for 
Miss HalcombL, and a ccnding lotion to be applied to her head, so as to 
lose no time befoie the doctor came. We applied the lotion, but we could 
not get her to take the mixture. Sir Percival undertook to send for the 
doctor. He despatched a groom, on horseback, for tne nearest medical 
man, Mr. Dawson, of Oak Lodge. 

M*-. Dawson arrived in less than an hour's time. He was a respectable, 
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elderly man, well known all round the country; and we were much 
alarmed when we found out that he considered the case to be a very se- 
rious one. 

His lordship the Count affably entered into conversation with Mr. 
Dawson, and gave his opinions with a judicious freedom. Mr. Daw- 
son, not over-courteously, inquired if his lordship’s advice was the 
advice of a doctor; and being informed that it was the advice of one who 
had studied medicine, unprofessionally, replied that he was not ac- 
customed to consult with amateur physicians. The Count, with truly 
Christian meekness of temper, smiled, and left the room. Before he went 
out, he told me that he might be found, in case he was wanted in the* 
course of the day, at the boat-house on the banks of the lake. Why he 
should have gone there, I cannot say. But he did go; remaining away the 
whole day till seven o’clock, which was dinner-time. Perhaps, he wished 
to set the example of keeping the house as quiet as possible. It was en- 
tirely in his character to do so. He was a most considerate nobleman. 

Miss Halcombe passed a very bad night; the fever coming and going, 
and getting worse towards the morning, instead of better. No nurse fit 
to wait on her being at hand in the neighbourhood, her ladyship the 
Countess, and myself, undertook the duty, relieving each other. Lady 
Clyde, most unwisely, insisted on sitting up with us. She was much too 
nervous and too delicate in health to bear the anxiety of Miss Halcombe’s 
illness calmly. She only did herself harm, without being of the least real 
assistance. A more gentle and affectionate lady never lived; but she 
cried, and she was frightened — two weaknesses which made her entirely 
unfit to be present in a sick-room. 

Sir Percival and the Count came in the morning to make their in- 
quiries. 

Sir Percival (from distress, I presume, at his lady’s affliction, and at 
Miss Halcombe’s illness) appeared much confused and unsettled in his 
mind. His lordship testified, on the contrary, a becoming composure and 
interest. He had his straw hat in one hand, and his book in the other; and 
he mentioned to Sir Percival, in my hearing, that he would go out again 
and study at the lake. ‘'Let us keep the house quiet,” he said. “Let us not 
smoke indoors, my friend, now Miss Halcombe is ill. You go your way, 
and I will go mine. When I study, I like to be alone. Good-morning, Mrs. 
Michelson.” 

Sir Percival was not civil enough — perhaps, I ought in justice to 
say, not composed enough — to take leave of me with the same polite at- 
tention. The on^’r person in the house, indeed, who treated me, at that 
time or at any other, on the footing of a lady in distressed circumstances, 
was the Count. He had the manners of a true nobleman; he was con- 
siderate towards every one. Even the young person (Fanny by name) 
who attended on Lady Clyde, was not beneath his notice. When she was 
sent away by Sir Percival, his lordship (showing me his sweet little birds 
at the time) was most kindly anxious to know what had become of her, 
where she was^to go the day she left Blackwater Park, and so on. It is in 
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such little delicate attentions that the advantages of aristocratic birth al- 
ways show themselves. I make no apology for introducing these par- 
ticulars; they are brought forward in justice to his lordship, whose char- 
acter, I have reason to know, is viewed rather harshly in certain quarters. 
A nobleman who can respect a lady in distressed circumstances, and can 
take a fatherly interest in the fortunes of a humble servant girl, shows 
principles and feelings of too high an order to be lightly called in ques- 
tion. I advance no opinions — I offer facts only. My endeavour through 
life is to judge not, that I be not judged. One of my beloved husband’s 
finest sermons^^as on that text. I read it constantly — in my own copy 
of the edition printed by subscription, in the first days of my widowhood 
— and, at every fresh perusal, I derive an increase of spiritual benefit 
and edification. 

There was no improvement in Miss Halcombe; and the second night 
was even worse than the first. Mr. Dawson was constant in his attend- 
ance. The practical duties of nursing were still divided between the 
Countess and myself, Lady Clyde persisting in sitting up with us, though 
we both entreated her to take some rest. ^‘My place is by Marian’s bed- 
side,” was her only answer. “Whether I am ill or well, nothing will in- 
duce me to lose sight of her.” 

Towards mid-day, I went downstairs to attend to some of my regular 
duties, -vn hour afterwards, on my wuy back to the sick-room, I saw the 
Count (who had gone out again early, for the third time) entering the 
hall, to all appearance in the highest good spirits. Sir Percival, at the 
same moment, put his head out of the library door, and addressed his 
noble f»-\mti with extreme eagerness, in these words — 

“Have you found her?” 

His lordship's large face became dimpled all over with placid smiles; 
but he made no reply in words. At the same time, Sir Percival turned his 
head, observed that I was approaching the stairs, and looked at me in the 
most rudely angry manner possible. 

“Come in here and tell me about it,’' he said to the Count “When- 
ever there are women in a house, they're always sure to be gomg up or 
down stairs.” 

“My dear Percival," observed his lordship kindly, “^Mrs. !Michelson 
has duties. Pray recognise her admirable performance of them as sin- 
cerely as 1 do I How is the .sufferer, Mrs. Michelson?’' 

“No better, my lord, I regret to say.” 

“Sad — most sad!" remaiked the Count. “You look fatigued, Mrs. 
Michelson. It is certainly time you and my wife had some help in nurs- 
ing. I think I may be the means of offering you that help. Circumstances 
have happened which will oblige Madame Fosco to travel to London ei- 
ther to-morrow or the day after. She will go away in the morning, and re- 
turn at night; and she will bring back with her, to relieve you, a nurse of 
excellent conduct and capacity, who is now disengagjd. The woman is 
known to my wife as a person to be trusted. Before she comes here, say 
nothing about her, if you please, to the doctor, because he will look with 
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An evil eye on any nurse of my providing. When she appears in this house, 
she will speak for herself; and Mr. Dawson will be obliged to acknow- 
ledge that there is no excuse for not employing her. Lady Clyde will say 
the same. Pray present my best respects and sympathies to |^ady Clyde.” 

I expressed my grateful acknowledgments for his lordship’s kind con- 
sideration. Sir Percival cut them short by calling to his noble friend 
(using, I regret to say, a profane expression) to come into the library,, 
and not to keep him waiting there any longer. 

I proceeded up^^tairs. We are poor, erring creatures; and however well 
established a woman’s principles may be, she cannot alw’ays keep on her 
guard against the temptation to exercise an idle curiosity. 1 am ashamed 
to say that an idle curiosity, on this occasion, got the better of my princi- 
ples, and made me unduly inquisitive about the question which Sir Per- 
cival had addressed to his noble friend, at the library door. Who w^as the 
Count expected to find, in the course of his studious morning rambles at 
Blackwater Park? A w^oman, it w^as to be presumed, from the terms of 
Sir Percival’s inquiry. I did not suspect the Count of any impropriety — 
I knew his moral character too w^ell. The only question I asked myself 
was — Had he found her? 

To resume. The night passed as usual, w’ithout producing any change 
for the better in Miss Halcombe. The next day she seemed to improve a 
little. The day after that, her ladyship the Countess, w'ithout mentioning 
the object of her journey to any one in my heaiing, proceeded by the 
morning train to London; her noble husband, with his customary atten- 
tion, accompanying her to the station 

I w^'as now left in sole charge of Miss Halcombe, with every apparent 
chance, in consequence of her sister s resolution not to leave the bedside, 
of having Lady Clyde herself to nurse next. 

The only circumstance of any importance that happened in the couise 
of the day w^as the occurrence of another unpleasant meeting between 
the doctor and The Count. 

His lordship, on returning from the station, stepped up into Miss Hal- 
combe s sitting-room to make his inquiries. I went out from the bed- 
room to speak to him ; Mr. Dawson and Lady Clyde being both wdth the 
patient at the lime. The Count asked me many questions about the treat- 
ment and the symptoms. I informed him that the treatment was of the 
kind described as “saline”; and that the symptoms, between the attacks 
of fever, were certainly those of increasing weakness and exhaustion. Just 
as I was mentioning these last particulars, !Mr. Dawson came out from 
the bedroom. 

“Cood-morning, sir,’’ said his lordship, stepping forw'ard in the most 
urbane manner, and stopping the doctor, with a high-bred resolution im- 
possible to resist; “I greatly fear you find no improvement in the symp- 
toms to-day?” 

“I find decided improvement,” answered Mr. Dawson. 

“You still persist in your lowering treatment of this case of fever?” 
continued his lordship. 
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“I persist in the treatment which is justified by my own professional 
experience,” said Mr. Dawson. 

‘‘Permit me to put one question to you on the vast subject of pro- 
fessional experience,” observed the Count. “I presume to offer no more 
advice — I only presume to make an inquiry. You live at some distance, 
sir, from the gigantic centres of scientific activity — ^London and Paris. 
Have you ever heard of the wasting effects of fever being reasonably and 
intelligibly repaired by fortifying the exhausted patient with brandy, 
wine, ammonia, and quinine? Has that new heresy of the highest medical 
authorities ever reached your ears — ^Yes, or No?” 

“When a professional man puts that question to me, I shall be glad to 
answer him,” said the doctor, opening the door to go out. “You are not 
a professional man ; and I beg to decline answering yow.” 

Buffeted in this inexcusably uncivil way on one cheek, the Count, like 
a practical Christian, immediately turned the other, and said, in the 
sweetest manner, “Good-morning, Mr. Dawson.” 

If my late beloved husband had been so fortunate as to know his lord- 
ship, how highly he and the Count would have esteemed each other! 

Her ladyship the Countess returned by the last train that night, and 
br'.ii r>»t with her the nurse from London. I was instructed that this per- 
son’s name was Mr«?. Rubelle. Her personal appearance, and her imper- 
fect English, when she spoke, informed me that she was a foreigner. 

1 have always cultivated a feeling of humane indulgence for foreigners. 
They do not possess our blessings and advantages, and they are, for the 
most pa t, bioiight up in the blind eriors of Popery. It has also always 
been my precept and practice, as it was my dear husband’s precept and 
practice before me (sc^e Sermon xxix., in the Collection by the late Rev. 
Samuel Michelson, M.A.), to do as I would be done by. On both these 
accounts, I will not say that Mrs. Rubelle struck me as being a small, 
wiry, sly person, of fifty or thereabouts, with a dark brown or Creole 
complexion, and watchful, light gray eyes. Nor will I mention, for the 
reasons just alleged, that I thought her dress, though it was of the plain- 
est black silk, inappropriately costly in texture and unnecessarily re- 
fined in trimming and finish, foi a person in her position in life. I should 
not like these things to be said oi me, and therefore it is my duty not to 
say them of ^Irs. Rubelle. I Mill meiely mention that her manners were 
— not perhaps unpleasantlv reser\ed — but only remarkably quiet and 
retiring; that she looked about her a great deal, and said very little, 
which might have aiisen quite as much from her own modesty, as from 
distrust of her position at Black water Park; and that she declined to par- 
take of supper which Mas curious, perhaps, but surely not suspicious?), 
although 1 myself politely invited her to that meal, in my omii loom. 

At the Counts particular suggestion (so like his lordship s forgiving 
kindnessl), it was arranged that Mrs Rubelle shouh. not enter on her 
duties until she had been seen and approved by the doctor the next morn- 
ing. I sat up that night. Lady Clyde appeared to be very unwilling that 
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the new nurse should be employed to attend on Miss Halcombe. Such 
want of liberality towards a foreigner on the part of a lady of her edu- 
cation and refinement surprised me. I ventured to say, ‘‘My lady, we 
must all remember not to be hasty in our judgments on our inferiors — 
especially when they come from foreign parts.’’ Lady Clyde did not ap- 
pear to attend to me. She only sighed, and kissed Miss Halcombe’s hand 
as it lay on the counterpane. Scarcely a judicious proceeding in a sick- 
room, with a patient whom it was highly desirable not to excite. But poor 
Lady Clyde knew nothing of nursing — notjiing whatever, I am sorry to 
say. 

The next morning, Mrs. Rubelle was sent to the sitting-room, to be 
approved by the doctor, on his way through to the bedroom. 

I left Lady Clyde with Miss Halcombe, who was slumbering at the 
time, and joined Mrs. Rubelle, with the object of kindly preventing her 
from feeling strange and nervous in consequence of the uncertainty of her 
situation. She did not appear to see it in that light. She seemed to be 
quite satisfied, beforehand, that Mr. Dawson would approve of her; and 
she sat calmly looking out of window, with every appearance of enjoy- 
ing the country air. Some people might have thought such conduct sug- 
gestive of brazen assurance. I beg to say that I more liberally set it 
down to extraordinary strength of mind. 

Instead of the doctor coming up to us, I was sent for to see the doctor. 

I thought this change of affairs rather odd, but Mrs. Rubelle did not ap- 
pear to be affected by it in any way. I left her still calmly looking out of 
the window, and still silently enjoying the country air. 

Mr. Dawson was waiting for me, by himself, in the breakfast-room. 
“About this new nurse, Mrs. Michelson?” said the doctor. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“I find that she has been brought here from London by the wife of 
that fat old forjeigner, who is always trying to interfere with me. Mrs. 
Michelson, the fat old foreigner is a Quack.” 

This was very rude. I was naturally shocked at it. 

“Are you aware, sir,” I said, “that you are talking of a nobleman?” 
“Pooh! He isn’t the first Quack with a handle to his name. They’re all 
Counts — ^hang 'em!” 

“He would not be a friend of Sir Percival Clyde’s, sir, if he was not a 
member of the highest aristocracy — excepting the English aristocracy, of 
course.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Michelson, call him what you like, and let us get 
back to the nurse. ' have been objecting to her already.” 

“Without having seen her, sir?” 

“Yes; without having seen her. She may be the best nurse in existence; 
but she is not a nurse of my providing. I have put that objection to Sir 
Percival, as the master of the house. He doesn’t support me. He says a 
nurse of my providing would have been a stranger from London also; 
and he thinks the woman ought to have a trial, after his wife’s aunt has 
taken the troubte to fetch her from London. There is some justice in 
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that; and I can’t decently say No. But I have made it a condition that 
she is to go at once, if I find reason to complain of her. This proposal be- 
ing one which I have some right to make, as medical attendant, Sir Per- 
cival has consented to it. Now, Mrs. Michelson, I know I can depend on 
you; and I want you to keep a sharp eye on the nurse, for the first day 
or two, and to see that .she gives Miss Halcombe no medicines but mine. 
This foreign nobleman of yours is dying to try his quack remedies (mes- 
merism includcrp on my patient; and a nurse who is brought here by hir* 
wife may be a little too willing to help him. You understand? Very well, 
then, we may go upstairs. Is the nurse there? I’ll say a word to her, be- 
fore she goes into the sick-room.” 

We found Mrs. Rubelle still enjoying herself at the window. When I 
introduced her to Mr. Dawson, neither the doctor’s doubtful looks nor 
the doctor’s searching questions appeared to confuse her in the least. She 
answered him quietly in her broken English; and, though he tried hard to 
puzzle her, she never betrayed the least ignorance, so far, about any part 
of her duties. This was doubtless the result of strength of mind, as I 
said before, and not of brazen assurance, by any means. 

We all went into the bedroom. 

Mrs. Rubelle looked, very attentively, at the patient; curtseyed to 
Lt'Jy r^yde; set one or two little things right in the room; and sat down 
quietly in a ''orner to wait until she was wanted. Her ladyship seemed 
startled and annoyed by the appearance of the strange nurse. No one 
said anything, for fear of rousing Miss Halcombe, who was still slum- 
bering — exrept the doctor, who whispered a question about the night. I 
softly ansvvered, ‘‘Much as usual,” and then ]\Ir. Dawson went out. Lady 
Clyde followed him, I suppose to speak about Mrs. Rubelle. For my own 
part, I had made up my mind already that this quiet foreign person 
would keep her situation. She had all her wits about her; and she cer- 
tainly understood her business. So far, I could hardly have done much 
better by the bedside myself. 

Remembering !Mr. Dawson’s caution to me, I subjected Mrs Rubelle 
to a severe scrutiny, at certain intervals, for the next three or four days. 
I over and over again entered the room softly and suddenly, but I never 
found her out in any suspicious action. Lady Clyde, w’ho watched her as 
attentively as I did, discovered nothing either. I never detected a sign 
of the medicine bottles being Simpered with; I never saw Mrs. Rubelle 
say a word to the Count, or the Count to her. She managed Miss Hal- 
combe with unquestionable care and discretion. The poor lady wavered 
backwards and forwards between a sort of sleepy exhaustion which w’as 
half faintness and half ‘^lumbering, and attacks of fever which brought 
with them more ur less of wandering in her mind. Mrs. Rubelle never dis- 
turbed her in the first case, and never startled her in the second, by ap- 
pearing too suddenly at the bedside in the character of a stranger. Hon- 
our to whom honour is due (w^hether foreign or Eng\>h) — and I give 
her privilege impartially to ^Irs. Rubelle. She was remarkably uncom- 
municative about herself, and she was too quietly independent of all ad- 
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vice from experienced persons who understood the duties of a sick-room 
—-but, with these drawbacks, she was a good nurse; and she never gave 
either Lady Clyde or Mr. Dawson the shadow of a reason for complain- 
ing of her. 

The next circumstance of importance that occurred in the house was 
the temporary absence of the Count, occasioned by business which took 
him to London. He went away (I think) on the morning of the fourth 
day after the arrival of Mrs. Rubelle; and, at parting, he spoke to Lady 
Clyde, very seriously, in my presence, on the subject of Miss Halcombe 

“Trust Mr. Dawson,” he said, “for a few days more, if you please. But 
if there is not some change for the better, in that time, send for advice 
from London, which this mule of a doctor must accept in spite of himself. 
Offend Mr. Dawson, and save Miss Halcombe. I say this seriously, on 
my word of honour and from the bottom of my heart.” 

His lordship spoke with extreme feeling and kindness. But poor Lady 
Clyde’s nerves were so completely broken down that she seemed quite 
frightened at him. She trembled from head to foot; and allowed him to 
take his leave, without uttering a word on her side. She turned to me, 
when he had gone, and said, “Oh, Mrs. MicheKon, I am heart-broken 
about my sister, and I have no friend to advi.se me’ Do you think Mi 
Dawson is wrong.^ He told me himself this morning, that there was no 
fear, and no need to send for another doctor.” 

“With all respect to Mr. Dawson,” I answered, “in your lady.shipV 
place I should remember the Count’s advice.” 

Lady Clyde turned away from me suddenly, with an appearance of 
despair, for which I was quite unable to account. 

“Hw advice! ” she said to herself. “God help us — his advice’ ” 

The Count was away from Black water Park, as nearly as I remember, 
a week. 

Sir Percival seemed to feel the loss of his lordship in various ways, 
and appeared also, I thought, much depressed and altered by the sickness 
and sorrow in the house. Occasionally, he was so very restless, that I 
could not help noticing it; coming and going, and wandering here and 
there and everyw^here in the grounds. His inquiries about Miss Hal- 
combe, and about his lady (whose failing health seemed to cau.se him 
sincere anxiety) were most attentive. I think his heart was much soft- 
ened. If some kind clerical friend — some such friend as he might have 
found in my late excellent husband — ^had been near him at this time, 
cheering moral pi ogress might have been made with Sir Percival. I sel- 
dom find myself mistaken on a point of this sort, having had experience 
to guide me in my happy married days. 

Her ladyship the Countess, who was now the only company for Sir 
Percival downstairs, rather neglected him, as I considered. Or perhaps it 
might have been that he neglected her. A stranger might almost have sup- 
posed that they were bent, now they were left together alone, on actually 
avoiding one another. This, of course, could not be. But it did so hap- 
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pen, nevertheless, that the Countess made her dinner at luncheon-time, 
and that she always came upstairs towards evening, although Mrs. Ru- 
belle had taken the nursing duties entirely off her hands. Sir Percival 
dined by himself; and William (the man out of livery) made the re- 
mark, in my hearing, that his master had put himself on half rations of 
food and on a double allowance of drink. I attach no importance to such 
an insolent observation as this on the part of a servant. I reprobated it 
at the time, and I wish to be understood as reprobating it once more on 
this occasion. 

In the course of the next few days, Miss Halcombe did certainly seem 
to all of us to be mending a little. Our faith in Mr. Dawson revived. He 
appeared to be very confident about the case; and he assured Lady 
Clyde, when she spoke to him on the subject, that he would himself pro- 
pose to send for a physician, the moment he felt so much as the shadow of 
a doubt crossing his own mind. 

The only person among us who did not appear to be relieved by these 
words, w'as the C'ounte^s She said to me privatel}^ that she could not 
feel easy about Miss Halcombe, on ]\Ir Dawson's authority, and that 
she should wait anxiously ff)r her husband s opinion, on his return. That 
return his letters informed her, w’ould take place in three days^ time. 
The ' oiij L and ('ounttss cone'^ponded regularly every morning, during 
h:s lordship 's b'^ence They were in that n*spcct, as in all others, a pat- 
tern to married j)e(j])le 

On the evening of the third day, 1 noticed a change in Miss Halcombe 
which caused seiious ai)prehension ]\Iis Rubelle noticed it too. We 
said nothir on the subject to Lady (Hyde who wms then lying asleep, 
completely overpowered by exhau>tion, on the sofa in the sitting-room. 

Air. Daw'.^on did not pay his e\ening \isit till later than usual. As 
soon as he set eyes on his patient, I saw' his face alter. He tried to hide 
it, but he looked both confused and alaimed A messenger w'as sent to 
his residence for his medicine-chest, disinfecting preparations w'ere used 
in the rotun, and a bed w'as made i-.r him in the house by his owm direc- 
tions. ‘TIas the fe\er turned to infection^" I w'hispered to him T am 
afraid it has," he answered, ‘’we shall know' better to-morrow^ moining.'’ 

By Mr. Daw'son's ow'n directions Lady Clyde w’as kept in ignorance of 
this change for the w'orse. He himself absolutely forbade her, on account 
of her health, to join us in the bedroom that night. She tried to resist — 
there w’as a sad scene — but he had his medical authority to support him; 
and he carried his point. 

The next morning, one of the men-servants w'as sent to London, at 
eleven o'clock, with a letter to a physician in low'n, and with orders to 
bring the new do tor back with him by the earliest possible train. Half 
an hour after the messenger had gone, the Count returned to Blackw’ater 
Park. 

The Countess, on her own responsibility, immediately ])rought him in 
to see the patient. There was no impropriety that I could discover in her 
taking this course. His lordship was a married man; he was old enough 
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to be Miss Halcombe's father; and he saw her in the presence of a fe- 
male relative, Lady Clyde's aunt. Mr. Dawson nevertheless protested 
against his presence in the room; but, I could plainly remark, the doctor 
was too much alarmed to make any serious resistance on this ociasioo 
The poor, suffering lady was past knowing any one about her She 
seemed to tie her friends for enemies. When the Count approached her 
bedside, her eyes, which had been wandering incessantly round and round 
the room before, settled on his face, with a dreadful stare of terror, winch 
I shall remember to my dying day. The Count sat down by her, felt her 
pulse, and her temples; looked at her very attentively: and then turned 
round upon the doctor with such an expression of indignation and con- 
tempt on his face, that the words failed on Mr. Daw^^on's bps, and he 
stood for a moment pale with anger and alarm — pale and perfectly 
speechless. 

His lordship looked lu \t at me. 

^^When did the change happen?" he asked. 

I told him the time. 

^‘Has Lady Clyde been in the room since?" 

I replied that she had not. The doctor had absolutely forbidden her to 
come into the room, on the evening before, and had repeated the order 
again in the morning. 

‘‘Have you and Airs. Rubelle been made aw^are of the full extent of 
the mischief?" was his next question. 

We were aw'are, I answered, that the malady was considererl infec- 
tious. He stopped me before I could add anything more. 

‘Tt is Typhus Fever," he said. 

In the minute that passed, w’hile these questions and answers were go- 
ing on. Air. Daw^son recovered himself, and addressed tlie ('oimt with 
his customary firmness. 

“It is not typhus fever," he remarked sharply. ‘T protest against this 
intrusion, sir. No one has a right to put questions here, but me. 1 have 

done my duty to the best of my ability " 

The Count interrupted him — not by words, but only by pointing to 
the bed. Air. Dawson seemed to feel that silent contradiction to his as- 
sertion of his owm ability, and to grow only the more angry under it. 

“I say I have done my duty," he reiterated. “A physician has been sent 
for from London. I w’ill consult on the nature of the fever with him, and 
with no one else. I insist on your leaving the room." 

“I entered this room, sir, in the sacred interests of humanity," said the 
Count. “And in ♦he same interests, if the coming of the physician is de- 
layed, I will enter it again. I warn you once more that the fever has 
turned to Typhus, and that your treatment is responsible for this lamen- 
table change. If that unhappy lady dies, I will give my testimony in a 
court of justice that your ignorance and obstinacy have been the cause 
of her death." 

Before Mr. Dawson could answer, before the Count could leave us, 
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the door was opened from the sitting-room, and we saw Lady Clyde on 
the threshold. 

‘‘I must and will come in,” she said, with extraordinary firmness. 

Instead of stopping her, the Count moved into the sitting-room, and 
made way for her to go in. On all other occasions he was the last man 
in the world to forget anything; but, in the surprise of the moment, he 
apparently forgot the danger of infection from typhus and the urgent 
necessity of forcing Lady Clyde to take proper care of herself. 

To my astonishment, Mr. Dawson showed more presence of mind. 
He stopped her ladyship at the first step she took towards the bedside. 
“I am sincerely sorry, 1 am sincerely grieved,” he said. “The fever may, 
I fear, be infectious Until I am certain that it is not, I entreat you to 
keep out of the room.” 

She struggled for a moment; then suddenly dropped her arms and 
sank forward. She had fainted. The Countess and I took her from the 
doctor, and carried her into her own room. The Count preceded us, and 
waited in the passage till I came out and told him that we had recovered 
her from the swoon. 

I went back to the doctor to tell him, by Lady Clyde’s desire, that she 
insistent (Ml speaking to him immediately. He withdrew at once to quiet 
her ladyship s agitation, and to assure her of the physician’s arrivj in 
the course of a few hours. Those hours passed very slowly. Sir Percival 
and the Count were together downstairs, and sent up, from time to time, 
to make their inquiries. At last, between five and six o’clock, to our great 
relief, the p' ys ,ian came. 

He was younger man than Mr. Dawson; very serious, and very de- 
cided. What he thought of the previous treatment, I cannot say; but it 
struck me as curious that he put many more questions to myself and to 
Mrs. Rii belle than he put to the doctor, and that he did not appear to 
listen with much interest to what ]Mr. Dawson said, while he was ex- 
amining Mr. Dawson’s patient I began to suspect, from what I ob- 
served in this way, that the Count had been right about the illness all the 
way through ; and 1 \\as naturally confirmed in that idea, when Mr Daw- 
son, after some little delay, asked the one important question which the 
London doctor has been sent fur to •^et at rest. 

“What is your opinion of the fc\er.'*" he inquired. 

“Typhus,’’ replied the phy^Lian. “Typhus fever beyond all doubt.” 

That quiet foreign person, Mrs. Rubelle, crossed her thin, brown hands 
in front of her, and looked at me with a very significant smile. The Count 
himself could hardly have appeared more gratified, if he had been pres- 
ent in the room, and had heard the confirmation of his own opinion. 

After giving us some useful directions about the management of the 
patient, and mentioning that he would come again in five days’ time, the 
physician withdrew, to consult in private with Mr. Dav 5on. He w^ould 
offer no opinion on Miss Halcombe’s chances of recovery, he said it was 
impossible at that stage of the illness to pronounce, one way or the 
other. 
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The five days passed anxiously. 

Countess Fosco and myself took it by turns to relieve Mrs. Rubelle; 
Miss Halcombe s condition growing worse and worse, and requiring our 
utmost care and attention. It was a terribly trying time.' Lady Clyde 
(supported, as Mr. Dawson said, by the constant strain of her suspense 
on her sisters account) rallied in the most extraordinary manner, and 
showed a firmness and determination for which I should myself never 
have given her credit. She insisted on coming into the sick-room, two or 
three times every day, to look at IMiss Halcombe with her own eyes; 
promising not to go too close to the bed, if the doctor would consent to 
her wishes, so far. Mr. Dawson very unwillingly made the concession re- 
quired of him: I think he saw that it was hopeless to dispute with her 
She came in every day; and she self-denyingly kept her promise. T felt 
it personally so distressing (as reminding me of my own affliction during 
my husband’s last illness) to see henv she suffered under these circum- 
stances, that I must beg not to dwell on this part of the subject any 
longer. It is more agreeable to me to mention that no fresh disputes t(K)k 
place between ^Ir. Dawson and the Count. Ilis lordship made all his in- 
quiries by deputy; and remained continually in company with wSir Per- 
cival, downstairs. 

On the fifth day, the physician came again, and gave us a little hope 
He said the tenth day from the first appearance of the typhus \\ouId 
probably decide the result of the illness, and he ai ranged for his third 
visit to take place on that date. The interval passt'd as before- -c*\ccpt 
that the Count went to London again, one morning, and letiirned at 
night. 

On the tenth day, it pleased a meiciful PioMdence to lelieve our 
household from all further anxiety and alarm. Tlie jflnsician positively 
assured us that Miss Halcombe was out of dangei ‘ She wants no doc- 
tor now — all she requires is careful watching and nursing, f«m some time 
to come, and that I see she has " "rho-e were his own words Tliat eve- 
ning I read my hu.sbandV touching sermon on RecoviTv from Sickness, 
with more happiness and advantage (in a spiritual point of view') than T 
ever remember to have derived fiom it before. 

The effect of the good new's on poor Lady Clyde w'as, 1 giieve to say, 
quite overpow*ering. She was too weak to bear the violent reaction, and 
in another day or two she sank into a state of debility and depiession, 
which obliged her to keep her room. Rest and quiet, and change* of air 
afterwards, were the best remedies wdiich Mr. Dawson tould suggest for 
her benefit. It was .ort unate that matters were no worse, for, on the very 
day after she took to her room, the C'ount and the doctor had another 
disagreement; and, this lime, the dispute between them wxas of so serious 
a nature that Mr. Dawson left the house. 

I was not present at the time; but I understood that the subject of dis- 
pute was the amount of nourishment which it was necessary to give to 
assist Miss Halcombe’s convalescence, after the exhaustion of the fever. 
Mr. Dawson, now that his patient was safe, was less inclined than ever 
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to submit to unprofessional interference; and the Count (I cannot im- 
agine why) lost all the self-control which he had so judiciously preserved 
on former occasions, and taunted the doctor, over and over again, with 
his mistake about the fever, when it changed to typhus. The unfortunate 
affair ended in Mr. Dawson’s appealing to Sir Percival, and threatening 
(now that he could leave without absolute danger to Miss Halcombe) to 
withdraw from his attendance at Black water Park, if the Count’s inter- 
ference was not peremptorily suppressed from that moment. Sir Per- 
cival’s reply (though not designedly uncivil) had only resulted in mak- 
ing matters worse, and Mr. Daw^son had thereupon withdrawn from the 
house, in a state of extreme indignation at Count Fosco’s usage of him, 
and had sent in his bill the next morning 

We were now, therefore, left without the attendance of a medical man. 
Although there was no actual necessity for another doctor — nursing and 
watching being, as the physician had observed, all that Miss Halcombe 
required — I should still, if my authority had been consulted, have ob- 
tained professional assistance from some other quarter, for form s sake. 

The matter did not sc^m to strike Sir Percival in that light. He said it 
would be time enough to send for another doctor, if ^Iiss Halcombe 
showed any signs of a relapse. In the mean\\hile, we had the Count to 
consult li anv minor difficulty, and we need not unnecessarily disturb 
our patient, in h^r present w’eak and nervous condition, by the presence 
of a stranger at her bedside. There was much that was reasonable, no 
doubt, in these considerations, but they left me a little anxious, neverthe- 
less. Nor was T quite satisfied in my own mind of the propriety of our 
concealing the doctor s absence, as we dnl, from Lady Clyde. It was a 
merciful deception, I admit — for she was in no state to bear any fresh 
anxieties. But still it was a deception, and, as such, to a person of my 
principles, at best a doubtful proceeding 

A second perplexing circumstance w’hich happened on the same day, 
and which took me completely by surprise, added greatly to the sense 
of uneasiness that was now weighing on my mind. 

I w'as sent for to sec Sir }’erci\al in the library. The Count, who was 
with him when I went in, immediately rose and left us alone together. 
Sir Percival civilly asked me to take a seat, and then, to my great as- 
tonishment, addressed me in ihest terms — 

‘T want to speak to you, Mrs Michelson, about a matter which I de- 
cided on some time ago, and which I should have mentioned before, but 
for the sickness and trouble in the house. In plain words, I have reasons 
for wishing to break up my e^'^tablishmeiU immediately at this place — 
leaving you in charge, of course, as usual. .\s soon as Lady Clyde and 
Miss Halcombe can travel, they must both have change of air My 
friends, Count Fosco and the Countess, will leave us, before thuit time, to 
live in the neighbourhood of London. And I have reasons for not opening 
the house to any more company, with a view to economising as carefully 
as 1 can. I don’t blame you— but my expenses here are a great deal too 
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heavy. In short, I shall sell the horses, and get rid of all the servants at 
once. I never do things by halves, as you know; and I mean to have the 
house cleared of a pack of useless people by this time to-morrow.’" 

I listened to him, perfectly aghast with astonishment. 

‘‘Do you mean, Sir Percival, that I am to dismiss the indoor servants 
under my charge without the usual month’s warning?” I asked. 

“Certainly I do. We may all be out of the house before another month; 
and I am not going to leave the servants here in idleness, with no master 
to wait on.” 

“Who is to do the cooking, Sir Percival, while you are still staying 
here?” 

“Margaret Porcher can roast and boil — keep her. What do I want with 
a cook, if I don't mean to give any dinner parties?'’ 

“The servant you have mentioned is the most unintelligent servant 
in the house. Sir Percival ” 

“Keep her, I tell you; and have a woman in from the village to do the 
cleaning, and go away again. My weekly expenses must and shall be 
lowered immediately. I don’t send for you to make objections, Mrs. 
Michclson — I send for you to carry out my plans of economy. Dismiss 
the whole lazy pack of indoor servants to-morrow, except Porcher. She 
is as strong as a horse — and we’ll make her work like a horse." 

“You will excuse me for reminding you, Sir Percival, that if the serv- 
ants go to-morrow, they must have a month's wages in lieu of a month's 
warning.” 

“Let them’ A month's wages saves a month’s waste and gluttony in 
the servants’-hall.” 

This last remark conveyed an aspersion of the most offensive kind 
on my management. I had too much self-respect to defend myself under 
so gross an imputation. Christian consideration for the helpless position 
of Miss Halcorabe and Lady Clyde, and for the serious inconvenience 
Which my sudden absence might inflict on them, alone prevented me from 
resigning my situation on the spot. I rose immediately. It would have 
lowered me in my own estimation to have permitted the interview to 
continue a moment longer. 

“After that last remark. Sir Percival, I have nothing more to say. 
Your directions shall be attended to.” Pronouncing those words, I bowed 
my head with the most distant respect, and went out of the room. 

The next day, the servants left in a body. Sir Percival himself dis- 
missed the grooms and stablemen; sending them, with all the horses but 
one, to London. Oi the whole domestic establishment, indoors and out, 
there now remained only myself, Margaret Porcher, and the gardener, 
this last living in his own cottage, and being wanted to take care of the 
one horse that remained in the stables. 

With the house left in this strange and lonely condition; with the 
mistress of it ill in her room ; with Miss Halcombe still as helpless as a 
child; and with the doctor’s attendance withdrawn from us in enmity — 
it was surely not unnatural that my spirits should sink, and my custom- 
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ary composure be very hard to maintain. My mind was ill at ease. I 
wished the poor ladies both well again; and I wished myself away from 
Blackwater Park. 


II 

The next event that occurred was of so singular a nature that it might 
have caused me a feeling of superstitious surprise, if my mind had not 
been fortifted liy principle against any pagan weakness of that sort. The 
uneasy sense of something ^^rf^ng in the family which had made me wish 
myself away from Blackwater l*ark. was actually follow'ed, strange to 
say, by my departure frcjm the hou-e It is true that my absence w’as for 
a temporary peiiod only, but the coincidence was in my opinion, not 
the less remarkable on that account 

My departure took place under the following circumstances. 

A day or two after the servants all left. I w'as again sent for to see Sir 
Percival The undeserved slur whuh he had cast on my management of 
the household, did not, I am happy to say. pre\ent me from returning 
good for evil to the best of my ability, by complying with his request as 
readilv ,r>d resjH^ctfully as ever. It co^i me a struggle with that fallen 
nature which we all share in common. be^*')ie 1 could suppress my feel- 
ings. Being accustomed to self-discipbre, 1 accomplished the sacrifice. 

I found Sir Percival and C'ount Foh’o fitting together again. On this 
occa.'*ion his lordship remained present at the interview, and assisted in 
the developrrjnt id Sir Perci\alb 

The subject to which they now requested my attention, related to the 
healthy change of air by which we all hoped that Miss Halcombe and 
Lady Cilyde might soon Le enabled to profit, ^ir Percival mentioned that 
both the ladies would probably pass the autumn (by invitation of Fred- 
erick Fairlie, Ksqiiire) at Limmendge House, Tumberland But before 
they went there, it was hi> ofunion, confirmed by Count Fosco {who 
here took up the conversation and continued it to the end), that they 
would benefit by a short residence fir^^t in the genial climate of Torquay. 
The great object, therefore, was to engage lodgings at that place, afford- 
ing all the comforts and advantages of which they stood in need, and the 
great difficulty was to find an exptuicnced person capable of choosing the 
sort of residence which they wanted In this emergency, the Count 
begged to incjuire, on Sir J'ercl^al^ behalf, whether I w’ould object to 
give the ladies the benefit of my assistance, by proceeding myself to Tor- 
quay in their interests. 

It w^as impossible for a person in my situation to meet any proposal, 
made in these terms, with a jn»sithe objection. 

I could only venture to represent the serious inconvenience of my 
leaving Blackwater Park, in the extraordinary absence of all the indoor 
servants, with the one exception of Margaret Porcher But Sir Percival 
and his lordship declared that they w’ere both willing to put up with in- 
convenience for the sake of the invalids. I next respectfully suggested 
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writing to an agent at Torquay; but I was met here by being reminded 
of the imprudence of taking lodgings without first seeing them. I was also 
informed that the Countess (who would otherwise have gone to Devon- 
shire herself) could not, in Lady Clyde’s present condition, leave her 
niece; and that Sir Percival and the Count had business to transact to- 
gether, which would oblige them to remain at Blackwater Park. In short, 
it was clearly shown me, that if I did not undertake the errand, no one 
else could be trusted with it. Under these circumstances, I could only in- 
form Sir Percival that my services were at the disposal of Miss Hal- 
combe and Lady Clyde. 

It was thereupon arranged that I should leave the next morning ; that 
I should occupy one or two days in examining all the most convenient 
houses in Torquay; and that I should return, with my report, as soon as 
I conveniently could. A memorandum was written for me by his lord- 
ship, stating the requisites which the place I was sent to take must be 
found to possess; and a note of the pecuniary limit assigned to me, was 
added by Sir Percival. 

My own idea, on reading over these instructions, was, that no such resi- 
dence as I saw described could be found at any watering-place in Eng- 
land; and that, even if it could by chance be discovered, it would cer- 
tainly not be parted with for any period, on such terms as I was per- 
mitted to offer. I hinted at these difficulties to both the gentlemen, but 
Sir Percival (who undertook to answer me) did not appear to feel them. 
It was not for me to dispute the question. 1 said no more, but I felt a 
very strong conviction that the business on which I was sent away was 
so beset by difficulties that my errand was almost hopeless at starting. 

Before I left, I took care to satisfy myself that Aliss Halcombe was 
going on favourably. 

There was a painful expression of anxiety in her face, which made me 
fear that her mind, on first recovering itself, was not at ease. But she wjis 
certainly strengthening more rapidly thiin 1 could have ventured to an- 
ticipate; and she was able to send kind messages to Lady Clyde, saying 
that she was fast getting well, and entreating her ladyship not to exert 
herself again too soon. I left her in charge of Mrs. Rubelle, who was 
still as quietly independent of every one else in the house as ever. When 
I knocked at Lady Clyde’s door, before going away, I was told that .she 
was still sadly weak and depressed, my informant being the (^oiintess, 
who was then keeping her company in her room. Sir Percival and the 
Count were walking on the road to the lodge, as I was driven by in the 
chaise. I bowed to them, and quitted the house, with not a living soul 
left in the servants’ offices but Margaret Porchcr. 

Every one must feel, what 1 have felt myself since that time, that these 
circumstances were more than unusual — they were almost suspicious 
Let me, however, say again, that it was impossible for me, in my de- 
pendent position, to act otherwi.se than I did. 

The result of n?y errand at Torquay was exactly what I had foreseen. 
No such lodgings as I was instructed to take could be found in the whole 
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place; and the terms I was permitted to give were much tr)o low for the 
purpose, even if I had Ijcen able to discover what J wanted. I according- 
ly returned to Blackwater Park* and informed Sir Percival, who met me 
at the door, that my journey had been taken in vain. He seemed too 
much occupied with some other subject to care about the* failure of my 
errand, and his first words informed me that even in the ‘-horl time of my 
ab‘-ence, another remarkable change had taken place in the hou^-e. 

The Count and Countess Fosco had left Blackwater l*ark for their 
new lesidence in St. John’s Wood. 

I was not made aware of the motive for this ‘^uddon departure — I w'as 
only told that the Count had been very particular in leaving his kind 
compliment.-^ to me When 1 ventured on asking Sir TVrcival whether 
Lady Cdyde had any one to attend lo her comforts in the absence of the 
Countess, he re[)lied th.it she had Margaret Porcher to wait on her, and 
he added that a vvrtman fiom the v'lllage had been sent for to do the 
work downstairs 

The an.swer really ‘'hoikefl me — there wa^^ such a glaring impropriety 
in permitting an under-hou-'emaid to fill the place of confidential at- 
tendant on T.ady (ilyde 1 went upstciii«i at once, and met Margaret on 
the bedr^Mm-landihg. Her services had not been required (naturally 
enougr ) , her , distress having sutficiently recovered, that morning, to be 
able to leave he 1 lied I a'^ked, next, after MI'^s Ilalcombe but I was an- 
sv\ered in a slouching, sulky vNav. which left me ru> wiser than 1 was be- 
fore. T did not (h()ose to repeat the (luestion, and perhaps provoke an 
impertinent r# pl> It w.is in eveiv respect mme bt'Commg, to a person in 
my position, to present mv'-elf immediately in Lady (ilyde''s room. 

1 found that her ladyship had certainly g.iincd m health during the 
last lew days. Although -^tlll sadly wed; and nervous, .she was able to 
get up VMihoiit assistance, and to v^alk ^knvly about her room, feeling no 
worse elfec i trom the exertion than a .'-light .sensation of fatigue. She had 
been made a Id tic anxiou.s that morning abtMit Miss Halcombe, through 
h.ivmg leceived no new.s c)f her from ain one. 1 thought this .seemed to 
imply a blamable want of attention on the part of Mrs Rubellc; but I 
said nothing, and remained vMth Lady Cdyde to assist her to dress When 
she was ready, we both left the loom u eelhei to go lo Mi.'^s Ilalcombe. 

W’e were stopped in the jia.^'^age by the appearance of Sir Percival. He 
looked a.s if he had been piirptwely waiting there to see us. 

‘ Wheie a:e you going-' he ^alcl to Lady Clyde. 

“To Marian s room, ' she an^weied. 

“It may .spare you a disappointment," remarked Sir Percival. it I 
tell you at once that you will not find her there " 

“Xot find her theie^ ‘ 

‘‘Xo. She left the hou^e ye.^telday morning with Fosco and hi" wife." 

Lady Clyde was not siioiig enough to bear the surpri'-e ct extra- 
ordinary statement. She tinned fearfully pale: and leaned Ixuk against 
the w^all, looking at her husband in dead silence. 

I was so astonished myself that I hardly knew what to say I asked Sir 
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Percival if he really meant that Miss Halcombe had left Blackwater 
Park. 

“I certainly mean it,” he answered. 

“In her state, Sir Percival 1 Without mentioning her intentions to Lady 
Clyde I” 

Before he could reply, her ladyship recovered herself a little, and 
spoke. 

“Impossible!” she cried out, in a loud, frightened manner, taking a 
step or two forward from the wall. “Where was the doctor? where was 
Mr. Dawson when Marian went away?” 

“Mr. Dawson wasn’t wanted, and wasn’t here,” said Sir Percival. “He 
left of his own accord, which is enough of itself to show that she was 
strong enough to travel. How you stare! If you don’t believe she has 
gone, look for yourself. Open her room door, and all the other room 
doors, if you like.” 

She took him at his word, and I followed her. There was no one in 
Miss Halcombe’s room but Margaret Porcher, who was busy setting it 
to rights. There was no one in the spare rooms, or the dressing-rooms, 
when we looked into them afterwards. Sir Percival still waited for us in 
the passage. As we were leaving the last room that we had examined, 
Lady Clyde whispered, “Don't go, Mrs. Michelson! don’t leave me, for 
God s sake!” Before I could say anything in return, she was out again 
in the passage, speaking to her husband. 

“What does it mean. Sir Percival? I insist — I beg and pray you will 
tell me what it means! '’ 

“It means,” he answered, “that Miss Halcombe was strong enough 
yesterday morning to sit up, and be dressed; and that she insisted on 
taking advantage of Fosco's going to London, to go there too.” 

“To London?’’ 

“Yes — on her -way to Limmeridge.” 

Lady Clyde turned, and appealed to me. 

“You saw Miss Halcombe last,” she said. “Tell me plainly, Mrs. 
Michelson, did you think she looked fit to travel?” 

“Not in my opinion, your ladyship.” 

Sir Percival, on his side, instantly turned, and appealed to me also. 

“Before you went away,” he said, “did you, or did you not, tell the 
• urse that Miss Halcombe looked much stronger and better?” 

“I certainly made the remark, Sir Percival.” 

He addressed her ladyship again, the moment I offered that reply. 

“Set one of Mrs. Michekon’s opinions fairly against the other,” he 
said, “and try to be reasonable about a perfectly plain matter. If she had 
not been well enough to be removed, do you think we should any of us 
have risked letting her go? She has got three competent people to look 
after her — Fosco and your aunt, and Mrs. Rubelle, who went away with 
them expressly for that purpose. They took a whole carriage yesterday, 
and made a bed for her on the seat, in case she felt tired. To-day, Fosco 
and Mrs. Rubelle go on with her themselves to Cumberland ” 
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‘‘Why does Marian go to Limmeridge, and leave me here by myself?” 
said her ladyship, interrupting Sir Percival. 

‘‘Because your uncle won’t receive you till he has seen your sister 
first,” he replied. “Have you forgotten the letter he wrote to her, at the 
beginning of her illness? It was shown to you; you read it yourself; and 
you ought to remember it.” 

“I do remember it.” 

“If you do, why should you be surprised at her leaving you? You want 
to be back at Limmeridge; and she has gone there to get your uncle’s 
leave for you, on his own terms.” 

Poor Lady Clyde’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Marian never left me before,” she said, “without bidding me good- 
bye.” 

“She would have bid you good-bye this time,” returned Sir Percival, 
“if she had not been afraid of herself and of you. She knew you would 
try to stop her, she knew you would distress her by crying. Do you 
want to make any more objections*'' If you do, you must come down- 
stairs and ask questions in the dining-room. These w’orries up.set me. I 
want a glass of wine.” 

He left MS suddenly. 

His manner all through this strange conversation had been very unlike 
what it usually was. He seemed to be almost as nervous and fluttered, 
every now and then, as his lady herself. I should never have supposed 
that his health had been so delicate, or his composure so easy to upset. 

I tried to prevail on Lady Clyde to go back to her room : but it was 
useless. She stopj^ed in the passage, wdth the look of a woman whose mind 
was panic-stricken. 

“Something has happened to my sister! ” she said. 

“Remember, my lady, what surprising energy there is in Miss Hal- 
combe,” I suggested. “She might wtII make an effort which other ladies, 
in her .situation, would be unfit for. I hope and believe there is nothing 
wrong — I do indeed.” 

‘T must follow Marian! ” said her ladyship, with the same panic-strick- 
en look. “I must go where she has gone; I must see that she is alive and 
well with my owm eyes. Come! come down with me to Sir Percival.” 

I hesitated, fearing that my presence might be considered an intru- 
sion. I attempted to represent this to her ladyship; but she w’as deaf to 
me. She held my arm fast enough to force me to go downstairs with her; 
and she still clung to me with all the little strength she had, at the mo- 
ment when I opened the dining-room door. 

Sir Percival was sitting at the table with a decanter of wine before 
him. He raised the glass to his lips as we w^ent in, and drained it at a 
draught. Seeing that he looked at me angrily when he put it down again, 
I attempted to make some apology for my accidental presence in the 
room. 

“Do you suppose there are any secrets going on here^" he broke out 
suddenly; “there are none — there is nothing underhand, nothing kept 
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from you or from any one.” After speaking those strange words, loudly 
and sternly, he filled himself another glass of wine, and asked Lady Clyde 
what she wanted of him. 

“If my sister is fit to travel, I am fit to travel,” said her ladyship, with 
more firmness than she had yet shown. “I come to beg you will make al- 
lowances for my anxiety about Marian, and let me follow her at once, by 
the afternoon train.” 

“You must wait till to-morrow,” replied Sit Percival, “and then, if 
you don^t hear to the contrary, you can go. I don’t suppose you are at 
all likely to hear to the contrary — so 1 shall write to Posco by lo-night s 
post.” 

He said those last words, holding his glass up to the light, and looking 
at the wine in it, instead of at Lady Clyde. Indeed, he never once looked 
at her throughout the conversation. Such a singular want of good breed- 
ing a gentleman of his rank impressed me, I own, very painiully. 

“Why should you write to Count Fosco^” she asked, in extreme sur- 
prise. 

“To tell him to expect you by the mid-day train,” said Sir Percival. 
“He will meet you at the station when you get to London, and lake you 
on to sleep at your aunt’s, in St. John s Wood " 

Lady Clyde s hand began to tremble violently round my .irm— why, T 
could not imagine. 

“There is no necessity for Count Fo^to to meet me,” she said. “I 
would rather not stay in London to sleep.” 

“You mil'll You can’t take the whole journey to Cumberland in one 
day. You mu^t rest a night in London — and 1 don't ( hojj^e \ou to go by 
yourself to a hotel, Fosco made the offer to Vfuir uncle to m\e you house- 
room on the way down, and your uncle ha> .ic(ept(‘d it Here' heie a 
letter from him, acidre^-ed to yom‘^elf 1 ought In li.ixe sent it u[> thi>. 
morning; but I forgot Read it, and see what Mr Fairhe hmiMdl viys to 
you.” 

Lady Clyde looked at the letter for a moment, and then jilaced it in 
my bands. 

“Read it,” ‘-he said faintly ' I don't know" what is the matlei w*ilh me. 

I can't read it myself 

It was a note of only four lines — mi short and so careles'i, that it (juite 
struck If I remember correctly, it contained no more than these 
words: — 

Dearest Laur — Please come, whenever \ou like Break the journey 

by sleeping at your aunt's house. Gne\ed to hear of dear Marians ill- 
ness. — Affectionately yours, KurDiurcK Fatrlu' ” 

“I would rather not go there — I would rather not stay a night in Lon- 
don,” said her lady.shif), breaking out eagerly with those words before 1 
had quite done reading the note, short as it was “Don’t write to Count 
Fosco! Pray, prqy don’t write to him’” 
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Sir Pcrcival filled another glass from the decanter, so awkwardly that 
he upset it, and spilled all the wine over the table. “My sight seems to be 
failing me,” he muttered to himself, in an odd, muffled voice. He slowly 
set the glass up again, refilled it, and drained it once more at a draught. 
I began to fear, from his look and manner, that the wine was getting 
into his head. 

“Pray don’t write to Count Fosco!” persisted Lady Clyde, more 
eaneslly than ever. 

“Why not, I should like to know''" cried Sir Percival, with a sudden 
bui'st of anger that startled us both. “Where can you stay more properly 
in London than at the place your uncle himself chooses for you — at 
your aunt s house''' Ask Mrs. Michelson ” 

The arrangement proposed was so unquestionably the right and the 
proper one, that 1 could make no possible objection to it. Much as I 
sympathised with Lady Clyde in other respects, I could not sympathise 
with her in her unjust prejudices against Count Fosco I never before met 
with any lady, of her rank and station, who was so lamentably narrow- 
minded on the subject of foreigners Neither her uncle's note, nor Sir 
Percival’s increasing impatience, seemed to have the least effect on her. 
She still objected to staying a night in London, she still implored her 
husbaiid uoi tv^ write to the Count 

“Drop if'’ Said Sir Percival, rudely turning his back on us. “If you 
haven’t sen.se enough to know w’hat is best for yourself, other people 
must know for you The arrangement is made, there is an end of it. Vnv 
are only wanted to do w'hat Miss Hakornbe has done before you 

“Marian?” repeated her ladyship, in a bewildered manner; “Marian 
sleeping in Count Fosco’s house^" 

“Yes, in C'ount Fosco's house She slept there, last night, to break the 
journey .\nd you are to follow her example, and do what your uncle tells 
you. You are to sleep at Fosco's to-morrow’ night, as your sister did, to 
break the journey. Don't throw too many obstacles in my wav' don't 
make me repent of letting >()U go at all’ 

He started to his feet ; and suddenly w*alked out into the veranda, 
through the open glass doors. 

“Will your ladyship excuse me," 1 whispered, “if I suggest that we had 
better not wait here till Sir IVrcnal lomes back^ I am very much afraid 
he is over-oxcitcd with wine " 

She consented to lca\e the ^)oin, in a w’cary, absent manner. 

As soon as we were safe upstairs again. I did all I could to composf 
her ladyship's spiiits. 1 lemindeil her that Mr. Fairlie's letters to Miss 
Halcombe and to her.sclf did ceiiainly sanction, and even render neces- 
sary, sooner or later, the course that had been taken. She agreed to this, 
and even admiiied, of her own accord, that both letters were stiictly in 
character with her uncle’s peculiar disposition — but her fears about Miss 
Halcombe, and her unaccountable dread of sleeping at the Count s house 
in London, still remained unshaken in spite of every consideration that I 
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could urge. I thought it my duty to protest against Lady Clyde’s un- 
favourable opinion of his lordship, and I did so, with becoming forbear- 
ance and respect. 

“Your ladyship will pardon my freedom,” I remarked, in conclusion, 
“but it is said, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ I am sure the Count’s 
constant kindness and constant attention from the very beginning of 
Miss Halcombe’s illness merit our best confidence and esteem. Even his 
lordship’s serious misunderstanding with Mr. Dawson was entirely at- 
tributable to hi^ anxiety on Miss Halcombe’s account.” 

“What misunderstanding?” inquired her ladyship, with a look of sud- 
den interest. 

I related the unhappy circumstances under which Mr. Dawson had 
withdrawn his attendance — mentioning them all the more readily be- 
cause I disapproved of Sir Percival’s continuing to conceal what had 
happened (as he had done in my presence) from the knowledge of Lady 
Clyde. 

Her ladyship started up, with every appearance of being additionally 
agitated and alarmed by what I had told her. 

“Worse! worse than I thought!” she said, walking about the room in a 
bewildered manner. “The Count knew Mr. Dawson would never consent 
to Marian’s taking a journey — ^he purposely insulted the doctor to get 
him out of the house.” 

“O my lady! my lady!” I remonstrated. 

“Mrs. Michelson! ” she went on vehemently, “no words that ever were 
spoken will persuade me that my sister is in that man s power and in that 
man s house with her own consent. My horror of him is such, that noth- 
ing Sir Percival could say, and no letters my uncle could write, would in- 
duce me, if I had only my own feelings to consult, to eat, drink, or sleep, 
under his roof. But my misery of suspense about Marian gives me the 
courage to follow her anywhere — to follow her even into Count Fosco’s 
house.” 

I thought it right, at this point, to mention that Miss Halcombe had 
already gone on to Cumberland, according to Sir Percivals account of 
the matter. 

“I am afraid to believe it! answered her ladyship. ‘T am afraid she is 
still in that man s house. If I am wrong — if she has really gone on to 
Limmeridge — I am resolved I will not sleep to-morrow night under Count 
Fosco s roof. My dearest friend in the vrorld, next to my sister, lives near 
London. You have heard me, you have heard Miss Halcombe speak of 
Mrs. Vesey? I mean to write, and propose to sleep at her house. I don't 
know how I shall get there — I don’t know how I shall avoid the Count — 
but to that refuge I will escape in some way, if my sister has gone to 
Cumberland. All I ask of you to do, is to see yourself that my letter to 
Mrs. Vesey goes to London to-night, as certainly as Sir Percival’s letter 
goes to Count Fosco. I have reasons for not trusting the post-bag down- 
stairs. Will you keep my secret, and help me in this? It is the last favour, 
perhaps, that I shall ever ask of you.” 
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I hesitated — I thought it all very strange — I almost feared that her 
ladyship’s mind had been a little affected by recent anxiety and suffer- 
ing. At my own risk, however, I ended by giving my consent. If the letter 
had been addressed to a stranger, or to any one but a lady so well known 
to me by report as Mrs. Vesey, I might have refused. I thank God — look- 
ing to what happened afterwards — I thank Gfxl I never thwarted that 
wish, or any other, which Lady Glyde expressed to me, on the last day 
of her residence at Blackwater Park 

The letter was written, and given into my hands. I myself put it into 
ithe post-box in the village that evening. 

We saw nothing more of Sir Percival for the rest of the day. 

I slept, by Lady Clyde’s own desire, in the next room to hers, with the 
door open betw^een us. There w'as something so strange and dreadful in 
the loneliness and emptiness of the house, that I was glad, on my side, to 
have a companion near me. Her ladyship sat up late, reading letters and 
burning them, and emptying her draw'eis and cabinets of little things she 
prized, as if she never expected to return to Blackwater Park. Her sleep 
was sadly disturbed when she at last went to bed, she cried out in it, 
several times — once, so loud that she awoke herself Whatever her 
dreams w^re, she did not think fit to communicate them to me. Perhaps, 
in my .^ac tJon, I had no right to expect that she should do so. It matters 
lit lie, now\ I Wc. sorry for her — I was indeed heartily sorry for her, all 
the same. 

The next day w’as fine and sunny. Sir Percival came up, after break- 
fast, to tell us that the chaise would be at the door at a quarter to twelve, 
the train to London stopping at our Citation, at twenty minutes after He 
informed Lady (ilyde that he w'as obliged to go out. but added that he 
hoped to be back before she left. If an\ unforeseen accident delayed him, 
I was to iia'ompany her to the station, and to take si'>ecial care that she 
WMS in time for the train Sir Peri ival communicated these directions ver\ 
haMily, walking here and there about the room all the time. Her ladyship 
looked attentively after him, w'here\er he went. He never once looked at 
her m return. 

She only s[)oke when he had done, and then she stopped him as he ap- 
proached the door, by hoklimr out her hand. 

“I shall see \ou no moie,' she .>aid, in a very marked manner “This is 
our paiting--our parting, it may be for evei. Will you try to forgi\e 
me, iVrcival, as heartily a.« 1 forgue 

His face liirned of an awful whiteness all over, and great beads of 
perspiration broken out on his bald forehead “I shall come back. ' he 
said — and made foi the door, hastily as if his wife's ’farewell words 
had fiightened him out of the room. 

I hafl never liked Sir Percival — but the manner in which he left Lady 
Glyde made me feed ashamed of haMiig eaten his bread and li\cd in his 
service. I thought of saying a few' comforting and Christian wi^rds to the 
poor lady; but there was something in her face, as she looked after her 
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husband when the door closed on him, that made me alter my mind and 
keep silence. 

At the time named, the chaise drew up at the gates. Her ladyship was 
right — Sir Percival never came back. I waited for him till' the last mo- 
ment — and waited in vain. 

No positive responsibility lay on my shoulders; and yet, I did not feel 
easy in my mind. “It is of your own free will,” I said, as the chaise 
drove through the lodge-gates, “that your ladyship goes to London?” 

“I will go anywhere,” she answered, “to end the dreadful suspense 
that I am suffering at this moment.” 

She had made me feel almost as anxious and as uncertain about Miss 
Halcombe as she felt herself. I presumed to ask her to write me a line, if 
all went well in London. She answered, “Most willingly, Mrs. Michel- 
son.” “We all have our crosses to bear, my lady,” I said, seeing her silent 
and thoughtful, after she had promised to write. She made no reply; 
she seemed to be too much wrapped up in her own thoughts to attend to 
me. “I fear your ladyship rested badly last night,” I remarked, after 
waiting a little. “Yes,” she said; “I was terribly disturbed by dreams.” 
“Indeed, my lady?” I thought she was going to tell me her dreams; but 
no, when she spoke next it was only to ask a question. “You posted the 
letter to Mrs. Vesey with your own hands?” “Yes, my lady.” 

“Did Sir Percival say, yesterday, that Count Fosco was to meet me at 
the terminus in London?” “He did, my lady.” 

She sighed heavily when I answered that last question, and said no 
more. 

We arrived at the station, with hardly two minutes to spare. The 
gardener (who had driven us) managed about the luggage, while I took 
the ticket. The whistle of the train was sounding, when I joined her lady- 
ship on the platform. She looked very strangely, and pressed her hand 
over her heart, as if some sudden pain or fright had overcome her at 
that moment. 

“I wish you were going with me!” she said, catching eagerly at my 
arm, when I gave her the ticket. 

If there had been time; if I had felt the day before, as I felt then, I 
would have made my arrangements to accompany her — even though the 
doing so had obliged me to give Sir Percival warning on the spot. As it 
was, her wishes, expressed at the last moment only, were expressed too 
late for me to comply with them. She seemed to understand this herself 
before I could explain it, and did not repeat her desire to have me for a 
travelling compani(..i. The train drew up at the platform. She gave the 
gardener a present for his children, and took my hand, in her simple, 
hearty manner, before she got into the carriage. 

“You have been very kind to me and to my sister,” she said — “kind 
when we were both friendless. I shall remember you gratefully, as long as 
I live to remember any one. Good-bye — aiid God bless you! ” 

She spoke those words with a tone and a look which brought the tears 
into my eyes — she spoke them as if she was bidding me farewell for ever. 
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‘‘Good-bye, my lady,” I said, putting her into the carriage, and trying 
to cheer her; “good-bye, for the present only; good-bye, with my best 
and kindest wishes for happier times!” 

She shook her head, and shuddered as she settled her^^elf in the car- 
riage, The guard closed the door. “Do you believe in dreams?” she whis- 
pered to me, at the window, “il/y dreams, last night, were dreams I have 
never had before. The terror of them is hanging over me '^till.” The 
whistle sounded befoie I could answer, and the train moved Her pale, 
quiet face looked at me, for the last time; looked sorrcjwfully and sol- 
emnly from the w’indow. She v aved her hand — and I saw her no more. 

Towards five o'clock on the afternoon of that same day, having a little 
time to myself in the midst of the household duties which now pressed 
upon me, I sat down alf)ne in my own room, to try and compose my mind 
with the volume of my husband s Seimon*^ For the fir^^t time in my life, 
1 found my attention wandering o\er tlK)‘^e fiious and cheering w’ords. 
Concluding that Lady (ilyde ^ departure mu>t have disturbed me far 
more seriously than 1 had myself suppo-ed I put the book aside, and 
w’cnt out to take a turn in the garden Sir Percival had not yet returned, 
to my knowledge, so I could feel no hesitation about showing myself in 
the grounds 

On turning the cornet of the house, and gaining a view of the garden, 
I was startled by seeiiva a stranger walking ii- it The stranger was a 
woman — she was lounging along the path, with her back to me, and was 
gatheiing th'- ll(o\ers 

As I ap[)roache(l, she heard me, and turnerl round 

My blood curdled in my veins The strange woman in the garden was 
Mrs Rulielle’ 

1 could neither move nor speak She came up to me, as composedly as 
ever, with her llowers in her hand 

“What is the matter, ma am'*' she said quietly 

here'" I gasped out ' Not gone to LonclonI Not gone to Cum- 
berland'" 

Mrs. Riibelle smelt at her llowers with a smile of malicious pity 

“Certainly not," she ^ald 1 have never left Blackwaler Park " 

I sunimoned lireath eiioiiiih and courage enough for another question. 

“Where is Miss Halcombe^ 

Mrs. Riibelle fairly laiigned at me, this time, and replied in these 
words* — 

‘‘Miss Halcumbe, ma’am, has not left Blackw’^ater Park either." 

When I heard that asioumlinc: answer, all my thoughts were startled 
back on the instant to my pailing with Lady Clyde. I cai^ hardly say I 
reproached myself — but, at that moment, I think I woi/ ! ha\e given 
many a year s hard savings to have known four hours earlier what I 
knew now. 
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Mrs. Rubelle waited, quietly arranging her nosegay, as if she expected 
me to say something. 

I could say nothing. I thought of Lady Clyde's wornout energies and 
weakly health; and I trembled for the time when the shock of the dis- 
covery that I had made would fall on her. For a minute, or more, my 
fears for the poor ladies silenced me. At the end of that time, Mrs. Ru- 
belle looked up sideways from her flowers, and said, “Here is Sir Per- 
cival, ma’am, returned from hih ride." 

I saw him as soon as she did. He came towards us, .slashing viciously 
at the floweis ^^i^h his liding-whip. When he was near enough to see my 
face, he stopped, struck at his boot with the whip, and burst out laugh- 
ing, so harshly and so violently, that the birds Hew away, startled, from 
the tree by which he stood. 

“Well, Mrs. ]\Iichclson," he said, “you have found it out at last — 
have you?" 

I made no reply. He turned to Mrs. Rubelle. 

“When did you show yourself in the garden^" 

‘*I show’cd myself about half an hour ago, «^ir. You said I might take 
my liberty again, as soon as Lady Clyde had gone away to London." 

‘‘Quite right. I don't blame you — I only asked the question " He wait- 
ed a moment, and then addiessed himself once more to me. “You can’t 
believe it, can you^" he said mockingly. “Here’ come along and see for 
yourself.” 

He led the way round to the front of the house 1 followed him, and 
Mrs. Rubelle followed me. After passing through the iron gates, he 
stopped, and pointed wdth his whip to the disused middle wing of the 
building. 

“There!" he said. “Look up at the first lloor. ^’ou know the old Fliz- 
abethan bedrooms? !Mi-.s Halcombe is snug and safe in one of the best 
of them, at this moment Take her in, Mrs Rubelle (you have got your 
key?), take T^Irs ^Nlichelson in, and let her own eyes satisfy her that 
there is no deception this lime " 

The tone in which he ‘^poke to me, and the minute or tw'o that had 
passed since we left the garden, helped me to recover my spirits a htth' 
What I might ha\e done, at this critical moment, if all my life had been 
passed in service, 1 cannot say. As it w'as, possessing the feellng^, thi' 
principles, and the bringing-up of a lady, I could not hesitate about the 
right course to pursue My duly to myself, and my duty to Laily (ilyde, 
alike forbade me to remain in the employment of a man who had shame- 
fully deceived us botu by a series of atrocious falsehoods. 

“I must beg pcrmissicjn, .Sir Percival, to speak a few words to you in 
private,” I said. “Ha\ing rlone so, I shall be ready to proceed with this 
person to Miss Halcombe’s room.” 

Mrs. Rubelle, whom 1 had indicated by a slight turn of my head, in- 
solently sniffed at her nosegay, and walked away, with great deliberation, 
towards the house door 

“Well,” said Sir ’Percival sharply, “what is it now?" 
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“I wish to mention, sir, that I am desirous of resi^ninp; the situation 
I now hold at Hlackwater Park.” That was literally how I put it. I was 
resolved that the first words si^oken in his presence should be words 
which expressed my intention to leave his service. 

He eyed me with one of his blackest looks, and thrust his hands sav- 
agely into the pockets of his ridmg-roat 

“Why''*” he said, “why, I should like to know'*'” 

“It is not for me, Sir Percival, to express an opinion on what has taken 
place in this house. I desire to give no oftence 1 merely \^i-h to say that 
I do not feel it consi.stcnt with my duty to Lady Clyde and to m>self to 
remain any longer in your .service ’ 

“Is it consistent with your duty to nu to stand there, casting suspicion 
on me to my face> ’ he bioke out, in hi^ most violent manner. “I see 
what youVe dn\ing at ^’ou have taken your own mean, underhand view' 
of an innocent deception practised on Lady Clyde for her own good. It 
was essential to he r health that she '^hould have a change of air imme- 
diately- -and you know as well as I do. she would never have gone aw’ay, 
if she had been told Miss Halconibe was .still left hc^re She has been de- 
ceived in her own interests — and I don t care who know’s it Co, if you 
like--t'\’^* are plenty of housekeeper'N :\< good as you. to be had for the 
asking. Co, when you jdca.se- -but take care how you spread scandals 
about me and my affairs, when you're out of my service Tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, or it will be the w’or.^e for you’ See MLss Hal- 
combe* for yourself, see if she hasn t been a^ w’ell taken care of in one 
part of the house as in the other Remember the doctor's owm orders 
that Lady (ilyde was to have a change of air at the earliest possible op~ 
portunity. Bear all that well in mind — and then say anythinc against me 
and my j^roceedings if you dare’" 

He poured out these wairds fiercely, all in a bicaih, walking backwards 
and forwards, and striking abtiut him in the air with his whip 

Nothing that he said or did shook nu ojunion of the disgraceful series 
of falsehoods that he had told, in my prc.sence the day before, or of the 
cruel deception by which he had ^ejiaratcd Lady Clyde from her sister, 
and had sent her uselessly t(» i.ondon, when she was half distracted with 
anxiety on Miss Halcombc's aaounl 1 naturally kept these thoughts to 
myself, and said nothing iiuue to rritaie him, bin I was not the less re- 
solved to persist in my purj^o^e \ Mift answer tiirneth aw'ay wrath, and 
1 suppressed my own feeling- acaordingly, when it w'as my turn to reply. 

“While I am in your service, Su IVrcual," I said, “I hope I know* m\ 
duty well enough not to inquire into your motives. When 1 am out of 
your service, 1 hope I know’ my own place well enough not to .<i>eak of 
matters which don't concern me - 
“When do you want to go^ " he asked, interrupting me without cere- 
mony. “Don't siijipose I am anxious to keep you — don't suppo>e I care 
about you leaving the house I am perfectly fair and open in thi^ matter, 
from first to last. When do you want to go^" 

“I should wish to leave at your earliest convenience, Sir Percival. ' 
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“My convenience has nothing to do with it. I shall be out of the house, 
for good and all, to-morrow morning; and I can settle your accounts to- 
night. If you want to study anybody's convenience, it had better be Miss 
Halcombe’s. Mis. Rubelle s time is up to-day; and she has reasons for 
wishing to be in London to-night. If you go at once, Mi^s Halcombe 
won’t have a soul left here (o look after her.” 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that I was quite incapable of 
deserting Miss Halcombe in such an emergency as had now befallen 
Lady Clyde and herself. After first distinctly ascertaining from Sir Per- 
cival that Mrs. I^.iibelle was certain to leave at once if 1 took her place, 
and after also obtaining permission to arrange for Mr. Dawson’s resum- 
ing his attendance on his patient, I willingly consented to remain at 
Blackwater Park until Miss Halcombe no longei required my services. 
It was settled that I should give Sir Percival’s solicitor a week’s notice 
before I left; and that he was to undertake the necessary arrangements 
for appointing my successor. The matter was discussed in very few 
words. At its conclusion, Sir Percival abruptly turned on his heel, and 
left me free to join Mrs. Rubelle. That singular foreign person had been 
sitting composedly on the doorstep, all this time, waiting till I could fol- 
low her to Miss Halcombe ’s room. 

I had hardly walked half-way towards the house, when Sir Percival, 
who had withdrawn in the opposite direction, suddenly stopped, and 
called me back. 

“Why are you leaving my service?” he asked. 

The question w^as so extraordinary, after what had just passed be- 
tween us, that I hardly knew what to say in answer to it. 

“Mind! I don’t know why you are going," he went on. “You must give 
a reason for leaving me, I suppose, when you get another situation. What 
reason? The breaking up of the family? Is that it'^" 

“There can be no positive objection, Sir Percival, to that reason ” 

“Very well! That's all I want to know. If people apply for your char- 
acter, that's your reason, stated by yourself. You go in consequence of 
the breaking up of the family.” 

He turned away again, before I could say another w’ord, and walked 
out rapidly into the grounds. His manner was as strange as his language. 
I acknowledge he alarmed me. 

Even the patience of Mrs. Rubelle was getting exhausted, when I 
joined her at the house door. 

“At last!” she said, with a shrug of her lean foreign shoulders. She 
led the way into the inhabited side of the house, ascended the stairs, and 
opened with her key the door at the end of the passage, which communi- 
cated with the old Elizabethan rooms — a door never previously used, 
in my time, at Blackw^ater Park. The rooms themselves I knew w'ell, hav- 
ing entered them myself, on various occasions, from the other side of the 
house. Mrs. Rubelle stopped at the third door along the old gallery, 
handed me the key of it, with the key of the door of communication, and 
told me I should find Miss Hdcombe in that room. Before I went in, I 
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thought it desirable to make her understand that her attendance had 
ceased. Accordingly, T told her in plain words that the charge of the sick 
lady henceforth devolved entirely on myself. 

“Lum glad to hear it, ma’am,” said Mrs. Rubelle. “I want to go very 
much.” 

‘^Do you leave to-day?” I asked, to make sure of her. 

“Now that you have taken charge, ma’am, I leave in half an hour’s 
time. Sir Percival has kindly placed at my disposition the gardener, and 
the chaise, whenever I want them. I shall want them in half an hour’s 
time, to go to Ihc station. I am packed up, in anticipation, already. I 
wish you good-day, ma’am.” 

She dropped a brisk curtsey, and walked back along the gallery, hum- 
ming a little tune, and keeping time to it cheerfully with the nosegay in 
her hand. I am sincerely thankful to say that was the last I saw of Mrs. 
Rubelle. 

When I went into the room, !Miss Halcombe was asleep. I looked at 
her anxiously, as she lay in the dismal, high, old-fashioned bed. She was 
certainly not in any respect altered for the worse, since I had seen her 
last. She had not been neglected, I am bound to admit, in any way that 
I could perceive. The room was dreary, and dusty, and dark; but the 
window (looking on a solitary courtyard at the back of the house) was 
opened to kt in the fresh air, and all that could be done to make the 
place comfortable had been done. The \^ho!e cruelty of Sir Percival ’s 
deception had fallen on poor Lady Clyde The only ill-usage which either 
he or Mrs. Rubelle had inflicted on Miss HaKombe. consisted, so far as 
I could see, in ti,e first offence of hiding her away 

I stole back, leaving the .sick lady still peacefully asleep, to give the 
gardener instructions about bringing the doctoi 1 begged the man, after 
he had taken Mrs. Rubelle to the station, to drive round by Mr. Daw- 
son’s, and leave a message, in my name, askmiz him to call and see me. I 
knew he would come on my accouni, and 1 knew he would remain when 
he found Count Tosco had left the house. 

In due course of time, the gardener returned, and said that he had 
driven round by Mi. Dawson'.^^ residence, after leaving Mrs. Rubelle at 
the station. The doctor sent me word that he was poorly in health him- 
self, but that he would call, 11 possible, the next morning. 

Having delivered his me.ssage, the cardener was about to withdraw, 
but I stopped him to lequest that he would come back before dark, and 
sit up, that night, in one of the empty bedrooms, so as to be within call, 
in case I wanted him. He uiulei^^tood readily enough my unwillingness to 
be left alone all night, in the most desolate part of that desolate house, 
and we arranged that he >hould come in between eight and nine 

He came punctually, and I found cause to be thankful th.u I had 
adopted the precaution of calling him in. Before midnight. Sir Percival s 
strange temper broke out in the most violent and most alarming manner, 
and if the gardener had not been on the spot to pacify him on the instant, 
I am afraid to think what might have happened. 
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Almost all the afternoon and evening, he had been walking about the 
house and grounds in an unsettled, excitable manner; having, in all prob- 
ability, as I thought, taken an excessive quantity of wine at his solitary 
dinner. However that may be, I heard his voice calling loudly and an- 
grily, in the new wing of the house, as I was taking a turn backwards and 
forwards along the gallery, the last thing at night. The gardener imme- 
diately ran down to him; and I closed the door of communication, to 
keep the alarm, if possible, from reaching Miss Halcombe’s ears. It was 
full half an hour before the gardener came back. He declared that his 
master was quite out of his senses — not through the excitement of drink, 
as I had supposed, but through a kind of panic or frenzy of mind, for 
which it was impossible to account. He had found Sir Pcrcival walking 
backwards and forwards by himself in the hall, swearing, with every ap- 
pearance of the most violent passion, that he would not stop another 
minute alone in such a dungeon as his own house, and that he would take 
the first stage of his journey immediately, in the middle of the night The 
gardener, on approaching him, had been hunted out, with oaths and 
threats, to get the horse and chaise ready instantly. In a quarter of an 
hour, Sir Percival had joined him in the yard, had jumped into the chaise, 
and, lashing the horse into a gallop, had driven himself away, wath h^ 
face as pale as ashes in the moon-light The gardener had heard him 
shouting and cursing at the lodge-keeper to get up and ojicn th(‘ gate 
had heard the wheels roll furiously on again, in the still night, when the 
gate w\is unlocked — and knew no moie. 

The next day, or a day or tw’o after, 1 forget which, the chaise wms 
brought back from Knowdesbury, our nearest towm, by the ostler at the 
old inn. Sir Percival had stopped there, and had aftcrwaids left by the 
train — for what destination the man could not tell 1 never received any 
further information, either from himself or from any one el^e, of Sii 
Percival’s proceedings, and I am not even aw’are, at this moment, ^^^heth- 
er he is in England or out of it. He and I have not met. since he drove 
away, like an escaped criminal, from his own house, and it is my fervent 
hope and prayer that we may never meet again. 

My own part of this sad family story is now drawing to an end. 

I have been informed that the particulars of Miss llalcombe’s w’ak- 
ing, and of what passed between us when she found me sitting by her 
bedside, are not material to the purpose which is to be answered by the 
present narrative It will be sufficient for me to say, in this place, that 
she was not herself conscious of the means adopted to lemove her from 
the inhabited to the uninhabited part of the house. She w’as in a deep 
sleep at the time, whether naturally or artificially produced she could not 
say. In my absence at Torquay, and in the absence of all the resident 
servants, except Margaret Porcher (who was perpetually eating, drink- 
ing, or sleeping, when she was not at work), the secret transfer of Miss 
H^combe from one part of the house to the other was no doubt easily 
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performed. Mrs. Rubelle (as I discovered for myself, in looking about 
the room) had provisions, and all other necessaries, together with the 
means of heating water, broth, and so on, without kindling a fire, placed 
at her disposal during the few days of her imprisonment with the sick 
lady. She had declined to answer the questions which Miss Halcombe 
naturally jiut, but had not, in other respects, treated her with unkind- 
ness or neglect. The disgrace of lending herself to a vile deception is the 
only disgrace with which I can conscientiously charge Mrs. Rubelle. 

1 need write no particulars (and I am relieved to know it) of the effect 
produced on Miss Halcombe by the news of Lady Glyde’s departure, or 
by the far more melancholy tidings which reached us only too soon after- 
wards at Black water Park. In both oases I prepared her mind beforehand 
as gently and as carefully as possible having the doctor’s advice to guide 
me in the last case only, through ]\Ir. Dawson s being too unwell to 
come to the house for some days after I had sent for him. It w^as a sad 
time, a time which it afflicts me to think of, or to wTite of, now. The 
precious blessings of religious consoldtir)n which I endeavoured to con- 
vey, were long in reaching Miss Halcombe's heart, but I hope and be- 
lieve they came home to lier at last I nc' er left her till her strength was 
restored. 'Fhe train which took me away from that miserable house, was 
the train W'hich took her aww also We f)arted very mournfully in Lon- 
don. I rtmained with a relative at Islington, and she went on to Mr. 
Fairlie s house '.n Cumberland. 

I have only a few lines more to write before I clo>e this p)ainful state- 
ment They are dictated by a ^ense of duty 

In the first pirn e, 1 wi^h to record my ow'n por'ional conviction that no 
blame whatever, m connection with the events which I have now’ related, 
iittaches to Count Fo^co I am informed that a dreadful suspicion has 
been raised, and that some veiy seriou> con>tructions arc placed upon his 
lordship s conduct. My per>ua.'>ion of the > innocence remains, 

howTver, quite unshaken If he a^^lsted Sir Perci\al in sending me to 
Torquay, he assisted under a delusion, for which, as a foreigner and a 
stranger, he was not to blame. If he was concerned in bringing Mrs. Ru- 
lielle to Blackwater Park, it wa^ his mi>fortime and not his fault, when 
that foreign [lersoii w’as base enough to assist a deception planned and 
carried out by the master of the house I }>rotesi. in the interests of mor- 
ality, against blame being gialuilously and wantonly attached to the 
proceedings of the C\)unt 

In the second place, I dcsiie to e\'i)iess my regret at my own inability 
to remcmbei the piecise day on which Lady Clyde left Blackwater Park 
for London. I am told that it is of the last importance to ascertain the 
exact date of that lamentable journey, and I have anxiously taxed my 
memory to recall it. The effort has been in vain. I can only remember 
now that it was towards the latter part of July. We all knc>w the diffi- 
culty, after a lapse of time, of fixing precisely on a past dale unless it has 
been previously written down. That difficulty is greatly increased, in my 
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case, by the alarming and confusing events which took place about the 
period of Lady Clyde’s departure. I heartily wish I had made a mem- 
orandum at the time. I heartily wish my memory of the date was as 
(dvid as my memory of that poor lady’s face, when it looked at me sor- 
rowfully for the last time from the carriage window. 



Thk Story continued in se.veral Xarrattvls 

I. The Narrative of Hisiir I’iniiorn, Cook in the 
Service of ('oL’NT Fobco 

[Taken down from her own statement.] 

I AM sorry to say that I have nevei learner I If) read or write. I have been 
a hard-working woman all my life and have kept a good character. I 
know that it is a sin and wickedne^^s If) say the thing which is not; and I 
will truly beware of doing so on this f)ccas)on. All that I know’, I wrill 
tell, and I humbly beg the gentleman whf) takes this dowm to put my 
language right as he goes on, and to make allowances for my being no 
scholar. 

In this last summer, T happened to be out (>f place (through no fault 
of iw] V "n) , and I heard of a situation, as jdain cook, at Number Five 
Forest Road ‘st John Wood 1 took the place on trial. My master's 
name was Fosco. My mistress was an Faiglish hidy He w’as Count and 
she was Countess. There was a girl to do housemaid's w’ork, when I got 
there. She was not over clean or tidy — but there was no harm in her. I 
and she weie the only servants in the hou^e 

Our master and mistress came after we got in And, as soon as they 
did come, we were told, downstairs, that company was exp>ected from the 
country. 

The company w’as my mistre'^s's niece, and the back bedroom on the 
first iloor was got ready for her My mi''tre<> mentioned to me that Lady 
Clyde (that was her name) was m poor health, and that I must be par- 
ticular in my cooking accordingly She w’as to come that day, as well as 
I can remember — hut, whate\cr yfui do, don’t trust my memory’ in the 
matter. I am sorry to say it s no u^e asking me about days of the month, 
and such-like. Fxcept Sunday half my time 1 take no heed of them: 
being a hard-working woman and no scholar. All I know is. Lady Clyde 
came; and, when she did come, a fine fright she gave us all, surely. I don't 
know how master l^rought her to the house, being hard at work at the 
time. But he did bring her in the afterntxin, I think; and the house- 
maid opened the door to them, and showed them into the parloui Be- 
fore she had been long down m the kitchen again with me. we heard a 
hurry-skurry upstairs, and the parlour bell ringing like mad. and my 
mistress’s voice calling out for help. 

We both ran up; and there we saw the lady laid on the sola, with her 
face ghastly white, and her hands fast clenched, and her head drawn 
down to one side. She had been taken with a sudden fright, my mistress 
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said; and master he told us she was in a fit of convulsions. I ran out, 
knowing the neighbourhood a little better than the rest of them, to fetch 
the nearest doctor s help. The nearest help was at Goodricke’s & Garth’s, 
who worked together as partners, and had a good name and connection, 
as I have heard, all round St. John’s Wood. Mr. Gomlricke was in, and 
he came back with me directly. 

It w'as some time l)cfore he could make himself of much use. The poor, 
unfortunte lady fell out of one fit into another — and went on so, till she 
was quite wearied out, and as helpless as a new-boin babe. We then gott 
her to bed. Mr. Goodricke went aw'ay to his house for medicine, and 
came back again in a ejuarter of an hour or less. Besides the medicine he 
brought a bit of hollow mahogany wood with him, shajKMl like a kind 
of trumpet, and, after w^aiting a little while, he jiut one end over the 
lady’s heart and the other to his ear, and listened iMrefully 

When he had done, he says to my mistress, who was in the rcK)ni. ‘‘This 
‘s a very serious case,’’ he says; “I recommend you to write to Lady 
Glyde's friends directly.” My nvstress siys to him, “Ls it heart disease''^” 
And he says, ‘‘Yes, heart disease of a most dangerous kind.” He told her 
exactly w’hat he thought was the matter, which I wa^ !m> 1 clever enough 
to understand. But I know’ this, he ended by saying that he w'as afraid 
neither his help nor any other doctor’s help was likely to be of much 
service. 

My mistress took this ill news more quietly than my master, lie was a 
big, fat, odd sort of elderly man, who kept birds and white mice, aiul 
spoke to them as if they w’ere so many Christian children He seemed 
terribly cut up by what had happened. “Ah’ poor Lruly Clyde ’ poor dc.n' 
Lady Clyde!” he says — and went stalking a!}out, wiinging his fat hand- 
more like a play-actor than a gentleman. For one question my niislre-^s 
asked the doctor about the lady's chances of getting round, he asked ,l 
good fifty at least I declare he quite tormented us all — and, wb.en he 
was quiet at last, out he w’ent into the bit of back garden, picking tium- 
pery little nosegays, and asking me to take them upstaiis and make tlu 
sick-room look pretty with them. As if that did any gcxid. I think he must 
have been, at times, a little soft in his head. But he was not a bad mas- 
ter; he had a monstrous civil tongue of his owm, and a ]o\]y, easy coa\- 
ing way wdth him. I liked him a deal better than my mistress. .She was ,i 
hard one, if ever there w’as a hard one yet. 

Towards night-time, the lady roused up a little. She had been so wear- 
ied out, before that, by the convulsions, that she never stirred hand or 
foot, or spoke a w’orci to anybody. She moved in the bed now , and stared 
about her at the room and us in it. She must have been a nice-lcxjking 
lady, when well, with light hair, and blue eyes, and all that. Her rest w'as 
troubled at night — at least so I heard from my mistress, who sat up alone 
with her. I only went in once before going to bed, to st*e if I could be cd 
any use; and then she was talking to herself, in a confused, rambling 
manner. She seemed to want sadly to speak to somebody, who was ab- 
sent from her somewhere. I couldn’t catch the name the first time; and 
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the second time master knocked at the door, with his regular mouthful of 
questions, and another of his trumpery nosegays. 

When 1 went in, early the next morning, the lady w'as clean worn out 
again, and lay in a kind of faint sleep Mr. Goodrickc brought his part- 
ner, Mr. Garth, with him to advise. '\ hey saifl she must not be disturbed 
out of her rest, on any account. They asked my mistress a many ques- 
tions, at the other end of the room, about what the lady's health had been 
in past times, and who had attended her, and whether she had ever suf- 
fered much and long together under distress of mind. I remember my 
mistre.ss said “N'es” to that last quest irm. And Mr. Goodricke looked at 
Mr. Garth, and sho<ik his head, and Mr. Garth looked at Mr. Goodricke, 
and sliook iiis head 1 hey .schemed to think that the distress might have 
something lo do uidi the mischief «'>t the lady's heart. She was but a frafl 
thing lo l(xjk at, poor creature’ Very little strength, at any time, I should 
say — very little strength. 

Later on the same morning, when she woke, the lady took a sudden 
turn, and got stemingly a great deal better. 1 was not let in again to see 
her, IK) more was the housemaid, for the rc*a<^on that she was not to be 
disturbed by *^11 angers What I heard of her bcinsi better was through 
my master. He was in wonderful good spirits about the change, and 
looker* I ’ at the kitchen window from the garden, with his great big 
cuily-Drimmed white hat on, to go out 

“Good Mrs C'ook,’ siys he, “Lady (ilyde better. M> mind is more 
easy than it was and 1 am going out to stretch my big legs with a sunny 
little .summer walk Shall I order for you. ^lull I market for you, Mrs 
C'ook What are you making there'-' .A nice tart for dinner’ Much crust, 
if you please — miitli cri^p cru^^t, my dear, that melts and crumbles de- 
licious in the nmulh " That was hK way He w’a-. past si.xty, and fond of 
pastry. Just think of that' 

The d(K tor came again in the forenoon, and saw for himself that Lady 
Glyde had woke up better He forbid us to talk to her, or to let her talk 
to us, in case she w\is that wa} disposed, saving she must be kept quiet 
before all thing*', and encouraged to sk*ep as much as possible. She did 
not .seem to want to talk whenever I saw her — except overnight, when I 
couldn't make out what she wa> saying — she seemed too much worn 
down. Mr. (Joodricke was not nearly in such good spirits about her as 
master. He said nothing when he ame downstairs, except that he would 
call again at live o'cl(Kk 

About that time (which vs as before master came home again) the bell 
rang hard from the bedroom, and my mistress ran out into the landing, 
and called to me lo go lor Mr (»oodricke, and tell him the lady had 
fainted. I got on my bonnet and shawl, when, as good luck would have 
it, the doctor himself came the house for his promised v isit 

I let him in, and went u|)Slairs along with him. “Lady Glyde was just 
as usual,” says my mistress to him at the door, “she wa.^ awake and 
looking about her, in a strange, forlorn manner, when 1 heard her give 
a sort of half cry, and she fainted in a moment.” The dextor went up to 
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the bed, and stooped down over the sick lady. He looked very serious, all 
on a sudden, at the sight of her ; and put his hand on her heart. 

My mistress stared hard in Mr. Goodricke’s face. “Not dead!” says 
she, whispering, and turning all of a tremble from head to foot. 

“Yes,” says the doctor, very quiet and grave. “Dead. 1 was afraid it 
would happen suddenly, when I examined her heart yesterday.” My mis- 
tress stepped back from the bedside while he was speal^ing, and trembled 
and trembled again. “Dead!” she whispers to herself; “dead so sud- 
denly! dead so soon! what will the Count say?” Mr. Goodricke advised 
her to go downstairs, and quiet herself a little. “You have been sitting up 
all night,” says he, “and your nerves are shaken. This person,” says he, 
meaning me, “this person will stay in the room, till I can send for the 
necessary assistance.” My mistress did as he told her. “I must prepare 
the Count,” she says. “I must carefully prepare the Count.” And so she 
left us, shaking from head to foot, and went out. 

“Your master is a foreigner,” says Mr. Goodricke, when my mistress 
had left us. “Does he understand about registering the dealh^” “I can’t 
rightly tell, sir,” says I; “but I should think not.” The doctor considered 
a minute, and then, says he, “I don’t usually do such things,” says he, 
“but it may save the family trouble in this case, if T register the death 
myself. I shall pass the district office in half an hour’s time; and I can 
easily look in. Mention, if you please, that I will do so.” “Yes, sir,” says 
I, “with thanks, I’m sure, for your kindness in thinking of it.” “You don’t 
mind staying here till I can send you the proper person says he. “No, 
sir,” says I, “I’ll stay with the poor lady till then. I supfiose nothing more 
could be done, sir, than was done?” says I. “No,” says he, “nothing; 
she must have suffered sadly before ever I saw her; the case was hopeless 
when I was called in.” “Ah, dear me! wx all come to it, sooner or later, 
don’t we, sir?” says I. He gave no answer to that, he didn’t seem to care 
about talking. He said “Good-day,” and went out. 

I stopped by the bedside from that time, till the time when Mr. Good- 
ricke sent the person in, as he had promised. She uas by name Jane 
Gould. I considered her to be a respectable-looking woman. She made no 
remark, except to say that she understewd what was wanted of her, and 
that she had winded a many of them in her time. 

How master bore the news when he first heard it, is more than I can 
tell; not having been present. When I did see him, he looked awfully 
overcome by it, to be sure. He sat quiet in a corner, with his fat hands 
hanging over his thick knees, and his head down, and his eyes looking 
at nothing. He seei.^ed not so much sorry, as scared and dazed like, by 
what had happened. My mistress managed all that was to be done about 
the funeral. It must have cost a sight of money; the coffin, in particular, 
being most beautiful. The dead lady’s husband was away, as we heard, 
in foreign parts. But my mistress (being her aunt) settled it with her 
friends in the country (Cumberland, I think) that she should be buried 
there, in the same grave along with her mother. Everything was done 
handsomely, in r^pect of the funeral, I say again ; and master went down 
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to attend the burying in the country himself. He looked grand in his deep 
mourning, with his big solemn face, and his slow walk, and his broad 
hatband — that he did I 

In conclusion, I have to say, in answer to questions put to me: — 

(1) That neither I nor my fellow-servant ever saw my master give 
Lady Clyde any medicine himself 

(2) That he was never, to my knowledge and belief, left alone in the 
room with Lady Clyde. 

(3) That I am not able to say what caused the sudden fright which 
my mistress informed me had seized the lady on her first coming into 
the house. The cause was never explained, either to me or to my fellow- 
servant. 

The above statement has been read over in my presence. I have noth- 
ing to add to it, or to take away from it I say, on my oath as a Christian 
woman, This is the truth. 

(Signed) Hester Piniiorn, Her -(- Mark. 

2. The Narrative 0) the Doctor 

To the Registrar of the Sub-District in which the under-mentioned Death 
took place. — 1 hereby certify that I attended Lady Clyde, aged Twenty- 
One last Birthday; that I last saw her on Thursday, the 25th July, 1850; 
that she died on the same day at No. 5 Fore^^t Road. St. John’s Wood; 
and that the cause of her death was Aneurism. Duration of Disease not 
known. 

(Signed) Alfred Coodricke. 

VroiK Title. M.R.C.S. Rng. LS A 

Addre.ss. 12 Croydon Gardins, St. Johns Wood. 

3, The Xarrativt OJ Jane Gould 

I WAS the person sent in by Mr Coodricke, to do what w’as right and 
needful by the remains of a lady ^^ho had died at the house named in the 
certificate which precedes this 1 fourid the body in charge of the servant. 
Hester Pinhorn. 1 remained with it. and prepared it. at the proper time, 
for the grave. It wa.^ laid in the coffin, in my presence; and I afterwards 
wSaw the coffin screwed dowi,. pievious to its removal. AMien that had been 
done, and not before, 1 recened what was due to me, and left the house. 
I refer persons who may wi^h to investigate my character to Mr Good- 
ricke. He will bear witness that 1 can be trusted to tell the truth 

(Signed) Jane Could. 

4. The Narrative of the Tombstone 

Sacred to the Memory of Laura, Lady Clyde, wife of Sir Percival 
Clyde, B irt., of Blackwatcr Park, Hampshire; and daughter of the late 
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Philip Fairlie, Esq., of Limmeridge House, in this parish. Born, March 
27th, 1829; married, December 22nd, 1849: died, July 25th, 1850. 

5. The Narrative of Walter Hartright ' 

Early in the summer of 1850, 1, and my surviving companions, left the 
wilds and forests of Central America for home. Arrived at the coast, we 
took ship there for England. The vessel was wrecked in the Gulf of 
Mexico; I was among the few saved from the sea. It was my third es- 
cape from peril of death. Death by disease, death by the Indians, death 
by drowning — all three had approached me, all three had passed me by. 

The survivors of the wreck were rescued by an American vessel, bound 
for Liverpool. The ship reached her port on the thirteenth day of Oc- 
tober, 1850. We landed late in the afternoon; and I arrived in London 
the same night. 

These pages are not the record of my wanderings and my dangers 
away from home. The motives vAhich led me from my country and my 
friends to a new world of adventure and peril ate known I'rom that self- 
imposed exile I came back, as I had hoped, prayed, believed 1 should 
come back — a changed man. In the w’aters of a new life I had tempered 
my nature afresh. In the stern school of extremity and danger my will 
had learned to be strong, my heart to be resolute, my mind to lely on 
itself. I had gone out to fly from my own future. I came back to face it, as 
a man should. 

To face it wdth that inevitable suppression of m>>.elf. which I knew it 
would demand from me. I had parted with the w’oist bitterness of the 
past, but not with my heart's rcmembiance of the stirrow and the tender- 
ness of that memorable time. I had not cra.^^ed to feel the one irrepaiable 
disappointment of my life — I had only learned to bear it Laura Faiilie 
was in all my .thoughts w hen the ship bore me aw ay, and I looked mv 
last at England. Laura Fairlie was in all my t bought when the ship 
brought me back, and the morning light showed the friendly sh(*re in 
view. 

My pen traces the old letters as my heart goes back to the old love. I 
write of her as Laura Fairlie still. It is hard to think of her, it is hard t* 
speak of her, by her husband's name 

There are no more words of explanation to add, on my appealing fo’ 
the second time in these page.^. This narrative, if 1 have the strength and 
the courage to write it, may now go on 

My first anxieties and first hopes, when the morning came, centred 
in my mother and my sister. I felt the necessity of preparing them for the 
joy and surprise of my return, after an absence during which it had been 
impossible for them to receive any tidings of me for months past. Early 
in the morning, 1 sent a letter to the Hampstead Cottage; and followed it 
m3rself in an hour's time 

When the first meeting was over, when our quiet and composure of 
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Other days began gradually to return to us, I saw something in my mo- 
ther's face which told me that a secret oppression lay heavy on her heart. 
There was more than love — there was sorrow in the anxious eyes that 
looked on me so tenderly; there was pity in the kind hand that slowly 
and fondly strengthened its hold on mine. We had no concealments from 
each other. She knew how the hope of my life had been wrecked — .she 
knew why I had left her. It was on my lips to ask as composedly as I 
could, if any letter had come for me from Miss Halcombe — if there w’as 
any news of her sister that 1 might hear. But, when I looked in my mo- 
ther's face, I lost courage to put the question even in that guarded form. 
I could only say, douiitingly and restrainedly — 

‘‘You have something to tell me " 

My sister, \^ho had been silting opposite to us, rose suddenly, without 
a word of explanation- -rose, and left the room. 

My mother moved closer to me on the sofa, and put her arms round m> 
neck. Those fond arms trembled the tears flowed fast over the faithful, 
loving face. 

‘ Walter’*' Mic whimpered, “my own darlins' my heart is heavy for 
you 0 my s(>n’ my son' try to remember that I am '^till left' 

Mv head ‘'Upk on her bosom She had said all, in saying those words. 


ll Wiis the morning of the third day >ince my return — the morning ol 
the lO'h of Oclobei 

I had renvuP'Ml with them at the (’ottage 1 had tried hard not to em- 
bitter the happiness of my return to thav, as it was embittered to me. I 
Iiad done all man (ould to ri^e after the shoek, and accept my life resign- 
edly- to let m> gre.it sorrow come in tenderness to my heart, and not in 
de-^pair. It was and h()pele^‘' Xo tears sf^othed my aching eyes, 

no relief came to me from my ^wter’s sympathy or my mother’s love. 

On that thud moining, I opened my heart to them. At last the words 
p.i'''>ed my lijis which I had longul to speak on the da\ w’hen my mother 
t dd me of her death 

“Let me go away alone, for a little while *’ I ^^aid. ‘‘I shall bear it better 
when I have looked once more a; the ]')lace w'herc I first saw her — w'heii I 
have knelt and pi.iyed l/V the g:.i\e wlierc they have laid her to rest.*' 

I departed on my ynuuvy— n lourney to the grave of Laura Fairlie 
it was a (juiet autumn ,Micrn»H»n when I slopped at the solitary sta- 
tion, and set foilh aUme, on i«'oi, b\ the well-remembered load The wan- 
ing sun was shining faintly ihiough thin white clouds: the air was warm 
and still, the peacefulness of the lonely country was overshadowed and 
saddened by the influciue ot the falling year. 

I leacheci the moor, 1 <lo(»cl again on the brow* of the hill, I looked on. 
along the path — and there were the familiar garden trees m the distance, 
the clear sweeping semicircle of the drive, the high white walls of Lim- 
meridge House. The chain es and changes, the wanderings .ind dangers of 
months md months past, all shrank and shrivelled to nothing in my 
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mind. It was like yesterday, since my feet had last trodden the fragrant 
heathy ground I I thought I should see her coming to meet me; with her 
little straw hat shading her face, her simple dress fluttering in the air, 
and her well-filled sketch-book ready in her hand. 

0 Death, thou hast thy sting! O Grave, thou hast thy victory! 

1 turned aside; and there below me, in the glen, was the lonesome 
gray church; the porch where I had waited for the coming of the woman 
in white; the hill encircling the quiet burial-ground; the brook bubbling 
cold over its stony bed. There was the marble cross, fair and white, at the 
head of the tdmb — the tomb that now rose over mother and daughter 
alike. 

I approached the grave. I crossed once more the low stone stile, and 
bared my head as I touched the sacred ground. Sacred to gentleness and 
goodness; sacred to reverence and grief. 

I stopped before the pedestal from which the cross rose. On one side of 
it, on the side nearest to me, the newly-cut inscription met my eyes — 
the hard, clear, cruel black letters which told the story of her life and 
death. I tried to read them. I did read, as far as the name. “Sacred to 

the Memory of Laura ” The kind blue eyes dim with tears; the fair 

head drooping wearily; the innocent, parting words which implored me 
to leave her — oh, for a happier last memory of her than this , the memory 
I took away with me, the memory I bring back with me to her grave! 

A second time I tried to read the inscription. I saw, at the end, the 
date of her death ; and above it 

Above it, there were lines on the marble, there was a name among 
them, which disturbed my thoughts of her. I went round to the other 
side of the grave, where there was nothing to read — nothing of earthly 
vileness to force its way between her spirit and mine. 

I knelt down by the tomb. I laid my hands, I laid my head on the 
broad white stone, and closed my weary eyes on the earth around, on the 
light above. I let her come back to me. Oh, my love! my love! my heart 
may speak to you ncntff It is yesterday again since we parted — yesterday, 
since your dear hand lay in mine — yesterday, since my eyes looked their 
last on you. My love! my love! 


Time had flowed on; and Silence had fallen, like thick night, over its 
course. 

The first sound that came, after the heavenly peace, rustled faintly, 
like a passing breath of air, over the grass of the burial-ground. I heard 
it nearing me slowly, until it came changed to my car — came like foot- 
steps moving onward — then stopped. 

I looked up. 

The sunset was near at hand. The clouds had parted; the .slanting light 
fell mellow over the hills. The last of the day was cold and clear and still 
in the quiet valley of the dead. 

Beyond me, in the burial-ground, standing together in the cold clear- 
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ness of the lower light, I saw two women. They were looking towards the 
tomb ; looking towards me. 

Two. 

They came a little on; and stopped again. Their veils were down, and 
hid their faces from me. When they stopped, one of them raised her veil 
In the still evening light, I saw the face of Marian Halcombc. 

Changed, changed as if years had passed over it! The eye^ large and 
wild, and looking at me with a strange terror in them. The face worn and 
wasted piteously. Pain and fear and grief written on her as with a brand. 

I took one step towards her from the grave. She never moved — she 
never spoke. The veiled woman with her cried out faintly. I stopped. The 
springs of my life fell low , and the shuddering of an unutterable dread 
crept over me from head to foot. 

The woman with the veiled face moved aw'ay from her companion, 
and came towards me slow'ly. Left by herself, standing by herself, ^larian 
Ilalcombe spoke. It was the voice that I remembered — the voice not 
changed, like the frightened eyes and the wasted face. 

“My dream’ my dream!” I heard he’* say those words softly, in the 
awful silence. She sank on her knees, and raised her clasped hands to 
heaven. “Father* strengthen him Father' help him, in his hour of need.” 

The Wv)man came on, slowly and silently came on. I looked at her — 
at her, and at .lono other, from that moment 

T'he voice that was praying for me, faltererl and sank low" — then rose 
on a sudden, and called affrightedly, called despairingly to me to come 
away. 

Hut the veiled w’oman had possession of me, body and soul. She stop- 
ped on one .side of the grave. We stood face to face, wdth the tombstone 
between us. She w'as close to the inscription on the side of the pedestal. 
Her gown touched the black letters 

The \oice came nearer, and ro^e and rose more passionately still 
“Hide your face' don't look at her’ Oh, for Gods sake spare him !*’ 

The w’oman lifted her veil. 

“Sacred to the Memory of Laura, Lady Clyde ” 

Laura, Lady Clyde, was standing by the inscription, and was lcx)king 
at me over the grave. 

[77/c Second Epoch of the Story closes here.] 



THE THIRD EPOCH 

The Story continued by Walti-r Hartright 
1 

I OPEN a new page. T advance my narrative by one week. 

The history of the inter\al which 1 thus pass over must remain unre- 
corded. My heart turns faint, my mind sinks in daikncss and confusion 
when I think of it. This must not be, if I, who write, am to guide, as 1 
ought, you w’ho read. This must not be, if the clue that leads through the 
windings of the Story is to remain, from end to end, untangled in my 
hands. 

A life suddenly changed — its w’hole purpose created afresh; its ho[)es 
and fears, its struggles, its interests, and its sacrifices, all turned at once 
and for ever into a new* direction — this is the prospect winch now opens 
before me, like the burst of view' from a mountain's top I left my narra- 
tive in the quiet shadow of Limmeridge church. I resume it, one week 
later, in the stir and turmoil of a London Street. 

The street is in a populous and a poor neighbourhood. The grouni!- 
floor of one of the houses in it is occupied by a small newsvendor’s shop 
and the first floor and the second are let as furnished lodgings of the 
humblest kind. 

I have taken -those two floors in an assumed name. On the upper floor 
I live, with a room to work in, a room to sleep in. On the lower floor, un- 
der the same assumed name, two women live, who are described as my 
sisters. I get my bread by drawing and engraving on w*ood for the cheap 
periodicals. My sisters are supposed to help me by taking in a little 
needlework. Our poor place of abode, our humble calling, our assumed 
relationship, and our assumed name, are all used alike as a means of hid- 
ing us in the house-forest of London. We are numbered no longer with 
the people whose lives are open and known. 1 am an obscure, unnoticed 
man, without patron or friend to help me. Marian Halcombe is nothing 
now, but my eldesi sister, who provides for our household wants by the 
toil of her own hands. We two, in the estimation of others, are at once the 
dupes and the agents of a daring imposture. We are supposed to be the 
accomplices of mad Anne Catherick, who claims the name, the place, and 
the living personality of dead Lady Clyde. 

That is our situation. That is the changed aspect in which we three 
must appear, henceforth, in this narrative, for many and many a page to 
come. 
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In the eye of reason and of law, in the estimation of relatives and 
friends, according to every received formality of civilised society, **Laura, 
Lady Glyde,^’ lay buried with her mother in Limmeridge churchyard. 
Torn in her owm lifetime from the list of the living, the daughter of 
Philip Fairlie and the wife of Percival Glyde might still exist for her 
sister, might still exist for me, but to all the world besides she was dead. 
Dead to her uncle, who had renounced her, dead to the servants of the 
house, who faded to recognise^ her, de:ul tf) the persons in authority 
who had transmitted her fortune to her husband and her aunt; dead to 
my mother and my sister, who believed me to be the dupe of an adven- 
turess and the victim of a fraud, socially, morally, legally — dead. 

And yet alive' Alive in poverty and in hiding. Alive, with the poor 
drawing-master to fight her battle, and to win the way back for her to 
her place in the world of living beings 

Did no suspicion, excited by my cjwn knowledge of Anne Catherick s 
resemblance to her, cross my mind, when her face was first revealed to 
me? Not the shadow of a suspicion, from the moment when she lifted her 
veil by the side of the inscription which recoidcd her death. 

Before the sun of that da} had set, before the \ci 5 t glimpse of the home 
which was dosed against her had pa'>sed from our Mew', the farewell 
word'- ^ '-poke, when ^\e parted at Tammerid'jc Ilou'ie had bc^en recalled 
by both of u^"; rei}eated by me, recognised by her. “If ever the time 
comes, when the de\olion of my whole heart and scjiil and strength wall 
give you a moment s happiness, or spare you a moment's sorrow, will 
you try to remember the poor drawing-master who has taught you’” She, 
who now rcmeiiibcred so little of the trouble and terror of a later time, 
remembered those worcK, and laid her poor head innocently and trust- 
ingly on the bosom of the man who had s[)oken them In that moment, 
when she called me by m\ name, when she said, “They have tried to 
make me forget eveiything, Waller, but I remember ^Marian, and I re- 
member van ’ — in that moment, I, who had lung since given her my love, 
gave her my life, and thankcfl Ciod that it was mine to bestow’ on her. 
Yes! the time had come. Fnmi thousands on thousands of miles away, 
through forest and wilderno'^, where companions stronger than I had 
fallen by my side, through [xtiI of death thiice renewed, and thrice es- 
caped, the Hand that leads man on the daik vo:\d to the future, had led 
me to meet that time ForKun and di'^owned, sorely tried and sadly 
changed, her beauty faded, her mind clouded, robbed of her station in 
the w’orld, of her place among loing creauires — the devotion 1 had prom- 
ised, the devotion of my whole heart and soul and strength might be laid 
blamelessly, now, at those dear lect. In the right of her calamity, in the 
right of her friendliness, she was mine at last' Mine to support, to pio- 
tect, to cheiish, to restore Mine to lo\e and honour as father and brother 
both. Mine to vindicate through all risks and all sacrifice*^— thioiigh the 
hopeless struggle against Rank and PowTr, through the long fight with 
armed Deceit and fortified Success, through the waste of my reputation, 
through the loss of my friends, through the hazard of my hie. 
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II 

My position is defined; my motives are acknowledged. The story of 
Marian and the story of Laura must come next. 

I shall relate both narratives, not in the words (often interrupted, often 
inevitably confused) of the speakers themselves, but in the words of the 
brief, plain, studiously simple abstract which I committed to writing for 
my own guidance, and for the guidance of my legal adviser. So the 
tangled W’eb will be most speedily and most intelligibly unrolled. 

The story ot Marian begins where the narrative of the housekeeper at 
Blackwater Park left off. 

On Lady Clyde’s departure from her husband’s house, the fact of that 
departure, and the necessary statement of the circumstances under which 
it had taken place, were communicated to Miss Halcombe by the house- 
keeper. It was not till some days afterwards (how many days exactly, 
Mrs. Michelson, in the absence of any written memorandum on the sub- 
ject, could not undertake to say) that a letter arrived from Madame 
Fosco announcing Lady Clyde’s sudden death in Count Fosco’s house. 
The letter avoided mentioning dates, and left it to ]\lrs. Michelson’s dis- 
cretion to brealc the news at once to Miss Halcombe, or to defer doing so 
until that lady’s health should be more firmly established. 

Having consulted Mr. Dawson (who had been himself delayed, by 
ill-health, in resuming his attendance at Blackwater Park), Mrs. Michel- 
son, by the doctor’s advice, and in the d(x:tor's presence, communicated 
the news, either on the day when the letter was received, or on the day 
after. It is not necessary to dwell here upon the effect which the intelli- 
gence of Lady Clyde’s sudden death produced on her sister. It is only 
useful to the present purpose to say that she was not able to travel for 
more than thrde weeks afterwards. At the end of that time she proceeded 
to London, accompanied by the housekeeper. They parted there, Mrs. 
Michelson previously informing Miss Halcombe of her address, in case 
they might wish to communicate at a future period. 

On parting with the housekeeper. Miss Halcombe went at once to the 
office of -Messrs. Cilmore & Kyrle, to consult with the latter gentleman, 
in Mr. Cilmore’s absence. She mentioned to IMr. Kyrle what .she had 
thought it desirable to conceal from every one else (Sirs. ^Michelson in- 
cluded) — ^her suspicion of the circumstances under which Lady Clyde 
was said to have met her death. Mr. Kyrle, who had previously given 
friendly proof of his anxiety to serve Miss Halcombe, at once undertook 
to make such inquiries as the delicate and dangerous nature of the in- 
vestigation proposed to him would permit. 

To exhaust this part of the subject before going further, it may be here 
mentioned that Count P'osco offered every facility to Mr. Kyrle, on that 
gentleman’s stating that he was sent by Miss Halcombe to collect such 
particulars as had not yet reached her of Lady Clyde’s decease. Mr. 
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Kyrle was placed in co^imunication with the medical man, Mr. Good- 
ricke, and with the two servants. In the absence of any means of ascer- 
taining the exact date of Lady Clyde’s departure from Blackwater Park, 
the result of the doctor’s and the servants’ evidence, and of the volun- 
teered statements of Count Fosco and his wife, was conclusive to the 
mind of Mr. Kyrle. He could only assume that intensity of Miss Hal- 
combe’s suffering under the loss of her sister, had misled her judgment 
in a most deplorable manner ; and he wrote her word that the shock- 
ing suspicion to which she had alluded in his presence, was, in his opin- 
ion, destitute of the smallest fragment of foundation in truth. Thus the 
investigation by Mr. Gilmore’s partner began and ended. 

Meantime, Aliss Halcombe had returned to Limmeridge House; and 
had there collected all the additional information which she was able to 
obtain. 

Mr. Fairlie had received his first intimation of his niece’s death from 
his sister, Madame Fosco; this letter also not containing any exact ref- 
erence to dates. He had sanctioned his sister’s proposal that the deceased 
lady should he laid in her mother s grave in Limmeridge churchyard. 
Count Fosco had accompanied the remains to Cumberland, and had at- 
tended the funeral at Limmeridge, which took place on the 30th of July. 
It wa*-’ f' ‘bowed, as a mark of respect, by all the inhabitants of the village, 
and the neighbourhood. On the next day, the inscription (originally 
drawn out, it was said, by the aunt of the deceased lady, and submitted 
for approval to her brother, Mr. Fairlie) was engraved on one side of 
the monument over the tomb. 

On the day 01 the funeral and for one day after it Count Fosco had 
been received as a guest at Limmeridge House, but no interview had 
taken place between Mr. Fairlie and himself, by the former gentleman’s 
desire. They had communicated by wiiiing. and, through this medium^ 
Count Fosco had made Mr. Fairlie accpiainted with the details of his 
niece’s last illness and death. The letter presenting this information added 
no new facts to the facts already known; but one very remarkable para 
graph was contained in the posi>cript. It referred to Anne Catherick. 

The substance of the paragraph in question ^^as as follows; — 

It first informed Mr. Fairlie that Anne Catherick (of whom he might 
hear full particulars from Mis> Halcombe \Nhen she reached Limmeridge) 
had been traced and recovered in the neighbourhood of Blackwater Park, 
and had been, for the second time, placed under the charge of the medi- 
cal man from whose custody she had once escaped. 

This w’as the first part of the postscript. The second part w^arned Mr. 
Fairlie that Anne Catherick s mental malady had been aggravated by 
her long freedom from control, and that the insane hatred and distrust 
of Sir Percival Glyde, which had been one of her most marked delusions 
in former times, still existed, under a newly-acquired form. The un- 
fortunate woman’s last idea in connection with Sir Percival. ^^as the idea 
of annoying and distressing him, and of elevating herself, as she sup- 
posed, in the estimation of the patients and nurses, by assuming the char- 
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acter of his deceased wife; the scheme of this personation having evi- 
dently occurred to her, after a stolen interview which she had succeeded 
in obtaining with Lady Clyde, and at which she had observed the extra- 
ordinary accidental likeness between the deceased lady and herself. It 
was to the last degree improbable that she would succeed a second time 
in escaping from the Asylum; but it w’^as just possible she might find 
some means of annoying the late Lady Clyde’s relatives with letters; and, 
in that case, Mr. Fairlie was warned beforehand how to receive them. 

The postscript, expressed in these terms, was shown to Miss Halcombe, 
when she arrivecj at Limmeridge. There were also placed in her possess- 
ion the clothes Lady Clyde had worn, and the other effects she had 
brought with her to her aunt's house. They had been carefully collected 
and sent to Cumberland by Madame Fosco. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Miss Halcombe reached Lim- 
meridge, in the early part of September. 

Shortly afterwards, she was confined to her room by a relapse; her 
weakened physical energies giving way under the severe mental affliction 
from which she wms now suffering. On getting stronger again, in a month's 
time, her suspicion of the circumstances described as attending her sis- 
ter’s death still remained unshaken. She had heard nothing, in the in- 
terim, of Sir Percival Clyde, but letters had reached her from Madame 
Fosco, making the most affectionate inquiries on the part of her husband 
and herself. Instead of answering these letters. Miss Halcombe caused 
the house in St. John’s Wood, and the proceedings of its inmates to be 
privately ivatched. 

Nothing doubtful was discovered. The same result attended the next 
investigations, which were secretly instituted on the subject of Mrs. Ru- 
belle. She had arrived in London, about six months before, with her hus- 
band. They had come from Lyons; and they had taken a house in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, to be fitted up as a boarding-house 
for foreigners, who were expected to visit England in large numbers to 
see the Exhibition of 1851. Nothing was known against husband or wife 
in the neighbourhood. They were quiet people, and they had [>aid their 
way honestly up to the present time. The final inquiries related to Sir 
Percival Clyde. He was settled in Paris, and living there quietly in a 
small circle of English and French friends. 

Foiled at all points, but still not able to rest, Mis> Halcombe next de- 
termined to visit the Asylum in which she then supposed Anne Catherick 
to be for tne second time confined. She had felt a strong curiosity about 
the woman in former days; and she was now doubly interested — first, 
in ascertaining whether the report of Anne Catherick 's attempted per- 
.sonation of Lady Clyde was true; and, secondly (if it proved to be true), 
in discovering for herself what the poor creature’s real motives were for 
attempting the deceit. 

Although Count Fosco’s letter to Mr. Fairlie did not mention the ad- 
dress of the Asylum, that important omission cast no difficulties in Miss 
Halcombe’s way. When Mr. Hartright had met Anne Catherick at Lim- 
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meridge, she had informed him of the locality in which the house was situ- 
ated; and Miss Halcombe had noted down the direction in her diary, 
with all the other particulars of the interview, exactly as she heard them 
from Mr. Hartright’s own lips. Accordingly, she looked back at the entry, 
and extracted the address, furnished herself with the ('ount s letter to 
Mr. Fairlie, as a .species of credential which might be useful to her; and 
started by herself for the Asylum, on the eleventh of October. 

She passed the night of the eleventh in London. It had been her in- 
tention to sleep at the house inhabited by Lady Clyde’s old governess; 
but Mrs. Vesey s agitation at the sight of her lost pupil’s nearest and 
dearest friend was so distressing, that Miss Halcombe considerately re- 
frained from remaining in her presence, and lemoved to a respectable 
boarding-house in the neighbourhood, recommended by Mrs Vesey’s 
married sister. The next day, she proceeded to the Asylum, w^hich was 
situated not far from London, cm the northern side of the metropolis. 

She was immediately admitted to see the proprietor. 

At first he appeared to be decideclly un\^illing to let her communicate 
with his patient But, on her showing him the postscript to ('ount Fosco’s 
letter — on her reminding him that she wa*' the ‘‘Mi^s Halcombe” there 
referred to, that she was a near relali\c of the deceased Lady Clyde, 
and tnai she was therefore naturally interested, for family reasons, in ob- 
serving for herselt the extent tjf Anne ('atherick's delu^^ion in relation to 
her late siv^ter- the tone and manner of the owner of the Asylum altered, 
and he withdrew* his ribjections lie proliably felt that a continued re- 
fusal, undei thes^ < ircumstaiues, would not only be an act of discourtesy 
in itself, but would also imply that the [noceedings in his establishment 
w’cre noi of a nature to bear ime^tigation }3V respectable strangers 

M iss Halcombe'.^ own impression was that the owner of the Asylum 
had not lieen received into tlie confidence of Sir Percival and the Count. 
His consenting at all to let her vi-it hi> patient seemed to afford one proof 
of this, and his readiness in making admissions which could scarcely hax-e 
esca|)ed the lips of an accomplae, certainly appeared to furnish another 

Ftir example, in the cmirse »)f the introductory conveisation which took 
place, he informed Miss Halcombe that Anne Catherick had been 
brought back to him, w'lih the nece^saiy order and certificates, by Count 
P^osco, on the twenty-seventh of July, the C'ount also producing a letter 
of explanations aiul in<iiructi(nis, signed by Sir Percival Clyde On re- 
ceiving his inmate again, the propneior of the Asylum acknowledged 
that he had obserxed .some curious personal changes in her. Such changes, 
no doiiI)t, weie not without piecedcnt in his experience of per^ms men- 
tally afflicted. Insane peiiple were often, at one time, outwardly a," well 
as inwardly, unlike what they were at another, the change from better 
to woisc, or from woise to belter, in the madness, having a necessary 
tendency to i)roduce alterations of apjH'arance externally IP allowed for 
these, and he allowed also fi)i the modification in the lorm of Anne 
Catherick s delusion, which w.is reflected, no doubt, in her manner and 
expression. But he w*as still perplexed, at times, by certain differences be- 
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tween his patient before she had escaped, and his patient since she had 
been brought back. Those differences were too minute to be described. He 
could not say, of course, that she was absolutely altered in height or 
shape or complexion, or in the colour of her hair and eyes, 'or in the gen- 
eral form of her face: the change was something that he felt, more than 
something that he saw. In short, the case had been a puzzle from the 
first, and one more perplexity was added to it now. 

It cannot be said that this conversation led to the result of even par- 
tially preparing Miss Halcombe’s mind for what was to come. But it 
produced, nevertheless, a very serious effect upon her. She was so com- 
pletely unnerved by it, that some little time elapsed before she could 
summon composure enough to follow the proprietor of the Asylum to that 
part of the house in which the inmates were confined. 

On inquiry, it turned out that the supposed Anne Catherick was then 
taking exercise in the grounds attached to the establishment. One of the 
nurses volunteered to conduct Miss Halcombe to the place; the pro- 
prietor of the Asylum remaining in the house for a few minutes to attend 
to a case which required his services, and then engaging to join his visitor 
in the grounds. 

The nurse led Miss Halcombe to a distant part of the property, which 
was prettily laid out; and, after looking about her a little, turned into a 
turf walk, shaded by a shrubbery on either side. About half-way down 
this walk, two women were slowly approaching. The nurse pointed to 
them, and said, ‘‘There is Anne Catherick, ma’am, with the attendant 
who waits on her. The attendant will answer any questions you wish to 
put.” With those words the nurse left her, to return to the duties of the 
house. 

Miss Halcombe advanced on her side, and the women advanced on 
theirs. When they were within a dozen paces of each other, one of the 
women stopped for an instant, looked eagerly at the strange lady, shook 
off the nurse’s grasp on her, and the next moment, rushed into Miss 
Halcombe s arms. In that moment Miss Halcombe recognised her sister 
— recognised the dead-alive. 

Fortunately for the success of the measures taken subsequently, no 
one was present, at that moment, but the nurse. She w^as a young woman ; 
and she was so startled that she was at first quite incapable of interfer- 
ing. When she was able to do so, her whole services were required by 
Miss Halcombe, who had for the moment sunk altogether in the effort 
to keep her own senses under the shock of the discovery After waiting 
a few minutes in the fresh air and the cool shade, her natural energy and 
courage helped her a little, and she became sufficiently mistress of herself 
to feel the necessity of recalling her presence of mind for her unfortunate 
sister’s sake. 

She obtained permission to speak alone with the patient, on condition 
that they both remained well within the nurse’s view. There was no time 
for questions — there was only time for Miss Halcombe to impress on the 
unhappy lady the necessity of controlling herself, and to assure her of 
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immediate help and rescue if she did so. The prospect of escaping from 
the Asylum by obedience to her sister’s directions was sufficient to quiet 
Lady Clyde, and to make her understand what was required of her. Miss 
Halcombe next returned to the nurse, placed all the gold she then had 
in her pocket (three sovereigns) in the nurse’s hands, and asked when and 
where she could speak to her alone. 

The woman was at first surprised and distrustful. But, on Miss Hal- 
combe’s declaring that .she only wanted to put some questions which she 
was too much agitated to ask at that moment, and that she had no in- 
tention of misleading the nurse into any dereliction of duty, the w'oman 
took the money, and pro[iOsed three o'clock on the next day as the time 
for the interview. She might then slip out for half an hour, after the pa- 
tients had dined; and .she would meet the lady in a retired place, outside 
the high north wall \\hich screened the grounds of the house Miss Hal- 
combe had only time to assent, and to whisper to her sister that she 
should hear from her on the next day, when the proprietor of the Asylum 
joined them. He noticed his visitor’^ agitation, w’hich Miss Halcombe ac- 
counted for by saying that her interview with Anne Catherick had a little 
startled her at first She took her leave as soon after as possible — that 
is to say, as soon as she could summon courage to force herself from the 
presci.ve (*i her unfortunate sister. 

A very little rellection, wdien the capacity to reflect returned, con- 
vinced her that any attempt to identify Lady Clyde and to rescue her 
by legal means would, even if successful, involve a delay that might be 
fatal to her si^-ter . intellects, w’hich were shaken already by the horror 
of the situation to w’hich she had been consigned By the time Miss Hal- 
combe had got back to London, she had determined to effect Lady 
Clyde’s escajx; privately, by means of the nur^^e. 

She WTnt at once to her stockbroker, and •^old out of the funds all the 
property she possessed, amounting to rather less than seven hundred 
pounds. Determined, if necessary, to pay the price of her sister's liberty 
with every farthing she had in the world, she repaired the next day, hav- 
ing the whole sum about her, in bank-notes, to her appointment outside 
the Asylum wall. 

The nurse was there. Miss Halcombe approached the subject cau- 
tiously by many preliminary questions. She discovered, among other par- 
ticulars, that the nurse who had, in former times, attended on the true 
Anne Catherick, had been held icsponsible (although she was not to 
blame for it) for the pvatient s escape, and had lost her place in conse- 
quence. The same penalty, it wa> added, w’ould attach to the person then 
speaking to her if the supposed Anne Catherick w'as missing a second 
time; and, moreover, the nurse in this case, had an especial interest in 
keeping her place. She was engaged to be married; and she and her fu- 
ture husband were waiting till they could save, together, between two and 
three hundred pounds to start in business. The nurse's wages were good; 
and she might succeed, by strict economy, in contributing her small share 
towards the sum required in two years' time. 
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On this hint, Miss Halcombe spoke. She declared that the supposed 
Anne Catherick was nearly related to her; that she had been placed in 
the Asylum under a fatal mistake; and that the nurse would be doing a 
good and a Christian action in being the means of restoring them to one 
another. Before there was time to start a single objection, Miss Halcombe 
took four bank-notes of a hundred pounds each from her pocket-book, 
and offered them to the woman, as a compensation for the risk she was 
to run, and for the loss of her place. 

The nurse hesitated, through sheer incredulity and surprise. Miss Hal- 
combe pressed* the point on her firmly. 

‘‘You will be doing a good action," she repeated, “you will be helping 
the most injured and unhappy woman alive. There ls your marriage- 
portion for a rew'ard. Bring her safely to me here, and I w'ill put these 
four bank-notes into your hand, before I claim her ” 

“Will 3'ou give me a letter saying those words, w’hiih I tan show to 
my sweetheart, w’hen he asks how* I got the money s'" inqiiiied the woman. 

“I will bring the letter with me, ready wTitten and signed,’^ answered 
Miss Halcombe. 

“Then Til risk it,” said the nurse 

“When?” 

“To-morrow\" 

It was hastily agreed between them that Miss Halcombe should re- 
turn earl^' the next n'orning, and wait out of sight, among the trees — til- 
ways, how’ever, keeping near the quiet spot of ground under the north 
pvall. The nurse could ti.x no time for her appearance, caution requiring 
that she should wait, and be guided by circumstances. On that under- 
standing they separated 

Miss Halcombe w'as at her place, with the promised letter, and the 
promised bank-notes, before ten the next morning. She waited more than 
an hour and a half. At the end of that time, the nurse came quickly round 
the corner of the wall, holding Lady Clyde by the arm. The moment they 
met. Miss Halcombe put the bank-notes and the letter into her hand— 
and the sisters w^ere united again 

The nurse had dressed Lady Clyde, with excellent fore-thought, in a 
bonnet, veil, and shawl of her own. Miss Halcombe only detained her to 
suggest a means of turning the pursuit in a false direction, when the es- 
cape was discovered at the Asylum. She was to go back to the house, to 
mention in the hearing of the other nurses that Anne Catherick had been 
inquiring latterly about the distance from London to Hampshire, to wait 
till the last moment, before discovery was inevitable, and then to give 
the alarm that Anne was missing. The supposed inquiries al)out Hamp- 
shire, when communicated to the owner of the Asylum, would lead him 
to imagine that his patient had returned to Blackwater Park, under the 
influence of the delusion which made her persist in asserting herself to be 
Lady Clyde: and the first pursuit would, in all probability, be turned in 
that direction. 

The nurse consented to follow these suggestions — the more readily, as 
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they offered her the means of securing herself against any worse conse- 
quences than the loss of her place, by remaining in the Asylum, and so 
maintaining the appearance of innocence, at least. She at once returned 
to the house; and Miss Halcombc lost no time in taking her sister back 
with her to London. They caught the afternoon train to Tarlisle the same 
afternoon, and arrived at Limrneridge, without accident or difficulty of 
any kind, that night 

During the latter part of their journey they were alone in the carriage 
and Miss Halcombe was able to collect such remembrances of the jia^'t as 
her sister’s confused and weakened memory was able to recall I'he ter- 
rible story of the con.-^pracy so obtained was [presented in fragment-, 
sadly incoherent in themselves, and widely ddached from each other 
Imperfect as the rev(‘lation was, it must nevertheless be recorded here 
before this explanatory nariative closes with the events of the next day 
at Limrneridge Hou-e 

Lady Glyde's recollection of the events which followed her departure 
from r>lackv\atei Park began with her arrival at the London terminus of 
the South-Western Railway '^he had omMUcl to make a memorandum 
beforehand of the day on v\hich she look the journey All hope of fixing 
that i ..pi 1. art date, by any evidence of heis, or (»f Mrs Michelson's, 
must be gi\en up for lost 

On the arrival of the train at the platform, Lady (jlvcle found Count 
Kosco waiting fiir her He wa^) at the carnage dour soon as the porter 
could open il tram was unusuallv ciowcled, and there W’as great 

confusion in getting the luggage, ^ome pci ^011 whom Count Foscc 
brought with him jnocured the luggage which belonged to Lady Clyde 
It was marked with her name, .'^he dro\e away alone with the Count, in a 
vehicle which .she did not particulady notice at the lime. 

Her first question, on leaving the terminus, icfeired to Miss Halcombe 
The Count inforpied her that Mi» H, .’combe had not yet gone to Cum- 
berland, afler-consideiation having cau^ecl him to doubt the prudence 
of her taking sc> long a jouiney vMihout ^ome clays previous rest. 

Lady Clyde next inquired wheilier her sister w\is then staying in the 
('ount’s house Her recollection of ilv" answci was confused, her only 
distinct impiessKm in relation to it being tliat the Count declared he was 
then taking her to see Mi>'^ Halcombe. Lady Clyde's experience of Lon- 
don was so limited that -he .ould not tell, at the time, thiough what 
streets they weie diiving Hut they never lelt the streets, ami they never 
passed any gardens or tiee- When the carnage stopped, it siopixHl in a 
small stieet, behind a square— a scjuaic in which there were -hoj^s and 
public biiilciings, and main i)e(»ple 1 rom these iccollection- n-i which 
Lady Clyde was certain) it seems c][uite clear that Ccnint Fo«;c.^ ilui not 
take her to his owai lesidcnce in the suburb of St. John's Wood 

They entered the house, and went upstairs to a back room, either on 
the first or second floor. The luggage was carefully brought in. A te- 
male servan opened the door, and a man with a dark beard, apparently 
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a foreigner, met them in the hall, and with great politeness showed them 
the way upstairs. In answer to Lady Clyde’s inquiries, the Count assured 
her that Aliss Halcombe was in the house, and that she should be im- 
mediately informed of her sister’s arrival. He and the foreigner then went 
away and left her by herself in the room. It was poorly furnished as a 
sitting-room, and it looked out on the backs of houses. 

The place was remarkably quiet; no footsteps went up or down the 
stairs — she only heard in the room beneath her a dull, rumbling sound of 
men’s voices talking. Before she had been long left alone, the Count re- 
turned to explain that Miss Halcombe was then taking rest, and could 
not be disturbed for a little while. He was accompanied into the room by 
a gentleman (an Englishman), whom he begged to present as a friend of 
his. 

After this singular introduction — ^in the course of which no names, to 
the best of Lady Clyde s recollection, had been mentioned- -she was left 
alone with the stranger. He was perfectly civil; but he startled and con- 
fused her by some odd questions about herself, and by looking at her, 
while he asked them, in a strange manner. .After remaining a short time 
he went out, and a minute or two afterwards a second stranger (also an 
Englishman) came in. This person introduced himself as another friend 
of Count Fosco's: and he, in his turn, looked at her very oddly, and asked 
some curious questions — never, as well as she could remember, address- 
ing her by name, and going out again, after a little while, like the first 
man. By this time she was so frightened about herself, and so uneasy 
about her sister, that she had thoughts of venturing downstairs again, and 
claiming the protection and assistance of the only woman she liad seen 
in the house — the servant who answered the door. 

Just as she had risen from her chair the Count came back into the 
room. 

The moment he appeared, she asked anxiously how long the meeting 
between her sister and herself was to be still delayed. .\t first, he returned 
an evasive answer: but, on l^ing pressed, he acknowledged, with great 
apparent reluctance, that Miss Halcombe was by no means so well as he 
had hitherto represented her to be. His tone and manner in making thi^ 
reply so alarmed Lady Clyde, or rather so painfully increased the un- 
easiness which she had felt in the company of the two strangers, that a 
sudden faintness overcame her, and .she was obliged to ask for a glass of 
water. The Count called from the door for water, and for a bottle of 
smelling-salts. Both were brought in by the foreign-looking man with 
the beard. The :ler, when Lady Clyde attempted to drink it, had so 
strange a taste that it increased her faintness; and she hastily took the 
bottle of salts from Count Fosco, and smelled at it. Her head became 
giddy on the instant. The Count caught the bottle as it dropped out of 
her hand; and the last impression of which she was conscious was that 
be held it to her nostrils again. 

From this point her recollections were found to be confused, frag- 
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mentary, and difficult to reconcile with any reasonable probability. 

Her own impression was that she recovered her senses later in the eve- 
ning; that she then left the house; that she went (as she had previously 
arranged to go at Blackwater Park) to Mrs. Vesey’s; that she drank tea 
there; and that she passed the night under Mrs. Vesey’s roof. She was 
totally unable to say how, or when, or in what company, she left the 
house to which Count Fosco had brought her. But she persisted in assert- 
ing that she had been to Mrs. Vesey’s, and, still more extraordinary, that 
she had been helped to undress and get to bed by Mrs. Rubelle! She 
could not remember what the conversation was at Mrs. Vesey’s, or 
whom she saw there besides that lady, or why Mrs. Rubelle should have 
been present in the house to help her 

Her recollection of what happened to her the next morning was still 
more vague and unreliable. 

She had some dim idea of driving out (at what hour she could not say) 
wdth Count Fosco — and with Mrs. Rubelle, again, for a female attendant. 
But when, and why, she left Mrs Vesey she could not tell, neither did 
she know what direction the carriage drove in, or where it set her down, 
or whether the Count and Mrs. Rubelle did or did not remain with her 
all the time she was out. At this point m her sad story there was a total 
blank had no impressions of the faintest kind to communicate — no 
idea whether one day, or more than one day, had passed — until she came 
to herself suddenly in a strange place, surrounded by w^omen who were 
all unknowm to her. 

This was the \sylum. Here she first heard herself called by Anne 
Cathericks name, and here, as a last remarkable circumstance in the 
story of the conspiracy, her own eyes informed her that she had Anne 
Catherick s clothes on. The nurse on the first night in the Asylum had 
shown her the marks on each article of her underclothing as it was taken 
off, and had said, not at all irritably or unkindly. “Look at your own name 
on your own clothes, and don’t worry us all any more about being Lady 
Clyde. She’s dead and buried, and you're alive and hearty. Do look at 
your clothes now’! There it is, in gocxl marking ink; and there you will 
find it on all your old things, which we have kept in the house — Anne 
Catherick, as plain as print’" And there it w’as, when Miss Halcombe 
examined the linen her sister wore, on the night of their arrival at Lim- 
meridge House. 

These were the only recollections — all of them uncertain, and some 
of them contradictory — which could be extracted from Lady Clyde, by 
careful questioning on the journey to Cumberland. Miss Halcombe ab- 
stained from pressing her with any inquiries relating to events in the 
Asylum, her mind being but loo evidently unfit to bear the trial of re- 
verting to them. It was known, by the voluntary admission of ;ho ownei 
of the madhouse, that she was received there on the twenty-seventh of 
July. From that date, until the fifteenth of October (the day of her res- 
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cue), she had been under restraint; her identity with Anne Catherick 
systematically asserted, and her sanity, from first to last, practically de- 
nied. Faculties less delicately balanced, constitutions less tenderly or 
ganised, must have suffered under such an ordeal as this. No man coulf 
have gone through it, and come out of it unchanged. 

Arriving at Limmeridge late on the evening of the fifteenth. Miss Hal* 
combe wisely resolved not to attempt the assertion of Lady Clyde’s 
identity until the next day. 

The first thing in the morning, she went to Mr. Fairlie’s room; and, 
using all possible cautions and preparations beforehand, at last told him, 
in so many words, what had happened. As soon as his first astonishment 
and alarm had subsided, he angrily declared that Miss Halcombc had al- 
lowed herself to be duped by Anne Catherick. He referred her to ('ount 
Fosco s letter, and to what she had herself told him of the personal re- 
semblance between Anne and his deceased niece; and he positively de- 
clined to admit to his presence, even for one minute only, a madwoman 
whom it was an insult and an outrage to have brought into his house at 
all. 

Miss Halcombe left the room , waited till the first heat of her indig- 
nation had passed away, decided, on reflection, that Mr. Fairlic should 
see his niece in the interests of common humanity, before he closed his 
doors on her as a stranger, and thereupon, without a word of previous 
warning, took Lady Clyde with her to his room. The servant was posted 
at the door, to prevent their entrance, but Miss Halcombe insisted on 
passing him, and made her w^ay into Mr. Fairlie s presence, leading her 
sister by the hand. 

The scene that followed, though it only lasted for a few^ minutes, was 
too painful to be described — Miss Halcombe herself shrank from refer- 
ring to it. Let it be enough to say that Mr. Fairlie declared, in the most 
positive terms^ that he did not recogni.se the woman w^ho had lieen 
brought into his room, that he saw nothing in her face and manner to 
make him doubt for a moment that his niece lay buried in Limmeridge 
churchyard, and that he would call on the law^ to protect him if before the 
day was over she was not removed from the house 

Taking the very w’orst \iew’ of Mr. Fairlie s selfishness, indolence, and 
habitual want of feeling, it was manifestly impossible to suiifio^e that he 
w'as capable of such infamy as secretly recognising and openly disow’n- 
ing his brother's child. Miss Halcombe humanely and sensibly allowed all 
due force to the influence of prejudice and alarm in preventing him from 
fairly exercising 1 ‘s perceptions, and accounted for what had happened 
in that way. But when she next put the servants to the test, and found 
that they too w’ere, in every case, uncertain, to say the least of it, whether 
the lady presented to them was their young mistress or .Anne Catherick, 
of whose resemblance to her they had all heard, the sad conclusion was 
inevitable, that the change produced in Lady Clyde's face and manner 
by her imprisonment in the Asylum, was far more .serious than Miss Hal- 
combe had at first supposed. The vile deception which had asserted her 
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death defied exposure even in the house where she was born, and among 
the people with whom she had lived. 

In a less critical situation, the effort need not have been given up as 
hopeless, even yet. 

For example, the maid Fanny, who happened to be then absent from 
Limmeridge, was expected back in two days; and there would be a 
chance of gaining her recognition to start with, .seeing that she had been 
in much more constant communication with her mistress, and had been 
much more heartily attached to her than the other servants. Again, Lady 
Clyde might have been privately kept in the house, or in the village, to 
wait until her health was a little recovered, and her mind was a little 
steadied again. When her memory could be once more trusted to serve 
her, she would naturally refer to persons and events in the past, with a 
certainty and a familiarity which no impostor could simulate; and so the 
fact of her identity, which her own appearance had failed to establish, 
might subsequently be proved, with time to help her, by the surer test of 
her own words. 

But the circumstances under which she had regained her freedom 
rendered all recour.se to such means as these simply impracticable. The 
pursuit from the Asylum, diverted to Hampshire for the time only, would 
infalli^ next take the direction of ('umberland The fiersons appointed 
to seek the fugitive might arrive at Limmcndge House at a few hours’ no- 
tice, and, in Mr. Fairlie s present temper of mind, they might count on 
the immediate exertion of his local influence and authority to assist them. 
The commone.st (Consideration for Lady Clyde's safety forced on Mis? 
Halcombe the ne<.essity of resigning the stiuggle to do her justice, and of 
removing her at once from the place of all othpr^ that was now’ most dan- 
gerous to her— the neighb(3urhood of her own home. 

\n immediate leturn to London wa-^ the first and wisest measure ol 
security which suggested itself In the great city all traces of them might 
be most sfx'cdily and most surely effaced There were no preparations to 
iniikc — no farewell words of kindness to exchange with any one. On the 
afternoon of that memorable (Ia\ of the sixteenth. Miss Halcombe roused 
her sister to a last exertion of courage and without a living soul to wish 
them w'ell at palling, the two took iheir way into the world alone, and 
turned their backs for e\ei on iammerulgc House 

They had passed the hill abme the churchyard, when Lady Clyde in- 
sisted on turning back to look her last at her mother's grave. M iss Hal- 
combe tried to shake hei leMdution: but. in this one instance, tried in 
vain. She was immovable Hit dim eyes lit with a sudden fire, and flashed 
thiough the veil that hung o\er them, her w’asted fingers strengthened, 
moment by moment, round the friendly arm by which they had held so 
listlessly till this lime. 1 belie\e in my soul that the Hand oi Cod was 
pointing their way back to them, and that the most aFhcied of His 
creatures w’as chosen, in that diead moment, to see it 
They retraced their steps to the burial-ground; and by that act sealed 
the future of our three li\es. 
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III 

This was the story of the past — the story, so far as we knew it then. 

Two obvious conclusions presented themselves to my mind, after hear- 
ing it. In the first place, I saw darkly what the nature of the conspiracy 
had been; how chances had been watched, and how circumstances had 
been handled to ensure impunity to a daring and an intricate crime. While 
all details were still a mystery to me, the vile manner in which the per- 
sonal resemblance between the woman in white and Lady Clyde had been 
turned to account, was clear beyond a doubt. It was plain that Anne 
Catherick had been introduced into Count Fosco's house as Lady Clyde; 
it was plain that Lady Clyde had taken the dead woman’s place in the 
Asylum — the substitution having been so managed as to make innocent 
people (the doctor and the two servants certainly; and the owner of the 
madhouse in all probability) accomplices in the crime. 

The second conclusion came as the necessary consequence of the first. 
We three had no mercy to expect from Count Fosco and Sir Percival 
Clyde. The success of the conspiracy had brought with it a clear gain to 
those two men of thirty thousand pounds — twenty thousand to one; ten 
thousand to the other, through his wife. They had that interest, as well as 
other interests, in ensuring their impunity from exposure; and they would 
leave no stone unturned, no sacrifice unattempted, no treachery untried, 
to discover the place in which their victim was concealed, and to part her 
from the only friends she had in the world — Marian Halcombe and my- 
self. 

The sense of this serious peril — a peril which every day and every hour 
might bring nearer and nearer to us — was the one influence that guided 
me in fixing the place of our retreat. I chose it in the far East of London, 
where there were fewest idle people to lounge and look about them in the 
streets. I chose It in a poor and a populous neighbourhood — because the 
harder the struggle for existence among the men and women about us, the 
less the risk of their having the time or taking the pains to notice chance 
strangers who came among them. These were the great advantages I 
looked to; but our locality was a gain to us also in another and a hardly 
less important respect. We could live cheaply by the daily work of my 
hands; and could save every farthing we possessed to forward the pur- 
pose — the righteous purpose of redressing an infamous wrong — which, 
from first to last, I now kept steadily in view. 

In a week’s time Marian Halcombe and I had settled how the course of 
our new lives should be directed. 

There were no other lodgers in the house; and we had the means of 
going in and out without passing through the shop. I arranged, for the 
present at least, that neither Marian nor Laura should stir outside the 
door without my being with them; and that, in my absence from home, 
they should let no one into their rooms on any pretence whatever. This 
rule established,.! went to a friend whom I had known in former days — 
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a wood engraver, in large practice— to seek for employment; telling him, 
at the same time, that I had reasons for wishing to remain unknown. 

He at once concluded that T was in debt, expressed his regret in the 
usual forms, and then promised to do what he could to assist me. I left 
his false impression undisturbed; and accepted the work he had to give. 
He knew that he could trust my experience and my industry. I had w’hat 
he wanted, steadiness and facility, and though my earnings were but 
small, they sufficed for our necessities. As soon as we could feel certain 
of this, Marian Halcombe and I put together what we possessed. She 
had between two and three hundred pounds left of her own property; 
and I had nearly as much remaining frtjm the purchase-money obtained 
by the sale of my drawing-master s practice before I left England. To- 
gether w'e made up betwren us more than four hundred pounds. I de- 
posited this little fortune in a bank, to be kept safe for the expense of 
those secret inquiiies and investigations wdiich I was determined to set 
on foot, and to carry on by myself if 1 could find no one to help me. 
We calculated our weekly expenditure to the last farthing. a.nd we never 
touched our little fund, except in Laura’s interests, and for Laura’s sake. 

The housew'ork, which, if we had dared trust a stranger near us, would 
have been done by a seivant, was taken on the first day, taken as her 
owm nglit, by ^larian Halcombe. “What a woman’s hands arc fit for,’^ 
she said, ‘^eailv and late, these hands of mine shall do " They trembled 
as she held them out. The w’asted arms told their sad story of the past, 
as she turned up the sleeves of the poor, plain dress that she wore for 
safety’s sake, b^'t the unquenchable spirit of the woman burned bright 
in her even yet I saw' the big tears ri^^e thick in her eyes and fall slowdy 
over her checks as she looked at me She dashed them aw'ay with a touch 
of her old energy, and smiled with a faint reflection of her old good 
spirits. “Don’t doubt my courage, Walter.” she pleaded; ‘Tt's my weak- 
ness that cries, not me. The housework shall conquer it. if / can't.” And 
she kept her w'ord — the victory was won when we met in the evening, and 
she sat down to rest. Her large steady, black eyes looked at me with a 
flash of their bright firmness of bygone days. “I am not quite broken 
down yet,” she said, “I am worth trusting with my share of the wwk.” 
Before I could answer, .she added in a whisper, “And w'orth trusting wdth 
my share in the risk and the danger too. Remember that, if the time 
comes!” 

I did remember it, when ihe time came. 

.As early as the end of 0«.tober, the daily course of our lives, had wis- 
sumed its settled direction, and we three were as completely isolated in 
our place of concealment as if the house wt lived in had been a desert 
island, and the great netwoik of streets and the thousands of our fellow- 
creatures all round us the waters of an illimitable sea. I coc’d now reckon 
on some leisure time for considering what my future plan of action should 
be, and how I might arm myself most securely, at the outset, for the com* 
ing struggle with Sir Percival and the Count. 
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I gave up all hope of appealing to my recognition of Laura, or to 
Marianas recognition of her, in proof of her identity. If we had loved her 
less dearly, if the instinct implanted in us by that love had not been far 
more certain than any exercise of reasoning, far keener than any process 
of observ^ation, even we might have hesitated on first seeing her. 

The outward changes wrought by the suffering and the terror of the 
past had fearfully, almost hopelessly, strengthened the fatal resemblance 
between Anne Catherick and herself. In my narrative of events at the 
time of my residence in Limmeridge House, 1 have recoided, from my 
own observation of the two, how the likeness, striking as it was when 
viewed generally, failed in many important points of similarity when 
tested in detail. In those former days, if they had both been seen together, 
side by side, no person could for a moment have mistaken them one for 
the other — as has hap^pened often in the instances of twins I cf)uld not 
say this now. The sorrow and suffering which I had once blamed myself 
for associating, even by a passing thought, with the future of Laura Fair- 
lie, had set their profjn’*ig marks on the youth and beauty of her face, 
and the fatal resemi^lanco which 1 had once seen and shuddeied at seeing, 
in idea only, was now a real and li\ing resemblance which asserted itself 
before my own eyc.s. Strangers, acquaintances, fiiends even who (ould 
not look at her as we looked, if she had been shown to them in the first 
days of her rescue from the Asylum, might ha\e doui)ted if slie weie the 
Laura Fairlie they had once seen, and doubled without blame 

The one remaining chance, which 1 had at first thought might be 
trusted to serve us — the chance of appealing to her teccdlection (d pei- 
sons and events with winch no imptiNlur could be familiar— was proved, 
by the sad test of our later experience, to be hopeless Kvery little caution 
that Marian and I practised towards her, every little remedy we triiMl, to 
strengthen and steady slowiy the w^eakened, shalam faculties, was a fr'^sh 
protest in itself. against the risk of turning her mind back on the* tn ubUd 
and terrible pas' . 

The only events of former days which w’c ventured on encoui aging her 
to recall weic the little trivial domestic events of that Inqipy lime at 
Limmeridge, when I fust wrnt there and taught her to cliaw. 'liie day 
wrhen I roused those remembrances by showing her the sketch of the 
summer-house which she had gi\en me on the morning of our far(‘WTll, 
and which had ne\er been separated from me since, wa> the birllulay of 
our first hope. Tenderly and gradually, the memory of the old walks and 
drives dawned upon her; and the poor, weaiy. pining eye^ looked at 
Marian and at me with a new interest, with a falteiing ihoughtfuliiess in 
them, which, from that moment, we cherished and ke[)t alive I bought 
her a little box of colours, and a sketch-book like the old sketch-book 
which I had seen in her hands on the morning w’hen we first met. Once 
again — oh me, once again’ — at .spare hours saved from my work, in the 
dull London light, in the poor London room, I sat by her side, to guide 
the faltering touch, to help the feeble hand. Day by day, I raised and 
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raised the new interest till its place in the blank of her existence was at 
last assured — till she could think of her drawin^r, and talk of it, and 
patiently practise it by heiself, with some faint rencction of the innocent 
pleasure in my encouraj'cmcnt, the growing enjoyment in her own pro- 
gress, which belonged to the lost life and the lost happiness of past days. 

We h(‘l[)ed her mind slowly by this simple means, we took her out be- 
tween us to w’alk, on Tine days, in a quiet old (hty square, near at 
hand, where there w^as nothing to confuse or alarm her, we spared a few 
pounds from the fund at the banker s to get her wine, and the delicate, 
strengthening food that -he recjuired , w^e amu^cd her in the evenings with 
chihlren's games at earns, v\ith scrap-bcxjks full of prints which I bor- 
rowed from the engraver whf) employed me — by these, and other trifling 
attentions like tli(*m. we composed her arul steadied her, and hoped all 
things, a>. cheerfully as we could, from time and care, and love that 
never neglc^cted and ne\er de‘'f\iired of her But to take her mercilessly 
from secIiisK'.n rind lepoM*, I*) cimfTonl her with strangers, or with ac- 
cjuaintances who were little better than strangers, to rou'^e the painful 
impre'>sions of her [la^t life which wv had sf) carefully hushed to lest — 
this, even in Ivr own interest'^, we dan-d not do. Whatever sacrifices it 
cost, whatever long, weaiy, heart-!>ieaking delays it involved, the wrong 
that h.td bee*-; inllu ted < n }/*r, if mortal naan'- could grapple it, must be 
redressed without her knowledge and without her help 

This I evolution settled, it was next nece^^sary to decide how' the first 
risk 'should be \entur(‘d, and what the fir^it proceedings should be. 

After consail" g with Marian, I reM)l\ed to begin by gathering to- 
gether as many fact^ as could l)e collected — then, to ask the advice of Mr. 
Kyile (whom we knew* we ecuild tui-i ) and to ascertain from him, in the 
first instance, if the legal remedy la\ fairly within our reach. I owed it to 
Lauras interests not to stake her whole future on my owm unaided ex- 
ertions, .M) long as there was the falnle^l pro.^pect of strengthening our 
position by obtaining leliable aNsi^tance of any kind 

'rhe first .source of infoimalion to which I applied w'as the journal kept 
at Black water Park by Marian Hakombe There were passages in this 
diaiy, relating to myself, which ^he thought it best that I should not see. 
Accordingly, she read to me from the manuscript, and I tcu-^k the notes 
I wanted as she went on. Wc* coukl only find time to pursue this occupa- 
tion by sitting up late at night '1 hree nights were devoted to the purpose, 
and were enough to put me in |)osse>sion of all that Marian could tell. 

My next prcKceding wa'* to gain as much additional evidence as I could 
procure from other people, wiiliout exciting suspicion. I went myself to 
Mrs. \>sey, to ascertain if Laura s impression of having slept there was 
correct or not. In this case, fiom consideration for Mrs. \*esey*s ace and 
infirmity, and in all subsequent cases of the same kind frrmi uuiMdera- 
tions of caution, 1 kept our real position a secret, and was alua\s careful 
to speak of Laura as the “late Lady Clyde." 

Mrs. \’esey s answer to my inquiries only confirmed the apprehen- 
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sions which I liad previously felt. Laura had certainly written to say she 
would pass the night under the roof of her old friend — ^but she had never 
been near the house. 

Her mind, in this instance, and, as I feared, in other instances besides, 
confusedly presented to her something which she had only intended to do 
in the false light of something which she had really done. The uncon- 
scious contradiction of herself was easy to account for in this way — but 
it was likely to lead to serious results. It was a stumble on the threshold 
at starting; it was a flaw in the evidence which told fatally against us. 

When I next asked for the letter which Laura had written to Mrs. Ve- 
sey from Blackwater Park, it was given to me without the envelope, 
which had been thrown into the waste-paper basket, and long since des- 
troyed. In the letter itself, no date was mentioned — not even the day of 
the week. It only contained these lines: “Dearest Mrs. Vesey, I am in 
sad distress and anxiety, and I may come to your house to-morrow, and 
ask for a bed. I can't tell you what is the matter in this letter — I write 
it in such fear of being found out that I can fix my mind on nothing. Pray 
be at home to see me. I will give you a thousand kisses, and tell you 
everything. Your affectionate Laura.” What help was there in those 
lines? None. 

On returning from Mrs. Vesey s, I instructed Marian to write (ob- 
serving the same caution which I practised myself) to Mrs. Michelson. 
She was to express, if she pleased, some general sii.spicion of Count Fos- 
co’s conduct; and she was to ask the housekeeper to supply us with a 
plain statement of events, in the interests of truth. While we were wait- 
ing for the answer, which reached us in a week’s time, I went to the doc- 
tor in St. John’s Wood; introducing myself as sent by Miss Halcombe, 
to collect, if possible, more particulars of her sister's last illness than Mr. 
Kyrle had found the time to procure. By Mr. Goodricke’s assistance, I 
obtained a copy of the certificate of death, and an interview with a wo- 
man (Jane Gould) who had been employed to prepare the bexly for the 
grave. Through this person, I also discovered a means of communicating 
with the servant, Hester Pinhorn. She had recently left her place, in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with her mistress; and she was lodging with 
some people in the neighbourhood whom Mrs. Gould knew. In the man- 
ner here indicated, I obtained the Narratives of the housekeeper, of the 
doctor, of Jane Gould, and of Hester Pinhorn, exactly as they are pre- 
sented in these pages. 

Furnished with such additional evidence as these documents afforded, 
I considered mys' ^f to be sufficiently prepared for a consultation with 
Mr. Kyrle; and Marian wrote accordingly to mention my name to him, 
and to specify the day and hour at which I requested to see him on 
private business. 

There was time enough, in the morning, for me to take Laura out for 
her walk as usual, and to see her quietly settled at her drawing after- 
wards. She looked up at me with a new anxiety in her face, as I rose to 
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leave the room ; and her fingers began to toy doubtfully, in the old way, 
with the brushes and pencils on the table. 

“You are not tired of me yet?” she said. “You are not going away be- 
cause you are tired of me? I will try to do better — I will try to get well. 
Are you as fond of me, Walter, as you used to be, now I am so pale and 
thin, and so slow in learning to draw?” 

She spoke as a child might have spoken ; she showed me her thoughts 
as a child might have shown them. I waited a few minutes longer — 
waited to tell her that she was dearer to me now than she had ever been 
in the past times. “Try to get well again,” I said, encouraging the new 
hope in the future which I saw dawning in her mind; “try to get well 
again, for Marian’s sake and for mine.” 

“Yes,” she said to herself, returning to her drawing; “I must try be- 
cause they are both so fond of me.” She suddenly looked up again. 
“Don’t be gone long! I can’t get on with my drawing, Walter, when you 
are not here to help me.” 

“I shall soon be back, my darling — soon l^e back to see how you are 
getting on.” 

My voice faltered a little in spite of me. I forced myself from the 
room. It was not time, then, for parting with the self-control which might 
yet serve me in my need before the day was out. 

As I opened the door, I beckoned to Marian to follow me to the stairs. 
It was necessary to prepare her for a result which I felt might sooner or 
later follow my showing myself openly in the streets. 

“I shall, in all probability, be back in a few hours,” I said; “and you 
will take care, as usual, to let no one inside the doors in my absence. But 
if anything happens ” 

“What can happen^” she interposed quickly. “Tell me plainly, Walter, 
if there is any danger — and I shall know how to meet it.” 

“The only danger,” I replied, “is that Sir Percival Clyde may have 
been recalled to London by the ne\NS of Laura’s escape. You are aware 
that he had me watched before 1 left England; and that he probably 
knows me by sight, although I don't know him.” 

She laid her hand on my shcmlder, and looked at me in anxious silence. 
I saw she undersUjod the serious risk that threatened us. 

“It is not likely,” I said, “that I shall be seen in London again so soon, 
either by Sir Percival himself or by the persons in his employ. But it is 
barely possible that an accident may happen. In that case, you will not 
be alarmed if I fail to reliirn to-night; and you will satisfy any inquiry 
of Laura’s with the best excuse that you can make for me. If I find the 
least reason to suspect that I am watched, I will take good care that no 
spy follows me back to this house. Don't doubt my return, Marian, how- 
ever it may be delayed — and fear nothing.” 

“Nothing!” she answered firmly. “You shall not regret, AWilter, that 
you have only a woman to help you.’’ She paused, and detained me for 
a moment longer. “Take care!'’ she said, pressing my hand anxiously — 
“take care!” 
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I left her; and set forth to pave the way for discovery — the dark and 
doubtful way, which began at the lawyer’s door. 

IV 

No circumstance of the slightest importance happened on my way to 
the offices of Messrs. Gilmore & Kyrle in Chancery Lane. 

While my card was being taken in to Mr Kyrle, a consideration oc- 
curred to me which I deeply regretted not having thought of before. The 
information derived from Marian’s diary made it a matter of certainty 
that Count Fosco had opened her first letter from Blackwater Park to 
Mr. Kyrle, and had, by means of his wife, intercepted the second. He 
was, therefore, well aware of the address of the office; and he would 
naturally infer that if Marian w'anted advice and assistance, after Lau- 
ra’s escape from the Asylum, she would apply once more to the experi- 
ence of Mr. Kyrle. In this ca>e, the office in Chancery Lane was the very 
first place which he and Sir Percival would cause to be watched, and, if 
the same persons were chosen for the purpose who had been employed 
to follow me before my departure from England, the fact of my return 
would in all probability be ascertained on that very day. T had thought, 
generally, of the chances of my being recognized in the streets, but Ih^ 
special risk connected with the office had ne\er occinred to me until the 
present moment. It was too late nmv to repair this unfortunate error in 
judgment — too late to wish that 1 had made anangements for meeting 
the lawj^er in some place privately appointed beforehand. I could only 
resolve to be cautious on leaving Chancery Lane, and not to go straight 
home again under any circumstances whatever 

After waiting a few' minutes, I was shown into Mr. Kyrle’s private 
room. He w’as a pale, thin, quiet, self-possessed man, with a veiy atten- 
tive eye, a very low voice, and a very undemonstrative manner, not (ns 
I judged) ready w’ith his sympathy, where strangers were concerned , and 
not at all easy to disturb in his professional composure. A better man for 
my purpose could hardly have been found. If he committed himself to a 
decision at all, and if the decision w'as fa\(nirable, the sirength of our 
case w'as as good as proved from that moment 

“Before I enter on the business which brings me hero,” T said, “I ought 
to warn you, Mr. Kyrle, that the shortest statement I can make of it may 
occupy some little time.” 

“My time is at Miss Halcombc's disposal.” he icplied ‘ Where any 
interests of hers aic concerned, I represent my partner personally, as well 
as professionally. It was his request that 1 should do so, when he ceased 
to take an active part in business.” 

“May I inquire whclher Mr Gilmore is in England’-'” 

“He is not: he is living with his relatives in (Germany. His health has 
improved, but the period of his return is still uncertain.” 

While we were exchanging these few preliminary words, he had been 
searching among the papers before him, and he now produced from them 
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a sealed letter. I thought he was about to hand the letter to me; but, ap- 
parently changing his mind, he placed it by itself on the table, settled 
himself in his chair, and silently waited to hear what I had to say. 

Without wasting a moment in prefatory words of any sort, I entered 
on my narrative, and put him in full possession of the events which have 
already been related in these pages. 

Lawyer as he was to the very marrow of his bones, I startled him out 
of his professional composure Expressions of incredulity and surprise, 
which he could not reiiress, interrupted me several times, before I had 
done. I persevered, however, to the end, and, as soon as I reached it, 
boldly asked the one important question — 

‘‘What is your opinion, Mr Kyrle'-*" 

He was too cautious to commit himself to an answer, without taking 
time to recover his .self-possession first 

“Before 1 give my opinion, ’ he said, “I must beg permission to clear 
the ground by a few questions." 

He put the questions — sharj), suspicious, unbelieving questions, which 
dearly showed me, as they proceeded that he thought I was the victim 
of a delusion, and that he might even have doubted, but for my intro- 
duction to him by Miss Halcombe, whether 1 was not attempting the 
pe’'p« »»*ition of a cunningly designed fraud. 

‘Do yon believe that 1 have spoken the truth, Mr. K>Tle?” I asked, 
when he had done examining me 

“So far a^ your own convictions are concerned, I am certain you have 
spoken the tr'>lh," he replied. “1 have the highest esteem for Miss Hal- 
iombe, and I nave therefore every reason to respect a gentleman whose 
mediation .she trusts in a matter of this kmd I will even go further, if 
you like, and admit, for courte'^N ^ sake and for argument s sake, that the 
identity of Lady (ilyde, as a lixing person, is a proved fact to Miss Hal- 
combe and yourself But you conit to me for a legal opinion. .\s a lawyer, 
and as a lawyer only, it is m> diuv to tell you, Mr. Hartright, that you 
have not the shadow of a c.isc 

“You put It strongly. Mi K\rle 

‘‘I will try to put w piainh a.s w’ell The e\idence of Lady Clyde's 
death is, cm the face* of it. clear and satisfactory. There is her aunt’s testi- 
mony to prene that she came to Count Fosco's house, that she fell ill and 
that she died d'here is the ie-‘miony of the medical certificate to prove 
the death, and to show that ii took place under natural circumstances 
'fhere is the fact of the luncTal at Limmeridge, and there is the assertion 
of the inscription on the tomb That is the case you want to cnerthrow 
AVhat evidence have }ou to .'>iii>port the declaraticm on your side that the 
person who died and "was Inn led was not Lady Clyde ^ Let usiun through 
the main point.s of your statement and see what they are worth Miss 
Halcombe goes to a ceiiain private Asylum, and there -ce- a certain 
female patient. It is known that a woman named .\nne Ckitherick. and 
bearing an extraordinary personal resemblance to Laily Cilyde, escaped 
from the Asylum, it is known that the person recei\ecl there last July, 
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was received as Anne Catherick brought back; it is known that the gen- 
tleman who brought her back warned Mr. Fairlie that it was part of her 
insanity to be bent on personating his dead niece; and it is known that 
she did repeatedly declare herself in the Asylum (where no-one believed 
her) , to be Lady Clyde. These are all facts. What have you to set against 
them? Miss Halcombe’s recognition of the woman, which recognition 
after-events invalidate or contradict. Does Miss Halcombe assert her 
supposed sister’s identity to the owner of the Asylum, and take legal 
means for rescuing her? No; she secretly bribes a nurse to let her escape. 
When the patiei\t has been released in this doubtful manner, and is taken 
to Mr. Fairlie, does he recognise her? is he staggered for one instant in 
his belief of his niece’s death? No. Do the servants recognize her? No. 
Is she kept in the neighbourhood to assert her own identity, and to stand 
the test of further proceedings? No; she is privately taken to London. In 
the meantime, you have recognized her also — but you are not a relative; 
you are not even an old friend of the family. The servants contradict 
you; and Mr. Fairlie contradicts Miss Halcombe: and the supposed 
Lady Clyde contradicts herself. She declares she passed the night in 
London at a certain house. Your own evidence shows that she has never 
been near that house; and your own admission is, that her condition of 
mind prevents you from producing her anywhere to submit to investiga- 
tion, and to speak for herself. I pass over minor points of evidence, on 
both sides, to save time; and I ask you, if this case were to go now into 
a court of law — to go before a jury, bound to take facts as they reason- 
ably appear — where are your proofs?” 

I was obliged to wait and collect myself before I could answer him. 
It was the first time the story of Laura and the story of Marian had been 
presented to me from a stranger s point of view — the first time the terri- 
ble obstacles that lay across our path had been made to show themselves 
in their true character. 

‘‘There can be'no doubt,” I said, ‘‘that the facts, as you have stated 
them, appear to tell against us; but " 

“But you think those facts can be explained away,” interposed Mr. 
Kyrle. “Let me tell you the result of my experience on that point. When 
an English jury has to choose between a plain fact, on the surface, and 
a long explanation under the surface, it always takes the fact, in prefer- 
ence to the explanation. For example, Lady Clyde (I call the lady you 
represent by that name for argument’s sake) declares she has slept at a 
certain house, and it is proved that she has not slept at that house. You 
explain this circumstance by entering into the state of her mind, and de- 
ducing from it a metaphysical conclusion. I don’t say the conclusion is 
wrong — I only say that the jury will take the fact of her contradicting 
hei^f, in preference to any reason for the contradiction that you can 
offer.” 

“But is it not possible,” I urged, “by dint of patience and exertion, to 
discover additional evidence? Miss Halcombe and I have a few hundred 
pounds — ” 
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He looked at me with a half-suppressed pity, and shook his head. 

“Consider the subject, Mr. Hartright, from your own point of view,” 
he said. “If you are right about Sir Percival Clyde and Count Fosco 
(which I don’t admit, mind), every imaginable difficulty would be 
thrown in the way of your getting fresh evidence. Every obstacle of liti- 
gation would be raised , every point in the case would be systematically 
contested — and by the time we had spent our thousands, instead of our 
hundreds, the final result would, in all probability, be against us. Ques- 
tions of identity, where instances of personal resemblance are concerned, 
are, in themselves, the hardest of all questions to settle — the hardest, 
even when they are fiee from the complications w^hich beset the case we 
are now discussing. 1 really see no prospect of throwing any light what- 
ever on this extraordinary affan Even if the person buried in Limmer- 
idge churchyard be not Lady Clyde, she was, in life, on your own show- 
ing, so like her, that we should gam nothing, if we a7)plied for the neces- 
sary authority to have the body exhumed. In short, there is no case, Mr. 
Hartright — there is really no case 

I was determined to believe that there a case; and, in that deter- 
mination, shifted my ground, and appealed U) him once more. 

“Are there not other proofs that we might produce, besides the proof 
of idf ntity"'*’’ I iisked. 

“Not as you are situated,” he replied “The simplest and surest of all 
proofs, the proof by comparison of dates, is, as I understand, altogether 
out of your reach If you could show a discrepancy between the date of 
the doctor’s ct rtificate and the date of Lady Clyde’s journey to London, 
the matter would wear a totally different aspect; and I should be the first 
to say, Let us go on." 

“That date may yet be recovered, Mr. Kyrle.” 

“On the day when it ts recovered, Mr. Hartright. you will have a case. 
If you have any prospect, at this moment, of getting at it — tell me, and 
we shall see if 1 can advise you " 

I considered The housekeeper could not help us; Laura could not help 
us; Marian could not help us. In idl probability, the only persons in ex- 
istence w’ho knew the date were Sir Percival and the Count. 

“I can think of no means of ascertaining the date at present." I said# 
“because I can think of no persons who are sure to know it, but Count 
Fosco and Sir Percival Cl\de ' 

Mr. Kyrle s calmly attentive face relaxed, for the first time, into a 
smile. 

“With your opinion of the conduct of those two gentlemen." he said, 
“you don’t expect help in that quarter, I presume? If they have combined 
to gain large sums of money by a conspiracy, they are not likely to con- 
fess it, at any rate." 

“They may be forced to confess it, Mr. Kyrle.” 

“By whom?” 

“By me.” 

We Loth rose. He looked me attentively in the face w ith more appear* 
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ance of interest than he had shown yet. I could see that I had perplexed 
him a little. 

“You are very determined,” he said. “You have, no doubt, a personal 
motive for proceeding, into which it is not my business to in(|uire. If a 
case can be produced in the future, I can only say, my best assistance is 
at your service. At the same time, I must warn you, as the money (jiies- 
tion ah\ays enteis into the law question, that 1 see little hoj)e, even if 
you ultimately established the fact of Lady Glyde’s being alive, of recov- 
ering her fortune. The foreigner would probably leave the loiintry, be- 
fore proceeding*^ were commenced; and Sir Percivals embarrassments 
are numerous enough and pressing enough to transfer almost any sum of 
money he may possess from himself to his creditors. You are, of course, 
aware ” 

I stopped him at that point 

“Let me beg that we may not discuss Lady Glyde's affaiis,” I said 
“I have never known anything about them, in former times; and I know 
nothing of them now — except that hei fortune is lost ^ ou are right in 
assuming that 1 have personal motives fi»r v^tirring in this matter 1 wish 
those motives to be always as di‘‘interested as they are at the pre^'iit mo- 
ment ” 

He tried to interpose and explain 1 was a little heated, I siippo-^e, by 
feeling that he had doubted me, and I w^ent on bluntly, without waiting 
to hear him. 

“There shall be no money motive,” I said, “no idea of jKTsonal advan- 
tage, in the service I mean to render to Lady Glyde. She has liei'ii cast 
out as a stranger from the hous*' in w'h’ch ^he was born a lie which 
records her death ha.^ been written on her mothei’s tomb .ind lliere are 
two men, alive and unjiunished, wdio are responsible t(»r it That house 
shall open again to receive her, in the [iresencc of eveiy soul wh(» tollowed 
the false funeral to the grave, that lie shall be publicly erasc‘d from the 
tombstone, by the authority of the head cd the family, and those two 
men shall answer for their crime to mi, though the justice tliat sits in 
tribunals is powerless to pursue them I have given niy life to that pur- 
pose, and, alone as I stand, if (i<»d spares me, I will accomplish it.” 

He drew back tenvards his table, and said nothing llis lace showed 
plainly that he thought my delusion had got the bitter of my reason, 
and that he con-ideied it totally useless to give me any more* advice. 

“\Ve each keej3 our opinion, Mr Kyile," I said, “and we must wait 
till the events of the future decide between us In the meantime, 1 am 
much obliged to you foi the attention you have given to my statement 
You have shown me ♦hat the legal remedy lies, m every sense id the word, 
beyond our means. We cannot produce the law’-proof, and we are not 
rich enough to pay the law expense.s. It i.s something gained to know 
that.” 

I bowed, and walked to the door. He called me back, and gave me the 
letter which I had seen him place on the table by itself at the beginning of 
our interview. 
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“This came by post, a few days ago,” he said. “Perhaps you will not 
mind delivering it? Pray tell Miss Halcombe, at the same time, that I 
sincerely regret being, thus far, unable to help her— except by advice, 
which will not be more welcome, 1 am afraid, to her than to you.” 

I looked at the letter while he was speaking It was addressed to “Miss 
Halcombe. Care of Messrs Gilmore & Kyrle, Chancery Lane.” The 
handwriting was quite unknown to me. 

On leaving the room, I asked one last question. 

“Do you happen to know,” I said, “if Sir Percival Clyde is still in 
Paris?” 

“He has returned to London,” replied Mr. Kyrle. “'At least I heard so 
from his solicitor, whom 1 met yesterday.” 

After that answer I went out. 

On leaving the office, the first precaution to be observed was to abstain 
from attracting attention by stopping to look about me. I walked towards 
one of the quietest of the large squares on the north of Holborn — then 
suddenly stop[)ed, and turned round at a place where a long stretch of 
pavement was left behind me 

There w’cre tw’o men at the corner of the square who had stopped also, 
and who were standing talking together After a moment's retlection. 1 
turiieU ba^k m) as to pass them. One m(»ved. as 1 came near, and turned 
the corner K aiding fnan the square iino the street The other remained 
stationary I ln(»ked at him as I parsed, and instantly recognized one of 
the men who had watched me bef(»re I lift Lngland 

If 1 had be- n free to follow my own instincts, I should probably have 
begun by speaking to the man, and have ended by knocking him down. 
Fiut I w'as bound to consider con>equence^ If I once placed my.self pubhe- 
1\ in the wrong, I pul the weapons at once into Sir Percival's hands There 
w.is no choice but to ojipo^e cunning by cunning I turned into the street 
down which the second man had disaj^pearcd, and passed him waiting 
m a doorway He was a stranger to me. and 1 was glad to make sure of 
his personal appearance, in ta^e of future annoyance. Having done this, 
1 again walked northward, till I reached the New* Road. There I turned 
aside to the west (ha\ing the men behind me all the time), and waited at 
a point where I knew nn^elf to be at some distance from a cabstand, 
until a fast two-wheel cab, empty, should happen to pass me One passed 
in a few minutes. I jumped in, and told the man to drive rapidly towards 
Hyde Park There was no second fast cab for the spies behind me. I saw 
them dart across to the other side of the road, to follow me by running, 
until a cab or a cabstand came in their way But 1 had the start of them, 
and when I stopped the drner. and got out, they were nowhere in ^ight 
J crossed Hyde Park, and made sure, on the open ground, that I was free. 
When I at last turned my steps homewards, it w'as not mH many hours 
later — not till after dark. 

I found Marian w’ailing ior me, alone in the little sitting-room She had 
persuaded Laura to go to rest, after first promising to ^hiWA me her draw- 
ing, the moment I came in. The poor little dim, faint sketch — so trifling 
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in itself, so touching in its associations — was propped up carefully on 
the table with two books, and was placed where the faint light of the one 
candle we allowed ourselves might fall on it to the best advantage. I sat 
down to look at the drawing, and to tell Marian, in whispers, what had 
happened. The partition which divided us from the next room was so thin 
that w^e could almost hear Laura’s breathing, and we might have dis- 
turbed her if we had spoken aloud. 

Marian preserved her composure while I de-^rribed my interview with 
Mr. Kyrle. But her face became troubled when I spoke next of the 
men who had followed me from the lawyer’s office, and when I told her of 
the discovery of Sir Percival’s return. 

“Bad news, Walter,’' she said; “the worst news you could bring. Have 
you nothing more to tell me?” 

“I have something to give you,’’ I replied, handing her the note which 
Mr. Kyrle had confided to my care. 

She looked at the address, and recognized the handwriting instantly. 

“You know your correspondent?” I said 

“Too well,” she answered. “My correspondent is Count Fosco.” 

With that reply she opened the note. Her face Hushed deeply while she 
lead it — her eyes brightened with anger, as she handed it to me to read 
in my turn. 

The note contained these lines: — 

“Impelled by honourable admiration — honourable to myself, honour- 
able to you — I write, magnificent Marian, in the interests of your tran- 
quillity, to say two consoling words — 

“Fear nothing! 

“Exercise your fine natural sense, and remain in retirement. Dear and 
admirable woman, invite no dangerous publicity. Resignation is sublime 
— adopt it. The rnodest repose of home is eternally fresh — enjoy it. The 
storms of life pass harmless over the valley of Seclusion — dwell, dear 
lady, in the valley, 

“Do this: and I authorise you to fear nothing. Xo new calamity shall 
lacerate your sensibilities — sensibilities precious to me as my owm. You 
shall not be molested; the fair companion of your retreat .shall not be 
pursued. She has found a new asylum in your heart. Priceless asylum! 
— I envy her, and leave her there. 

“One last word of affectionate warning, of paternal caution — and I 
tear myself from the charm of addressing you ; I close these fervent lines. 

“Advance no furtl ^r than you have gone already; compromise no se- 
rious interests; threaten nobody. Do not, I implore you, force me into ac- 
tion — M e, the man of action — when it is the cherished object of my 
ambition to be passive, to restrict the vast reach of my energies and my 
combinations, for your sake. If you have rash friends, moderate their 
deplorable ardour. If Mr. Hartright returns to England, hold no commu- 
nication with him. I walk on a path of my own; and Percival follows at 
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my heels. On the day when Mr. Hartright crosses that path, he is a lost 
man.’' 

The only signature to these lines was the initial letter F, surrounded by 
a circle of intricate flourishes. I threw the letter on the table, with all the 
contempt that I felt for it. 

“He is trying to frighten you — a sure sign that he is frightened him- 
self,” I said. 

She was too genuine a woman to treat the letter as I treated it. The 
insolent familiarity of the language was too much for her self-control. As 
she looked at me across the table, her hands clenched themselves in her 
lap, and the old, quick, fiery temper flamed out again, brightly, in her 
cheeks and her eyes. 

“Walter!” she said, “if ever those two men are at your mercy, and if 
you are obliged to spare one of them — don’t let it be the Count.” 

“I will keep his letter, Marian, to help my memory when the time 
comes.” 

She looked at me attentively as I put the letter away m my pocket- 
book. 

“V’hen the time comes!” she repeated. *Can you speak of the future 
as if you we^e certain of it''* — certain after what you have heard in Mr. 
Kyrle’s office, after what has happened to you to-day?” 

“I don't count the time from to-day, Marian. All I have done to-day, 
is to ask another man to act for me. I count from to-morrow — ' •” 

“Why from to-morrow^'’ 

“Because to-morrow I mean to act for myself.” 

“How?” 

“I shall go to Blackwdter by the first train; and return, I hope, at 
night.” 

“To Blackwater?" 

“Yes. I have had time to think, since I left Mr. K>Tle. His opinion, on 
one point, confirms my o\sn We must persist, to the last, in hunting 
do\Nn the dale of Laura’s journey The one weak point in the con^piracy, 
and probably the one chance of proving that she is a living woman, centre 
in the discovery of that date 

“You mean," said Marian, "the dLcovery that Laura did not leave 
Blackwater Park till ajtrr the date of her death on the doctor's certifi- 
cate?’’ 

“Certainly.’’ 

“What makes you think it might have been after? Laura can tell us 
nothing of the time she \\as in London." 

“liut the owner of the A'^yliim told you that she w’as received there on 
the twenty-seventh of July I doubt Count Fosco s abilitv' to keep her in 
London, and to keep her insensible to ail that was pasMiu: around her 
more than one night. In that case, she must have started on the twenty- 
sixth, and must have come to London one day after the date of her own 
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death on the doctor’s certificate. If we can prove that date, we prove our 
case against Sir Percival and the Count.” 

“Yes, yes — I see! But how is the proof to be obtained?” 

“Mrs. Michelson’s narrative has suggested to me two ways of trying 
to obtain it. One of them is to question the doctor, Mr. Dawson — who 
must know when he resumed his attendance at Blackwater Park, after 
Laura left the house. The other is, to make inquiries at the inn to which 
Sir Percival drove away by himself, at night. We know that his departure 
followed Laura’s^ after the lapse of a few hours; and we may get at the 
date in that way. The attempt is at least worth making — and, to-mor- 
row, I am determined it shall be made.” 

“And suppose it fails — I loc^k at the worst, now, Walter; but I will 
look at the best, if disappointments come to try us — suppose no one can 
help you at Blackwater?” 

“There are two men who can help me, and shall help me, in Lonchui 
Sir Percival and the Count. Innocent people may well forget the date, 
but they are guilty, and they know it. If I fail everywhere else, I mean td 
force a confession out of one or both of them, on my own terms ” 

All the woman flushed up in Marian's face as I spoke 

“Begin with the Count!” she whispered eagerly. "For my sake beg.n 
with the Count.” 

“We must begin, for Laura’s sake, where there is the best chance of 
success,” I replied. 

The colour faded from her face again, and she shook her head sadly 

“Yes,” she said, “you are right — it was mean and miserable of me* ti. 
say that. I try to be patient, Walter, and succeed belter now than I did i:i 
happier times. But I have a little of my old temper still left — and it 7c/// 
get the better of me when I think of the (^)unt' ’ 

‘ His turn wall come,” 1 said. "But remember there is nf) weak place in 
his life that we know of, yet ” I v/aited a little to let her recover her self- 
possession; and then spoke the decisive words — 

“Marian' There is a weak [dace w'e both know of in Sir Percival’s 
life ” 

“You mean the Secret^” 

“Yes: the Secret. It is our only sure hold on him. I can force him from 
his position of security, I can drag him and his villainy into the fare of 
day, by no o.her means Whatever the Count may have done. Sir Perci- 
val has consented to the con'ipiracy agaln'^t Laura from another motive 
besides the motive of gain You heard him tell the ('ount that he believed 
his wdfe knew enoiign to ruin him^ You heard him say that he was a lost 
man if the secret of .\nne Cathciick w^as known 

“Yes! yes! I did.” 

“Well, Marian, when our other resources have failed us, I mean to 
know the Secret. My old superstition clings to me, even yet. 1 say again 
the woman in white is a li\ing influence in our three lives. The Knd is 
appointed; the End is drawing us on — and Anne Catheruk, dead in her 
grave, points the way to it still! ” 
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V 

'Fiie story of my first inquiries in Hampshire is soon told. 

My early departure from London enabled me to reach Mr. Dawson’s 
liouse in the forenocjn. Our interview, so far as the object of my visit was 
concerned, led to no .‘satisfactory result. 

Mr. Dawson’s books certainly showed when he had resumed his at- 
tendance on Miss Halcomlje, at Hlackwater Park, but it w^as not possible 
'o calculate back from this date wath any exactness, without such help 
1 *om Mrs. Michels(jn as I knew’ she was unable to afford. She could not 
^ay from memory ( who, in similar cases, ever can'-") how many days had 
( lapsed Ijelween the renewal of the doctor's attendance on his patient and 
previous defiaiture of Lady Clyde. She w’as almost certain of having 
'tnlioned the circumstance of the departure to Miss Ilalcombe, on the 
y a^’tcr it happened — but then ‘'he was no more able to fix the date of 
' e (1 [y (m which this disclo^'iire took place, than to fix the date of the 
\\ be fore, when Lady Cl^’de had left for London Neither could she cal- 
vi’.ite, wi h any ncsirer approach to exactness, the time that had pas.sed 
.’om the defiarture of hei nu‘'tie'''', to the period when the undated letter 
’u Siacainc Po^'co arrived LaMly j" if to complete the series of difti- 
' olties, the docoa* himself, havinc been ill at the time, had omitted to 
"Mke his u^'iial entry of the da\ of the week and month when the 
’ f’l'ner from IJlackwater Paik had called on him to deliver Mrs 

Mr lu’Kon's 

Hopeless of obtaining a>.'>i‘'tance from Mr. Daw’son, I resolved to try 
»!♦ t if I could c^slal'b^h the dale of Sir Peicual s arn\al at Knowlesbury. 

it Mcmed like a fatality' When J leachtcl Kn(>wle>bury, the inn was 
'I'ut up. ar.d bilK were po^'led on the w ilL The ^pec illation had been a 
bad one, as I was iruoinied, e\<T '*iiKe the lime of the railway The new 
Hotel at the station had gradually ab^ rbed the biiMneS'^, and the old inn 
l which w’c knew’ to be the mn at which Sir IVrcival had put up) had been 
ilosecl about two months since The prc»prietor had left the town with all 
hi', goo(U and chattels, arid where lie had iione, I could not positively as- 
certain from any one. The foui pcojde of whom I inquired gave me four 
dillerent accounts of his plans ai d projects when he left Knowlesbury. 

There were still '^omc hours 10 sp.are before the last train left for Lon- 
don, and I drc>\e back .mam, m a fry from the Knowlesbury station, to 
lUackwater Park, with the purpose of qucblioning the gardener and the 
person w'ho kept the lodge If they, loo, pro\ed unable to assl^t me. m> 
lesoiirces, for the present, were a^ an end, and 1 might return t(^ town 
I di.smis.secl the lly a mile di''iant from the Park, and gettiim m\ di 
lections from the dii\er, proceeded In my^cif to the hou.se 

.\s 1 turned into the lane In>m the high-road, I saw a ma^ with a car- 
pet-bag, walking before me rapidly on the w’ay to the Iodize He was a 
little man, dressed in shabby black, and w'earing a rcmarkab]\' large hat. 
I set him down (as well as it was possible to judge) for a lawyer s clerk; 
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and stopped at once to widen the distance between us. He had not heard 
me; and he walked on out of sight, without looking back. When I passed 
through the gates myself, a little while afterwards, he was not visible — 
he had evidently gone on to the house. 

There were two women in the lodge. One of them was old; the other 
I knew at once, by Marian’s description of her, to be Margaret Porcher. 

I asked first if $\r Percival was at the park; and, receiving a reply in 
the negative, inquired next when he had left it. Neither of the women 
could tell m^ more than that he had gone away in the summer. I could 
extract nothing from Margaret Porcher but vacant smiles and shakings 
of the head. The old woman was a little more intelligent ; and I managed 
to lead her into speaking of the manner of Sir Percival’s departure, and 
of the alarm that it caused her. She remembered her master calling her 
out of bed, and remembered his frightening her by swearing — but the 
date at which the occurrence happened was, as she honestly acknowl- 
edged, “quite beyond her.” 

On leaving the lodge, I saw the gardener at work n(^t far off. When I 
first addressed him, he looked at me rather distrustfully, but, on my 
using Mrs. Michelson’s name, with a civil reference to himself, he entered 
into conversation readily enough. There is no need to describe w'hat 
passed between us: it ended as all my other attempts to discover the date 
had ended. The gardener knew that his master had driven away, at night, 
“some time in July, the last fortnight or the last ten days in the month” 
— and knew no more. 

While we w^ere speaking together, I saw the man in black, with the 
large hat, come out from the house, and stand at some little distance 
observing us. 

Certain suspicions of his errand at Blackwater Park had already 
crossed my mind. They w^ere now increased by the gardener's inability 
(or unwillingness) to tell me who the man w^as. and I determined to clear 
the W’ay before me, if possible, by speaking to him. The plainest ques- 
tion I could put, as a stranger, would be to inquire if the house was al- 
lowed to be shown to visitors. I walked up to the man at once, and ac- 
costed him in those words. 

His look and manner unmistakably betrayed th;it he knew who I was. 
and that he wanted to irritate me into quarrelling w’ith him. His reply 
was insolent enough to have answ’ered the purpose, if T had been less 
determined to control myself. As it was, I met him with the most resolute 
politeness; apologised for my involuntary intrusion (which he called 
a “trespass”), and left the grounds. It was exactly as I suspected. The 
recognition of me, when I left Mr. Kyrle’s office, had been evidently com- 
municated to Sir Percival Clyde; and the man in black had been sent tf> 
the park, in anticipation of my making inquiries at the house, or in the 
neighbourhood. If I had given him the least chance of lodging any 
sort of legal complaint against me, the interference of the local magis- 
trate would no, doubt have been turned to account, as a clog on my pro- 
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ceedings, and a means of separating me from ^Marian and Laura for some 
days at least. 

I was prepared to be watched on the way from Black water Park to 
the station, exactly as 1 had been watched, in L(jndon, the day before. 
But I could not discover at the time whether I was really followed on this 
occasion or not. The man in black might have had means of tracking me 
at his disposal of which I was not aware — but I certainly saw nothing of 
him, in his own person, either on the way to the station, or afterwards on 
rny arrival at the London terminus, in the evening. I reached home, on 
foot; taking the precaution, before I apprfjached our owm door, of walk- 
ing round by the loneliest street in the neighbourhood, and there stop- 
ping and looking back more than once over the open space behind me. 1 
had first learned to use this stratagem against suspected treachery in the 
wilds of Central America — and now T wa^ practising it again, with the 
same purpose and with even greater caution, in the heart of civilised Lon- 
don ! 

Nothing had happened to alarm Maiian during my absence. She asked 
eagerly what success 1 had met with. When T tolrl her. she could not con- 
ceal her surprise at the indifference with which I spoke of the failure of 
my investigations thus far. 

The tuitn A’as, that the ill-success of my inquiries had in no sense 
daunted me. I hdc\ pursued them as a matter of duty, and I had expected 
nothing from them In the slate of my mind, at that time, it was almost 
a relief to me to know* that the struggle wa^ now narrowed to a trial of 
strength between myself and Sir Percival GKde The vindictive motive 
had mingled itself, all along, wdth my other and better motives; and I 
confess it w’as a satisfaction to me to feel that the surest way — the only 
way left — of serving Laura s cause, wa^ to fasten my hold firmly on the 
villain who had married her. 

While I acknowledge that I w’as not strong enough to keep my motives 
above the reach of this instinct of re\Liigc, 1 can honestly say something 
in my own favour, on the other ^ide No base speculation on the future 
relations of Laura and mjsclf, and on the pri\ate and personal conces- 
sions which 1 might force from b'lr Percival if I once had him at my 
mercy, ever entered my mind 1 never ‘^aid to myself, “If I do succeed, it 
shall be one result of my succes'^ that I pul it out of her husband s power 
to take her from me again/’ 1 could not look at her and think of the fu- 
ture with such thoughts as iho'>e The sad sight of the change in her 
former self, made the one interest of my love an interest of tenderness 
and compassion, which her father or her brother might have felt, and 
which I felt, GckI knows, in my inmost heart. .Ml my hopes looked no 
further on, now, than to the (lay of her recovery. There, till >he was 
strong again and happy again- -there, till she could look at me as she 
had once looked, and speak to me as she had once spoken — (he future of 
my happiest thoughts and my dearest wishes ended. 

These words are written under no prompting of idle self-contempla« 
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tion. Passages in this narrative are soon to come, which will set the minds 
of others in judgment on my conduct. It is right that the best and the 
worst of me should be fairly balanced, before that time. 

On the morning after my return from Hampshire, I took Marian up- 
stairs into my working-room; and there laid before her the plan that 1 
had matured, thus far, for mastering the one assailable point in the life 
of Sir Percival Clyde. 

The way to the Secret lay through the mystery, hitherto impenetrable 
to all of us, ‘of the woman in white. The approach to that, in its turn, 
might be gained by obtaining the assistance of Anne Catherick’s mother, 
and the only ascertainable means of prevailing on Mrs. Catlieruk to 
act or to speak in the matter, depended on the chance of my discovering 
local particulars and family particulars, first of all, fiom Mis Clement*- 
After thinking the subject over carefully, I felt ceitain that 1 could only 
begin the new’ inquiries by placing myself in communication with the 
faithful friend and protectress of Anne Catherick. 

The first difficulty, then, w’as to find Mrs. Clements. 

1 was indebted to Marian’s quick [lerceptiun for meeting this necessity 
at once by the best and simplest means She proposed to w’rite to th#' farm 
near Limmeridge (Todd's Corner) to inquire w’helher ^Irs. Clements had 
communicated w’lth Mrs. Todd during the past few months. How’ Mrs 
Clements had been separated from .Anne it was impossible for us to say 
but that separation once effected, it w’ould certainly occur to Mrs Cle- 
ments to inquire after the missing woman in the neighbourhood of all 
others to which she w’as knowm to be most attached -the neighboiirhcKKl 
of Limmeridge. I saw^ directly that Marian’s proposal offered us a pros- 
pect of success and she wrote to Mrs. Todd accordingly by that day'*^ 
post. 

While we were waiting for the reply, I made myself master of all the 
information Marian could afford on the subject of Sir Percival's family, 
and of his early life. She could only speak on these topics from hearsay, 
but she was reasonably certain of the truth of w’hat little she h.id to tell 

Sir Percival w'as an only child. His father, Sir Feli.x Clyde, had siif 
fered, from his birth, under a painful and incurable deformity, and had 
shunned all society from his earliest years. His sole happiness was in the 
enjoyment of music, and he had married a lady with tastes similar to 
his own, who was said to be a most accomplished musician He inherited 
the Blackwater property while still a young man. Neither he nor his wife, 
after taking pos.jession, made advances of any sort towards the society 
of the neighbourhood, and no one endeavoured to tempt them into aban- 
doning their reserve, with the one disastrous exception of the rector of 
the parish. 

The rector was the worst of all innocent mischief-makers — an over- 
zealous man. He had heard that Sir Felix had left college with the charac- 
ter of being little better than a revolutionist in politics and an infidel in 
religion; and he arrived conscientiously at the conclusion that it was his 
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bounden duty to summon the lord of the manor to hear sound views 
enunciated in the parish church Sir Felix fiercely resented the clergy- 
man’s well-meant but ill-directed interference, insulting him so grcjssl} 
and so publicly, that the families in the neighbourhood sent letters of in 
dignant remonstrance to the Park, and even the tenants on the Black- 
water property expressed their opinion as strongly as they dared. The 
baronet, who had no country tastes of any kind, and no attachment to 
the estate, or to any one living r»n it, declared that society at Blackwater 
should never have a seermd chance of annoying him, and left the place 
from that moment. 

\fler a short re-irlence in Lr>ndon, he and his wife departed for the 
Continent, and ne\ei returned to KuLdanrl aizain. They li\ed part of the 
time in France, and part in (ieimai»\- ah'.av" 1 eejiins: themselves in the 
strict retirement whali the moibid sense oi his own personal deformity 
had made a nece^sit^- to Sir helix. 'I heir son. Perciv.il, had been born 
.ibroad, .and had been cdiu.ited there Ijy pri\ate tutors IIis mother was 
the nrNt of his parentb whom ho h>st Hi> father died a few years after 
her, either in iS?5 or 1S20. Sir Percival had been in h'ngland, as a young 
man, ome 01 twne be lore' th.it fHrioil, l)iit hc^ ricfiuaintance with late 
Mr. Fairlie did not heinn till after the time of his father's death The> 
so()n Ijecanic Vv.’y intimate, although Sir Peuual seldom, or never, 
at Liinmeridge llou.'^e, in those days Mr l-.o(h*ruk Faiilic might have 
met him oiue or tvMie in Mr Philip hairlies cimpany, but he could 
ha\e knovM'i little of him a* th.it or at any (»ther time Sir PercivaPs onlv 
intimate friend in ’ le Fairlie family had Ixhmi Laur.i's f.ilhcr. 

These were all the |).irticular- that I unild gain from Marian. They 
suggested nothing whidi v.:is useful to my [^re'^ent purpose, but T noted 
them down carefully, in the e\ent oi then pro\ing to be of importance at 
any future period 

Mrs Todd's rejdy (addressed by our own wish, to a post-office at 
'-'Ome distance from us) had arii\i(l at its destination when I went tc ap- 
ply for it. The* chances, which had been all against us hitherto, turned 
from this moment in tiur fa\oiir Mr-^ Todd’s It-iter contained the first 
Item of information of which we weie in '^earch. 

Mrs Clements, it appeared, had (a.'i we had conjectured) written to 
Todd's Corner, asking juichm in the fust place, lor the abiiipt manner 
in which she and \nne had left their fnencis at the farm-luxise ton the 
moining after I had met the woman in wdnte in Limmeridge church- 
yard) * and then informing Mi^ Todd of \nne's disappearance, and en- 
treating that she would cause in(|unies to be made in the neighbeiirhooJ 
on the chance that the lost woman might have stiayed back to Limmer- 
idge. In making this recpiest. Mis Clements had been careful to add to 
it the add] ess at which she might alwa\> be heard of; and that aildress 
Mrs. Todd now transmitted to Marian. It was in London and within 
half an hour's walk of our own Uidging. 

In the words of the pioverb, I was resolved not to let the grass grow 
under my feet. The next morning, I set forth to seek an inieiview with 
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Mrs. Clements. This was my first step forward in the investigation. The 
story of the desperate attempt to which I now stood committed begins 
here. 


VI 

The address communicated by Mrs. Todd took me to a lodging-house 
situated in a respectable street near the Gray s Inn Road. 

When I knocked, the door was opened by Mrs. Clements herself. She 
did not appear to remember me; and asked what my business was. I re- 
called to her our meeting in Limmcridge churchyard, at the close of my 
interview there with the woman in white; taking special care to remind 
her that I was the person who assisted Anne Cathcrick (as Anne had her- 
self declared) to escape the pursuit from the Asylum. This was my only 
claim to the confidence of Mrs. Clements. She remembered the circum- 
stance the moment I spoke of it; and asked me into the parlour, in the 
greatest anxiety to know if I had brought her any news of Anne. 

It was impossible for me to tell her the whole truth, without, at the 
same time, entering into particulars on the subject of the conspiracy, 
which it w’ould have been dangerous to confide to a stranger. I could 
only abstain most carefully from raising any false hopes, and then ex- 
plain that the object of my visit was to discover the persons who were 
really responsible for Anne’s disappearance. I even added, so as to exon- 
erate myself from any after-reproach of my own conscience, that I en- 
tertained not the least hope of being able to trace her, that I believed 
we should never see her alive again; and that my main interest in the 
affair was to bring to punishment two men whom I suspected to be con- 
cerned in luring her away, and at whose hands I and some dear friends 
of mine had suffered a grievous wrong. With this explanation, I left it tc» 
Mrs. Clement? to say whether our interest in the matter (whatever dif- 
ference there might be in the motives which actuated us) was not the 
same; and whether she felt any reluctance to forward my object by giv- 
ing me such information on the subject of my inquiries as she happened 
to possess. 

The poor woman was, at first, too much confused and agitated to 
understand thoroughly what I said to her. She could only reply that I 
was welcome to anything she could tell me in return for the kindness I 
had shown to Anne. But as she was not very quick and ready, at the 
best of times, in talking to strangers, she would beg me to put her in the 
right way, and to say where I wished her to begin. 

Knowing by experience that the plainest narrative attainable from 
persons who are not accustomed to arrange their ideas, is the narrative 
which goes far enough back at the beginning to avoid all impediments of 
retrospection in its course, I asked Mrs. Clements to tell me, first, what 
had happened after she had left Limmeridge; and so, by watchful ques- 
tioning, carried .her on from point to point till we reached the period of 
Anne’s disappearance. 
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The substance of the information which I thus obtained, was as foh 
lows: — 

On leaving the farm at Todd’s corner, Mrs. Clements and Anne had 
travelled, that day, as far as Derby; and had remained there a week, on 
Anne’s account. They had then gone on to London, and had lived in the 
lodging occupied by Mrs. Clements, at that time, for a month or more, 
when circumstances connected with the house and the landlord had 
obliged them to change their quarters. Anne’s terror of being discovered 
in London or its neighbourhood, whenever they ventured to walk out, 
had gradually communicated itself to Mrs. Clements; and she had deter- 
mined on removing to one of the most out-of-the-way places in Eng- 
land — to the town of Grimsby in Lincolnshire, where her deceased hus- 
band had passed all his early life. His relatives were respectable people 
.settled in the town; they had alw^ays treated Mrs. Clements with great 
kindness; and she thought it impossible to do better than go there, and 
take the advice of her husband s friends. Anne would not hear of re- 
turning to her mother at Welmingham, because she had been removed to 
the Asylum from that place, and because Sir Percival would be certain to 
go back there and find her again. There was serious weight in this objec- 
tion, and Mrs. Clements felt that it was not to be easily removed. 

At Grin ^by the first serious symptoms of illness had shown themselves 
in Anne. They appeared soon after the news of Lady Glyde’s marriage 
had been made public in the newspapers, and had reached her through 
that medium. 

The medical man who was sent for to attend the sick woman, discov' 
ered at once that she was suffering from a serious affection of the heart. 
The illness lasted long, left her very weak, and returned, at intervals, 
though with mitigated severity, again and asain. They remained at 
Grimsby, in consequence, during the first half of the new" year: and there 
they might probably have stayed much longer, but for the sudden resolu- 
tion w"hich Anne took, at this time, to venture back to Hampshire, for 
the purpose of obtaining a private intendew^ wdth Lady Glyde. 

^Irs. Clements did all in her power to oppose the execution of this 
hazardous and unaccountable pi eject. No explanation of her motives was 
offered by Anne, except that she believed the day of her death was not 
far off, and that she had sc^nething on her mind which must be com- 
municated to Lady Glyde, at any '•isk, in secret. Her resolution to ac- 
complish this purpose was so firmly settled, that she declared her inten- 
tion of going to Hampshire by herself, if Mrs. Clements felt any unwill- 
ingness to go with her. The doctor, on being consulted, was of opinion 
that serious opposition to her wishes would, in all probability, produce 
another and perhaps a fatal fit of illness; and Mrs. Clements, under this 
advice, yielded to necessity, and once more, with sad forebodings of 
trouble and danger to come, allowed Anne Catherick to hi ve her owm 
way. 

On the journey from London to Hampshire, Mrs. Clements discovered 
that one of their fellow-passengers was well acquainted with the neigh- 
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bourhood of Blackwater, and could give her all the information she need- 
ed on the subject of localities. In this way, she found out that the only 
place they could go to which was not dangerously near to Sir Percival’s 
residence, was a large village, called Sandon. The distance, here, from 
Blackwater Park was between three and four miles — and that distance, 
and back again, Anne had walked, on each occasion when she had ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of the lake. 

For the few days, during which they were at Sandon without being dis- 
covered, they had lived a little away from the village, in the cottage of a 
decent widow-woman, who had a bedroom to let, and whose discreet si- 
lence Mrs. Clements had done her best to secure, for the first week at 
least. She had also tried hard to induce Anne to be content with writing 
to Lady Clyde, in the first instance. But the failure of the w^arning con- 
tained in the anonymous letter sent to Limmeridge had made Anne reso- 
lute to speak this time, and obstinate in the determination to go on her 
errand alone. 

Mrs. Clements, nevertheless, followed her privately on each occasion 
when she went to the lake — without, however, venturing near enough to 
the boat-house to be witness of w’hat took place there. W'hen Anne re- 
turned for the last time from the dangerous neighbourhood, the fatigue 
of wralking, day after day, distances which were far too great fiir her 
strength, added to the exhausting effect of the agitation from which sh(* 
had suffered, produced the result which Mrs. Clements hail dreaded all 
along. The old pain over the heart and the other symptoms of the illness 
at Grimsby returned; and .\nne was confined to her bed in the cottage 

In this emcrgenc}^ the first necessity, as Mrs Clements knew .by ex- 
perience, >vas to endeavour to cpiict .Anne’s anxiety of mind , and, for this 
purpose, the good woman WTnt herself the next day to the lake, to try if 
she could find Lady Clyde (who wxmld be sure, as .\nne said, to lake hei 
daily w’alk to the boat-house), and prevail on her to come back privately 
to the cottage near Sandon On reaching the out^^kirts of the plantation, 
Mrs. Clements encountered not Lady Clyde, but a tall, ‘^tout, elderly 
gentleman with a book in his hand — in other words, (’oiint Fosio 

The Count, after looking at her very atlenti\ely for a moment, asked 
if she expected to see any one in that pkn e, and added, before she coiilil 
reply, that he was waiting there wath a mes-age from Lady (ilyde, hut 
that he w^as not cjuite certain whether the person then before him an- 
swered the desc'ription of the person with w'hom he was desired to com- 
municate. 

Upon this, M s. Clements at once confided hei errand to him. .ind en- 
treated that he would help to allay Anne’s anxiety hy trusting his mes- 
sage to her. The ('ount most readily and kindly complied with her re- 
quest. The message, he said, was a very important one. Lady (ilyde en- 
treated Anne and her good friend to return immediately to London, 
she felt certain that Sir IVrcival would discover them, if thi^y remained 
any longer in the neighbourhood of Blackwater. She was herself going 
to London in a short time; and if Mrs. Clements and .Anne would gf> 
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there first, and would let her know what their address was, they should 
hear from her and see her, in a fortnight or less. The Count added, that 
he had already attempted to give a friendly warning to Anne herself, but 
that she had been too much startled by seeing that he was a stranger, to 
let him approach and speak to her. 

To this, Mrs. Clements replied, in the greatest alarm and distress, that 
she asked nothing better than to take Anne safely to London , but that 
there was no present hope of removing her from the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, as she lay ill in her bed at that moment. The Count inquired if 
Mrs. Clements had sent for medical advice; and hearing that she had 
hitherto hesitated to do so, from the fear of making their position pub- 
licly known in the village, informed her that he was himself a medical 
man, and that he would go back with her if she pleased, and see what 
could be done for Anne. Mrs Clements (feeling a natural confidence in 
the Count, as a jierson tiu>ted with a secret message from Lady Clyde) 
gratefully accepted the offer, and they went back together to the cottage. 

Anne Wiis asleep when they g(»t there. The Count started at the sight 
of her (evidently from astonishment at her resemblance to Lady Clyde). 
Poor Mrs. dements supposed that he was only ‘^hocked to see how ill she 
w'as. H, wf)uld not allow her to be awake ned. he was contented wdth put- 
ting questions ♦() Mrs f'lements abnut her symptoms, w'lth looking at 
her, and with lightly touching her puke Sandon was a large enough place 
to have a grocei's and cliuggi^l s shop m it anrl thither the Count went, 
to write his prescription, and to get the medu me made up. He brought it 
back himself, aiid t(»l(l Mrs ( lements that the medicine was a powerful 
stimulant, and that it would certainlv gi\e \nne strength to get up and 
bear the fatigue of a j«)urnev u> London of only a few hours. The remedy 
w'as to 1)0 administered at >t iicd tmic'- on that day, and on the day after. 
On the third day she would !)e well iT-ough to lra\<*l and he arranged in 
meet Mrs. dement.'^ at the PlaLkwatcr station, and to see them off by 
the inid-cla\' train. If they did n«)l appear, he wiaild a^^sume that \nne 
was worse, and would proceed at once to the cottage 

As events tinned out, no such emergency as this occurred. 

The medicine had an e\trat)idinary effect on Anne, and the gcx)d re- 
sults of n weie helped by the a-Mir.Mve Mr-* Clements could now gicT 
her that she would '^oon -*(0 I.n!' (ilyde in London. At the appointed 
day and time (when th<‘y h.id rot been cpiite so long as a week in Hamp- 
.shire, altog(‘lherK they anwed at the station The Count was waiting 
there for them, ami wa.^ talking to an elderly lady, who appeareil to be 
going to tra\el by the li iin to London also. He most kincry a-sisted 
them, and put tliern into tlie carnage himself, begging Mis ('lenert" not 
to forget to send hei ad(lri“-^ lo l.acly (ih'de The elderly lady did not 
travel in the same corapaiimer.t and they did not notice ''hat became 
of her on reaching the London tcrnnnu^ Mrs. (demei secured re- 
spectable lodgings in a ciinei neighbourhood and then wrote as she had 
engaged to do, to inform lauly l>lyde of the address 

A little more than a fortnight passed, and no answer came 
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At the end of that time, a lady (the same elderly lady whom they had 
seen at the station) called in a cab, and said that she came from Lady 
Clyde, who was then at a hotel in London, and who wished to see Mrs. 
Clements for the purpose of arranging a future interview with Anne. 
Mrs. Clements expressed her willingness (Anne being present at the 
time, and entreating her to do so) to forward the object in view, espe- 
cially as she was not required to be away from the house for more than 
half an hour at the most. She and the elderly lady (clearly Madame Fos- 
co) then lef^ in the cab. The lady stopped the cab, after it had driven 
some distance, at a shop, before they got to the hotel ; and begged Mrs. 
Clements to wait for her for a few minutes, while she made a purchase 
that had been forgotten. She never appeared again. 

After waiting some time, Mrs. Clements became alarmed, and ordered 
the cabman to drive back to her lodgings. When she got there, after an 
absence of rather more than half an hour, Anne was gone. 

The only information to be obtained from the people of the house, was 
derived from the servant who waited on the lodgers. She had opened the 
door to a boy from the street, who had left a letter for “the young woman 
who lived on the second floor” (the part of the house which Mrs. Clem- 
ents occupied). The servant had delivered the letter; had then gone 
downstairs; and, five minutes afterwards, had observed Anne open the 
front door, and go out, dressed in her bonnet and shawl. She had prob- 
ably taken the letter with her; for it was not to be found, and it was 
therefore impossible to tell what Inducement had been offered to make 
her leave the house. It must have been a strong one — for she would never 
stir out alone in London of her own accord. If Mrs. Clements had not 
known this by experience, nothing \rould have induced her to go away 
in the cab, even for so short a time as half an hour only. 

As soon as she could collect her thoughts, the first idea that naturally 
occurred to Mrs. Clements, was to go and make inquiries at the Asylum, 
to which she dreaded that Anne had been taken back. 

She went there the next day — having been informed of the locality in 
which the house was situated by Anne herself. The answer she received 
(her application having, in all probability, been made a day or two before 
the false Anne Catherick had really been consigned to safe keeping in the 
Asylum) was, that no such person had been brought back there. She had 
then written to Mrs. Catherick, at Welmingham, to know if she had seen 
or heard anything of her daughter; and had received an answer in the 
negative. After that reply had reached her, she was at the end of her re- 
sources, and perfectly ignorant where else to inquire, or what else to do. 
From that time to this, she had remained in total ignorance of the cause 
of Anne’s disappearance, and of the end of Anne’s story. 

VII 

Thus far, the information which I had received from Mrs. Clements — 
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though it established facts of which I had not previously been aware— 
was of a preliminary character only. 

It was clear that the series of deceptions which had removed Annt 
Catherick to London and separated her from Mr.^. Clements, had been 
accomplished solely by C'ount Fosco and the Countess, and the ques- 
tion whether any part of the conduct of husband or wife had been of a 
kind to place either of them within leach of the law^, might be well 
worthy of future consideration. But the purpose I had now in view led 
me in another direction than thi^. The immediate object of my visit to 
Mrs. Clements was to make some approach at least to the discovery of 
Sir Percival's secret; and she had said nothing, as yet, which advanced 
me on my w^ay to that important end. I felt the necessity of trying to 
awaken her recollections of other limes, persons, and events, than those 
on which her memory had hitherto been employed, and, w’hen I next 
spoke, 1 spoke with that object indirectly in \iew^ 

“I wish 1 could be of any help to you in this sad calamity,” I said. “All 
I can do is to feel heartily for your distress. If Anne had been your own 
child, Mrs. Clements, you could ha\e shr>wn her no truer kindness — 
you could have made no readier sacrifices for her sal:e." 

“There's no great merit in that, sir,” said iirs. Clements simply. “The 
poo: lUiiig W'as as good as my ow»^ child to me I nursed her from a baby, 
sir, bringing iier up by hand — and a hard job it was to rear her. It 
wouldn't go to my heart so to lose her, if I hadn't made her first short 
clothes, and taught her to walk. I always said she w^as sent to console me 
for ne\er ha'dn;’ chick or child of my own. And now’ she's lost, the old 
times keep coming back to my mind, and, even at my age, I can^t help 
crying about her — I can’t indeed, sir'" 

I waited a little to give Mrs. Clements time to compose herself. Was 
the light that 1 had been looking for so long, glimmering on me — far off, 
as yet — in the good woman's recollections of Anne's early life? 

“Did you know' Mrs. Catheiick before Anne was born?’' I asked. 

“Not very long, sir — not above four months. We saw a great deal of 
each other in that time, but we w’ere never very friendly together.’' 

Her voice w'as steadier as she made that reply. Painful as many of her 
recollections might be, I observed that it was, unconsciously, a relief to 
her mind to revert to the dimly seen troubles of the past, after dwelling 
so long on the vivid sorrow’s of the present. 

“Were you and ^Irs. Catherick neighbours?" I inquired, leading hei 
memory on, as encouragingly as I could. 

“Yes, sir — neighbours at Old Welniingham.” 

“0/f/ Welmingham? There are two places of that name, then, in 
Hampshire?’' 

“Well, sir, there used to be in those days — better than three-and- 
twenty years ago. They built a new’ town about tw^o miles off, convenient 
to the river — and Old Welmingham, which was never much more than a 
village, got in time to be deserted. The new town is the place they call 
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Welmingham, now — but the old parish church is the parish church still. 
It stands by itself, with the houses pulled down, or gone to ruin all round 
it. I’ve lived to see sad changes. It w^as a pleasant, pretty place in my 
time.’’ 

^‘Did you live there before your marriage, Mrs. riements?’’ 

‘^No, sir — I'm a Norfolk woman. It wasn’t the place my husband be- 
longed to, cither. He was from Grimsby, as 1 told you, and he served his 
apprenticeship there. But having friends down south, and hearing of an 
opening, he got into business at Southampton. It was in a small way, but 
he made enough for a plain man to retire on, and settled at Old Welming- 
ham. I w’ent there with him, when he married me We w’cre neither of us 
young; but we lived very happy together — happier than our neighbour, 
Mr. Catherick, lived along with his wife, when they came to Old \\’(‘l- 
mingham a year or two afterwaids.” 

“Was your husband acquainted wdth them befoie ihat^' 

“With Catherick, sir — not with his wife. She was stianger to b(Uh 
of us. Some gentleman had made interest for Catheiick. aiul he got the 
situation of clerk at Welmingham chinch, which wa.s the reason of his 
coming to settle in our neighbourhood. He brought his newly-marned 
wdfe along with him, and we heard, in course of lime, she had been 
lady’s-maid in a family that lived at Waineck Hall, near Soiithamfilon 
Catherick had found it a hard matter to get her to marry him — in conse- 
quence of her holding herself uncommonly high. He had asked an<l asked, 
and given the thing up at last, seeing '^he was so contrary about it. W’hen 
he had given it up, she turned contrary, just the other way, and came to 
him of her owrn accord, without rhyme or reason seemingly. My poor hus- 
band ahvays said that was the time to have given hei a Ic.sscjii. But Cath- 
erick was loo fond of her to do anything of the sort, he never checked 
her, either before they were married or after. He was a quick man in his 
feelings, letting them carry him a deal too far, now^ in one way. and now 
in another, and he wxiuld have spoiled a better wife than Mrs. Catherick, 
if a better had married him. I don’t like to speak ill of any one, sir — but 
she was a heartless woman, with a terrible wdll of her own; fond of fool- 
ish admiration and fine clothes, and not caring to show so much as de- 
cent outward respect to Catherick, kindly as he always treated her My 
husband said he thought thing.s would turn out badly, when they first 
came to live near us; and his words proved true Before they had been 
quite four months in our neighbourhood, there w^as a dreadful scandal 
and a miserable break-up in their household. Both of them were in fault 
— I am afraid both of them wxre equally in fault.” 

“You mean both hu.sband and wife^” 

“Oh no, sir' I don’t mean Catherick — he was only to be pitied. I 
meant his wife, and the person ” 

“And the person who caused the scandal'-''^ 

“Yes, sir. A gentleman born and brought up, who ought to have set a 
better example. You know him, sir — and my poor dear Anne knew him, 
only too well.” 
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“Sir Percival Clyde 
“Yes. Sir Percival Clyde.'’ 

My heart beat fast— I lhr)ii^ht I had my hand on the clue. How little 
I knew, then, of the windinj^s of the labyrinth which were still to mis- 
lead me! 

IMd Sir IVrcival li\e iii your neif^hljourhood at that time’''*’ T asked. 
\o, sir. lie came anionj:; u‘«' as a stranger His father had died, not 
]on<; before, in foreign paits I renienil)er he wa^ in mourning. He put up 
at the little inn on the river (they ba\e pulled it down ^ince that lime) 
where gentlemen used tf) ^o lo li^^h Ib* wasn't nuirh noticed when he first 
tame it was a common thini' enouj»h for ^ientlemen to travel, from all 
|)arts of England, to fi^h m our river " 

“Did he make his appe«irance in the vilkme before Anne wtis born’'' ’ 
es, sir. Anne was born in the June month rd eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven ~ iind I think he c<»me at the end of April, or the beginning 
of May." 

“( ame as a stranger to all f)f you’-' A stranger to Mrs. Catherick, as 
w'ell as to the rest ot the neighbours-" 

“So we thought at first, sir lUit when the scandal broke out, nobody 
believed they were str.mgers I remember how it happened, as w'cll as if 
it Wa.> ^c^ierJay. (\itheri(.k came into our f^arden one night, and woke us 
by throwing ii|' a handiul (►f gravel fiom the v\alk at our window*. I 
heard him beg my luisljand, for the L(»rd s sake, to come down and speak 
to him. 'They were a loi g time together talking in the porch When my 
husband cunv b. < k upstairs, he was all of a tremble. He ^at down on the 
side of the bed, and he Stiys to me. ‘Liz/ie’ I always told you that woman 
was a bad one. I always* said she would end ill — and I'm afraid, in my 
owm mind, th.it the end has ci.rne already C'atheriek has haind a lot of 
lace handkcrchief>, and two fine ^lng^, and a new’ gold w’atch and chain, 
hid aw'ay in his wife's drawer — things that nobody but a born lady ought 
ever to have - -and his wife won't s.a;, how she came by them.' ‘Does he 
think she stole lliem.*’' says I ‘No/ bayi» he, ‘stealing would bad 
enough. Hut it s wotse than that --she's had no chance of stealing such 
things as those, and ^hc'.s not a woman lo take them if she had They're 
gifts, Li//ac — there's her own iniiiaK engraved inside the watch — and 
('atheiick has seen her, talking piivalely, and carrying on as no married 
woman should, with that geuileman in mourning — Sir Percival Clyde 
Don’t >oii say anything alKii» it — I've quieted Catherick for to-night. 
I’ve told him to keep his tongue to liim.self, and his eyes and hl^ cars open, 
and to w’ail a day or two, till he can be (jiiiie certain.' ‘I believe you are 
both of you wrong,' sav^^ 1 It ^ not in nature, comfortable and respec- 
table as she is here, that Mi*' Cathenck should take up with a chance 
stranger like Sir Percival Cilyde ' ‘Av, but js he a stranger to her^ says 
my husband. A ou forget how C'aiherick's wife came to m.^rry him. She 
went to him of her own accoid, after saying No, over and mer again, 
when he asked her. Theie have been wicked women, l^eiore her lime, 
Lizzie, wkj have used honest men who loved them as a means of saving 
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their characters — and Fm sorely afraid this Mrs. Catherick is as wicked 
as the worst of them. We shall see/ says my husband, 'we shall soon see.’ 
And only two days afterwards, we did see.” 

Mrs. Clements waited for a moment, before she went on Even in that 
moment, I began to doubt whether the clue that 1 thought I had found 
was really leading me to the central mystery of the labyrinth, after all. 
Was this common, too common, story of a man’s treachery and a wo- 
man's frailty the key to a secret which had been the lifelong terror of .Sir 
Percival Clyde? 

'‘Well, sir, Catherick took my husband s advice, and wailed,” Mrs 
Clements continued. “And, as I told you, he hadn't h>ng to wait. On the 
second day, he found his wife and Sir Percival w'hispering together quite 
familiar, close under the vestry of the church. I suppose they thought the 
neighbourhood of the \»stry w^as the last place in the world where any- 
body would think of looking after them — but, however that may bo, 
there they W’ere. Sir Percival, being seemingly surprised and confounded, 
defended himself in such a guilty w^ay that poor Catherick (who.se (|uick 
temper I have told you of already) fell into a kind of fren/y at his own 
disgrace, and struck Sir Percival. He was no match (and I am sorry to 
say it) for the man who had WTonged him — and he was beaten in the 
cruellest manner before the neighbours, who had come to the [)lace on 
hearing the disturbance, could run in to part them. All this happened to- 
w^ards evening; and, before nightfall, when my hu.sband w’ent to ("ath- 
erick s house, he was gone, nobody knew* w’here. Xo living soul in the vil- 
lage ever saw’ him again. He knew too well, by that time, what his wife's 
vile reason had l)een for marrying him; and he felt his misery and dis- 
grace — especially after w’hat had happened to him with Sir I’ercival— • 
too keenly. The clergyman of the parish put an advertisement in the 
paper, begging him to come back, and saying that he should not lose his 
situation or -his friends. But Catherick had too much pride and spirit, 
as some people said — too much feeling, as I think, sir — to face hi.s neigh- 
bours again, and try to live down the memory of his disgrace. My hus- 
band heard from him, when he had left England, and heard a second 
time, when he w’as settled, and doing w^ll, in America He is alive there 
now, as far as I know, but none of us in the old country — his w’icked wife 
least of all — are ever likely to set eyes on him again.” 

“What became of Sir Percival?” I inquired. “Did he stay in the neigh- 
bourhood?'’ 

“Not he, sir. The place was too hot to hold him He was heard at high 
words with Mrs. Catherick, the same night when the scandal broke out 
— and the next morning he took himself off.” 

“And Mrs. Catherick? Surely she never remained in the village among 
the people who knew of her disgrace?” 

“She did, sir. She was hard enough and heartless enough to set the 
opinions of all her neighbours at flat defiance. She declared to everybod> , 
from the clergyman downwards, that she was the victim of a dreadful 
mistake, and that all the scandal-mongers in the place should not drive 
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her out of it ^ if she was a guilty woman. All through my time, she lived 
at Old Welmingham; and, after my time, when the new town was build- 
ing, and the respectable neighbours began moving to it, she moved too, 
as if she was determined to live among them and scand^ise them to the 
very last. There she is now, and there she will stop, in defiance of the 
best of them, to her dying day.” 

‘‘But how has she lived, through all these years?” I asked. “Was her 
husband able and willing to help her^” 

“Both able and willing, sir,” said Mrs. Clements. “In the second letter 
he wrote to my good man, he said she had borne his name, and lived in 
his home, and, wicked as sne was, she must not starve like a beggar in the 
street. He could afford to make her some small allowance, and she might 
draw for it quarterly, at a place in London.” 

“Did she accept the allowance? ' 

“Not a farthing of it, sir. She said she would never be beholden to 
Catherick for bit or drop, if she lived to be a hundred. And she has kept 
her word ever since. When my poor dear husband died, and left all to me, 
Catherick’s letter was put in my possession with the other things — and 
I told her to let me know if she was ever in want. Til let all England 
know I'm in want,’ she said, ‘before I tell Catherick, or any friend of 
Cath^iiCK s. Take that for your answer — and give it to him for an an- 
swer if he ever rites again.’ " 

“Do you suppo^ that she had money of her own?'’ 

“Very little, if any, sir. It was said, and said truly, I am afraid, that 
her means of i‘vi ’g came privately from Sir P^Tcival Clyde.” 

After that last reply, I waited a little, to reconsider what I had heard. 
If I unreservedly accepted the story so far, it was now^ plain that no ap- 
proach, direct or indirect, to the Secret had yet been revealed to me, and 
that the pursuit of my object had ended again in leaving me face to face 
with the most palpable and the mo*^! disheartening failure. 

But there was one point in the narrative which made me dou u the 
propriety of accepting it unreservedly, and which suggested the idea of 
something hidden below' the surface. 

I could not account to myself for the circumstance of the clerk's guilty 
wife voluntarily living out all her after-existence on the scene of her dis- 
grace. The woman’s own reported statement that she had taken this 
strange course as a practical assertion of her innocence did not satisfy 
me. It seemed, to my mind, more natural and more probable to assume 
that she was not so completely a free agent in this matter as she had her- 
self asserted. In that case, who was the likeliest person to posse.^s the 
power of compelling her to remain at Welmingham? The person unques- 
tionably from whom she derived the means of living. She had refused 
assistance from her husband, she had no adequate resourr-.s of her own, 
she was a friendless, degraded woman: from what source should she de- 
rive help, but from the source at which report pointed — Sir Percival 
Clyde? 
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Reasoning on these assumptions, and always bearing in mind the one 
certain fact to guide me, that Mrs. Catherick was in possession of the 
Secret, I easily understood that it was Sir Percival’s interest to keep her 
at Welmingham, because her character in that place was certain to iso- 
late her from all communication w^ith female neighbours, and to allow her 
no opportunities of talking incautiously, in moments of free intercourse 
with inquisitive bosom friends. But wdiat was the mystery to be con- 
cealed? Not Sir IVrcival’s infamous connection with Mrs. Cathcrick’s 
disgrace — for the neighbours were the very people who knew of it. Not 
the suspicion* that he was Anne’s father — for Welmingham was the place 
in which that suspicion must inevitably exist. If I accepted the guilty ap- 
pearances described to me, as unreservedly as others had accepted them ; 
if I drew from them the same superficial conclusion which Mr. Catherick 
and all his neighbours had drawn — where w'as the suggestion, in all that 
I had heard, of a dangerous secret between Sir Percival and Mrs. Cath- 
erick, which had been kept hidden from that time to this^ 

And yet, in those stolen meetings, in those familiar whisperings be- 
tween the clerk s wife and ‘‘the gentleman in mourning,” the clue to dis- 
covery existed beyond a doubt. 

Was it possible that appearances, in this case, had pointed one way, 
while the truth lay, all the while, unsuspected, in another direction? Could 
Mrs. Catherick ’s assertion that she was the victim of a dreadful mistake, 
by any possibility be true^ Or, assuming it to he fals§, could the conclu- 
sion which associated Sir Percival with her guilt, have been fiuinded in 
some inconceivable error> Had Sir Percival, by any chance, courted the 
suspicion that was wrong, for the sake of diverting from himself some 
other suspicion that w^as right ^ Here, if T could find it — here was the ap- 
proach to the Secret, hidden deep under the surface of the apparently 
unpromising story which I had just heard. 

My next questions were now directed to the one object of ascertaining 
whether Mr. Catherick had, or had not, arrived truly at the conviction 
of his wife’s misconduct. The answers I received from Mrs. C'lements left 
me in no doubt whatever on that point. IMrs. Catherick had, on the clear- 
est evidence, compromised her reputation, while a single woman, with 
some person unknown; and had married to save her character. It hacl 
been positively a.scertained, by calculations of time anfl place int(» which 
I need not enter particularly, that the daughter who bore her husband’s 
name was not her husband’s child. 

The next object of inquiry, whether it w^as equally certain that Sir 
Percival must have been the father of .\nne, wa.s beset by far greater dif- 
ficulties. I was in no position to try the probabilities on one side or on the 
other, in this instance, by any better test than the test of personal re- 
semblance. 

“I suppose you often saw Sir Percival, when he was in your village?” I 
said. 

“Yes, sir — very often,” replied Mrs. Clements. 
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“Did you ever observe that Anne was like him?” 

“She was not at all like him, sir.” 

“Was she like her mother, then?” 

“Not like her mother either, sir. Mrs. Catherick was dark, and full in 
the face.” 

Not like her mother, and not like her (supposed) father. I knew that 
the test by personal resemblance was not to be implicitly trusted— but, 
on the other hand, it was not to be altogether rejected on that account. 
Was it possible to strengthen the evidence, by discovering any conclu- 
sive facts in relation to the lives of Mrs. Catherick and Sir Percival, be- 
fore they either of them appeared at Old Welmingham? When I asked 
my next questions, I put them with this view 

“When Sir Percival first arrived in your neighbourhood,” I said, “did 
you hear where he had come from last'*” 

“No, sir. Some said from Blackwater Park, and some said from Scot- 
land — but nobody knew." 

“Was ]\Irs. Catherick living in service at Varneck Hall immediately 
before her marriage?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And had she been long in her place?” 

“Tlir,.c or four years, sir, I am not quite certain which.” 

“Did you ever hear the name of the gentleman to whom Varneck Hall 
belonged at that time?" 

“Yes, sir. His name was Major Donthorne.” 

“Did Mr. Catherick, or did any one else you knew, ever hear that Sir 
Percival w^as a friend of Major Donthorne s, or ever see Sir Percival in 
the neighliourhood of Varneck Hall''" 

“Catherick never did, «:ir, that 1 can remember — nor any one else, 
either, that I know of ” 

I noted dowm Major Donthorne s name and address, on the chance 
that he might still be alive, and that it might be useful, at some future 
lime, to apply to him. Meanwhile, the impression on my mind was now 
decidedly adverse to the opinion that Sir Percival was Anne’s father, and 
decidedly favourable to the conclusion that the secret of his stolen inter- 
views with Mrs. Catherick was entirely unconnected with the disgrace 
which the woman had inflicted on her husband's good name. I could 
think of no further inquiries \NhiLh I might make to strengthen this im- 
pression — I could only enco’iiaile ^Irs Clements to speak next of Anne's 
early days, and watch for any chance suggestion which might in this w’ay 
offer itself to me. 

“I have not heard yet," I said, “how the poor child, born in all this 
sin and misery, came to be trusted, ]Mrs. Clements, to your care^ ' 

“There was nobody else, sir. to take the little helpless creature in 
hand,” replied Mrs. Clements “The wicked mother seemed to lute it — 
as if the poor baby was in fault’ — from the day it was bom My heart 
was heavy for the child; and I made the offer to bring it up .is tenderly 
as if it was my own.” 
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‘‘Did Anne remain entirely under your care from that time?” 

“Not quite entirely, sir. Mrs. Catherick had her whims and fancies 
about it, at times; and used now and then to lay claim to the child, as if 
she wanted to spite me for bringing it up. But these fits^ of hers never 
lasted for long. I\)or little Anne was always retumed to me, and was al- 
ways glad to get hack — though she led but a gloomy life in my house, 
having no playmates, like other children, to brighten her up. Our longest 
separation was when her mother took her to Limmeriflge. Just at that 
time, 1 lost my husband; and I felt it was as w^ll, in that miserable af- 
fliction, that Anne should not be in the house. She was between ten and 
eleven years old, then; slow at her lessons, poor soul, and not so cheer- 
ful as other children — but as pretty a little girl to look at as you would 
wish to see. T waited at home till her mother brought lier back ; and then I 
made the offer to take her with me to London — t4ie truth being, sir, that 
I could not find it in my heart to stop at Old Welmingham, after my hus- 
band’s death, the place was so changed and so dismal to me ” 

“And did Mrs. Catherick consent to your pre^po^aP” 

“Xo, sir She came back frenn the north, hauler and bitterer than ever. 
Folks did say that she had been obliged to ask Sir Percivars leave to go, 
to begin with, and that she only went to nurse her dying sister at Lim- 
meridge because the poor w’oman w’as reported to have .saved money — 
the truth being that she hardly left enough to bury her The^^e things 
may have soured Mrs. Catherick, likely enough — but, however that may 
be, she wouldn t hear of my taking the child away She seemed to like 
distressing us both by parting us. .\11 I could do was to gi\e .\nnc my 
direction, and to tell her, privately, if she was ever in trouble, to come 
to me. But >ears pa'^sed before she w’as free to come. 1 never saw^ her 
again, poor soul, till the night she escaped from the madhouse ” 

“You know, Mrs. Clements, why Sir Percival Cilyde shut her up-’" 

‘‘I only kneuv w’hat Anne herself told me, sir. 'Fhe j'oor thing iiserl to 
ramble and wander about it sadly. She said ht i mother had got ^ome 
secret of Sir Percival’s to keep, and had let it out to her, long after 1 left 
Hampshire — and when Sir Perci' al found she knew it, he ^hut her ii[> 
But she ne\er could say what it was, when 1 a'^ked her .Ml she could tell 
me w^as that her mother might be the ruin and destriietion of ‘^ir Peicual, 
if she chose. 3Irs. Cathe.^ick may have let out just as much as that, ami 
no more. I'm ne\t to terlain 1 should have heard the whole trutli from 
Anne, if she had really known it, as she pretenrled to do- -and as ‘^he very 
likely fancied did, poor soul." 

This idea lu d more than once occurred to my own mind. 1 had already 
told Marian that 1 doubted wdielher Jaiura Wtcs really on the point of 
making any 2 m[)ortant discovery when she and Anne Catherick were dis- 
turbed by Count Fosco at the boat-house Jl was perfectly in character 
with Anne's mental affliction that .she should assume an absolute knowl- 
edge of the Secret on no better grounds than vague suspicion, derived 
from hints which her mother had incautiously let drop in her presence. 
Sir PercivaPs guilty distrust would, in that case, infallibly inspire him 
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with the false idea that Anne knew all from her mother, just as it had 
afterwards fixed in his mind the equally false suspicion that his wife 
knew all from Anne. 

The time was passing; the morning was wearing away. It was doubt- 
ful, if I stayed longer, whether I should hear anything more from Mrs. 
Clements that would l)e at all useful to my purpose. I had already dis- 
covered those local and family particulars, in relation to Mrs. Cath- 
erick, of which I had been in search, and T had arrived at certain con- 
clusions entirely new to me, which might immensely a'-si-t in directing 
the course of my future proceedings I rose to take my leave, and to 
thank Mrs. Clements foi the friendly readiness she had shown in af- 
fording me information. 

“I am afraid you must have thought me very inquisitive,’’ I said ‘T 
have troubled you with more f|uestions than many people would have 
cared to answer 

“You are heartily welcome, ‘^ir, to anvthing I can tell you,'* an.sw’ered 
Mrs (’lements. She stojiped, and looked at me wistfully “But I do 
wish," said the poor w’oman, ‘ you could have told me a little more about 
Anne, sir T thought I saw* something in your face, when you came in, 
which hv’iked as if you cijiild. You can i think how hard it i'J. not even to 
know whether she is living or dead 1 could hear it belter if I was only 
certain. You said you never e\pected we ^hould see her ahve again. Do 
you know, sir- -do vou know for truth — that it hcLs pleased God to lake 
her>" 

1 was not pr(K : against thi> appeal it ’would have been unspeakably 
mean and ( ruel of me if I had re^i'^ted it 

“1 am afiaid there !•> no doubt of the t nth ' I ar'^^wered gently, ‘T 
have the certainty, 111 mv own mind that her troubles in this world are 
(»ver. ' 

The jHior woman drojiped into hci ihair. and hid her face from me. 
“Oh. sir, she ‘'aid, “how do yci know it Who can have told yoii^ 

‘ No one has told me, Mi-^ i lemeni.- P.ut I have reasons for feeling 
sure of It — reasons which I piomi-e \oii "had kn<»w, as soon as I can "afe- 
ly explain th(*ni I am certain die wa^ not neglected in her la>t moments. 
1 am ceit^iin the heart-complainl, fM»!n wduih she suffered so sadly, was 
the true cause ot her death A on shall feel as sure of this as I do. socm — 
you shall know’, before long, that she i" biiiied in a quiet country church- 
yard, in a pretty, peaceful place, which you might have cho^en for her 
youiself " 

‘ Dead’" said Mrs Clement'^, “dead m> young — and I am loft hear 
it’ I made her fiist short frocks 1 taught her to walk. The rir>t time she 
ever said. Mother, she said it to wt -and now I am left, and Anne is 
tiiken’ Did you say, .sir." said the poor w’oman, renmving "he handker- 
chief from her face, and looking up at me for the first ti* .v --“did you 
say that she had been nicely buried? Was it the sort of funeral she might 
have had, if she had really been my own child?" 

I assured her that it was. She seemed to take an inexplicable pride in 
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my answer — to find a comfort in it, which no other and higher considera- 
tions could afford. “It would have broken my heart/’ she said simply, 
‘‘if Anne had not been nicely buried — but how do you know it, sir? who 
told you?” I once more entreated her to wait until I could speak to her 
unreservedly. “You are sure to see me again,” T said: “for I have a 
favour to ask, when you are a little more composed — perhaps in a day or 
two.” 

“Don't keep it w’aiting, sir, on my account,” said Mrs. Clements. 
“Never mind my crying, if I can be of use. If you have anything on your 
mind to say to me, sir — please to say it now'.” 

“I only wish to ask you one last question. I only want to know Mrs. 
Catherick's address at \Velmingham.” 

My request so startled ^Irs. Clements that, for the moment, even the 
tidings of Anne’s death seemed to be driven from her mind. Her tears 
suddenly ceased to flow, anil she sat looking at me in blank amazement. 

“For the Lords sake, sir!” she said; “what do you want with Mrs. 
Catherick?” 

“I want this, Mrs. Clements,” I replied; “I want to know the .secret of 
those private meetings of hers wdth Sir Percival Clyde. There is some- 
thing more, in what you have told me of that woman’s past conduct and 
of that man’s past relations with her, than you, or any of your neigh- 
bours, ever suspected. There is a Secret w’e none of us know of between 
those two — and I am going to Mrs. Catherick, with the resolution to find 
it out.” 

“Think twice about it, sir!” said Mrs. Clements, rising, in her earnest- 
ness, and laying her hand on my arm. “She’s an awful woman — you 
don’t know her as I do. Think twice about it.” 

“I am sure your warning is kindly meant, Mrs. Clements. But I am de- 
termined to see the woman, whatever comes of it.” 

Mrs. Clements looked me anxiously in the face. 

“I see your mind is made up, sir,” she said. “I will give you the ad- 
dress.” 

I wrote it dow'n in my pocket-book; and then took her hand to say 
farewell. 

“You shall hear from me soon,” I said; “you shall know all that I 
have promised to tell you.” 

Mrs. Clements sighed, and shook her head doubtfully. 

“An old woman’s advice is sometimes worth taking, sir,” she said. 
“Think twice before you go to Welmingham.” 

VIII 

When I reached home again, after my interview with Mrs. Clements, I 
was struck by the appearance of a change in Laura. 

The unvarying gentleness and patience which long misfortune had 
tried so cruelly and had never conquered yet, seemed now to have sud- 
denly failed her. Insensible to all Marian’s attempts to soothe and amuse 
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her, she sat, with her neglected drawing pushed away on the table; her 
eyes resolutely cast down, her fingers twining and untwining themselves 
restlessly in her lap. Marian rose when I came in, with a silent distress on 
her face; wailed for a moment, to see if Laura would look up at my ap- 
proach; whispered to me, “Try if you can rouse her;'’ and left the room, 

I sat down in the vacant chair; gently unclasped the poor, worn, rest- 
less fingers; and took lioth her hands in mine. 

“What are you thinking of, Laura? Tell me, my darling — try and tell 
me what it is ” 

She struggled with herself, and raised her eyes to mine “I can’t feel 

happy,’' she said; “I can't help thinking " She stopped, bent forward 

a little, and laid her head on my '^boulder, with a terrible, mute helpless- 
ness that struck me to the heart. 

“Try to tell me,” I rejH*aied gently, “try to tell me why you are not 
happy.” 

“1 am so useless--! am such a burden on both of you,” she answered, 
with a weary, hopeless ‘-igh. ‘ You work and get money, Walter; and 
Marian helps you Why is theie nothing J can do'' You will end in liking 
Marian better than you like me- -you v*ill, because I am so helpless! Oh, 
don’t don’t, don t trcMl me like a child’ 

I raised ht r head, and smoothed a\Na\ the tangled hair that fell over 
hei face, and kissed her — my jioor, faded tlower' my lost, afflicted sister I 
“You shall helj) us, Laura,” 1 said ‘*yoii shall begin, my darling, to- 
day 

She looke i at me with a fexerish eagerness, \xilh a breathless interest, 
that made me* tremble for the new liie of hope which I had called into 
being by tho'^e few xvoids 

I rose, and set her dr, aw mg matciials in order, and placed them near 
her again. 

“ Y«ni know that I work ami get money by drawing,” I said. “Xow you 
have taken such pains, now you are so much improved, you shall t egin 
to work and get money, too 'I ly io fini'-h this little sketch as nicely and 
prettily as you can When it is done, I wall lake it aw’ay wath me. and the 
same person will buy it wlu) i)uy> .ill that 1 do You shall keep your ow'n 
earnings in youi own purse and Maiian shall come to you to help us, 
as often as she camies to me 'Ihuik how ll^eful you arc going to make 
yourself to both of us, and you will soon be as happy, Laura, as the day 
is long ” 

Her face grewv cagei, and luighlened into a smile. In the moment while 
it lasted, in the moment when she again tcnik up the pencils that had been 
laid aside, she almost looked like the Laura of past days. 

I had rightly interpreted the first signs of a new^ growth and strength 
in her mind, unconsciously expressing themselves in the i >tice she had 
taken of the occupations which filled her sister's life and mme Marian 
(when I told her what had passed) saw, as I saw, that she was longing 
to assume her own little position of importance, to raise hoi self in her 
own estimation and in ours — and, from that day, we tenderly helped 
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the new ambition, which gave promise of the hopeful, happier future, 
that might now not be far off. Her drawings, as she finished them, or tried 
to finish them, were placed in my hands; Marian took theip from me and 
hid them carefully; and I set aside a little weekly tribute from my earn- 
ings, to be offered to her as the price paid by strangers for the poor, faint, 
valueless sketches, of which I was the only purchaser. It was hard some- 
times to maintain our innocent deception, when she proudly brought out 
her purse to contribute her share towards the expenses, and w'oiulered, 
wdth serious interest, whether 1 or she had earned the most that wTck. 1 
have all those hidden drawings in my possession still, they are my treas- 
ures beyond price — the dear remembrances that I love to keep ali\e — the 
friends, in past adversity, that my heart will never part from, my tender- 
ness never forget. 

Am I trilling, here, with the necessities of my task? am I looking for- 
ward to the happier time which my narrative has not yet reachefr-* ^>s 
Back again — back to the days of doubt and dread, when the spirit with- 
in me struggled hard for its life in the icy stillness of per[K‘tual su‘?penso 
I have paused and rested for awhile on my forward course. It is not, per- 
haps, time w’asted, if the friends w’ho read these pages have paused and 
rested too. 

I took the first op[3ortunity I could find of speaking to Marian in 
private, and of communicating to her the result of the inquiries which 1 
had made that morning. She seemed to share the opinion on the subject 
of my proposed journey to Welmingham, which ^Irs ("lenient s had al- 
ready expressed to me. 

‘‘Surely, Walter,'’ she said, “you hardly know enough yet to give you 
any hope of claiming ]Mrs. Catherick's confidence^^ Is it wise to [ircueed 
to these extremities, before you have really exhausted all safer and sim- 
pler means of 'attaining your object"'' When you told me that .Sir Per- 
cival and the Count w'erc the only Iw’o people in existence who knew' the 
exact date of Laura’s journey, you forgot, and I forgot, that there was a 
third person who must surely know it — I mean Mrs. Rubellc. Would it 
not be far easier, and far less dangerous, to insist on a confession from 
her, than to force it from Sir PercivaP’’ 

“It might be easier," I replied, “but we are not aware of the full ex- 
tent of Mrs. Rubelle's connivance and interest in the conspiracy, and 
we are therefore not certain that the date has been impressed on her 
mind, as it has b^en assuredly impressed on the mincK of Sir Percival 
and the Count. It is too late, now, to waste the time on Mrs Rubelle, 
which may be all-important to the discovery of the one assailable point 
in Sir PercivaPs life. Are you thinking a little loo seriou>ly, Marian, of 
the risk I may run in returning to Hampshire^ Arc you beginning to 
doubt whether Sir Percival Clyde may not, in the end, be more than a 
match for me?” 

“He will not be more than your match,” she replied decidedly, “be- 
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cause he will not be helped in resisting you by the impenetrable wicked- 
ness of the Count.” 

“W^hat has led you to that conclusion?” I asked, in some surprise. 

“My own knowledge of Sir Percival’s obstinacy and impatience of the 
Count’s control,” she answered. “1 believe he will Insist on meeting you 
single-handed — just as he insisted, at first, on acting for himself at 
Black water Park. The time for suspecting the Count’s interference, will 
be the time when you have Sir Percival at your mercy. His own in- 
terests will then be directly threatened— and he will act, Walter, to ter- 
rible purpose, in his own defence.” 

“We may deprive him of his weapons beforehand,” I said. “Some of 
the particulars I have heard from Mrs. Clements may yet be turned to 
account against him , and other means of strengthening the case may be 
at our disposal. There are piLssages in Mrs. Michelson's narrative which 
show that the Count found it necessary to place himself in communica- 
tion with Mr. Fairlie, and there may be circumstances w'hich com- 
promise him in that proceeding. While I am aw’ay, Maiian, write to 
Mr. Fairlie, and say that you want an answer describing exactly what 
passed between the Count and himself, and informing you also of any 
parti^'-i.”* ^ that may have come to his knowledge at the same time, in 
cciiinection 'wiih his niece Tell him that the statement you request will, 
sooner or later, be insisted on, if he shows any reluctance to furnish you 
with it of his own accord 

“'rhe letter sh-^ill be written, Walter. But are you really determined to 
go to Wolmingham*'* ’ 

“Absolutely determined. I will de\ote the next two days to earning 
what we want for the w'eek to C(»me and, on the thud day, I go to Hamp- 
shire ” 

When the third day came, I was ready for nu journey. 

As it was possible that 1 miizhl 1»^' absent for some little time, I ar- 
ranged with Marian that we wcie lo correspond every day; of cour-r ad- 
dressing each other bv as.>unu‘d names, for caution's sake. As long as 1 
heard from her regularly, 1 should assume that nothing was wrong. But if 
the morning came and brought me no letter, my return to London would 
take {)lace, as a matter of c'oui so. by the first train. I conln\ed to recon- 
cile Laura to my departure by telhng her that 1 was going to the coimtr> 
to find new puRha‘*er^ lor her diawings and for mine, and I left her oc- 
cupied and happy. Marian followed me downstairs to the street Aoor 

“Remember what anxious hearts you leave here," she whispered, as 
we stood together in the [las^mc. “remember all the hopes that har.*; on 
your safe return. If strange things happen lo you on this journey ii . ou 
and Sir Percival meet " 

“What makes you think we shall meet ’*' 1 asked. 

“I don’t know — 1 have fears and fancies that I can’t account for 
Laugh at them, Walter, if you like — but, for God s sake keep youi 
temper, if vou come in contact with that man!” 
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“Never fear, Marian I I answer for my self-control.” 

With those words we parted. 

I walked briskly to the station. There was a glow of hope in me; there 
was a growing conviction in my mind that my journey, this time, would 
not be taken in vain. It was a fine, clear, cold morning; my nerves were 
firmly strung, and I felt all the strength of my resolution stirring in me 
vigorously from head to foot. 

As I crossed the railway platform, and looked right and left among the 
people congregated on it, to search for any faces among them that I knew, 
the doubt occurred to me whether it might not h^ive been to my advant- 
age if I had adopted a disguise, before setting out for Hampshire. But 
there was something so repellent to me in the idea — ^something so meanly 
like the common herd of spies and informers, in the mere act of adopting 
a disguise — that I dismissed the question from consideration, almost as 
soon as it had risen in my mind. Even as a mere matter of expediency the 
proceeding was doubtful in the extreme. If 1 tried the experiment at 
home, the landlord of the house would, sooner or later, discover me, and 
would have his suspicions aroused immediately. If I tried it away from 
home, the same persons might see me, by the commonest accident, with 
the disguise and without it; and I should, in that way, be inviting the no- 
tice and distrust which it was my most pressing interest to avoid. In my 
own character I had acted thus far — and in my own character I was re- 
solved to continue to the end. 

The train left me at Welmingham, early in the afternoon. 

Is there any wilderness of sand in the deserts of .Arabia, is there any 
prospect of desolation among the ruins of J'alcstine, which can rival the 
repelling effect on the eye, and the depressing mfluence on the mind, of 
an English country town, in the first stage of its existence, and in the 
transition state of its prosperity^ I asked myself that question as 1 
passed through the clean desolation, the neat ugliness, the prim torpor of 
the streets of Welmingham. And the tradesmen who stared after me from 
their lonely shops; the trees that drcxiped helpless in their arid exile of 
unfinished crescents and squares, the dead house-carcasses that waited 
in vain for the vivifying human element to animate them w’ith the breath 
of life; every creature that I saw; every object that I passed — seemed to 
answer with one accord: The deserts of Arabia are innocent of our civil- 
ised desolation, the ruins of Palestine are incapable of our modern 
gloom! 

I inquired my way to the quarter of the town in whkh Mrs. Catherick 
lived; and on reaching it found myself in a square of small houses, one 
story high. There was a bare little plot of grass in the middle, protected 
by a cheap wire fence. An elderly nursemaid and tw^o children were stand- 
ing in a corner of the inclosure, looking at a lean goat tethered to the 
grass. Two foot-passengers were talking together on one side of the 
pavement before the houses, and an idle little boy was leading an idle 
little dog along' by a string on the other. I heard the dull tinkling of a 
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piano at a distance, accompanied by the intermittent knocking of a ham- 
mer near at hand. These were all the sights and sounds of life that en- 
countered me when I entered the square. 

I walked at once to the door of Number Thirteen — the number of Mtb. 
Catherick’s house — and knocked, without waiting to consider beforehand 
how I might best present myself when 1 got in. The first necessity wasJto 
see Mrs. Catherick. I could then judge, from my own observation, of .the 
safest and easiest manner of approaching the object of my visit. 

The door was opened by a melancholy, middle-aged woman -servant. % 
gave her my card, and a^ked if I could see Mrs. Catherick. The card jsns 
taken into the front parlour; and the servant returned with a message re- 
questing me to mention what my business was. 

“Say, if you please, that my business relates to Mrs. Catherick's 
daughter,” I replied. This was the best pretext I could think of, on the 
spur of the moment, to account for my visit. 

The servant again retired to the parlour; again returned; and, this 
time, begged me, with a look of gloomy amazement, to walk in. 

I entered a little room, with a flaring paper, of the largest pattern, on 
the walls. Chairs, tables, chiffonier, and sofa, all gleamed with the glut- 
inous brightness of cheap upholstery On the largest table, in the middle 
of the room, stood a srAart Bible, placed exactly in the centre, on a red 
and yellow woollen mat, and at the side of the table nearest to the win- 
dow, with a little knitting-basket on her lap, and a wheezing, blear-eyed 
old spaniel crouched at her feet, there sat an elderly woman, wearing a 
black net cap and a black silk gown, and having slate-coloured mittens on 
her hands. Her iron-gray hair hung in hea\y bands on either side of her 
face; her dark eyes looked straight forward, with a hard, defiant, im- 
placable stare. She had full, square cheeks, a long, firm chin; and thick, 
sensual, colourless lips. Her figure was stout and sturdy, and her manner 
aggressively self-possessed. This w’a^^ Mrs. Catherick 

“You have come to speak to me about my daughtei,’" she said, before 1 
could utter a word on my side “Be so good as to mention what you have 
to say.” 

The tone of her voice was as hard, as defiant, as implacable as the ex- 
pression of her eyes. She pointed to a chair, and looked me all over at- 
tentively, from head to foot, as I sat down in it. I saw that my only 
chance with this woman w'as to speak to her in her own tone, and to meet 
her, at the outset of our inierMCw, on her own ground 

“You are aware,” I said, “that your daughter has been lost?** 

“I am perfectly aware of it. ’ 

“Have you felt any apprehen«:ion that the misfortune of her loss might 
be followed by the misfortune of her death?” 

“Yes. Have you come here to tell me she is dead?” 

“I have.” 

“Why?” 

She put that extraordinary question without the slightest change in her 
voice, her tace, or her manner. She could not have aj^inxiri d more per- 
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fectly unconcerned if I had told her of the death of the goat in the in- 
closure outside. 

‘‘WTiy?'’ I repeated. ‘^Do you ask why I come here tft tell you of you^ 
daughter s death?" 

‘‘Yes. What interest have you in me, or in her? How do you come to 
know anj'thing about my daughter?” 

‘‘In this way. I met her on the night when she escaped from the Asy- 
lum; and T assisted her in reaching a place of safety." 

“You did very wiong.” 

“I am sorry to hear her mother say so.” 

“Her mother does say so. How do you know she is dead?” 

‘‘I am not at liberty to say how 1 know it — but I do know it.” 

‘‘Are 3/'0u at liberty to say how 3^011 found out my addre.ss?” 
“Certainl3\ I got 3'our address from Mrs Clements " 

‘‘Mrs. Clements is a foolish woman. Did she tell you to come here^” 
‘‘She did not." 

“Then, I ask 3^011 again, why did you come*'^” 

As she was determined to have her answer, I gave it to her in the 
plainest possible form. 

‘T came," I said, “because I thought Anne Catherick s mother might 
have some natural interest in knowing whether she was alive 01 dead " 
“Just so," said Mrs. Catherick, with additional self-possession. “Had 
you no other motive?" 

I hesitated. The right answer to that question was not easy to find at a 
moment s notice. 

‘Hf you have no other motive," she w’cnt on. deliberately taking off her 
slate-coloured mittens, and rolling them up, “I have onlv' to thank you 
for your visit; and to say that I will not detain you here any longer Your 
information would be more satisfactoiy if you were willing to explain 
how you became possessed of it. How^ever, it justifies me, I sup[)ose, in 
going into mourning. There is not much alteration necessary in my diess, 
as you see. When I have changed my mittens, 1 shall be all in black " 

She searched in the pocket of her gown, drew out a pair of black Lut* 
mittens, put them on with the stoniest and steadiest composure, ainl 
then quietly crossed her hands in her lap 
“I wash you good-morning,” she said. 

The cool contempt of her manner irritated me into directly avowing 
that the purf)osc of my visit had not been an.^wered yet 
“I have aiiotkcr iiKjtivc in coming here,” I said. 

“Ah! I thought so,” remarked Mrs Catherick. 

“Your daughter's death " 

“What did .she die of 
^‘Of disease of the heart.” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

“Your daughter’s death has been made the pretext for inflicting se- 
rious injury on a person who is very dear to me. Two men have been con- 
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cerned, to my certain knowledge, in doing that wrong. One of them is 
Sir Percival Clyde.” 

‘‘Indeed!” 

T looked attentively to .see if she flinched at the sudden mention of that 
name. Not a muscle of her stirred — the hard, defiant, implacable stare ’In 
her eyes never wavercnl for an instant 

“You may wonder,” I went on, ‘‘how the event of your daughter's 
death crin have been made the means of inflicting injury on another per- 
son.” 

“No,” sfiid ]Mrs. (aither'ck, “I don 1 wonder at all This appears to be 
your affair. You are interested in my affairs. I am not interested in 
yours.” 

ou may ask, then, ’ I persisted, “w'hy I mention the matter in your 
presence^” 

“Yes, I r//>ask that.” 

“I mention it because I am determined to bring Sir Percival Clyde to 
account for the wnkedne^s he has committed ” 

“What have I to do with your determination' 

“You shall hear. There are certain e\ent^ in Mr Percival's past life 
which necessary to my purtiosi* to he fully acquainted with. You 
know them— and for that rca>on, 1 come to you 

“What events do you mean*'' ’ 

“Kvents that occurred at Old Welmingham, when your husband was 
parish-clerk at that place, and before the time when your daughter W'as 
born. ’ 

I had reached the woman at last, through the barrier of impenetrable 
reser\e that she had tried to set ii[) between 1 sjw her temper smould- 
ering in her eyes — a> i)lainl> a^ 1 saw hei hands grow^ restless, then un- 
clasp themselves, and begin inechannally smoothing her dress over her 
knees 

“What do you know of tho'^e e\ent>''" she a'^ked 

“All that ^Ir>> Ciement.s lould tell me, ' 1 answ^ered. 

There was a momentary flush on her firm, square face, a momentary 
stillness in her restless hands, which s^enu^d to betoken a coming out- 
burst of anger that might throw her i>fi her guard But no — she mastered 
the rising irritation, leaned liack her chair, crossed her arms on her 
broad bosom , and, with a smile of grim sarcasm on her thick lips, looked 
at me as steadily as ever. 

“Ah’ I begin to understand it all lunv,” she said: her tamed and dis- 
ciplined anger only expre.ssing itself in the elaborate mockery of her tone 
and manner. “You have got a grudge of your own against Sir Percival 
Clyde — and I must help you to wreak it. I must tell you this, that, and 
the other about Sir Percival and niys<df, must I? Yes, indeei'* You ha\^ 
been prying into my private affairs. You think you have lound a lost 
woman to deal with, who lives here on sufferance, and who will do any- 
thing you ask, for fear you may injure her in the opinion of the towns- 
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people, I see through you and your precious speculation — I do! and it 
amuses me. Ha! ha! ” 

She stopped for a moment; her arms tightened over her bosom, and 
she laughed to herself — a hard, harsh, angry laugh. 

‘^You don’t know how I have lived in this place, and what I have done 
in this place, Mr. What s-your-name,’' she went on. '‘Til tell you, before I 
ring the bell and have you shown out. I came here a wronged woman, I 
came here robbed of my character and determined to claim it back. IVe 
been years and years about it — and I have claimed it back. I have 
matched the respectable people fairly and openly, on their own ground. 
If they say anything against me, now, they must say it in secret; they 
can^t say it, they daren’t say it, openly. I st:md high enough in this town 
to be out of your reach. The clergyman bows to me. Ah! you didn’t bar- 
gain for that, when you came here. Go to the church, and inquire about 
me — ^you will find ^Irs. Catherick has her sitting, like the rest of them, 
and pays the rent on the day it's due. Go to the town hall. There’s a pe- 
tition lying there; a petition of the respectable inhabitants against al- 
lowing a Circus to come and perform here and corrupt our morals — ^yes! 
OUR morals. I signed that petition this morning. Go to the bookseller’s 
shop. The clergyman’s Wednesday evening Lectures on Justification by 
Faith are publishing there by subscription — I’m down on the list. The 
doctor’s wife only put a shilling in the plate at our last charity sermon — I 
put half-a-crown. Mr. Churchwarden Soward held the plate, and bowed 
to me. Ten years ago he told Pigrum the chemist, I ought to be whipped 
out of the town, at the cart’s tail. Is your mother alive? Has she got a 
better Bible on her table than I have got on mine? Does she stand better 
with her tradespeople than I do with mine? Has she always lived within 
her income? I have always lived within mine. — Ah! there is the clergy- 
man coming along the square. Look, Mr. What’s-your-name — look, if you 
please!” 

She started up wdth the activity of a young woman; went to the win- 
dow, waited till the clergyman passed, and bowed to him solemnly. The 
clergyman ceremoniously raised his hat, and walked on. Mrs. Catherick 
returned to her chair, and looked at me with a grimmer sarcasm than 
ever. 

“There!” she said. “What do you think of that for a woman with a 
lost character? How does your speculation look now?” 

The singular manner in which she had chosen to assert herself, the 
extraordinary practical vindication of her position in the town which she 
had just offered, had so perplexed me, that I listened to her in silent sur- 
prise. I was not the less resolved, however, to make another effort to 
throw her off her guard. If the woman’s fierce temper once got beyond 
her control, and once flamed out on me, she might yet say the words 
which would put the clue in my hands. 

“How docs your speculation look now?” she repeated. 

“Exactly as it looked when I first came in,” I answered. “I don’t doubt 
the position you have gained in the town; and I don’t wish to assail it, 
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even if I could. I came here because Sir Percival Clyde is, to my certain 
knowledge, your enemy as well as mine. If I have a grudge against Mm, 
you have a grudge against him too. You may deny it, if you like; you 
may distrust me as much as you please; you may be as angry as you will 
— but, of all the women in England, you, if you have any sense of injury, 
are the woman who ought to help me to crush that man.’' 

‘‘Crush him for yourself,” she .said, “then come back here, and see 
what I say to you.’’ 

^ She spoke those words as she had not spoken yet — quickly, fiercely, 
vindictively. I had stirred in its lair the serpent-hatred of years — but 
only for a moment. Like a lurking reptile, it leaped up at me — as she 
eagerly bent forward towards the place in which I was sitting. Like a 
lurking reptile, it dropped out of sight again — as she instantly resumed 
her former position in the chair. 

“You won't trust me?” I said. 

“No.” 

“You are afraid ' 

“Do I look as if I was^' 

“You are afraid (d Sir Percival Clyde ’ 

“Am I?” 

He I colnur was rising, and her hands were at w’ork again, smoothing 
her gown. I pressed the [loint farther and farther home — I went on, with- 
out allowing her a moment of delay. 

“Sir Percival has a high position in the world," 1 said, “it w’ould be no 
wonder if you V‘‘re afraid of him. Sn Pemx.d is a p(;wcrful man — a 
baronet — the possessor of a fine estate — the descendant of a great fam- 
ily " 

She amazed me beyond expires 'ion liy ^suddenly bursting out laughing. 

‘ Ye.s," slie repeated, in tones of the bitiere'^t, steadiest contempt “A 
baronet — the piosxo^vjor of a fine estate — the descendant of a great family. 
Vc'', indeed' .\ great family — especi. Ily by the mother s side.” 

There was no lime to rcllect on the words that had just escaped her. 
thcie was only time to feel that they were well w'orth thinking ove»-, the 
moment I lelt the hou^'O 

“1 am not here to dispute with you about family questions," I said. 
“I know nothing of Sir IVuival s mother 

“And you know' as little of .mi Percival himself," she interposed 
sharply. 

“I advi>e you not to be too Mue of that,' I rejoined. “I kmnv ‘^ome 
things about him — and I siisiietl many more." 

“What do you .suspect?’’ 

“I’ll tell you what I dont suspect I don't suspect him of bein- Anne's 
father.” 

She started to her feet, and came clo.se up to me with a \v k oi fury. 

“How dare you talk to me about Anne’s father! How dare you say 
who was her father, or who wasn’t!" she broke out, her face quivering, 
her voice irembling with passion. 
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'‘The secret between you and Sir Percival is not that secret/' I per- 
.^Sted. "The mystery which darkens Sir Percival’s life was not born with 
your daughter s birth, and has not died with your daughter's death." 

She drew back a step. “Go! " she said, and pointed sternly to the door. 

"There was no thought of the child in your heart or in his," I went on, 
determined to press her back to her last defences, "there was no bond of 
guilty love between you and him, when you held those stolen meetings — 
when your husband found you whispering together under the vestry of 
the church." 

Her pointing hand instantly dropped to her side, and the deep llu.sh of 
anger faded from her face while T spoke. I saw the change f)ass over her , 
I saw that hard, firm, fearless, self-possessed \voman (jiiail under a ter- 
ror which her utmost resolution w:is not strong enough to resist — when I 
said those five last words, “the vestry of the church." 

For a minute, or more, we stfK)d looking at each other in silence. I 
spoke first. 

“Do you still refuse to trust me^” I asked. 

She could not call the colour that had left it back to her face -but .she 
had steadied her v'oice, she had recovered the defiant self-f)ossession of 
her manner when she answered me 

"I do refuse," she said. 

“Do 3^ou still tell me to go?" 

‘ Yes. Go — and never come back." 

I walked to the door, waited a moment before 1 opened it, and turned 
round to look at her again. 

‘ I may have news to bring jou of Sir Pcui\td which yaw don’t expert," 
I said; "and in that case, I shall coir.e back ’ 

"There is no new’s of Sir Percual that 1 don't expeet, except — 

She stopped; her pale face darkened, and she stole back, with a quiet, 
stealthy, cat-like step, to her chair, 

"Except the news of his death," she said, sitting down again, with the 
mockery of a smile jiLSt hovering on her cruel lips, and the furtive light 
of- hatred lurking deep in her steady eycb. 

As I opened the door of the room to go out, she looked round at me 
quickly. The cruel smile .slowly widened her lips — Mie eyed me with a 
strange, stealthy interest, from head to foot — an unutterable expectation 
showed itself wic'kcdly all over her face. Was she speculating, in the .se- 
crecy of her own heart, on my youth and strength, on the force of my 
sense of injury and the limits of my self-control ; and w'as she considering 
the lengths to ich they might carry me, if Sir Percival and I ever 
chanced to meet *' The bare doubt that it might be so drove me from her 
presence, and 'silenced even the common forms of farew’ell on my lips. 
Without a word more, on my side or on hers, I left the room. 

As I opened the outer door, I .saw the same clergyman who had al- 
ready passed the house once, about to piiss it again, on his way back 
through the square. I waited on the doorstep to let him go by, and 
looked round, as I did .so, at the parlour window. 
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Mrs. Catherick had heard his footsteps approaching, in the silence o1 
that lonely place; and she was on her feet at the window again, waiting 
for him. Not all the strength of all the terrible passions I had roused in 
that woman ^s heart could loosen her desperate hold on the one fragment 
of social consideration which years of resolute effort had just dragged 
within her grasp. There she was again, not a minute after I had left her, 
placed purposely in a position which made it a matter of common court- 
esy on the part of the clergyman to bow to her for a second time- Ho 
raised his hat once more. 1 saw the hard, ghastly face l^ehind the window 
soften, and light up with gratified pride, I saw the head with the grim 
black cap bend ceremoniously in return The clergyman had bowed to her 
— and in my presence — twice in one day' 

IX 

I LEFT the house, feeling that Mrs ('atherick had helped me a step for- 
ward, in spite of herself. Before I had reached the turning vAhich led out 
of the square, my attention was suddenly aroused by the sound of a clos- 
ing door behind me. 

1 looked round, and sa\N an undersized man in black, on the doorstep 
c»( a hou v’ 'i^hich, as well as I could judge, stood next to Mrs. Catherick’s 
pla^e 01 abode - next to it, on the side nearest to me. The man did not 
hesitate a moment about the directum he should take He advanced rapid- 
ly towards the turning at ^^hlch 1 had stopped 1 recognised him as the 
lawyer s < lerk whe^ had preceded me in my \isii to Blackwater Park, and 
who had tried to pick a quarrel with me, when 1 asked him if T could see 
the house. 

1 waited where I was, to ascertain whether his object w’as to come to 
close quarter.^ and six‘ak, on thi'* occasion To my surprise, he passed on 
rapidly without saying a word, without even looking up in my face as he 
w’ent by. This was .such a com[)leie imersion of the course of proceeding 
which 1 had e\try reason to c.\[)ect on his part, that my curiosity, o ra- 
ther my suspicion, was aroused, and I determined, on my side, to keep 
him cautiously in \iew, and to (Iisco\er what the business might be on 
which he was now employed \\ithout caring whether he saw’ me or not, 
1 walked after him. He ne\er Icioked back , and he led me straight through 
the Streets to the railway station. 

The train was on the point ot starting, and two or three passengers 
who were late were clustering round the small opening through which the 
tickets were issued. I joined them, and distinctly heard the lawyers clerk 
demand a ticket for the Blackwater sialioii. ] satisfied myself that he 
had actually left by the train, befoie I came aw’ay 

There w’as only one interpretation that 1 could place on what 1 had just 
seen and heard. I had uncpie'^tionably ob>ervTd the man lea ’ng a house 
which closely adjoined Mis. (\aiherick s residence. He had I .co piobably 
placed there, by Sir Pcrcivars directions, as a Icxiger. in aniKipation of 
my inquiries leading me, sooner or later, to communicate with Mrs. 
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Catherick. He had doubtless seen me go in and come out; and he had 
hurried away by the first train to make his report at Blackwater Park — 
to which place Sir Percival would naturally betake himself (knowing 
what he evidently knew of my movements), in order to be ready on the 
spot, if I returned to Hampshire. Before many days were over, there 
seemed every likelihood, now, that he and I might meet. 

Whatever result events might be destined to produce, I resolved to 
pursue my own course, straight to the end in view, without stopping or 
turning aside for Sir Percival or for any one. The great responsibility 
which weighed on me heavily in London — the responsibility of so guid- 
ing my slightest actions as to prevent them from leading accidentally to 
the discovery of Laura s place of refuge — was removed, now that 1 was 
in Hampshire. I could go and come as I pleased, at Welmingham; and 
if I chanced to fail in obser\dng any necessary precautions, the immedi- 
ate results, at least, would affect no one but myself. 

When I left the station, the winter evening was beginning to close in. 
There was little hope of continuing my inquiries after dark, to any use- 
ful purpose, in a neighbourhood that was strange to me. Accordingly, 1 
made my way to the nearest hotel, and ordered my dinner and my bed. 
This done, I wrote to Marian, to tell her that I w\is safe and well, and 
that I had fair prospects of success. I had directed her, on leaving home, 
to address the first letter she wrote to me (the letter I expected to receive 
the next morning) to “The Post Office, Welmingham'’; and I now begged 
her to send her second day’s letter to the same address. I could easily re- 
ceive it, by writing to the postmaster, if I happened to be away from the 
town when it arrived. 

The coffee-room of the hotel, as it grew late in the evening, became 
a perfect solitude, I was left to reflect on what I had accomplished that 
afternoon, as uninterruptedly as if the house had been my own. Before I 
retired to rest, I Jiad attentively thought over my extraordinary interview' 
with Mrs. Catherick, from beginning to end, and had verified, at my 
leisure, the conclusions which I had hastily drawn in the earlier part of 
the day. 

The vestry of Old Welmingham church w'as the starting point from 
wliich my mind slowly worked its wray back through all that I had heard 
Mrs. Catherick say, and through all 1 had seen Mrs. Catherick do. 

At the time when the neighbourhood of the vestry was first referred to 
in my presence by Mrs. Clements, I had thought it the strangest and most 
unaccountable of all places for Sir Percival to select for a clandestine 
yrieeting with the c.jrk’s wife. Influenced by this impression, and by no 
other, I had mentioned “the vestry of the church’’ before Mrs. Catherick 
on: pure speculation — it represented one of the minor peculiarities of the 
story, which occurred to me while I was speaking. I was prepared for her 
answering me confusedly or angrily; but the blank terror that seized her, 
when I said the words, took me completely by surprise. I had, long be- 
fore, associated Sir Percival’s Secret with the concealment of a serious 
crime, which Mi^. Catherick knew of — but I had gone no further than 
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this. Now, this woman's paroxysm of terror associated the crime, either 
directly or indirectly, with the vestry, and convinced me that she had 
been more than the mere witness of it — she was also the accomplice, be- 
yond a doubt. 

What had been the nature of the crime? Surely there was a contempti- 
ble side to it, as well as a dangerous side — or Mrs. Catherick would not 
have repeated my own words, referring to Sir Percivals rank and power, 
with such marked disdain as she had certainly displayed. It was a con- 
temptible crime, then, and a dangerous crime: and she had shared in it, 
and it w’:is associated with the vestry of the church. 

The next consideration to be disposed of led me a step farther from this 
point. 

Mrs. Catherick ’s undisguised contempt for Sir Percival plainly ex- 
tended to his mother as well. She had referred, with the bitterest sarcasm, 
to the great family he had descendcMl from — '‘especially by the mother's 
side.” What did this mean? There appeared to be only tw^o explanations 
of it. Either his mother's birth had been low, or his mother's reputation 
was damaged by ^ome hidden flaw woth which Mrs Catherick and Sir 
Percival were both privately acquainted. I could only put the first ex- 
planation to the test by looking at the register of her marriage, and so as- 
certalrh ; her maiden name and her parentage, as a preliminary to fur- 
ther inquiries 

On the other hand, if the second case supposed w’ere the true one, what 
had been the Haw in her reputation*' Remcmbenng the account which 
Marian had given me of Sii Percival ^ father and mother, and of the 
susj>icioiibly unbocial secluded life they had both led. I now asked my- 
self, w’hether it might not be possible that hi«i mother had never been 
married at all. Here, again, the register nimht by offering written evi- 
dence of the marriage, pro\e in me. at any rale, that this doubt had no 
foundation in truth. Hut where was the register to be found^ At this 
point, I toiik up the conclusimis which I had pre\iou‘^ly formed; and the 
same mental process wdiKh had discovered the locality of the conce led 
crime, now lodged the regi^ttr, aho, in the vestry of Old Welmingham 
church. 

These w^ere the results or my interview with Mrs. Catherick — these 
were the various considerations, all ^^eadily converging to one point, 
which decided the course ot my p oceedings on the next day. 

The morning was cloudy and lowering, but no rain fell. I left my bag 
at the hotel, to wait Ihcie till 1 called for it, and, after inquiring the way, 
set forth on foot for Old Wehningham church 

It was a walk of rather more than two miles, the ground rising slowly 
all the way. 

On the highest point sii^od the church — an ancient, w« ithcr-beaten 
building, with heavy bultrews at its sides, and a clums> uare tower in 
front. The vestry, at the back, w’as built out from the chi:r« h, and seemed 
to be of the same age. Round the building, at intervals, api^eared the re- 
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mains of the village, which Mrs. Clements had described to me as her 
husband’s place of abode in former years, and which the principal in- 
habitants had long since deserted for the new town. Some of the empty 
houses had been dismantled to their outer walls; some had been left to 
decay with time; and some were still inhabited by persons evidently of 
the poorest class. It was a dreary scene — and yet, in the worst aspect of 
its ruin, not so dreary as the modern town that 1 had just left. Here 
there was the brown, breezy sweep of surrounding fields for the eye to re- 
pose on; here the trees, leafless as they were, still varied the monotony 
of the prospect, and helped the mind to look forward to summer-time and 
shade. 

As I moved away from the back of the church, and passed some of the 
dismantled cottages in search of a person who might direct me to the 
clerk, I saw two men saunter out after me, from behind a wall. The taller 
of the two — a stout, muscular man in the dress of a gamckeei)er — was a 
stranger tQ.*me. The other was one of the men who had followed me in 
London on the day when I left Mr. Kyrle’s office. I had taken particular 
notice of him at the time; and I felt sure that I was not mistaken in 
identifying the fellow on this occasion 

Neither he nor his companion attempted to spcvak to me, and both kept 
themselves at a respectful distance — but the motive of their presence in 
the neighbourood of the church was plainly apparent. It was exactly as I 
had supposed — Sir Percival was already prepared for me My visit to 
Mrs. Catherick had been reported to him the evening before, and those 
tw'o men had been placed on the look-out, near the church, in anticipation 
of my appearance at Old Welmingham If I had wanted any further [iroof 
that my investigations had taken the right direction at last, the plan now 
adopted for watching me would have supplied it 

I walked on, aw’ay from the church, till I reached one of the inhabited 
houses, w’ith a patch of kitchen garden attached to it, on w^hich a labourer 
was at work. He directed me to the clerk s abode -a cottage, at some lit- 
tle distance off, standing by itself on the outskirts of the forsaken village 
The clerk w’as indoors, and was just putting on his greatcoat. He was a 
cheerful, familir.r, loudly-talkative old man, with a very poor opinion (as 
I soon discc»\ere(l ) of the place in which he lived, and a happy sen^e of 
superiority to hi'^ neighbours in virtue of the great ["lersonal distinction of 
having once been in London. 

“It s well you came so e^arly. sir," said the old man, whim I had men- 
tioned the object of my vi'^it. ‘*1 should have been away in ten minutes 
more. Parish business, sir —and a goodish long trot before it’s all done, 
for a man at my age. But, bless you, I’m strong on my legs still’ As long 
as a man don’t give at his legs, there’s a deal of work left in him. Don’t 
you think so yourself, sir'' ” 

He took his keys down, while he was talking, from a hook behind the 
fireplace, and locked his cottage door behind us 

“Nobody at home to keep house for me,” said the ck »*k, with a cheei ful 
sense of perfect freedom from all family encumbrances. “My wife’s in 
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the churchyard, there, and my children are all married. A wretched 
place this, isn’t it, sir? Bui the parish is a large one — every man couldn’t 
get through the business as I flo. It’s learning docs it; and I’ve had my 
share, and a little more I can talk the Queen’s English (God bless the 
Queen!) — and that’s more than most of the people about here can do. 
You’re from London, I suppose, sir** I’ve been in London, a matter of 
five-and-twenly years ago. What’s the news there, now, if you please?” 

Chattering on in this way, he led me back to the vestry. I hxjked about, 
to see if the two spies were still in ‘^ight. They were not visible any^vhere. 
After having discovered my application to the clerk, they had probably 
concealed themsehes where they could watch my next proceedings in 
perfect freedom. 

The vestry floor was of stout old oak, ‘‘tudded with strong nails; and 
the clerk put his large heavy ke^. into the lock, with the air of a man who 
knew that he had a difficulty to encounter, and w^ho was not quite certain 
of creditably con((ueiing it. 

“I’m obliged to bring you this way, sir,*' he said, ‘‘because the door 
from the vestry to the church is bolted on the \estry side. We might have 
got m through the church, othervMse. This i> a per\erse lock, if ever there 
was one yet. It's big enough for a prison door, it’s been hampered over 
and again , and it ought to be changed for a new’ one I've mentioned 
that to the t burchwarden fifty times o\er at least, he’s always saying 
‘I’ll see about it' — and he never does .-»ce. \h, it s a sort of lost corner, this 
place. Not like London — is it, sir^ Ble^^s you, wt are all asleep here' UV 
don’t march with the limc'^ ” 

After some twisting and turning of the key, the heavy lock yielded 
and he opened the door. 

The vestry was larger than I should ha\e supposed it to be, judging 
from the out^^ide only. It was a dim, mouldy, melancholy old room, with 
alow’, raftered (ciling. Round two ^idc'^ of it, the sides nearest to the in- 
terior of the chuich, ran hea\y wooden pre'^sc^*. worm-eaten and gaping 
with age Hooked to the inner comer of one of these presses hung t /eral 
su^plKe^, all liiilgmg out at their lower ends, in an irrevcrent-loi)king 
bundle of limp drapeiy. Below the surplicc>, on the floor, stood three 
packing-cases, with the Iuls half off half on. and the straw profusely 
bursting out of iheir crack'^ and crexivcs m e\cry direction. Behind them, 
in a corner, was a litler of dusty papers: some large and rolled up, like 
architects’ plans, some loosely strung together on files, like bills or let- 
ters. The room had oiue het^n lighted by a small side window but this 
had been bricked up, and a lantern skylight was now substituted ft^r u 
The atmosphere of the pi ue was heavy and mouldy: being rendered ad- 
ditionally oppressi\e by the closing ot the dooi which led into the church. 
This door also was composed of solid oak, and was boiled, at top and bot- 
tom, on the vevtry side 

“We might be tidier, mightn't we, sir^" said the cheeiuu dork. “But 
when you’re in a lost corncT of a place like this, what are \ ou to do^ Why, 
look here now — just look at tliese packing-cases. There iliey’ve been, for 
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a year or more, ready to go to London — there they are, littering the place 
— ^and there they’ll stop as long as the nails hold them together. I’ll tell 
you what, sir, as I said before, this is not London. We are all asleep here. 
Bless you, we don’t march with the times!” 

^^What is there in the packing-cases?” I asked. 

‘*Bits of old wood-carvings from the pulpit, and panels from the 
chancel, and images from the organ-loft,” said the clerk. “Portraits of 
the twelve apostles in wood — and not a whole nose among ’em. All 
broken, and worm-eaten, and crumbling to dust at the edges — as brittle 
as crockery, sir,* and as old as the church, if not older.” 

“And why were they going to London? To be repaired?” 

“That’s it, sir. To be repaired; and where they were past repair, to be 
copied in sound wood. But, bless you, the money fell short — and there 
they are, waiting for new subscriptions, and nobody to subscribe. It was 
all done a year ago, sir. Six gentlemen dined together about it, at the 
hotel in the new town. They made speeches, and passed resolutions, and 
put their names down, and printed off thousands of prospectuses. Beau- 
tiful prospectuses, sir, all flourished over wdth Gothic devices in red ink, 
saying it was a disgrace not to restore the church and rei)air the famous 
carvings, and so on. There are the prospectuses that couldn’t be distrib- 
uted, and the architect s plans and estimates, and the whole correspond- 
ence which set everybody at loggerheads and ended in a dispute, all 
down together in that corner, behind the packing-cases. The money drib- 
bled in a little at first — but what can you expect out of London^ There 
was just enough, you know% to pack the broken carvings, and got the 
estimates, and pay the printer’s bill — and after that there wasn’t a half- 
penny left. There the things are, as I said before. We have nowhere else 
to put them — nobody in the new' towm cares about accommodating us — 
we’re in a lost corner — and this is an untidy vestry — and who's to help 
it? — that's w^hat I w'ant to know^ ” 

My anxiety to examine the register did not di^jiosc me in offer much 
encouragement to the old man's talkativeness. 1 agreed with him that no- 
body could help the untidiness of the vestry- -and then suggested that we 
should proceed to bu^'iness without more delay. 

“Ay, ay, the marriage register, to be sure," said the clerk, taking a 
little bunch of kevs from his pocket. “How far do you want to look back, 
sir?” 

Marian had informed me of Sir Percival’s age, at the time w'hen we 
had spoken together of his marriage engagement with Laura. She had 
then described him as being forty-five years old. Calculating back frcmi 
this, and making due allowance for the year that had passed since I had 
gained my information, I found that he must have been born in eighteen 
hundred and four, and that I might safely start on my .search through the 
register from that date. 

“I want to begin with the year eighteen hundred and four,” I said. 

“Which way after that, sir?” asked the clerk. “Forwards to our time, 
or backwards away from us.” 
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‘‘Backwards from eighteen hundred and four.” 

He opened the door of one of the presses — the press from the side of 
which the surplices were hanging — and produced a large volume bound 
in greasy brown leather. I was struck by the insecurity of the place in 
which the register was kept. The door of the press was warped and 
cracked with age; and the lock was of the smallest and commonest kind. 

I could have forced it easily with the walking-stick I carried in my hand. 

‘Ts that considered a sufficiently secure [dace for the register?” I in- 
quired. “Surely a book of such importance as this ought to be protected 
by a better lock, and kept carefully in an iron safe?” 

“Well, now, that’s curious! ” said the clerk, shutting up the book again, 
just after he had opened it, and smacking his hand cheerfully on the 
cover, “Those were the very worvls my old master was always saying 
years and years ago, when I was a lad. ‘Why isn’t the register’ (meaning 
this register here, under my hand) — ‘why isn’t it kept in an iron safe?’ 
If I’ve heard him say that once, I’ve heard him say it a hundred times. 
He was the solicitor, in those day*^, sir, who had the appointment of 
vestry-clerk to this church. A fine, hearty old gentleman — and the most 
particular man breathing. As long as he lived, he kept a copy of this book 
in his office at Knowleshury, and had it posted up regular, from time to 
time, to correspond with the fresh entries here. You wouW hardly think 
it, but he had his own appointed days, once or twice in every quarter, for 
riding over to this church on his old white pony to check the copy, by the 
register, with his own eyes and hands. ‘Ilow do I know’ (he used to 
say) — how do T know that the register in this vestry may not be stolen 
or destroyed? W hy isn’t it kept in an iron safe^ Why can’t I make other 
people as careful as I am myself^ Some of these days there will be an ac- 
cident happen — and when the register's lost, then the parish will find out 
the value of my copy.’ He used to lake his pinch of snuff after that, and 
look about him as bold as a lord Ah’ the like of him for doing business 
isn’t easy to find now\ You may go to London, and not match him even 
there. Which year did you say, sir^ Eighteen hundred and what?' 

“Eighteen hundred and four,” T replied; mentally resolving to give the 
old man no more opportunities of talking, until my examination of the 
register was over. 

The clerk put on his spectacles and turned over the leaves of the regis- 
ter, carefully wetting his finger and thumb at every third page. “There it 
is, sir,” he said, with ancther cheerful smack on the open volume. 
“There's the year you w'ant " 

As I was ignorant of the month in which Sir Percival was born, I be- 
gan my backward search with the early part of the year. The register- 
book was of the old-fashioned kind, the entries being all made on blank 
pages, in manuscript, and the divisions which separated them being in' 
dicated by ink lines drawn across the page, at the close of at h entiy. 

I reached the beginning of the year eighteen hundred and four without 
encountering the marriage, then travelled back through December, eigh- 
teen hundred and three; through November, and October, through 
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No; not through September also. Under the heading of that month in 
the year, I found the marriage. 

I looked carefully at the entry. It was at the bottom of a page, and 
was, for want of room, compressed into a smaller space than that occu- 
pied by the marriages above. The marriage immediately before it was 
impressed on my attention by the circumstance of the bridegroom’s 
Christian name being the ?ame as my own. The entry immediately fol- 
lowing it (on the top of the next page) was noticeable, in another way, 
from the large space it occupied; the record, in this case, registering the 
marriages of two brothers at the same time. The register of the marriage 
of Sir Felix Clyde was in no respect remarkable, except for the narrow- 
ness of the space into which it was compressed at the bottom of the page. 
The information about his wife, was the usual information given in such 
cases. She was described as “Cecilia Jane Elstcr, of Park View Cottages, 
Knowlesbury ; only daughter of the late Patrick Elster, Esq., formerly of 
Bath.” 

I noted down these particulars in my pocket-book, feeling, as I did so, 
both doubtful and disheartened about my next proceedings. The Secret, 
which I had believed, until this moment, to be within my grasp, seemed 
now farther from my reach than ever. 

What suggestions of any mystery unexplained had arisen out of my 
visit to the vestry? I saw no suggestions anywhere. What progress had 1 
made towards discovering the suspected stain on the reputation of Sir 
Percival’s mother? The one fact I had ascertained vindicated her repu- 
tation. Fresh doubts, fresh difficulties, fresh delays, began to open before 
me in interminable pro.spect. What was I to do next? The one immediate 
resource left to me appeared to be this. 1 might institute inquiries about 
‘^Miss Elster, of Knowlesbury,” on the chance of advancing towards the 
main object of my investigation, by first discovering the secret of Mrs. 
Catherick’s contempt for Sir PercivaPs mother. 

“Have you found what you wanted, sir?” asked the clerk, as I closed 
the register-book. 

“Yes,” I replied; “but I have some inquiries still to make. T suppose 
the clergyman who officiated here in the year eighteen hundred and three 
is no longer alive?” 

“No, no, sir; he was dead three or four years before I came here — and 
that was as long ago as the year twenty-seven. I got this place, sir,” per- 
sisted my talkative old friend, “through the clerk before me leaving it. 
They say he was driven out of house and home by his wife — and she’s 
living still, down in the new town there. I don’t know the rights of the 
story myself ; all I know is, I got the place. Mr. Wansborough got it for 
me — the son of my old master that I was telling you of. He’s a free, 
pleasant gentleman as ever lived; rides to the hounds, keeps his pointers, 
and all that. He’s vestry-clerk here now, as his father was before him.” 

“Did you not tell me your former master lived at Knowlesbury?” I 
asked, cdling to mind the long story about the precise gentleman of the 
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old school, with which my talkative friend had wearied me before he 
opened the register-book. 

“Yes, to be sure, sir,” replied the clerk. “Old Mr. Wansborough lived 
at Knowlesbury, and ycjung Mr. Wansborough lives there too.” 

“You said just ik)w he was vestry-clerk, like his father before him. I 
am not quite sure that 1 know what a vestry-clerk is.” 

“Don’t you indeed, sn''* — and you come from London, too! Every 
parish church, you know, has a vestry-clerk and a parish-clerk. The 
parish-clerk is a man like me (except that I've got a deal more learning 
than most of them — though I don't boast of it) . The vestry-clerk is a sort 
of an appointment that the lawyers get, and if there’s any business to be 
done for the \estry, why, there they are to do it. It’s just the same in 
London. Eveiy parish church there has got its vestry-clerk — and, you 
may take my word for it, he's sure to be a lawyer.” 

“Then young ]\Ir. Wansborough is a lawyer, I suppose''*’' 

‘ Of course he is, sir! A lawyer in High street, Knowlesbury — the old 
offices that his father had before him. 'J‘he number of times I’ve swept 
those office^ out, and seen the old gentleman come trotting in to business 
on his white pony, looking light and left all down the street, and nodding 
to everybody! Bless you, he was a popular character’ — he'd have done 
in Lond 

“How far is it to Knowlesbury from this place?'’ 

“A long stretcii, sir," said the clerk, with that exaggerated idea of dis- 
tances, and that \i\id perception of difficulties in getting from place to 
place, w'hich is ix;culiar to all country people. “Xigh on five miles, I can 
tell you!” 

It was still early in the forenoon. There w’as plenty of time for a w’alk 
to Knowlesbury, and back again to Welniingham, and there w'as no per- 
son probably in the town who was litter to assist my inquiries about the 
character and p()^ltlon of Sir Keren al i> mother, before her marriage, than 
the local solicitor. ResoKing to go at once to Knowlesbury on foot, I led 
the w^ay out of the \e.^try 

“Thank you kiivUy, sir," said the clerk, as I slipped my little present 
into his hand “Are you leally g<Hng to walk all the way to Knowlesbury 
and back? Well’ yoii'ie stiong on your leg^, too — and what a blessing 
that is, isn't it? That's the load, you can t miss it. I wish 1 was going 
your way — it's pleasant to meet with gentlemen from London, in a lost 
corner like this One heai.^ the news. Wish you good-morning, sir — and 
thank you kindly onte moie " 

We parted. As I left the chinch behind me, 1 looked back — and there 
were the two men again, on the road below, with a third in their com- 
pany, that third person being the short man in black, whom I had traced 
to the railway the evening before 

The three stood talking together for a little while — then separated. 
The man in black w’ent away by himself tow'ards Welmingh m , the other 
two remained together, evidently waiting to follow' me, as sewn as I 
walked on. 
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I proceeded on my way, without letting the fellows see that I took any 
special notice of them. They caused me no conscious irritation of feeling 
at that moment— on the contrary, they rather revived my sinking hopes. 
In the surprise of discovering the evidence of the marriage, I had forgot- 
ten the inference I had drawn, on first perceiving the men in the neigh- 
bourhood of the vestry. Their appearance reminded me that Sir Percival 
had anticipated my visit to Old Welmingham church, as the next result of 
my interview with Mrs. Catherick — otherwise he would never have 
placed his spies there to wait for me. Smoothly and fairly as appearances 
looked in the vestry, there was something wrong beneath them — there 
was something in the register-book, for aught I knew, that I had not dis- 
covered yet. 


X 

Once out of sight of the church, I pressed forward briskly on my way to 
Knowlesbury. 

The road was, for the most part, straight and level. Whenever I 
looked back over it, I saw the two spies steadily following me. For the 
greater part of the way, they kept at a safe distance behind. But, once 
or twice, they quickened their pace, as if with the purpose of overtaking 
me — then stopped — consulted together — and fell back again to their 
former position. They had some special object evidently in view; and 
they seemed to be hesitating, or differing, about the best means of ac- 
complishing it. I could not guess exactly what their design might be; but 
I felt serious doubts of reaching Knowlesbury without some mischance 
happening to me on the way. Those doubts were realized. 

I had just entered on a lonely part of the road, with a sharp turn at 
some distance ahead, and had just concluded (calculating by time) that 
I must be getting near to the town, when I suddenly heard the steps of 
the men close beside me. 

Before I could look round, one of them (the man by whom I had been 
followed in London) passed rapidly on my left side, and hustled me with 
his shoulder. I had been more irritated by the manner in which he and 
his companion had dogged my steps all the way from Old Welmingham 
than I was myself aware of ; and I unfortunately pushed the fellow away 
smartly with my open hand. He instantly shouted for help. His compan- 
ion, the tall man in the gamekeeper's clothes, sprang to my right side — 
and the next moment the two scoundrels held me pinioned between them 
in the middle of tl 2 road. 

The conviction that a trap had been laid for me, and the vexation of 
knowing that I had fallen into it, fortunately restrained me from mak- 
ing my position still worse by an unavailing struggle with two men — one 
of whom would in all probability have been more than a match foi me 
single-handed. I repressed the first natural movement by which I had 
attempted to shake them off, and looked about to see if there was any 
person near to Whom 1 could appeal. 
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A labourer was at work in an adjoining field, who must have witnessed 
all that had passed: I called to him to follow us to the town. He shook his 
head with stolid obstinacy, and walked away, in the direction of a cot- 
tage which stood back from the high-road. At the same time the men who 
held me between them declared their intention of charging me with an 
assault. I was cool enough and wise enough, now, to make no opposition. 
“Drop your hold of my arms,’^ I said, “and I will go with you to the 
town.^* The man in the gamekeeper’s dress roughly refused. But the 
shorter man w'as sharp enough to look to consequences, and not to let his 
companion commit himself by unnecessary violence. He made a sign to 
the other, and I walked on between them, with my arms free. 

We reached the turning in the road; and there, close before us, were 
the suburbs of Knowlesbury. One of the local policemen was walking 
along the path by the roadside. The men at once appealed to him. He re- 
plied that the magistrate was then sitting at the town-hall; and recom- 
mended that we should appear before him immediately. 

We went on to the town-hall. The clerk made out a formal summons; 
and the charge was preferred against me, with the customary exaggera- 
tion and the customary perversion of the truth on such occasions. The 
magistrate (an ill-tempered man, with a sour enjoyment in the exercise 
of hi'! own power) inquired if any one on or near the road had witnessed 
the assault, and, greatly to my surprise, the complainant admitted the 
piesence of the labourer in the field. I \\as enlightened, however, as to 
the object of the admission, by the magistrate's next words. He remanded 
me, at once, for the production of the witness, expressing, at the same 
time, his willingness to take bail for my reappearance, if I could produce 
one responsible surety to offer it. If I had been known in the tovrn, he 
would have liberated me on my own recognisances; but as I was a total 
stranger, it w^as necessary that I should find responsible bail. 

The w’hole object of the stratagem was now^ disclosed to me. It had 
been so managed as to make a remand necessary in a town where I w^as 
a perfect stranger, and w'here 1 could not hope to get my liberty on bail. 
The remand merely extended over three days, until the next sitting of 
the magistrate. But in that time, while I w^as in confinement, Sir Percival 
might use any means he pleased to embarrass my future proceedings— 
perhaps to screen himself from detection altogether — without the slight 
est fear of any hindrance on mv part. .\t the end of the three days the 
charge would, no doubt, be withdrawal; and the attendance of the watness 
would be perfectly useless. 

My indignation, I may almost say my despair, at this mischievous 
check to all further progres.^ — so base and trifling in itself, and yet so 
disheartening and so serious in its probable results — quite unfilled me, 
at first, to reflect on the best means of extricating myself from the dilem- 
ma in which I now stood T had the folly to call for WTiting materials, 
and to think of privately communicating my real positi^ i to the magis- 
trate. The hopelessness and the imprudence of this proceeding failed to 
strike me before I had actually written the opening lines of the letter. It 
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was not till I had pushed the paper away — not till, I am ashamed to say, 
I had almost allowed the vexation of my helpless position to conquer me 
• — that a course of action suddenly occurred to my mind, which Sir Perci- 
val had probably not anticipated, and which might set me' free again in 
a few hours. I determined to communicate the situation in which I was 
placed to Mr. Dawson, of Oak Lodge. 

I had visited this gentleman’s house, it may be remembered, at the 
time of my first inquiries in the Blackwater Park neighbourhood; and I 
had presented to him a letter of introduction from Miss Halcombe, in 
which she recommended me to his friendly attention in the strongest 
terms. I now wrote, referring to this letter, and to what I had previously 
told Mr. Dawson of the delicate and dangerous nature of my inquiries. 
I had not revealed to him the truth about Laura, having merely des- 
cribed my errand as being of the utmost importance to private family 
interests with which Miss Halcombe was concerned. Using the same cau- 
tion still, I now accounted for my presence at Knowlesbury in the same 
manner — and I put it to the doctor to say whether the trust reposed in 
me by a lady whom he well knew, and the hospitality I had myself re- 
ceived in his house, justified me or not in asking him to come to my as- 
sistance in a place where* I was quite friendless 

I obtained permission to hire a messanger to drive away at once with 
my letter in a conveyance w^hich might be used to bring the doctor back 
immediately. Oak Lodge w^as on the Knowlesbury side of Blackwater. 
The man declared he could drive there in forty minutes, and could bring 
Mr. Dawson back in forty more. I directed him to follow the doctor 
wherever he might happen to be, if he was not at home — and then sat 
down to wait for the result with all the patience and all the hope that I 
could summon to help me. 

It was not quite half-past one when the messenger departed. Before 
half-past three, he returned, and brought the doctor with him. Mr. Daw- 
son’s kindne.ss, and the delicacy with which he treated his prompt assist- 
ance quite as a matter of course, almost overpowered me. The bail re- 
quired was offered, and accepted immediately. Before four o’clock, on 
that afternoon, I was shaking hands warmly with the good old debtor, 
a free man again in the streets of Knowdesbury. 

Mr. Dawson hospitably invited me to go back with him to Oalc Lodge, 
and take up my quarters there for the night. 1 could only reply that my 
time was not my own ; and I could only ask him to let me pay my visit in 
a few days, when I might repeat my thanks, and offer to him all the ex- 
planations which I felt to be only his due, but which I was not then in a 
position to make. We parted with friendly assurances on both sides; and 
I turned my steps at once to Mr. Wansborough’s office in the High 
Street. 

Time was now of the last importance. 

The news of my being free on bail would reach Sir Percival, to an 
absolute certainty, before night. If the next few hours did not put me 
in a position to justify his worst fears, and to hold him helpless at my 
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mercy, I might lose every inch of the ground I had gained, never to re- 
cover it again. The unscrupulous nature of the man, the local influence 
he possessed, the desperate jjeril of exposure with which my blindfold 
incjuirics threatened him — all warned me to press on to positive dis- 
covery, without the useless waste of a single minute. I had found time to 
think, while I was waiting for Mr. Dav/son’s arrival, and I had well em- 
ployed it. C'ertain portions of the conversation of the talkative old clerk, 
v/hich harl wearied me at the time, now recurred to my memory with a 
new significance, and a suspicion crossed my mind darkly, which had 
not occurred to me while I was in the vestry. On my way to Knowles- 
bury, I had only projiosed to apply to Mr. Wansborough for information 
on the subject of Sir Percivars mother My object, now, was to examine 
the duplicate register of Old Welmingham church. 

Mr. WanshorfMigh was in his oiTice when I inquired for him. 

He was a jovial, red -faced, ea^y-looking man — more like a country 
squire than a lawyer— and he seemed to he both surprised and amused 
by my application. He had heard of his father s copy of the register; but 
had not even seen it himself It had never been inquired after — and it 
was no doulit in the strong-room, amoiig other pa[)ers that had not been 
disturbed since his father's death. It was a pity (Mr. Wansborough said) 
that ♦he old gentleman was not ali\e to hear his precious copy asked for 
at last. He would have ridden his favourite hobby harder than ever now 
How had i come to hear of the copy-* w’as it through anybody in the 
tow'n? 

I parried the question as wtII as I could. It was impossible at this 
stage of the ii /estigation to lie too cautious, and it was just as w^ell not 
to let Mr. Wansborough know prematuiely that I had already examined 
the original register. I described myself, therefore, as pursuing a family 
inquiry, to the object of which e\ery po'^sible saving of time was of great 
importance. 1 wms anxious to send certain particulars to London by that 
day’s post, and one look at the duplicate register (paying, of course, the 
necessary fees) might supply what 1 recjuired, and save me a further 
journey to Old W'elmingham. I added that in the event of my subse- 
ciiiently reciuirmg a copy of the original register, I should make applica- 
tion to Mr. W’ansborough's office to furnish me wdth the document. 

After this exiilanation, no object am w’as made to producing the copy. 
A clerk W’as sent to the strong-ioom, and, after some delay, returned with 
the volume. It was of exactly the same size as the volume in the vestry, 
the only difference being that the copy was more smartly bound. I took 
it with me to an unoccupied desk. ]NIy hands wxre trembling — my head 
was burning hot— 1 felt the necessity of concealing my agitation as well 
as I could from the persons about me in the room, before 1 \eniiired on 
opening the book. 

On the blank page at the beginning, to w’hich I first tinned, w^re 
traced some lines in faded ink. They contained these w’o-ds — 

“Copy of the Marriage Register of Welmingham Parish Church. Ex- 
ecuted under my orders, and afterwards compared, entry by entr>', will 
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the original, by myself. (Signed) Robert Wansborough, vestry-clerk.’^ 
Below this note, there was a line added, in another handwriting, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Extending from the first of January, 1800, to the thirtieth of June, 
1815/' 

I turned to the month of September, 1803 . 1 found the marriage of the 
man whose Christian name was the same as my own. I found the double 
register of the marriages of the two brothers. And between these entries, 
at the bottom of the page ? 

Nothing! Not a vestige of the entry which recorded the marriage of 
Sir Felix Clyde and Cecilia Jane Elster, in the register of the church! 

My heart gave a great bound, and throbbed as if it would stifle me. I 
looked again — I was afraid to believe the evidence of my own eyes. No! 
not a doubt. The marriage was not there. The entries on the copy occu- 
pied exactly the same places on the page as the entries in the original. 
The last entry on one page recorded the marriage of the man with my 
Christian name. Below it, there was a blank space — a space evidently left 
because it was too narrow to contain the entry of the marriages of the 
two brothers, which in the copy, as in the original, occupied the top of the 
next page. That space told the whole story! There it must have remained 
in the church register from 1803 (when the marriages had been solemn- 
ised and the copy had been made) to 1827, when Sir Percival appeared at 
Old Welmingham. Here, at Knowlesbury, was the chance of committing 
the forgery shown to me in the copy — and there, at Old Welmingham, 
was the forgery committed in the register of the church! 

My head turned giddy; I held by the desk to keep myself from fall- 
ing. Of all the suspicions w^hich had struck me in relation to that desper- 
ate man, not one had been near the truth. The idea that he was not Sir 
Percival Clyde at all, that he had no more claim to the baronetcy and to 
Blackwater Park than the poorest labourer who w'orked on the estate, had 
never once occurred to my mind. At one time, I had thought he might 
be Anne Catherick’s father; at another time I had thought he might 
have been Anne Catherick’s husband — the offence of w’hich he w’as really 
guilty had been, from first to last, beyond the widest reach of my imagi- 
nation. 

The paltry means by which the fraud had been effected, the magnitude 
and daring of the crime that it represented, the horror of the conse- 
quences involved in its discovery, overwrhelmed me. Who could wonder 
now at the brute restlessness of the wretch’s life; at his de.sperate alter- 
nations between abject duplicity and reckless violence; at the madness of 
guilty distrust wnich had made him imprison Anne Catherick in the Asy- 
lum, and had given him over to the vile conspiracy against his wife, on 
the bare suspicion that the one and the other knew his terrible secret? 
The disclosure of that secret might, in past years, have hanged him — 
might now transport him for life. The disclosure of that secret, even if the 
Bufferers by his deception spared him the penalties of the law, would 
deprive him aJt one blow, of the name; the rank, the estate, the whole social 
existence that he had usurped. This was the Secret, and it was mine! A 
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word from me, and house, lands, baronetcy, were gone from him for ever 
— a word from me, and he was driven out into the world, a nameless, 
penniless, friendless outcast! The man’s whole future hung on my lips — 
and he knew it by this time as certainly as I did ! 

That last thought steadied me. Interests far more precious than my 
own depended on the caution which must now guide my slightest actions. 
There was no possible treachery which Sir Percival might not attempt 
against me. In the danger and desperation of his position, he would be 
staggered by no risks, he would recoil at no crime— he would, literally, 
hesitate at nothing to save himself. 

I considered for a minute. My first necessity was to secure positive evi- 
dence, in writing, of the discovery that I had just made, and, in the event 
of any personal misadventure happening to me, to place that evidence 
beyond Sir Percival’s reach. The copy of the register was sure to be safe 
in Mr. Wansborougli s strong-room. But the position of the original in 
the vestry was, as I had seen with my own eyes, anything but secure. 

In this emergency I resolved to return to the church, to apply again 
to the clerk, and to take the necessary extract from the register, before I 
slept that night. I was not then aware that a legally-certified copy was 
necessary, and that no document merely drawm out by myself could claim 
the proper importance, as a proof. I w'as not aw^are of this; and my deter- 
mination to keep my present proceedings a secret, prevented me from 
asking any questions which might have procured the necessary informa- 
tion. My one anxiety was the anxiety to get back to Old Welmingham. 
I made the best excuses I could for the discomposure in my face and 
manner, which ^Ir. Wansborough had already noticed; laid the neces- 
sary fee on his table , arranged that I should wTite to him in a day or tw^o; 
and left the office, with my head in a whirl, and my blood throbbing 
through my veins at fever heat. 

It W’as just getting dark. The idea occurred to me that I might be fol- 
lowed again, and attacked on the high-road. 

My walking-stick w’as a light one, of little or no use for purposes of de- 
fence. I stopped, before leaving Knowlesbury, and bought a stout coun- 
try cudgel, short, and heavy at the head. With this homely weapon, if any 
one man tried to stop me, I was a match for him. If more than one at- 
tacked me, I could trust to my heels. In my school-days I had been a 
noted runner — and I had not wanted for practice since, in the later time 
of my experience in Central America. 

I started from the towm at a brisk pace, and kept the middle of the 
road. 

A small misty rain was falling; and it was impossible, for the first 
half of the way, to make sure whether I w’as followed or not. But at the 
last half of my journey, when I supposed myself to be about two miles 
from the church, I saw a man run by me in the rain — and then heard the 
gate of a field by the roadside shut to sharply. I kept on. vvith my cudgel 
ready in my hand, my ears on the alert, and my eyes straining to see 
through the mist and the darkness. Before I had advanced a hundred 
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yards, there was a rustling in the hedge on my right, and three men 
sprang out into the road. 

I drew aside on the instant to the footpath. The two foremost men 
were carried beyond me, before they could check themselves. The third 
was as quick as lightning. He stopped — half turned — and struck at me 
with his stick. The blow was aimed at hazard, and was not a severe 
one. It fell on my left shoulder. I returned it heavily on his head. He 
staggered back, and jostled his two companions, just as they were both 
rushing at me. This circumstance gave me a moment’s start. I slipped by 
them, and took to the middle of the road again, at the top of my speed. 

The two unhurt men pursued me. They were both good runners; the 
road was smooth and level; and, for the first five minutes or more, I was 
conscious that I did not gain on them. It was perilous work to run for 
long in the darkness. I could barely see the dim black line of the hedges 
on either side; and any chance obstacle in the road would have thrown 
me down to a certainty. Ere long, 1 felt the ground changing: it des- 
cended from the level, at a turn, and then rose again beyond. Downhill, 
the men rather gained on me; but, uphill, I began to distance them. The 
rapid, regular thump of their feet grew fainter on my ear; and I calcu- 
lated by the sound that I was far enough in advance to t:ike to the fields, 
with a good chance of their passing me in the darkness. Diverging to the 
footpath, I made for the first break that I could guess at, rather than see, 
in the hedge. It proved to be a closed gate. I vaulted over, and finding 
myself in a field, kept across it steadily, with my back to the road. 1 
heard the men pa.^s the gate, still running — then, in a minute more, heard 
one of them call to the other to come back It was no matter what they 
did now; I was out of their sight and out of their hearing. I kept straight 
across the field, and, when I had reached the farther extremity of it, 
waited there for a minute to recover my breath. 

It was impossible to venture back to the ro;id, but 1 was determined, 
nevertheless, to get to Old Welmingham that evening. 

Neither moon nor stars appeared to guide me. I only knew^ that 1 had 
kept the wand and rain at my back on leaving Knowlesbury — and if I 
now kept them at my back still, I might at least be certain of not advanc- 
ing altogether in the wTong direction. 

Proceeding on this plan, 1 crossed the country — meeting with no worse 
obstacles than hedges, ditches, and thickets, which every now^ and then 
obliged me to alter my course for a little while — until I found myself on 
a hillside, with the ground sloping away steeply before me. I descended 
to the bottom oi the hollow, squeezed my way through a hedge, and got 
out into a lane. Having turned to the right, on leaving the road, I now 
turned to the left, on the chance of regaining the line from which I had 
wandered. After following the muddy windings of the lane for ten min- 
utes or more, I saw a cottage with a light in one of the windows. The 
garden gate was open to the lane; and I went in at once to inquire my 
way. 

Before I could knock at the door^ it was suddenly opened, and a man 
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came running out with a lighted lantern in his hand. He stopped and held 
it up at the sight of me. Wc both started as we saw each other. My wan- 
derings had led me round the outskirts of the village, and had brought 
me out at the lower end of it. I was back at Old Welmingham; and the 
man with the lantern was no other than my acquaintance of the morning, 
the parish clerk. 

His manner appeared to have altered strangely in the interval since I 
had last seen him. He looked suspicious and confuted* his ruddy cheeks 
were deeply Hushed, and his first words, when he spoke, were quite unin- 
telligible to me. 

“Where are the keys'-"'’ he a.>ked '‘Have you taken them?” 

“What keys'-'" I it-peated. “1 have thU moment come from Knowles^ 
bury. What key^ do }ou mean''"'’ 

“'rhe keys of the \ e-try Lord save us and help us' what shall I do^ 
'riie keys are gone ' Do you hear'-"'’ cried the old man, shaking the lantern 
at me in his .igitation, ‘ the keys aie cone! ’ 

“How.-* When'-' Who can have taken them^'’ 

“I dfjn't kno\^," Mid the clerk, --tarm" about him wildly in the dark- 
ness ' I've unly jii'-t got back I lohl y*»u 1 h id a long day s work this 
moinin"— I locked the door, and shut the windfiw clown — it's open now, 
the window's open Look' somebody has gi,t in there and taken the 
kc} 

He turned o the casement window t(* -how me that it w^as wide open. 
The door of the lantern came Ioom fiom il^ fastening as he sw’ayed it 
round, and the wind blew the candle out in-lanlly 

"(iet ano^he light," I said, “and let in both go to the vestry together 
Quick' (juuk' 

I hurried him into the house. The treachery that I had every reason to 
expect, th(* treachery that might deprive me of every advantage I had 
gained, wa^, at that moment jierhap^, in jiioce-- of accomplishment My 
impatience to reach the chuich wa^ so great, that I could not remain in- 
acti\e in the cottage while the clerk lit the lantern again. I walked out. 
down the gaiden path, into the lane. 

Befoie 1 had advanced ten paces, a man approached me from the di- 
rection leading to the church He spoke ic^-pcctfully as we met. 1 could 
not sc'e hi^ face, but, judging by his voice only, he w’as a perfect stranger 
to me 

“I beg youi paidon. Sir IViLical he began. 

I stopped him belore he could mv more. 

“The darkness niNleads \ou, ' I said. “1 am not Sir Percival 

The man drew back diiectly 

“T thought It was my mJ^tcr," he muttered, in a confused clc^ubtful 
wray. 

“You expected to meet your master here^” 

“1 was told to w^ait in the lane ” 

With that answxT, he retraced his steps. I looked back at the cottage 
and saw the clerk coming out, with the lantern lighted once more. I todk 
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the old man’s arm to help him on the more quickly. We hastened along 
the lane, and passed the person who had accosted me. As well as I could 
see by the light of the lantern, he was a servant out of livery. 

“Who’s that?” whispered the clerk. “Does he know anything about the 
keys?” 

“We won’t wait to ask him,” I replied. “We will go on to the vestry 
first.” 

The church was not visible, even by daytime, until the end of the lane 
was reached. As we mounted the rising ground which led to the building 
from that point, one of the village children — a boy — came close up to 
us, attracted by the light we carried, and recognised the clerk. 

“I say, measter,” said the boy, pulling officiously at the clerk’s coat, 
“there be summun up yander in the church. I heerd un lock the door on 
hisself — I heerd un strike a loight wi’ a match.” 

The clerk trembled, and leaned against me heavily. 

“Come! come!” I said encouragingly. “We are not too late. We will 
catch the man, whoever he is. Keep the lantern, and follow me as fast 
as you can.” 

I mounted the hill rapidly. The dark mass of the church tower was the 
first object I discerned dimly against the night sky. As I turned aside to 
get round to the vestry, I heard heavy footsteps close to me. The servant 
had ascended to the church after us. “I don’t mean any harm,” he said, 
when I turned round on him; “I’m only looking for my master.” The 
tones in which he spoke betrayed unmistakable fear. I took no notice of 
him, and went on. 

The instant I turned the corner, and came in view of the vestry, I 
saw the lantern-skylight on the roof brilliantly lit up from within. It 
shone out with dazzling brightness against the murky, starless sky. 

I hurried through the churchyard to the door. 

As I got nefir, there was a strange smell stealing out on the damp night 
air. I heard a snapping noise inside — I saw the light above grow brighter 
and brighter — a pane of the glass cracked — I ran to the door, and put 
my hand on it. The vestry was on fire! 

Before I could move, before I could draw my breath after that dis- 
covery, I was horror-struck by a heavy thump against the door, from the 
inside. I heard the key worked violently in the lock — I heard a man’s 
voice, behind the door, raised to a dreadful shrillness, screaming for help. 

The servant, who had followed me, staggered back shuddering, and 
dropped to his knees. “Oh, my God!” he said; “it’s Sir Percival!” 

As the wordi passed his lips, the clerk joined us — and, at the same 
moment, there was another, and a last, grating turn of the key in the lock. 

“The Lord have mercy on his soul! ” said the old man. “He is doomed 
and dead. He has hampered the lock.” 

I rushed to the door. The one absorbing purpose that had filled all my 
thoughts, that had controlled all my actions, for weeks and weeks past, 
vanished in an instant from my mind. All remembrance of the heartless 
injury the man’s crimes had inflicted; of the love, the innocence, the 
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happiness he had pitilessly laid waste; of the oath I had sworn in my own 
heart to summon him to the terrible reckoning that he deserved — ^passed 
from my memory like a dream. I remembered nothing but the horror of 
his situation. I felt nothing but the natural human impulse to save him 
from a frightful death. 

“Try the other door!” I shouted. “Try the door into the church! The 
lock’s hampered. You’re a dead man if you waste another moment on 
it!” 

There had been no renewed cry for help when the key was turned for 
the last time. There was no sound, now, of any kind, to give token that 
he was still alive. I heard nothing but the quickening crackle of the 
flames, and the sharp snap of the glass in the skylight above. 

I looked round at my two companions. The servant had risen to his 
feet: he had taken the lantern, and was holding it up vacantly at the 
door. Terror seemed to have struck him with downright idiocy — he 
waited at my heels, he followed me about when I moved, like a dog. The 
clerk sat crouched up on one of the tombstones, shivering, and moaning 
to himself. The one moment in which I looked at them was enough to 
show me that they were both helpless. 

Hardly knowing what I did, acting desperately on the first impulse 
that occurred to me, I seized the servant and pushed him against the 
veftiy wall. “Stoop! ” I said, “and hold by the stones. I am going to climb 
over you to the roof — I am going to break the skylight, and give him 
some air!” 

The man trembled from head to foot, but he held firm. I got on his 
back, with m\' cudgel in my mouth, seized the parapet wdth both hands; 
and was instantly on the roof. In the frantic hurry and agitation of the 
moment, it never struck me that I might let out the flame instead of let- 
ting in the air. I struck at the skylight, and battered in the cracked, loos- 
ened glass at a blow. The fire leaped out like a wild beast from its lair. If 
the wind had not chanced, in the position I occupied, to set it away from 
me, my exertions might have ended then and there. I crouched on the 
roof, as the smoke poured out above me wdth the flame. The gleams and 
flashes of the light showed me the servant s face staring up vacantly 
under the wall , the clerk risen to his feet on the tombstone, wringing his 
hands in despair; and the scanty population of the village, haggard men 
and terrified women, clustered beyond in the churchyard — all appearing 
and disappearing, in the red of the dreadful glare, in the black of the 
choking smoke. And the man beneath my feet! — the man, suffocating, 
burning, dying so near us all, so utterly beyond our reach! 

The thought half maddened me. 1 lowered myself from the roof by my 
hands, and dropped to the ground. 

“The key of the church' ” I shouted to the clerk. “We must try it that 
way — we may save him yet if we can burst open the inner door. 

“No, no, no!” cried the old man. “No hope! the church key and the 
vestry key are on the same ring — ^both inside there! Oh, sir, he's past 
saving — ^he’s dust and ashes by this time!” 
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‘They'll see the lire from the town/' said a voice from among the men 
behind me. “There's a ingine in the town. They'll save the church.” 

I called to that man — he had his wits about him — I called to him to 
come and speak to me. It would be a quarter of an hour at least before 
the town engine could reach us. The horror of remaining inactive all that 
time was more than I could face. In defiance of my own reason I per- 
suaded myself that the doomed and lost wretch in the vestry might still be 
lying senseless on the floor, might not be dead yet. If we broke open the 
door, might we save him ? I knew the strength of the heavy lock — I knew 
the thickness of the nailed oak — I knew the hopelessness of assailing the 
one and the other by ordinary means. But surely there were beams still 
left in the dismantled cottages near the church? What if we got one, and 
used it as a battering-ram against the door? 

The thought leaped tlirough me, like the fire leaping out of the shat- 
tered skylight. I appealed to the man who had spoken fust of the fire- 
engine in the town. “Have you got your pickaxes handy?” Yes; they had. 
“And a hatchet, and a saw, and a bit of rope?” Yes! yes* yes! I ran down 
among the villagers, with the lantern in my hand. “Five shillings apiece to 
every man who helps me!” They started into life at the words. That 
ravenous second hunger of poverty — the hunger for money — roiKsed 
them into tumult and activity in a moment. “Two of you for more lan- 
terns if you have them! Two of you for the pickaxes and the tools! The 
rest after me to find the beam!” They cheered — with shrill starveling 
voices they cheered. The women and the children fled back on either 
side. We rushed in a body down the churchyard path to the first empty 
cottage. Not a man was left behind but the clerk — the poor old clerk 
standing on the flat tombstone sobbing and wailing over the church. The 
servant was still at my heels, his white, helpless, panic-stricken face w^as 
close over my shoulder as we pushed into the cottage. There were rafters 
from the torn-down floor above, l3dng loose on the ground — but they 
were too light. A beam ran across over our heads, but not out of reach 
of our arms and our pickaxes — a beam fast at each end in the ruined 
wall, with ceiling and flooring all ripped away, and a great gap in the roof 
above, open to the sky. We attacked the beam at both ends at once. God! 
how it held — how the brick and mortar of the wall resisted us! We struck, 
and tugged, and tore. The beam gave at one end — it came down with a 
lump of brickwork after it. There was a scream from the w^omen all 
huddled in the doorway to look at us — a shout from the men — two of 
them down, but not hurt. Another tug all together — and the beam was 
loose at both en Is. We raised it, and gave the word to clear the doorway. 
Now for the work! now for the rush at the door! There is the fire stream- 
ing into the sky, streaming brighter than ever to light us! Steady, along 
the churchyard path — steady with the beam, for a rush at the door. One, 
two, three — ^and off. Out rings the cheering again, irrepressibly. We have 
shaken it already; the hinges must give, if the lock won’t. Another run 
with the beam! One, two, three — and olEf. It's loose! the stealthy fire 
darts at us through the crevice all round it. Another, and a last rush! 
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The door falls in with a crash. A great hush of awe, a stillness of breath- 
less expectation, possesses every living soul of us. We look for the body. 
Ihe scorching heat on our faces drives us back: we see nothing — above, 
below, all through the room, we see nothing but a sheet of living fire. 

“Where is he*'*” whispered the servant, staring vacantly at the flames. 

“He’s dust and ashes,” said the clerk. “And the books are dust and 
ashes — and oh, sirs! the church will be dust and ashes soon.” 

Those were the only two w^ho spoke. When they were silent again, 
nothing stirred in the stillness but the bubble and crackle of the flames. 

Hark! 

A harsh, rattling sound in the distance — then the hollow beat of 
horses’ hoofs at full gallop — then the low roar, the all-predominant tu- 
mult of hundreds of human voices clamouring and shouting together. 
The engine at last’ 

The people about me all turned from the fire, and ran eagerly to the 
brow of the hill. The old clerk tried to go with the rest, but his strength 
was exhausted. I saw him holding by one of the tombstones “Save the 
church!” he cried out faintly, as if the firemen could hear him already. 
“Save the church' ” 

Tt*r only man w'ho never moved was the servant. There he stood, his 
eyes still tastened on the flames in a changeless, vacant stare. I spoke to 
him, I shook him by the arm. He \vas pa^t rousing. He only whispered 
once more, “Where is he?” 

In ten minutes the engine w'as in position, the well at the back of the 
church \\r^ feeding it; and the hose was carried to the doorway of the 
vestry. If help had been \vanted from me, 1 could not have afforded it 
now. M}' energy of will was gone —my strength was exhausted — the tur- 
moil of my thoughts was fearfully and sutldcnly stilled, now I knew' that 
he was dead. 1 stood useless and helpless — looking, looking, looking into 
the binning room. 

I saw^ the fire slowly conquered The brightness of the glare faded — the 
steam rose in while clouds, and the smouldering heaps of ember showed 
red and black through it on the floor. There was a pause — then, an ad- 
vance all together of the fiiemen and the police, w’hich blocked up the 
doorway — then, a consultation in low voices — and then, two men were 
detached from the rest, and sent out of the churchyard through the 
crowd. The crow’d drew back on either side, in dead silence, to let them 
pass. 

After a while, a great shudder ran through the people, and the living 
lane widened slowly. The men came back along it, >vith a door from one 
of the empty houses. They carried it to the vestry and went in The police 
closed again round the doorway, and men stole out from among the 
crowd by twos and threes, and stood behind them, to be the first to see. 
Others waited near, to be the first to hear. Women and children were 
among these last. 

The tidings from, the vestry began to flow out among the crowd — 
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they dropped slowly from mouth to mouth, till they reached the place 
where I was standing. I heard the questions and answers repeated again 
and again, in low, eager tones, all round me. 

“Have they found him?” “Yes.” — “Where?” “Against t,he door; on 
his face.” — “Which door?” “The door that goes into the church. His 
head was against it; he was down on his face.” — “Is his face burned?” 
“Yes, it is.” “No; scorched, not burned; he lay on his face, I tell you.” 
—“Who was he? A lord, they say.” “No, not a lord. Sir Something; 
Sir means Knight.” “And Baronight too.” “No.” “Yes, it does.” — “What 
did he want in there?” “No good, you may depend on it.” — “Did he do it 
on purpose?” — “Burn himself on purpose?” — “I don’t mean himself; I 
mean the vestry.” — “Is he dreadful to look at?” “Dreadful!” — “Not 
about the face, though?” “No, no; not so much about the face.” — “Don’t 
anybody know him?” “There’s a man says he does.”— “Who?” “A ser- 
vant, they say. But he’s struck stupid-like, and the police don’t believe 
him.” — “Don’t anybody else know who he is?” “Hush !” 

The loud, clear voice of a man in authority silenced the low hum of 
talking all round me in an instant. 

“ Where is the gentleman who tried to save him?” said the voice. 

“Here, sir — here he is!” Dozens of eager faces pressed about me — 
dozens of eager arms parted the crowd. The man in authority came up 
to me with a lantern in his hand. 

“This way, sir, if you please,” he said quietly. 

I was unable to speak to him ; I was unable to resist him, when he took 
my arm. I tried to say that I had never seen the dead man, in his lifetime 
— ^that there was no hof)e of identifying him by means of a stranger like 
me. But the words failed on my lips, I was faint and silent and helpless. 

“Do you know him, sir?” 

I was standing inside a circle of men. Three of them opposite to me, 
were holding lanterns low down to the ground. Their eyes, and the eyes of 
all the rest, were fixed silently and expectantly on my face. I knew what 
was at my feet — I knew why they were holding the lanterns so low to 
the ground. 

“Can you identify him, sir?” 

My eyes dropped slowly. At first, I saw nothing under them but a 
coarse canvas cloth. The dripping of the rain on it was audible in the 
dreadful silence. I looked up along the cloth; and there at the end, stark 
and grim and black, in the yellow light — there, was his dead face. 

So, for the first and last time, I saw him. So the Visitation of God ruled 
it that he and I should meet. 


XI 

The inquest was hurried for certain local reasons which weighed with 
the coroner and the town authorities. It was held on the afternoon of the 
next day. I was, necessarily, one among the witnesses summoned to as- 
sist the objects' of the investigation. 
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My first proceeding, in the morning, was to go to the post-office, and 
inquire for the letter which I expected from Marian. No change of cir- 
cumstances, however extraordinary, could affect the one great anxiety 
which weighed on my mind while I was away from London. The morn- 
ing^s letter, which was the only assurance I could receive that no mis- 
fortune had happened in my absence, was still the absorbing interest 
with which my day began. 

To my relief, the letter from Marian was at the office waiting for me. 

Nothing had happened — they were both as safe and as well as whea 
I had left them. Laura sent her love, and begged that I would let her 
know of my return a day beforehand. Her sister added, in explanation, 
of this message, that she had saved ^‘nearly a sovereign” out of her own 
private purse, and that she had claimed the privilege of ordering the 
dinner and giving the dinner which was to celebrate the day of my return. 
I read these little domestic confidences, in the bright morning, with the 
terrible recollection of what had happened the evening before vivid in 
my memory. The necessity of sparing Laura any sudden knowledge of 
the truth was the first consideration which the letter suggested to me. I 
wrote at once to Marian, to tell her what I have told in these pages, pre- 
senting the tidings as gradually and gently as I could, and w^aming her 
P' t L" let any such thing as a newspaper fall in Laura’s w’ay while I was 
absent. In the case of any other woman, less courageous and less reliable, 
I might have hesitated before I ventured on unreservedly disclosing the 
w^hole truth. But I owTd it to Marian to be faithful to my past experience 
of her, and to trust her as T trusted myself 

My letter was necessarily a long one. It occupied me until the time 
came for proceeding to the Inquest. 

The objects of the legal inquiry were necessarily beset by peculiar com- 
plications and difficulties. Besides the investigation into the manner in 
which the deceased had met his death, there were serious questions to be 
settled relating to the cause of the fire, to the abstraction of the keys, and 
to the presence of a stranger in the vestry at the time w’hen the flames 
broke out Even the identification of the dead man had not yet been ac- 
complished. The helpless condition of the servant had made the police 
distrustful of his asserted recognition of his master. They had sent to 
Knowdesbury overnight to secure the attendance of witnesses w’ho were 
well acquainted with the pers'^nal appearance of Sir Percival Clyde, and 
they had communicated, the first thing in the morning, with Blackwater 
Park. These precautions enabled the coroner and jury to settle the que*^- 
tion of identity, and to confirm the correctness of the serv’ant's assertion; 
the evidence offered by competent witnesses, and by the discovery of cer- 
tain facts, being subsequently strengthened by an examination of the 
dead man’s watch. The crest and the name of Sir Percival Clyde were en- 
graved inside it. 

The next inquiries related to the fire. 

The servant and I, and the boy who had heard the light struck in the 
vestr3^ were the first witnesses called. The boy gave his evidence clearly 
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enough ; but the servant's mind had not yet recovered the shock inflicted 
on it — he was plainly incapable of assisting the objects of the inquiry, 
and he was desired to stand down. 

To my own relief, my examination was not a long one. I had not 
known the deceased ; I had never seen him ; I was not aware of his pres- 
ence at Old Welmingham ; and I had not been in the vestry at the find- 
ing of the body. All I could prove was that I had stopped at the clerk ^s 
cottage to ask my way; that 1 had heard from him of the loss of the keys: 
that I had accompanied him to the church to render what help I could ; 
that I had seen the fire; that I had heard some person unknown, inside 
the vestry, trying vainly to unlock the door; and that I had done what 
I could, from motives of humanity, to save the man. Other witnesses, 
who had been acquainted with the deceased, were asked if they could 
explain the mysteiy of his presumed abstraction of the keys, and his 
presence in the burning room. But the coroner seemed to take it for 
granted, naturally enough, that I, as a total stranger in the neighbour- 
hood, and a total stranger to Sir Percival Clyde, could not be in a posi- 
tion to offer any evidence on these two points. 

The course that I was myself bound to take, when my formal examin- 
ation had closed, seemed clear to me. I did not feel called on to volunteer 
any statement of my own private convictions; in the first place, because 
my doing so could serve no practical purpose, now^ that all proof in sup- 
port of any surmises of mine was burned with the burnt registei ; in the 
second place, because I could not have intelligibly stated my opinion — 
my unsupported opinion — without disclosing the whole story of the con- 
spiracy, and producing beyond a doubt the same unsatisfactory effect on 
the minds of the coroner and the jury which I had already produced on 
the mind of Mr. Kyrle. 

In these pages, howwer, and after the time that has now elapsed, no 
such cautions and restraints as are here described need fetter the free ex- 
pression of my opinion. I will state briefly, before my pen occupies itself 
with other events, how my own convictions lead me to account for the ab- 
straction of the keys, for the outbreak of the fire, and for the death of the 
man. 

The news of my being free on bail drove Sir Percival, as I believe, to 
his last resources. The attempted attack on the road was one of those 
resources; and the suppression of all practical proof of his crime, by des- 
troying the page of the register on which the forgery had been committed, 
was the other, and the surest of the two. If I could produce no extract 
from the original book, to compare with the certified copy at Knowles- 
bury, I could produce no positive evidence, and could threaten him with 
no fatal exposure. All that was necessary to the attainment of his end 
was, that he should get into the vestry unperceived, that he should tear 
out the page in the register, and that he should leave the vestry again 
as privately as he had entered it. 

On this supposition, it is easy to understand why he waited until night- 
fall before he made the attempt, and why he took advantage of the 
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clerk’s absence to possess himself of the keys. Necessity would oblige 
him to strike a light to find his way to the right register; and common 
caution would suggest his locking the door on the inside in case of in- 
trusion on the part of any inquisitive stranger, or on my part, if I hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood at the time. 

I cannot believe that it was any part of his intention to make the 
destruction of the register appear to be the result of accident, by purpose- 
ly setting the vestry on fire. The bare chance that prompt assistance 
might arrive, and that the books might, by the remotest possibility, be 
saved, would have been enough, on a moment’s consideration, to dismiss 
any idea of this sort from his mind. Remembering the quantity of com- 
bustible objects in the vestry — the straw, the papers, the packing-cases, 
the dry wood, the old worm-eaten presses — all the probabilities, in my 
estimation, point to the fire as the result of an accident with his matches 
or his light. 

His first impulse, under these circumstances, was doubtless to try to 
extinguish the flames — and, failing in that, his second impulse (ignorant 
as he was of the state of the lock) had been to attempt to escapee by the 
door which had given him entrance. When I had called to him, the flames 
must have reached across the door leading into the church, on either side 
of wh^'h the presses extended, and close to which the other combustible 
objects were placed. In all probability, the smoke and flame (confined as 
they were to the room) had been too much for him, when he tried to 
escape by the inner door. He must have dropped in his death-swoon — ^he 
must have sunk in the place where he was found — just as I got on the 
roof to break the skylight-window. Even if we had been able, afterwards, 
to get into the church, and to burst open the door from that side, the de- 
lay must have been fatal. He would have been past saving, long past 
saving, by that time. We should only have given the flames free ingress 
into the church; the church, which was now preserved, but which, in that 
event, would have shared the fate of the vestry. There is no doubt in my 
mind — there can be no doubt in the mind of any one — that he was a 
dead man before ever we got to the empty cottage, and worked with 
might and main to tear down the beam. 

This is the nearest approach that any theory of mine can make tow- 
ards accounting for a result >>hich was visible matter of fact. As I have 
described them, so events passed to us outside. As I have related it, so 
his body was found. 

The inquest w^as adjourned over one day: no explanation that the eye 
of the law could recognise having been discovered, thus far, to account 
for the mysterious circumstance.s of the case. 

It was arranged that more witnesses should be summoned, and that the 
London solicitor of the decea.sed should be invited to attend A medical 
man was also charged with the duty of reporting on the mental condi- 
tion of the servant, which appeared at present to debar him from giving 
any evidence of the least importance. He could only declare, in a dazed 
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way, that he had been ordered, on the night of the fire, to wait in the 
lane, and that he knew nothing else, except that the deceased was certain- 
ly his master. 

My own impression was, that he had been first used (\<^ithout any 
guilty knowledge on his own part) to ascertain the fact of the clerk’s 
absence from home on the previous day; and that he had been afterwards 
ordered to wait near the church (but out of sight of the vestry) to assist 
his master, in the event of my escaping the attack on the road, and of a 
collision occurring between Sir Percival and myself. It is necessary to 
add, that the man’s own testimony was never obtained to confirm this 
view. The medical report of him declared that what little mental faculty 
he possessed was seriously shaken; nothing satisfactory was extracted 
from him at the adjourned Inquest; and, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, he may never have recovered to this day. 

I returned to the hotel at Welmingham so jaded in body and mind, so 
weakened and depressed by all that I had gone through, as to be quite 
unfit to endure the local gossip about the Inquest, and to answer the 
trivial questions that the talkers addressed to me in the coffee-room. I 
withdrew from my scanty dinner to my cheap garret-chamber, to secure 
myself a little quiet, and to think, undisturbed, of Laura and Marian. 

If I had been a richer man I would have gone back to London, and 
would have comforted myself with a sight of the two dear faces again 
that night. But I was bound to appear, if called on, at the adjourned In- 
quest, and doubly bound to answer my bail before the magistrate at 
Knowlesbury. Our slender resources had suffered already, and the doubt- 
ful future — more doubtful than ever now — made me dread decreasing 
our means unnecessarily, by allowing myself an indulgence, even at the 
small cost of a double railway journey in the carriages of the second class. 

The next day — the day immediately following the Inquest — was left 
at my own disposal. I began the morning by again applying at the post- 
office for my regular report from Marian. It was waiting for me, as be- 
fore, and it was written throughout in good spirits. I read the letter 
thankfully; and then set forth, with my mind at ease for the day, to go to 
Old Welmingham, and to view the scene of the fire by the morning light. 

What changes met me when I got there! 

Through all the ways of our unintelligible world, the trivial and the 
terrible walk hand in hand together. The irony of circumstances holds no 
mortal catastrophe in respect. When I reached the church the trampled 
condition of the burial-ground was the only serious trace left to tell of the 
fire and the death. A rough hoarding of boards had been knocked up be- 
fore the vestry doorway. Rude caricatures were scrawled on it already, 
and the village children were fighting and shouting for the possession of 
the best peephole to see through. On the spot where I had heard the cry 
for help from the burning room, on the spot where the panic-stricken 
servant had dropped on his knees, a fussy flock of poultry was now 
scrambling for, the first choice of worms after the rain — and on the 
ground at my feet, where the door and its dreadful burden had been laid. 
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a workman’s dinner was waiting for him, tied up in a yellow basin, and 
his faithful cur in charge was yelping at me for coming near the food. The 
old clerk, looking idly at the slow commencement of the repairs, had only 
one interest that he could talk about now — the interest of escaping all 
blame, for his own part, on account of the accident that had happened. 
One of the village women, whose white, wild face I remembered, the pic- 
ture of terror, when we pulled down the beam, was giggling with another 
woman, the picture of inanity, over an old washing-tub. There is noth- 
ing serious in mortality! Solomon in all his glory was Solomon with the 
elements of the contemptible lurking in every fold of his robes and in 
every corner of his palace. 

As I left the place, my thoughts turned, not for the first time, to the 
complete overthrow that all present hope of establishing Laura’s identity 
had now suffered through Sir Percival’s death. He was gone — and, with 
him, the chance was gone which had been the ope object of all my la- 
bours and all my hopes. 

Could I look at my failures from no truer point of view than this? 
Suppose he had lived — would that change of circumstance have al- 
tered the result? Could I have made my discovery a marketable com- 
modity, even for Laura’s sake, after I had found out that robbery of the 
rif^hu )f others was the essence of Sir Percival’s crime? Could I have 
offered the price of my silence for his confession of the conspiracy, when 
the effect of that silence must have been to keep the right heir from the 
estates, and the right owner from the name? Impossible! If Sir Percival 
had lived, the discovery, from which (in my ignorance of the true nature 
of the Secret; I had hoped so much, could not have been mine to sup- 
press, or to make public, as I thought best, for the vindication of Laura s 
rights. In common honesty and common honour I must have gone at 
once to the stranger whose birthright had been usurped — I must have 
renounced the victory at the moment when it w’as mine, by placing my 
discovery unreservedly in that stranger s hands — and I must have faced 
afresh all the difficulties which stood between me and the one o’oject of 
my life, exactly as I was resolv^ed, in my heart of hearts, to face them 

now! j r T 

I returned to Welrningham with my mind composed, feeling more sure 

of myself and my resolution than 1 had felt yet. , . , 

On my way to the hotel, I passed the end of the square in which Mrs. 
Catherick lived. Should 1 go back to the house, and make another at- 
tempt to see her? No. That news of Sir Percival’s death, which was the 
last news she ever expected to hear, must have reached her, hours since. 
All the proceedings at the Inquest had been reported in the local paper 
that morning: there was nothing I could tell her which she did not know 
already. My interest in making her speak had slacked. I remembered 
the furtive hatred in her face when she said, “There iS no'\s of Sir Per- 
cival that I don’t expect—except the news of his deatn. 1 remembered 
the stealthy interest in her eyes when they settled on me at parting alter 
she had spoken those words. Some instinct, deep in my heart, wnicn 1 
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felt to be a true one, made the prospect of again entering her presence 
repulsive to me — I turned away from the square, and went straight back 
to the hotel. 

Some hours later, while I was resting in the coffee-room, a letter was 
placed in my hands by the waiter. It was addressed to me, by name; and 
I found on inquiry, that it had been left at the bar by a woman, just as 
it was near dusk, and just before the gas was lighted. She had said noth- 
ing; and she had gone away again before there was time to speak to her, 
or even to notice who she was. 

I opened the letter. It was neither dated nor signed, and the hand- 
writing was palpably disguised. Before I had read the first sentence, 
however, I knew who my correspondent was. Mrs. Calherick. 

The letter ran as follows — I copy it exactly, word for word: 

The Story continued by Mrs. Catiierick. 

Sir, — You have not come back, as you said you would. No matter; I 
know the news, and 1 write to tell you so. Did you see anything particu- 
lar in my face when you left me? I was wondering, in my own mind, 
whether the day of his downfall had come at last, and whether you were 
the chosen instrument for working it. You were — and you have worked 
it. 

You were weak enough, as I have heard, to try and save his life. If 
you had succeeded, I should have looked upon you as my enemy. Now 
you have failed, I hold you as my friend. Your inquiries frightened him 
into the vestry by night, your inquiries, without your privity and against 
your will, have served the hatred and wreaked the vengeance of three- 
and-twenty years. Thank you, sir, in spite of yourself. 

I owe something to the man who has done this. How can I pay my 
debt? If I was a young woman still, I might say, “Come! put your arm 
round my waist, and kiss me, if you like.’’ I should have been fond 
enough of you, even to go that length, and you would have accepted my 
invitation — you would, sir, twenty years ago! But I am an old woman 
now. Well! I can satisfy your curiosity, and pay my debt in that way. 
You had a great curiosity, to know certain private affairs of mine, when 
you came to see me — private affairs which all your sharpness could not 
look into without my help — private affairs which you have not discov- 
ered, even now. You shall discover them, your curiosity shall be satis- 
fied. I will take any trouble to please you, my estimable young friend! 

You were a litde boy, I suppose, in the year twenty-seven? I was a 
handsome young woman, at that time, living at Old Welmingham. I had 
a contemptible fool for a husband, I had also the honour of being ac- 
quainted (never mind how) with a certain gentleman (never mind 
whom). I shall not call him by his name. Why should I? It was not his 
own. He never had a name: you know that, by this time, as well as I do. 

It will be more to the purpose to tell you how he worked himself 
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into my good graces. I was born with the tastes of a lady; and he grati- 
fied them. In other words, he admired me, and he made me presents. No 
woman can resist admiration and presents — especially presents, provided 
they happen to be just the things she wants. He was sharp enough to 
know that — most men are. Naturally, he wanted something in return — 
all men do. And what do you think was the something^ The merest trifle. 
Nothing but the key of the vestry, and the key of the press inside it, when 
my husband^s back was turned. Of course he lied when I asked him why 
he wished me to get him the keys in that private way. He might have 
saved himself the trouble — I didn’t believe him. But I liked my presents, 
and I wanted more. So I got him the keys, without my husband’s know- 
ledge, and I w^atched him, without his own knowledge. Once, twice, four 
times, I watched him — and the fourth time I found him out. 

I was never over-scrupulous where other people’s affairs were con- 
cerned ; and I was not over-scrupulous about his adding one to the mar- 
riages in the register, on his own account. 

Of course 1 knew it was wrong, but it did no harm to me — which was 
one good reason for not making a fuss about it. And I had not got a gold 
watch and chain — which was another, still better. And he had promised 
me one from London, only the day before — which was a third, best of all. 
If T b id known what the law considered the crime to be, and how the law 
punished it, T should have taken propei care of myself, and have exposed 
him then and there. But I knew nothing— and I longed for the gold 
watch. All the conditions I insisted on were that he should take me into 
his confidence and tell me everything I was as curious about his affairs 
then, as }ou are about mine now. He granted my conditions — why, you 

will see presently. .«• i 

This, pul in short, is what 1 heard from him. He did not willingly tell 
me all that I tell you here. 1 drew some of it from him by persuasion and 
some of It by questions. I was determined to have all the truth — and I 
believe I got it. 

He knew no more than any one else of what the state of thiniis really 
was between his father and mother, till after his mother s deaiii. Then, 
his father confessed it, and promised to do what he could for his son He 
died having done nothing— not having even made a will. The son (who 
can blame him.'*) wisely provided for himself. He came to England at 
once, and took possession of ihe property. There was no one to suspect 
him and no one to .say him nay. His father and mother had always lived 
as man and wife— none of the few people who were acquainted with 
them ever supposed them to be anything else. The right person to claim 
the property (if the truth had been known) was a distant relation w^ho 
had no idea of ever getting it, and who was away at sea when his father 
died He had no difficulty, so far— he took possession, as a matter of 
course. But he could not borrow money on the property as a matter ot 
course. There were two things wanted of him before he could do tms. 
One was a certificate of his birth, and the other was a certificate of his 
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parents’ marriage. The certificate of his birth was easily got — ^he was bom 
abroad, and the certificate was there in due form. The other matter was 
a difficulty — and that difficulty brought him to Old Welmingham. 

But for one consideration, he might have gone to Knowlesbury in- 
stead. 

His mother had been living there just before she met with his father — 
living under her maiden name; the truth being that she was really a 
married woman; married in Ireland, where her husband had ill-used her 
and had afterwards gone off with some other person. I give you this fact 
on good authority: Sir Felix mentioned it to his son, as the reason why 
he had not married. You may wonder why the son, knowing that his 
parents had met each other at Knowlesbury, did not play his first tricks 
with the register of that church, where it might have been fairly pre- 
sumed his father and mother were married. The reason was, that the 
clergyman who did duty at Knowlesbury church, in the yeai eighteen 
hundred and three (when, according to his birth-certificate, his father 
and mother ought to have been married) was alive still when he took 
possession of the property in the New Year of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven. This awkward circumstance forced him to extend his in- 
quiries to our neighbourhood. There, no such danger existed; the former 
clergyman at our church having been dead for some years. 

Old Welmingham suited his purpose as well as Knowlesbury. His fath- 
er had removed his mother from Knowlesbury, and had lived with her at 
a cottage on the river, a little distance from our village. People who had 
known his solitary ways when he was single, did not wonder at his soli- 
tary ways when he was supposed to be married. If he had not been a 
hideous creature to look at, his retired life with the lady might have 
raised suspicions; but, as things were, his hiding his ugliness and his 
deformity in the strictest privacy surprised nobody. He lived in our 
neighbourhood till he came in possession of the Park. After three or four 
and twenty years had passed, who was to say (the clergyman being 
dead) that his marriage had not been as private as the rest of his life, 
and that it had not taken place at Old Welmingham Church? 

So, as I told you, the son found our neighbourhood the surest place he 
could choose, to set things right secretly in his own interests. It may sur- 
prise you to hear that what he really did to the marriage-register was 
done on the spur of the moment — done on second thoughts. 

His first notion was only to tear the leaf out (in the right year and 
month), to destrov it privately, to go back to London, and to tell the 
lawyers to get him the necessary certificate of his father’s marriage, in- 
nocently referring them, of course, to the date on the leaf that was gone. 
Nobody could say his father and mother had not been married after that 
— and whether, under the circumstances, they would stretch a point or 
not about lending him the money (he thought they would), he had his 
answer ready, at all events, if a question was ever raised about his right 
to the name and the estate. 

But when he came to look privately at the register for himself, he 
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found at the bottom of one of the pages for the year eighteen hundred 
and three, a blank space left, seemingly through there being no room to 
make a long entry there, which was made instead at the top of the next 
page. The sight of this chance altered all his plans. It was an opportunity 
he had never hoped for, or thought of — and he took it, you know how. 
The blank space, to have exactly tallied with his birth-certificate, ought 
to have occurred in the July part of the register. It occurred in the Sep- 
tember part instead. However, in this case, if suspicious questions were 
asked, the answer was not hard to find. He had only to describe himself 
as a seven-months’ child. 

I was fool enough, when he told me his story, to feel some interest 
and some pity for him — which was just what he calculated on, as you will 
see. I thought him hardly used. It was not his fault that his father and 
mother were not married , and it was not his father’s and mother’s fault 
either. A more scrupulous woman than I was — a woman who had not 
set her heart on a gold watch and chain — would have found some ex- 
cuses for him At all events, I held my tongue, and helped to screen what 
he was about. 

He was some time getting the ink the right colour (mixing it over and 
over again in pots and bottles of mine), and some time, afterwards, in 
pne Lining the handwriting But he succeeded in the end — and made an 
honest wonvm of his mother, after she was dead in her grave! So far, I 
don’t deny that he behaved honourably enough to myself. He gave me 
my watch and chain, and spared no expense m buying them; both were 
of superior workmanship, and very expensive. I have got them still — 
the watch goes beautifully 

You said, the other day, that Mrs Clements had told you everything 
she knew In that case, there i^^ no need for me to write about the trum- 
pery scandal by which 1 was the sufferer — the innocent sufferer, I posi- 
tively assert. You must know a-, well as I do what the notion was which 
my husband took into his head, hen he found me and my fine-gentle- 
man acquaintance meeting each other privately, and talking s<^c'ets to- 
gether. But what you don’t know is how it ended between that same 
gentleman and myself. You shall read, and see how he behaved to me. 

The first words I said to him, when 1 saw the turn things had taken, 
were, ‘‘Do me justice — clear my character of a stain on it w^hich you 
knowr I don't deserve. I don't want you to make a clean breast of it to 
my husband — only tell him, on your word of honour as a gentleman, that 
he is wrong, and that I am not to blame in the w^ay he thinks I am Do me 
that justice, at least, after all I have done for you.” He flatly refused, 
in so many words. He tc^ld me, plainly, that it w'as his interest to let my 
husband and all my neighbours believe the falsehood — because, as long 
as they did so, they were quite certain never to suspect the ti nth I had a 
spirit of my own; and 1 told him they should know tl truth from my 
lips. His reply was short, and to the point. If I spoke, f was a lost wo- 
man, as certainly as he was a lost man. 

Yes* it had come to that. He had deceived me about the risk I ran in 
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helping him. He had practised on my ignorance; he had tempted me with 
his gifts; he had interested me with his story — and the result of it was 
that he made me his accomplice. He owned this coolly; and he ended by 
telling me, for the first time, what the frightful punishment feally was 
for his offense, and for any one who helped him to commit it. In those 
days the law was not so tender-hearted as I hear it is now. Murderers 
were not the only people liable to be hanged ; and women convicts were 
not treated like ladies in undeserved distress. I confess he frightened me — 
the mean impostor! the cowardly blackguard! Do you understand, now, 
how I hated him ? Do you understand why I am taking all this trouble — 
thankfully taking it — to gratify the curiosity of the meritorious young 
gentleman who hunted him down? 

Well, to go on. He was hardly fool enough to drive me to downright 
desperation. I was not the sort of woman whom it was quite safe to hunt 
into a corner — he knew that, and wisely quieted me with proi)osaJs for 
the future. 

I deserved some reward (he was kind enough to say) for the service I 
had done him, and some compensation (he was so obliging as to add) 
for what I had suffered. He was quite willing — generous scoundrel! — to 
make me a handsome yearly allowance, payable quarterly, on two condi- 
tions. First, I was to hold my tongue — in my own interests as well as in 
his. Secondly, I was not to stir away from Welmingham, without first 
letting him know, and waiting till I had obtained his permission. In my 
own neighbourhood, no virtuous female friends would tempt me into 
dangerous gossiping at the tea-table. In my own neighbourhood, he 
would always know where to find me. A hard condition, that second one 
— ^but I accepted it. 

What else was I to do? I was left helpless, with the prospect of a com- 
ing encumbrance in the shape of a child. What else was I to do? Cast 
myself on the mercy of my runaway idiot of a husband, who had raised 
the scandal against me? I would have died first. Besides, the allowance 
was a handsome one. I had a better income, a better house over my head, 
better carpets on my floors, than half the women who turned up the 
whites of their eyes at the sight of me. The dress of Virtue, in our parts, 
was cotton print. I had silk. 

So I accepted the conditions he offered me, and made the best of them, 
and fought my battle with my respectable neighbours on their own 
ground, and won it in course of time — as you saw yourself. How I kept 
his Secret (and mine) through all the years that have passed from that 
time to this; and whether my late daughter, Anne, ever really crept into 
my confidence, and got the keeping of the Secret too — are questions, I 
daresay, to which you are curious to find an answer. Well! my gratitude 
refuses you nothing. I will turn to a fresh page, and give you the answei 
immediately. But you must excuse one thing — you must excuse my be- 
ginning, Mr. Hartright, with an expression of surprise at the interest 
which you appeg.r to have felt in my late daughter. It is quite unac- 
countable to me. If that interest makes you anxious for any particulars 
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of her early life, I must refer you to Mrs. Clements, who knows more of 
the subject than I do. Pray understand that I do not profess to have been 
at all over- fond of my late daughter. She was a worry to me from first to 
last, with the additional disadvantage of being always weak in the head. 
You like candour, and I hope this satisfies you. 

There is no need to trouble you with many personal particulars re- 
lating to those past times. It will be enough to say that I observed the 
terms of the bargain on my side, and that I enjoyed my comfortable in* 
come, in return, paid quarterly. 

Now and then I got away, and changed the scene for a short time; 
always asking leave of my lord and master first, and generally getting 
it. He was not, as I have already told you, fool enough to drive me too 
hard; and he could reasonably rely on my holding my tongue, for my 
owm sake, if not for his. One of my longest trips away from home vras the 
trip I took to Limmeridge, to nurse a half-sister there, who was dying. 
She w’as reported to have saved money, and T thought it as well (in case 
any accident happened to stop my allowance) to look after my own in- 
terests in that direction. As things turned out, however, my pains were 
all thrown away, and I got nothing, because nothing was to be had. 

I had taken Anne to the north with me, having my whims and fancies, 
oc".*si ,:.ally, about my child, and getting, at such times, jealous of Mrs. 
Clements's ii fluence over her. I never liked Mrs Clements. She was a 
poor, empty-headed, spiritlc'as woman — w’hal you call a born drudge— 
and I was, now and then, not averse to plaguing her by taking Anne 
avNay. Not knowing what else to do wuth my girl, w'hile I was nursing in 
Cumberland, I put her to school at Limmeridge The lady of the manor, 
Mrb I'airlie (vi remarkably plain-lcKiking woman, w'ho had entrapped 
one of the handsomest men in England into marrying her), amused me 
wonderfully, by taking a violent fancy to my girl. The consequence was, 
she learned nothing at school, and was petted and spoiled at Limmeridge 
House .\mong other whims and fancies w’hich they taught her there, 
they put some nonsense into her head about always w’earing wh tc . Hat- 
ing wdute and liking colours myself, I determined to take the nonsense 
out of her head as soon as we got home again. 

Strange to say, my daughter resolutely re5i^ted me. When she had got 
a notion once fixed in her mind she w’as, like other half-wdtted people, as 
obstinate as a mule in keeping :t. We quarrelled finely, and Mrs. Clem- 
ents, not liking to see it. J suppose, offered to take Anne away to live in 
London with her I should have said Yes, if Mrs. Clements had not sided 
with my daughter about her dressing herself in w’hite. But, being deter- 
mined she should not dre^s heisclf in white, and disliking Mrs Clements 
more than ever for taking part against me, I said No, and meant No, and 
stuck to No. The consequence was, my daughter remained with me; and 
the consequence of that, in its turn, w'as the first seri. as quarrel that 
happened about the Secret. 

The circumstance took place long after the time I have just been writ- 
ing of. I had been settled for years in the new towm; and was steadily 
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living down my bad character, and slowly gaining ground among the 
respectable inhabitants. It helped me forward greatly towards this ob- 
ject to have my daughter with me. Her harmlessness and her fancy for 
dressing in white excited a certain amount of sympathy. I left' off oppos- 
ing her favourite whim, on that account, because some of the S3mipathy 
was sure, in course of time, to fall to my share. Some of it did fall. I date 
my getting a choice of the two best sittings to let in the church from that 
time; and I date the clergyman’s first bow from my getting the sittings. 

Well, being settled in this way, I received a letter one morning from 
that highly-born gentleman (now deceased), in answer to one of mine, 
warning him, according to agreement, of my wishing to leave the town 
for a little change of air and scene. 

The ruffianly side of him must have been uppermost, I suppose, when 
he got my letter — for he wrote back, refusing me in such abominably in- 
solent language, that I lost all command over myself; and abused him, 
in my daughter’s presence, as “a low impostor, whom I could ruin for 
life, if I chose to open my lips and let out his Secret.” I said no more 
about him than that ; being brought to my senses, as soon as those words 
had escaped me, by the sight of my daughter’s face, looking eagerly and 
curiously at mine. I instantly ordered her out of the room, until I had 
composed myself again. 

My sensations were not pleasant, I can tell you, when I came to re- 
flect on my own folly. Anne had been more than usually crazy and queer 
that year; and when I thought of the chance there might be of her re- 
peating my words in the town, and mentioning his name in connection 
with them, if inquisitive people got hold of her, I was finely terrified at 
the possible consequences. My worst fears for myself, my worst dread 
of what he might do, led me no further than this. I was quite unprepared 
for what really did happen, only the next day. 

On that next day, without any warning to me to expect him, he came 
to the house. 

His first words, and the tone in which he spoke them, surly as it was, 
showed me plainly enough that he had repented already of his insolent 
answer to my application, and that he had come, in a mighty bad temper, 
to try and set matters right again, before it was too late. Seeing my 
daughter in the room with me (I had been afraid to let her out of my 
sight, after what had happened the day before), he ordered her away. 
They neither of them liked each other; and he vented the ill-temper on 
hetf which he was afraid to show to me. 

‘‘Leave us,” he said, looking at her over his shoulder. She looked back 
over her shoulder, and waited, as if she didn’t care to go. “Do you hear?” 
he roared out; “leave the room.” “Speak to me civilly,” says she, getting 
red in the face. “Turn the idiot out,” says he, looking my way. She had 
alwa}^ had crazy notions of her own about her dignity; and the word 
“idiot” upset her in a moment. Before I could interfere, she stepped up 
to him in a fine, passion. “Beg my pardon directly,” says she, “or I’ll 
make it the worse for you. I’ll let out your Secret. I can ruin you for life. 
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if I choose to open my lips.” My own words! — repeated exactly from 
what I had said the day before — repeated in his presence, as if they had 
come from herself. He sat speechless, as white as the paper I am writing 
on, while I pushed her out of the room. When he recovered himself 

No! I am too respectable a woman to mention what he said when he 
recovered himself. My pen is the pen of a member of the rector ^s con- 
gregation, and a subscriber to the “Wednesday Lectures on Justification 
by Faith’’ — ^how can you expect me to employ it in writing bad language? 
Suppose, for yourself, the raging, swearing frenzy of the lowest ruffian 
in England; and let us get on together, as fast as may be, to the way in 
which it all ended. 

It ended, as you probably guess by this time, in his insisting on secur- 
ing his own safety by shutting her up. 

1 tried to set things right. I told him that she had merely repeated, like 
a parrot, the words she had heard me say, and that she knew no particu- 
lars whatever, because I had mentioned none. I explained that she had 
affected, out of crazy spite against him, to know what she really did not 
know; that she only wanted to threaten him and aggravate him foi 
speaking to her as he had just spoken; and that my unlucky wmrds gave 
her just the chance of doing mischief of which she was in search. I re- 
ferred him to other queer ways of hers, and to his own experience of the 
vagaries of half-witted people — it was all to no purpose — he would not 
believe me on my oath — he was absolutely certain I had betrayed the 
whole Secret. In short, he would hear of nothing but shutting her up. 

Under these circumstances, I did my duty as a mother. “No pauper 
Asylum,” I said, “I won’t have her put in a pauper Asylum. A Private 
Establishment, if you please. I have my feelings as a mother, and my 
character to preserve in the town, and I will submit to nothing but a 
Private Establishment, of the sort w^hich my genteel neighbours would 
choose for afflicted relatives of their own.” Those were my words. It is 
gratifying to me to reflect that 1 did my duty. Though never over-fond 
of my late daughter, I had a proper pride about her. No pauper stain — 
thanks to my firmness and resolution — ever rested on my child. 

Having carried my point (which 1 did the more easily, in conse- 
quence of the facilities offered by private Asylums), I could not refuse 
to admit that there were certain advantages gained by shutting her up. 
In the first place, she was taken excellent care of — being treated (as I 
took care to mention in the to\Nn) on the footing of a Lady. In the sec- 
ond place, she was kept away from Welmingham, where she might have 
set people suspecting and inquiring, by repeating my own incautious 
words. 

The only drawback of putting her under restraint was a very slight 
one. We merely turned her empty boast about knowing the Secret into 
a fixed delusion. Having first spoken in sheer crazy spitefulness against 
the man who had offended her, she was cunning enough ‘o see that she 
had seriously frightened him, and sharp enough afterwards to discover 
that he was concerned in .shutting her up. The consequence was she 
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flamed out into a perfect frenzy of passion against him, going to the 
Asylum; and the first words she said to the nurses, after they had quiet- 
ed her, were, that she was put in confinement for knowing his Secret, and 
that she meant to open her lips and ruin him, when the right time came. 

She may have said the same thing to you, when you thoughtlessly as- 
sisted her escape. She certainly said it (as I heard last summer) to the 
unfortunate woman who married our sweet-tempered, nameless gentle- 
man, lately deceased. If either you or that unlucky lady had questioned 
my daughter closely, and had insisted on her explaining what she really 
meant, you would have found her lose all her self-importance suddenly, 
and get vacant, and restless, and confused — ^you would have discovered 
that I am writing nothing here but the plain truth. She knew that there 
was a Secret — she knew who was connected with it — she knew who 
would suffer by its being known — but beyond that, whatever airs of im- 
portance she may have given herself, whatever crazy boasting she may 
have indulged in with strangers, she never to her dying day knew more. 

Have I satisfied your curiosity? I have taken pains enough to satisfy 
it at any rate. There is really nothing else I have to tell you about myself 
or my daughter. My worst responsibilities, so far as she was concerned, 
were all over when she was secured in the Asylum. I had a form of letter 
relating to the circumstances under which she was shut up, given me to 
write, in answer to one Miss Halcombe, who was curious in the matter, 
and who must have heard plenty of lies about me from a certain tongue 
well accustomed to the telling of the same. And I did what I could after- 
wards to trace my runaway daughter, and prevent her from doing mis- 
chief, by making inquiries, myself, in the neighbourhood where she was 
falsely reported to have been seen. But these, and other trifles like them, 
are of little or no interest to you after what you have heard already. 

So far, I have written in the friendliest possible spirit. But I cannot 
close this letter without adding a word here of serious remonstrance and 
reproof, addressed to yourself. 

In the course of your personal interview with me, you audaciously re- 
ferred to my late daughter’s parentage, on the father s side, as if that 
parentage w^as a matter of doubt. This was highly improper and very 
ungentlemanlike on your part! If yve see each other again, remember. 
If you please, that I will allow no liberties to be taken with my reputa- 
lion, and that the moral atmosphere of Welmingham (to use a favour- 
ite expression of my friend the rector’s) must not be tainted by loose con- 
(rersation of any ^'ind. If you allow yourself to doubt that my husband 
was Anne’s father, you personally insult me in the grossest manner. If 
you have felt, and if you still continue to feel, an unhallowed curiosity 
on this subject, I recommend you, in your own interests, to check it at 
once and for ever. On this side of the grave, Mr. Hartright, whatever 
may happen on the other, that curiosity will never be gratified. 

Perhaps, after what I have just said, you will see the necessity of writ- 
ing me an apology. Do so, and I will willingly receive it. I will, after- 
wards, if your wi^es point to a second interview with me, go a step fur- 
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ther, and receive you. My circumstances only enable me to invite you 
to tea — not that they are at all altered for the worse by what has hap- 
pened I have always lived, as 1 think 1 told you, well within my in- 
come; and 1 have saved enou^'h, in the last twenty years, to make me 
quite comfortable for the lest of my life. It is not my intention to leave 
Welmingham. T here are one or two little advantages which I have still to 
gain in the town. '1 he clergyman hows to me — as you saw. He is mar- 
ried, and his wife is not (juile so civil. I propose to join the Dorcas So- 
ciety , and 1 mean to make the clergyman’s wife bow to me next. 

If you favour me with your company, pray understand that the con- 
versation must be entirely on general subjects. Any attempted reference 
to this letter will be quite useless — T am determined not to acknowledge 
having written it The evidence ha'; been destroyed in the fire, I know; 
but I think it desirable to err on the side of caution, nevertheless. 

On this account, no names are mentioned here, nor is any signature at- 
tached to these lines* the handwriting is disguised throughout, and I 
mean to deliver the letter myself, under circumstances which wdll pre- 
vent all fear of its being traced to my house. You can ha\e no possible 
cause to complain of these precautions, seeing that they do not affect 
the information I liere communicate, in consideration of the special in 
dulg^:a .vhich you have deserved at my hands My hour for tea is half 
past rive, and my buttered toast waits fo»* nobody- 



The Story continued by Walter Hartright 


I 

My first impulse, after reading Mrs. Catherick^s extraordinary narra- 
tive, was to destroy it. The hardened, shameless depravity of the whole 
composition, from beginning to end — the atrocious perversity of mind 
which persistently associated me with a calamity for which I was in no 
sense answerable, and with a death which I had risked my life in trying 
to avert — so disgusted me, that I was on the point of tearing the letter, 
when a consideration suggested itself, which warned me to wait a little 
before I destroyed it. 

This consideration was entirely unconnected with Sir Percival. The 
information communicated to me, so far as it concerned him, did little 
more than confirm the conclusions at which I had already arrived. 

He had committed his offence as 1 had supposed him to have com- 
mitted it; and the absence of all reference, on ^Irs. Catherick’s part, to 
the duplicate register at Knowlesbury, strengthened my previous con- 
viction that the existence of the book, and the risk of detection which it 
implied, must have been necessarily unknown to Sir Percival. My in- 
terest in the question of the forgery was now at an end ; and my only ob- 
ject in keeping the letter was to make it of some future service, in clear- 
ing up the last mystery that still remained to baffle me — the parentage 
of Anne Catherkk, on the father’s side. There were one or tw^o sentences 
dropped in her mother’s narrative, which it might be useful to refer to 
again, when matters of more immediate importance allow^ed me leisure 
to search for the missing evidence. I did not despair of still finding that 
evidence; and I had lost none of my anxiety to discover it, for J had lost 
none of my interest in tracing the father of the poor creature w^ho now 
lay at rest in Mrs. Fairlie’s grave. 

Accordingly, I sealed up the letter, and put it away carefully in my 
pocket-book to be referred to again when the time came. 

The next day was my last in Hampshire. When I had appeared again 
before tile magist ite at Knowlesbury, and when I had attended at the 
adjourned Inquest, I should be free to return to London by the after- 
noon or the evening train. 

My first errand in the morning was, as usual, to the post-office. The 
letter from Marian was there, but I thought, when it was handed to me, 
that it felt unusually light. I anxiously opened the envelope. There was 
nothing inside but a small strip of paper, folded in two. The few blotted, 
hurriedfly written lines which were traced on it contained these words: — 

“Come hack as soon as you can. I have been obliged to move. Come to 
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Gower^s Walk, Fulham (number five). I will be on the look-out for you. 
Don^t be alarmed about us; we are both safe and well. But come back. — 
Marian.’^ 

The news which those lines contained — news which I instantly as- 
sociated with some attempted treachery on the part, of Count Fosco — 
fairly overwhelmed me. I stood breathless, with the paper crumpled up 
in my hand. What had happened? What subtle wickedness had the 
Count planned and executed in my absence? A night had passed since 
Marian's note was written — hours must elapse still, before I coUld get 
back to them — some new disaster might have happened already, of 
which I was ignorant. And here, miles and miles away from them, here I 
must remain — held, doubly held, at the disposal of the law! 

I hardly know to what forgetfulness of my obligations anxiety and 
alarm might not have tempted me, but for the quieting influence of my 
faith in Marian. My absolute reliance on her was the one earthly con- 
sideration which helped me to restrain myself, and gave me courage to 
wait. The Inquest was the first of the impediments in the way of my free- 
dom of action. I attended it at the appointed time; the legal formalities 
requiring my presence in the room, but, as it turned out, not calling on 
me to repeat my evidence. This useless delay was a hard trial, although 
I did :ii> lest to quiet my impatience by following the course of the pra 
ceedings as clo<=ply as I could. 

The London solicitor of the deceased (Mr. !Mcrriman) was among the 
persons present. But he was quite unable to assist the objects of the in- 
quiry. He could only say that he was inexpressibly shocked and aston 
ished, and that he could throw no light whatever on the mysterious cir- 
cumstances of the case. At intervals during the adjourned investigation, 
he suggested questions, which the Coroner put, but which led to no re- 
sults. After a patient inquiry, w^hich lasted nearly three hours, and w'hich 
exhausted every available source of information, the jury pronounced the 
customary verdict in cases of sudden death by accident. They added to 
the formal decision a statement that there had been no evidence to show 
how the keys had been abstracted, how the fire had been caused, or what 
the purpose was for which the deceased had entered the vestry. This act 
closed the proceedings. The legal representative of the dead man was left 
to provide for the necessities of the interment; and the witnesses were 
free to retire. 

Resolved not to lose a minute in getting to Knowlesbury, I paid my 
bill at the hotel, and hired a fly to take me to the town. A gentleman w’ho 
heard me give the order, and who saw that I was going alone, informed 
me that he lived in the neighbourhood of Knowlesbury, and asked if I 
would have any objection to his getting home by sharing the fly with me. 
I accepted his proposal as a matter of course. 

Our conversation during the drive was naturally occupit 1 by the one 
absorbing subject of local interest. 

My new acquaintance had some knowledge of the late Sir Percival's 
solicitor; and he and Mr. ^lerriman had been discussing the state of the 
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deceased gentleman^s affairs and the succession to the property. Sir Per- 
cival’s embarrassments were so well known all over the country that his 
solicitor could only make a virtue of necessity and plainly acknowledge 
them. He had died without leaving a will, and he had no personal prop- 
erty to bequeath, even if he had made one; the whole fortune which he 
had derived from nis wife having been swallowed up by his creditors. 
The heir to the estate (Sir Percival having It ft no issue) was a son of 
Sir Felix Clyde’s first cousin — an officer in command of an East India- 
man. He would find his unexpected inheritance sadly encumbered; but 
the property would recover with time, and, if “the captain” was careful, 
he might be a rich man yet, before he died. 

Absorbed as I was in the one idea of getting to London, this informa- 
tion (which events proved to be perfectly correct) had an interest of its 
own to attract my attent: .n I thought it justified me in keeping secret 
my discovery of Sir Percival’s fraud. The heir whose rights he had 
usurped was the heir who would now have the estate. The income from 
it, for the last three-and-twenty years, which should properly have been 
his, and which the dead man had squandered to the last farthing, w^is 
gone beyond recall. If I spoke, my speaking w^ould confer advantage on 
no one. If I kept the secret, my silence concealed the character of the 
man who had cheated Laura into marrying him. For her sake, 1 wished to 
conceal it — for her sake, still, I tell this story under feigned names. 

I parted with my chance companion at Knowleshury; and went at 
once to the towm-hall. As I had anticipated, no one was present to prose- 
cute the case against me — the necessary formalities weie observed —and 
I was discharged. On leaving the court, a letter from Mr Dawson was 
put into my hand. It informed me that he was absent on f)rofessional 
duty, and it reiterated the offer I had already received from him of any 
assistance which 1 might require at his hands 1 wrote back, warmly 
acknowledging' my obligations to his kindness, and apologising for not 
expressing my thanks personally, in consequence of my immediate re- 
call, on pressing business, to town. 

Half an hour later I was speeding back to London by the express train 

II 

It was between nine and ten o’clock before T reached Fulham, and 
found my way to Gower’s Walk. 

Both Laura and Marian came to the door to let me in. 1 think w’e 
had hardly known how close the tie W'as which bound us three togethci, 
until the evening came which united us again. We met as if we had 
been parted for months, instead of for a few days only. Marian s face 
was sadly worn and anxious. I saw who had known all the danger, and 
borne all the trouble, in my absence, the moment I looked at her. 
Laura’s brighter looks and better spirits told me how carefully she had 
been spared all knowledge of the dreadful death at Welmingham, and 
of the true reason for our change of abode. 
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The stir of the removal seemed to have cheered and interested her. 
She only spoke of it as a happy thought of Marian’s to surprise me, on 
my return, with a change from the close, noisy street, to the pleasant 
neighbourhood of trees and fields and the river. She was full of projects 
for the future of the drawings she was to finish; of the purchasers I 
had found in the country, who were to buy them, of the shillings and 
sixpences she had savcfl, till her purse wras so heavy that she proudly 
asked me to weigh it in my own hand. The change for the better which 
had been wrought in her, during the few days of my absence, was a 
surprise to me for which I was quite unprepared — and for all the un- 
speakable hapf)iness of seeing it, I was indebted to Marian’s courage 
and to Marian’s love. 

When Laura had left us, and when we could speak to one another 
without restraint, T tried to give some expression to the gratitude and 
the admiration which filled my heart. But the generous creature would 
not wait to hear me. "I hat sublime self-forgetfulness of women, which 
yields so much and asks so little, turned all her thoughts from hersell 
to me. 

“1 had only a moment left before po'^t-time,” she said, “or I should 
have written less abruptly. You look worn and weary, Walter — I am 
afraicl My letter must have seriously alarmed you?” 

'Only at fir^-y” I replied. “My mind w^as quieted, Marian, by my 
trust in you Was I right in attributing this sudden change of place to 
some threatened annoyance on the part of Count Fosco?’’ 

“Perfectly right,” she said ‘T saw him yesterday, and, worse than 
that, W 4 ilter — 1 ^poke to him ’’ 

“Spoke to him? Did he know’ where w’e lived ^ Did he come to the 
house?” 

“He did. To the house— but not upstairs Laura never saw him; 
Laura suspects nothing 1 will tell yem how it happened: the danger, I 
believe and hope, is over now. Yesterday, I wras in the sitting-room, at 
our old lodgings Laura was drawing at the table, and I was walking 
about and setting things to rights. I passed the window, and, as I passed 
it, looked out into the street. Hiere, on the opposite side of the way, T 
saw^ the Count, with a man talking to him ’’ 

“Did he notice you at the window ' 

^‘Ko — at least, I thought not I was too violently startled to be quiU 
sure.” 

“Who was the other man^ A stranger?” 

“Not a stranger, Walter As soon as I could draw my breath again, 1 
recognised him. He w’as tlie owner of the Lunatic Asylum. 

“Was the Count pointing out the house to him?” 

“No, they were taking together as if they had accidentally met in 
the street. I remained at the w’lndow, looking at them fro’"' behind the 
curtain. If I had turned round, and if Laura had seen n.,, lace at that 

moment Thank God, she was absorbed over her drawing! They 

soon parted. The man from the Asylum went one way, and the Count 
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the other. I began to hope they were in the street by chance, till I saw 
the Count come back, stop opposite to us again, take out his card-case 
and pencil, write something, and then cross the road to the shop below 
us. I ran past Laura before she could see me, and said I Had forgotten 
something upstairs. As soon as I was out of the room, I went down to 
the first landing, and waited — I was determined to stop him if he tried 
to come upstairs. He made no such attempt. The girl from the shop 
came through the door into the passage, with his card in her hand — a 
large gilt card, with his name, and a coronet above it, and these lines 
underneath in pencil: ‘Dear lady’ — ^yes! the villain could address me 
in that way still — ^‘dear lady, one word, I implore you, on a matter se- 
rious to us both.’ If one can think at all, in serious difficulties, one 
thinks quick. I felt directly that it might be a fatal mistake to leave 
myself and to leave you in the dark, where such a man as the Count 
was concerned. I felt that the doubt of what he might do, in your ab- 
sence, would be ten times more trying to me if I declined to see him 
than if I consented. ‘Ask the gentleman to wait in the shop,’ I said; ‘I 
will be with him in a moment.’ I ran upstairs for my bonnet, being de- 
termined not to let him speak to me indoors. I knew his deep, ringing 
voice; and I was afraid Laura might hear it, even in the shop. In less 
than a minute I was down again in the passage, and had opened the 
door into the street. He came round to meet me from the shop. There 
he was, in deep mourning, with his smooth bow and his deadly smile, 
and some idle boys and women near him, staring at his great size, his 
fine black clothes, and his large cane with the gold knob to it. All the 
horrible time at Blackwater came back to me the moment I set eyes on 
him. All the old loathing crept and crawled through me, when he took 
off his hat with a flourish, and spoke to me, as if we had parted on the 
friendliest terms hardly a day since.” 

“You remember what he said?” 

“I can’t repeat it, Walter. You shall know directly what he said about 
you — but I can’t repeat what he said to me. It was worse than the 
polite insolence of his letter. My hands tingled to strike him, as if I had 
been a man! I only kept them quiet by tearing his card to pieces under 
my shawl. Without saying a word on my side, I walked away from the 
house (for fear of Laura seeing us); and he followed, protesting softly 
all the vray. In the first by-street I turned, and asked him what he 
wanted with me. He wanted two things. First, if I had no objection, to 
express his sentiments. I declined to hear them. Secondly, to repeat the 
warning in his letter. I asked what occasion there was for repeating it. 
He bowed and smiled, and said he would explain. The explanation ex- 
actly confirmed the fears I expressed before you left us. I told you, if 
you remember, that Sir Percival would be too headstrong to take hi:> 
friend’s advice where you were concerned; and that there was no dan- 
ger to be dreaded from the Count till his own interests were threatened, 
and he was rovised into acting for himself?” 

“I recollect, Marian.” 
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*Well; so it has really turned out. The Count offered his advice, but 
it was refused. Sir Percival would only take counsel of his own violence^ 
his own obstinacy, and his own hatred of you. The Count let him 
have his way; first privately ascertaining, in case of his own interests 
being threatened next, where we lived. You were followed, Walter on 
returning here, after your first journey to Hampshire — ^by the law- 
yer's men for some distance from the railway, and by the Count himself 
to the door of the house. How he contrived to escape being seen by you, 
he did not tell me; but he found us out on that occasion, and in that way. 
Having made the discovery, he took no advantage of it till the news 
reached him of Sir Percival’s death — and then, as I told you, he acted 
for himself, because he believed you would next proceed against the dead 
man’s partner in the conspiracy. He at once made his arrangements to 
meet the owner of the Asylum in London, and to take him to the place 
where his runaway patient was hidden , believing that the results, which- 
ever way they ended, would be to involve you in interminable legal dis- 
putes and difficulties, and to tie your hands for all purposes of offence, so 
far as he was concerned. That was his pua“pose on his own confession to 
me. The only consideration which made him hesitate at the last mo- 
ment ” 

“Yes?’ 

“It is hard to acknowledge it, Walter — and yet I must. I was the only 
consideration. No words can say how degraded I feel in my own estima- 
tion when I think of it — but the one weak point in that man’s iron char- 
acter is the ho'.rib’e admiration he feels for me. I have tried, for the sake 
of my own .self-respect, to disbelieve it as long I could; but his looks, 
his actions, force on me the shameful conviction of the truth. The eyes of 
that monster of wickedness moistened while he was speaking to me — they 
did, Walter! He declared, that at the moment of pointing out the house 
to the doctor, he thought of my misery if 1 was separated from Laura, of 
my responsibility if I was called on tu answer for effecting her escape — 
and he risked the worst that you could do to him, the second time, for 
my sake. All he asked was that I would remember the sacrifice, and re- 
strain your rashness, in my own interests — interests which he might 
never be able to consult again. I made no such bargain with him; I would 
have died first. But believe him or not — whether it is true or false that 
he sent the doctor away with an excuse — one thing is certain, I saw the 
man leave him, without so much as a glance at our window, or even at 
our side of the way.” 

“I believe it, Marian. The best men are not consistent in good— why 
should the worst men be consistent in evil? At the same time, I suspect 
him of merely attempting to frighten you, by threatening what he can- 
not really do. I doubt his power of annoying us, by means of the owner 
of the Asylum, now that Sir Percival is dead, and Mrs. Cat enck is free 
from all control. But let me hear more. What did the Count say of me?” 

“He spoke last of you. His eyes brightened and hardened, and his man- 
n*er changed to what I remember it in past times — to that mixture of piti*' 
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less resolution and mountebank mockery which makes it so impossible to 
fathom him. ‘Warn Mr. HartrightT he said, in his loftiest manner. ‘He 
has a man of brains to deal with, a man who snaps his big fingers at the 
laws and conventions of society, when he measures himself with me. If 
my lamented friend had taken my advice, the business of the Inquest 
would have been with the body of Mr. Hartright. But my lamented 
friend was obstinate. See! T mourn his loss — inwardly in my soul; out- 
wardly on my hat. This trivial crape expresses sensibilities which I sum- 
mon Mr. Hartright to respect. They may be transformed to immeasur- 
able enmities, if he ventures to disturb them. Let him be content with 
what he has got — with what I leave unmolested, for your sake, to him 
and to you. Say to him (with my compliments), if he stirs me, he has 
Fosco to deal with. In the English of the Popular Tongue, T inform him 
— Fosco sticks at nothing! Dear lady, good-morning.’ His cold gray eyes 
settled on my face — ^he took off his hat solemnly — bowed, bareheaded — 
and left me.” 

“Without returning? without saying more last words?” 

“He turned at the corner of the street, and waved his hand, and then 
struck it theatrically on his breast. I lost sight of him after that. He dis- 
appeared in the opposite direction to our house; and I ran back to Laura. 
Before I was indoors again, I had made up my mind that we must go. 
The house (especially in your absence) was a place of danger instead 
of a place of safety, now that the Count had discovered it. If I could have 
felt certain of your return, I should have risked waiting till you came 
back. But I was certain of nothing, and I acted at once on my own im- 
pulse. You had spoken, before leaving us, of moving into a quieter neigh- 
bourhood and purer air, for the sake of Laura’s health. I had only to re- 
mind her of that, and to suggest surprising you and saving you trouble 
by managing the move in your absence, to make her quite as anxious for 
the change as I was. She helped me to pack up your things — and she has 
arranged them all for you in your new working-room here.” 

“What made you think of coming to this place?” 

“My ignorance of other localities in the neighbourhood of London. I 
felt the necessity of getting as far away as possible from our old lodg- 
ings; and I knew something of Fulham because I had once been at school 
there. I despatched a messenger with a note, on the chance that the 
school might still be in existence. It was in existence; the daughters of my 
old mistress were carrying it on for her; and they engaged this place 
from the instructirns I had sent. It was just post-time when the messen- 
ger returned to me with the address of the house. We moved after dark — 
we came here quite unobserved. Have I done right, Walter? Have I jus- 
tified your trust in me?” 

I answered her warmly and gratefully, as I really felt. But the anxious 
look still remained on her face while I was speaking, and the first ques- 
tion she asked, when I had done, related to Count Fosco. 

I saw that she was thinking of him now with a changed mind. No fresh 
outbreak of anger against him, no new appeal to me to hasten the tla}" 
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of reckoning, escaped her. Her conviction that the man’s hateful admira- 
tion of herself was really sincere, seemed to have increased a hundred- 
fold her distrust of his unfathomable cunning, her inborn dread of the 
wicked energy and vigilance of all his faculties. Her voice fell low, her 
manner was hesitating, her eyes searched into mine with an eager fear, 
when she asked me what 1 thought of his message, and what I meant to 
do next, after hearing it. 

“Not many weeks have passed, Marian,” I answered, “since my in- 
terview with Mr. Kyrlc. When he and I parted, the last words I said to 
him about Laura were these ‘Her uncle’s house shall open to receive 
her, in the piesence of every soul who followed the false funeral to the 
grave; the lie that recoids her death shall he publicly erased from the 
tombstone by the authority of the head of the family; and the two men 
who have wronged hei shall an^^wer for their crime to me, though the 
justice that sits in Iribuncds is powerless to pursue them.’ One of those 
men is beyond mortal reach. The other remains — and my resolution re- 
mains.” 

Her eyes lit up, her colour rose. She said nothing; but 1 saw all her 
sympathies gathering to mine in her face. 

“1 don't disguise from myself, oi from you,” I went on, “that the pros- 
pect us i'- mor(‘ th<in doubtful The risks we have run already are, 

it may be, trilkr compared \Mth the risks that threaten us in the future — 
but the venture shall be tried, Marian, for all thai. I am not rash enough 
to measure myself against such a man as the Count, before T am well 
prepared for y.rr. I have learned patience, T can wait my time. Let him 
believe that his message has produced its effect let him know nothing 
of us; and hear nothing of us, let us give him full time to feel secure — 
his own boastful nature, unless I seriously mistake him, will hasten that 
result. This is one reason for waiting; but there is another more im- 
portant still My position, Marian towards you and towards Laura, 
ought to be a stronger one than it is n.Av, before I try our last chance 

She leaned near to me, with a look of surprise. 

‘TIow can it be stronger^” she asked. 

‘‘I will tell you,” 1 replied, “when the time comes. It has not come 
yet: it may never come at all. I may be silent about it to Laura for ever 
— I must be silent, now, even to yau, till I see for myself that I can harm- 
lessly and honourably speak lA as leave that subject. There is another 
which has more pressing clams on our attention. You have kept Laura, 
mercifully kept her, in ignorance of her husband's death 

“Oh, Walter, surely it must be long yet, before we tell her of it^” 

“No, Marian. Better that you should reveal it to her now, than that 
accident, which no one can guard against, .should reveal it to her at some 
future time. Spare her all the details— break it to her very tenderly— but 
tell her that he is dead.” 

“You have a reason, W'alter, for wishing her to know of her husband’s 
death, besides the reason you have just mentioned?” 

“I have.” 
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‘‘A reason connected with that subject which must not be mentioned 
between us yet? — which may never be mentioned to Laura at all?” 

She dwelt on the last words meaningly. When I answerefi her, in the 
affirmative, I dwelt on them too. 

Her face grew pale. For a while, she looked at me with a sad, hesitat- 
ing interest. An unaccustomed tenderness trembled in her dark eyes and 
softened her firm lips, as she glanced aside at the empty chair in which 
the dear companion of all her joys and sorrows had been sitting. 

think I understand,” she said. ‘^I think I owe it to her and to you, 
Walter, to tell her of her husband’s death.” 

She sighed, and held my hand fast for a moment — then dropped it 
abruptly, and left the room. On the next day, Laura knew that his death 
had released her, and that the error and the calamity of her life lay 
buried in his tomb. 

His name was mentioned among us no more. Thenceforward, we 
shrank from the slightest approach to the subject of his death, and, in 
the same scrupulous manner, Marian and I avoided all further reference 
to that other subject, which, by her consent and mine, was not to be men- 
tioned between us yet. It was not the less present to our minds — it wa.** 
rather kept alive in them by the restraint w^hich we had imposed on our 
selves. We both watched Laura more anxiously than ever; sometimes 
waiting and hoping, sometimes waiting and fearing, till the time came. 

By degrees, we returned to our accustomed way of life. T resumed the 
daily w^ork, which had been suspended during my absence in Hampshire. 
Our new lodgings cost us more than the smaller and less convenient rooms 
which w^e had left; and the claim thus implied on my increased exertions 
was strengthened by the doubtfulness of our future prospects. Emerg- 
encies might yet happen which would exhaust our little fund at the bank- 
er’s; and the work of my hands might be, ultimately, all we had to look to 
for support. More permanent and more lucrative employment than had 
yet been offered to me was a necessity of our position — a necessity for 
which I now diligently set myself to provide. 

It must not be supposed that the interval of rest and seclusion of which 
I am now writing, entirely suspended, on my part, all pursuit of the one 
absorbing purpose with which my thoughts and actions are associated in 
these pages. That purpose was, for months and months yet, never to re- 
lax its claims on me. The slow ripening of it still left me a measure of pre- 
caution to take, 'n obligation of gratitude to perform, and a doubtful 
question to solve. 

The measure of precaution related, necessarily, to the Count. It was of 
the last importance to ascertain, if possible, whether his plans committed 
him to remaining in England — or, in other words, to remaining within my 
reach. I contrived to set this doubt at rest by very simple means. His ad- 
dress in St. John’s Wood being known to me, I inquired in the neighbour- 
hood; and having found out the agent who had the disposal of the fur- 
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nished house in which he lived, I asked if number five, Forest Road, was 
likely to be let within a reasonable time. The reply was in the negative. I 
was informed that the foreign gentleman then residing in the house had 
renewed his term of occupation for another six months, and would remain 
in possession until the end of June in the following year. We were then 
at the beginning of December only. 1 left the agent with my mind re- 
lieved from all present fear of the Count’s escaping me. 

The obligation I had to perform took me Oiicc more into the presence 
of Mrs. Clements I had promised to return, and to confide to her those 
particulars relating to the death and ljurial of Anne Catherick, which I 
had been obliged to withhold at our first interview. Changed as circum- 
stances now were, there was no hindrance to my trusting the good w^oman 
with as much of the story of the conspiracy as it w’as necessary to tell. I 
had every reason that sympathy and friendly feeling could suggest to 
urge on me the ‘^peedy performance of my promise — and I did conscien- 
tiously and carefully perform it. 1'here is no need to burden these pages 
wdth any statement of what passed at the interview. It will be more to the 
purpose to say that the interview itself necessarily brought to my mind 
the one doubtful question still remaining to be solved — the question of 
Anne Catherick’s parentage on the father s side. 

A muliltude of small considerations in connection with this subject — 
trilling enough \n thcm.selves, but strikingly important when massed to- 
gether — ^had latteily led my mind to a conclusion which I resolved to 
verify. 1 obtained Marian’s permission to write to Major Donthome, of 
Varneck Hall (where Mrs. Catherick had lived in service for some years 
previous to her marriage), to ask him certain questions. I made the in- 
quiries in Marian’s name, and described them as relating to matters of 
personal interest in her family, which might explain and excuse my appli- 
cation. AVhen I wrote the letter, I had no certain knowledge that Major 
Donthome was still alive; I despatched it on the chance that he might be 
living, and able and willing to reply. 

After a lapse of two days, proof came, in the shape of a letter, that the 
Major w:is living, and that he was ready to help us. 

The idea in my mind when I wrote to him, and the nature of my in- 
quiries, will be easily inferred from his reply. His letter answered my 
questions, by communicating these important facts: — 

In the first place, “the late Sir Percival Clyde, of Blackwater Park,” 
had never set foot in \’arnecV Hall. The deceased gentleman was a total 
stranger to Major Donthome, and to all his family. 

In the st^cond place, “the late Mr. Philip Fairlie, of Limmeridge 
House,” had been, in his younger days, the intimate friend and constant 
guest of Major Donthome. Having refreshed his memory by looking back 
to old letters and other papers, the Major was in a position to say posi- 
tively, that Mr. Philip Fairlie was staying at Varneck Hall i the month 
of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and that he remained there 
for the shooting, during the month of September and part of October fob 
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lowing. He then left, to the best of the Major’s belief, for Scotland, and 
did not return to Varneck Hall till after a lapse of time, when he reap- 
peared in the character of a newly-married man. 

Taken by itself, this statement w'as, perhaps, of little positive value — 
but, taken in connection with certain facts, every one of which either 
Marian or I knew to be true, it suggested one plain conclusion that was 
to our minds irresistible. 

Knowing, now, that Mr. Philip Fairlie had been at Varneck Hall in the 
autumn of eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and that Mrs. Catherick 
had been living there in service at the same time, we knew also — first, 
that Anne had been born in June, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven; 
secondly, that she had always presented an extraordinary personal resem- 
blance to Laura; and thirdly, that I.aura herself was strikingly like her fa- 
ther. Mr. Philip Fairlie had been one of the notoriously handsome men of 
his time. In disposition entirely unlike his brother Frederick, he was the 
spoilt darling of society, especially of the women — an eiisy, light-hearted, 
impulsive, affectionate man; generous to a fault; constitutionally lax in 
his principles, and notoriously thoughtless of moral obligations where 
women were concerned. Such w’^ere the facts we knew; such was the char- 
acter of the man. Surely, the plain inference that follows needs no point- 
ing out? 

Read by the new light which had now broken upon me, even Mrs. 
Catherick s letter, in despite of herself, rendered its mite of assistance to- 
wards strengthening the conclusion at which 1 had arrived. She had de- 
scribed Mrs. Fairlie (in writing to me) as “plain-looking, ' and as having 
‘‘entrapped the handsomest man in England into mariying her." Hoth 
assertions were gratuitou.sly made, and both were false. Jealous dislike 
(which, in such a woman as Mrs. Catherick, \\ould express itself in petty 
malice rather than not express itself at all) ajipeared t(i me to be the only 
assignable cause for the peculiar insolence of her reference to Mrs. Fair- 
lie, under circumstances \^hich did not necessitate any reference at all. 

The mention here of Mrs. Fairlie’s name naturally suggccsts one other 
question. Did she ever suspect whose child the little girl brought to her 
at Dimmer idge might be? 

Marian’s testimony was positive on this point. Mrs. Fairlie’s letter to 
her husband, which had been read to me in former days — the letter de- 
scribing Anne’s resemblance to Laura, and acknowledging her affectionate 
interest in the little stranger — had been written, beyond all question, in 
perfect innocence of heart. It even seemed doubtful, on consideration, 
whether Mr. Philip Fairlie himself had been nearer than his wife to any 
suspicion of the truth. The disgracefully deceitful circumstances under 
which Mrs. Catherick had married, the purpose of concealment which 
the marriage was intended to answer, might well keep her silent for cau- 
tion’s sake, perhaps for her own pride’s sake also — even assuming that she 
had the means, in his absence, of communicating with the father of her 
unborn child. < 

As this surmise floated through my mind, there lose on my memory 
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the remembrance of the Scripture denunciation which we have all thought 
of, in our time, with wonder and with awe: ^The sins of the fathers shall 
be visited on the children/^ But for the fatal resemblance between the two 
daughters of one father, the conspiracy of which Anne had been the in- 
nocent instrument and Laura the innocent victim, could never have been 
planned. With what unerring and terrible directness the long chain of 
circumstances led down from the thoughtless wrong committed by the 
father to the heartless injury inflicted on the child! 

These thoughts came tf) me, and others with them, which drew my 
mind away to the little C umberland churchyard where Anne C^atherick 
now lay buried I thought of the bygone days when 1 had met her by 
]\Irs. Fairlie’s grave, and met her for the last time. 1 thought of her poor 
helpless hands beating on the tombstone, and her weary, yearning words, 
murmured to the dead remains of her protectress and her friend. “Oh, 
if I could die, and be hidden and at rest with you^''' Little more than a 
year had passed since she breathed that wish, and how inscrutably, how 
awfully, it had been fulfilled: The words she had spoken to Laura by the 
shores of the lake, the very words had nc»w come true. “Oh, if I could 
only be buried with your mother’ If I could only wake at her side when 
the angel s trumpet sounds, and the graves give up their dead at the res- 
urrect ^^,ii " Through what mortal crime and horror, through what dark- 
est ^^indings of the v*ay down to Death, the lost creature had wandered 
in God s leading to the last home that, living, she never hoped to reach! 
In that .sacred rest, I leave her — in that diead companionship, let her re- 
main undisturbed 

bo the ghostly figure which has haunted these pages as it haunted my 
life, goes dowm into the im|>enetrable (jloom Like a Shadow she first 
came to me, in the loneliness of the night. Like a Shadow she passes away, 
in the loneliness of the dead. 


Ill 

Four months elapsed. April came — the month of Spring; the month of 
change. 

The course of Time had flowed through the interval since the winter, 
peacefully and happily in oui new Iiome. I had turned my long leisure to 
good account; had largely iiu^ea^cd my sources of employment, and had 
placed our means of subsistence on surer grounds. Freed from the sus- 
pense and the anxiety ^^hlch had tried her so sorely, and hung over her so 
long, Marian s spirits rallied, and her natural energy of character began 
to assert itself again, with something, if not all, of the freedom and the 
vigour of former times. 

More pliable under change than her sister, Laura showed ^ ore plainly 
the progress made by the healing influences of her new life. 1 he worn and 
wasted look, which had prematurely aged her face, was fast leaving it; 
and the expression which had been the first of its charms in past days, wa^ 
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the first of its beauties that now returned. My closest observation of her 
detected but one serious result of the conspiracy which had once threat- 
ened her reason and her life. Her memory of events, from the period of 
her leaving Blackwater Park to the period of our meeting in the burial- 
ground of Limmeridge Church, was lost beyond all hope of recovery. At 
the slightest reference to that time, she changed and trembled still; her 
words became confused; her memory wandered and lost itself as help- 
lessly as ever. Here, and here only, the traces of the past lay deep — too 
deep to be effaced. 

In all else, she was now so far on the way to recovery, that, on her best 
and brightest days, she sometimes looked and spoke like the Laura of old 
times. The happy change wrought its natural result in us both. From their 
long slumber, on her side and on mine, those imperishable memories of 
our past life in Cumberland now awoke, which were one and all alike, the 
memories of our love. 

Gradually and insensibly, our daily relations towards each other be- 
came constrained. The fond words which I had spoken to her so naturally, 
in the days of her sorrow and her suffering, faltered strangely on my lips. 
In the time when my dread of losing her was most present to my mind, 1 
had always kissed her when she left me at night and when she met me in 
the morning. The kiss seemed now to have dropped between us — to be 
lost out of our lives. Our hands began to tremble again when they met. 
We hardly ever looked long at one another out of Marian s presence. The 
talk often flagged between us when we were alone. When I touched her 
by accident, I felt my heart beating fast, as it used to beat at Limmeridge 
House — I saw the lovely answering flush glowing again in her cheeks, as if 
we were back among the Cumberland Hills, in our past characters of 
master and pupil once more. She had long intervals of silence and 
thoughtfulness; and denied she had been thinking, when Marian asked 
her the question. I surprised myself, one day, neglecting my work, to 
dream over the little water-colour portrait of her which I had taken in 
the summer-house where we first met — ^just as I used to neglect Mr. Fair- 
lie’s drawings, to dream over the same likeness, when it was newly fin- 
ished in the bygone time. Changed as all the circumstances now were, our 
position towards each other in the golden days of our first companionship, 
seemed to be revived with the revival of our love. It was as if Time had 
drifted us back on the wreck of our early hopes, to the old familiar shore! 

To any other woman, I could have spoken the decisive words which I 
still hesitated to ‘iDeak to Acr. The utter helplessness of her position, her 
friendless dependence on all the forbearing gentleness that 1 could show 
her; my fear of touching too soon some secret sensitiveness in her, which 
my instinct, as a man, might not have been fine enough to discover — 
these considerations, and others like them, kept me self-distrustfully si- 
lent. And yet, I knew that the restraint on both sides must be ended; that 
the relations in which we stood towards one another must be altered, in 
some settled manner, for the future; and that it rested with me, in the 
first instance, to recognise the necessity for a change. 
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The more I thought of our position, the harder the attempt to alter it 
appeared, while the domestic conditions on which we three had been liv- 
ing together since the winter, remained undisturbed. I cannot account for 
the capricious state of mind in which this feeling originated — but the 
idea nevertheless possessed me that some previous change of place and 
circumstances, some sudden break in the quiet monotony of our lives, so 
managed as to vary the home aspect under which we had been accustomed 
to see each other, might prepare the way for me to speak, and might make 
it easier ami less embarrassing for Laura and Marian to hear. 

With this piirjiose in view, J said, one morning, that I thought we had 
all earned a little holiday and a change of scene. ARer some consideration, 
it was decided that we slumld go for a fortnight to the seaside. 

On the next day, we left Fulham for a quiet town on the south coast. 
At that early season of the year, we were the only visitors in the place. 
The cliffs, the beach, and the w’alks inland, were all in the solitary con- 
dition which was most welcome to us '1 he air w'as mild; the prospects 
over hill and w^ood and down were beautifully varied by the shifting 
April light and ^:hade, and the restless sea leaped under our windows, as 
if it felt, like the land, the glow' and freshness of spring. 

I ow’ed it to Marian to consult her before 1 spoke to Laura, and to be 
guided alv<.iW"irds by her advice 

tin the third lay from our arrival, 1 found a fit opportunity of speak- 
ing to her alone 'Vhe moment w’e looked at one another, her quick in- 
stinct detected the thought in my mind before T could give it expression 
With her custcmui’y energy and directness, she spoke at once, and spoke 
first. 

“You arc thinking of that subject which was mentioned between us on 
the evening of your return from Hampshire,' she said. “I have been ex- 
pecting you to allude to it, for some time past There must be a change in 
our little household, Walter, w'e cannot go on much longer as we are now. 
1 see It as plainly as you do — as plainly as Laura sees it, though she says 
nothing. How strangely the old times in ('umbcrland seem to have f^me 
back’ You and 1 are together again, and the one subject of interest be- 
tween us is Laura once more. I could almost fancy that this room is 
the summer-house at Limmeridgo, and that those waves beyond us are 
beating on our sea.shore ” 

“I was guided by your advice n. those past days," I said: “and now, 
Marian, with reliance tenfoh^ greater, I wall be guided by it again. ’ 

She answered by pressing m\ hand. I saw that she was deeply touched 
by my reference to the past Wc .sat togethei near the window', and, while 
I spoke and she listened, we looked at the glory of the sunlight shining 
on the majesty of the sea 

“Whatever comes of this confidence between us," I said, “whether it 
ends happily or sorrowfully for me, Laura’s interests will si M he the in- 
terests of my life. When we leave this place, on whatever terms we leave 
it, my determination to wrest from Count Fosco the confe-sion which I 
failed to obtain from his accomplice, goes back with me to London, as 
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certainly as I go back myself. Neither you nor I can tell how that man 
may turn on me, if I bring him to bay; we only know by his own words 
and actions, that he is capable of striking at me, through Laura, without 
a moment’s hesitation or a moment’s remorse. In our present position, 
I have no claim on her, which society sanctions, which the law allows, 
to strengthen me in resisting him, and in protecting her. This places me at 
a serious disadvantage. If I am to fight our cause with the Count, strong 
in the consciousness of Laura’s safety, I must fight it for my Wife. Do you 
agree to that, Marian, so far?” 

“To every word of it,” she answered. 

“I will not plead out of my own heart,” I went on; “I will not appeal 
to the love which has survived all changes and all shocks — I will rest my 
only vindication of myself for thinking of her and speaking of her as my 
wife, on what I have just said. If the chance of forcing a confession from 
the Count is, as I believe it to be, the last chance left of publicly estab- 
lishing the fact of Laura’s existence, the least selfish reason that I can ad- 
vance for our marriage is recognised by us both. But I may be wrong in 
my conviction; other mea*ns of achieving our purpose may be in our 
power, which are less uncertain and less dangerous. I have searched anx- 
iously, in my own mind, for those means — and I have not found them. 
Have you?” 

“No. I have thought about it too, and thought in vain.” 

“In all likelihood,” I continued, “the same questions have occurred to 
you, in considering this difficult subject, which have occurred to me. 
Ought we to return with her to Limmeridge, now that she is like herself 
again, and trust to the recognition of her by the people of the village, or 
by the children at the school? Ought we to appeal to the practical test of 
her handwriting? Suppose we did so. Suppose the recognition of her ob- 
tained, and the identity of the handwriting established. Would success in 
both those cases do more than supply an excellent foundation for a trial 
in a court of law? W’ould the recognition and the handwriting prove her 
identity to Mr. Fairlie and take her back to Limmeridge House, against 
the evidence of her aunt, against the evidence of the medical certificate, 
against the fact of the funeral and the fact of the inscription on the tomb? 
No! We could only hope to succeed in throwing a serious doubt on the 
assertion of her death — a doubt which nothing short of a legal inquiry 
can settle. I will assume that we possess (what we have certainly not got) 
money enough to carry this inquiry on through all its stages. I will as- 
sume that Mr. Fc’rlie’s prejudices might be reasoned away; that the 
false testimony of the Count and his wife, and all the rest of the false 
testimony, might be confuted; that the recognition could not possibly be 
ascribed to a mistake between Laura and Anne Catherick, or the hand- 
writing be declared by our enemies to be a clever fraud — all these are as- 
sumptions which, more or less, set plain probabilities at defiance; but let 
them pass — and let us ask ourselves what would be the first consequence 
of the first questions put to Laura herself on the subject of the conspiracy. 
We know only too well what the consequence would be — for we know 
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that she has never recovered her memory of what happened to her in 
London. Examine her privately, or examine her publicly, she is utterly in- 
capable of assisting the assertion of her own case. If you don^t see this, 
Marian, as plainly as 1 see it,- we will go to Limmeridge and try the ex- 
periment to-morrow.” 

“I do see it, Walter. Even if we had the means of paying all the law ex- 
penses, even if we succeeded in the end, the delays would be unendurable; 
the perpetual suspense, after what we have suffered already, would be 
heart-breaking. You are right about the hopelessness of going to Lim- 
meridge. I wish I could feel sure that you are right also in determining to 
try that last chance with the Count. Is it a chance at all?” 

‘^Beyond a doubt. Yes. It is the chance of recovering the lost date ol 
Laura’s journey to London. Without returning to the reasons I gave you 
some time since, I am still as firmly persuaded as ever, that there is a 
discrepancy between the date of that journey and the date on the certifi- 
cate of death. There lies the weak point of the whole conspiracy — it 
crumbles to pieces if we attack it in that way; and the means of attacking 
it are in possession of the Count. If I succeed in wresting them from him, 
the object of your life and mine is fulfilled. If I fail, the wrong that Laura 
has suffered will, in this world, never be redressed.” 

>oa fear failure yourself. Weaker?” 
dare not anticipate success; and for that very reason, Marian, I 
speak openly and plainly, as I have spoken now. In my heart and my 
conscience, J can say it — Laura’s hopes for the future are at their lowest 
ebb. I know that her fortune is gone; I know that the last chance of re- 
storing her to her place in the world lies at the mercy of her worst enemy, 
of a man who is now absolutely unassailable, and who may remain un- 
assailable to the end. With every worldly advantage gone from her; with 
all prospect of recovering her rank and station more than doubtful ; with 
no clearer future before her than the future which her husband can pro- 
vide — the poor drawing-master may harmlessly open his heart at last. 
In the days of her prosperity, Marian, I was only the teacher who guided 
her hand — I ask for it, in her adversity, as the hand of my wife!” 

Marian’s eyes met mine affectionately — I could say no more. My heart 
was full, my lips were trembling. In spite of myself, I was in danger of 
appealing to her pity. I got up to leave the room. She rose at the same 
moment, laid her hand gently on iny shoulder, and stopped me. 

“Walter!” she said, “I orce parted you both, for your good and for 
hers. Wait here, my Brother!— wait, my dearest, best friend, till Laura 
comes, and tells you what I have done now!” 

For the first time since the farew^ell morning at Limmeridge, she 
touched my forehead with her lips. A tear dropped on my face, as she 
kissed me. She turned quickly, pointed to the chair from which I had 
risen, and left the room. 

I sat down alone at the window, to wait through the crisis of my life; 
My mind, in that breathless interval, felt like a total blank. I was con. 
scious of nothing but a painful intensity of all familiar perceptions. Th^ 
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sun grew blinding bright; the white sea-birds, chasing each other far be- 
yond me, seemed to be flitting before my face; the mellow murmur of the 
waves on the beach was like thunder in my ears. 

The door opened ; and Laura came in alone. So she had entered the 
breakfast-room at Limmeridge House, on the morning when we parted. 
Slowly and falteringly, in sorrow and in hesitation, she had once ap- 
proached me. Now she came with the haste of happiness in her feet, with 
the light of happiness radiant in her face. Of their own accord, those dear 
arms clasped themselves round me; of their own accord, the sweet 
lips came to meet mine. “My darling*” she whispered, “we may own we 
love each other, now?” Her head nestled with a tender contentedness on 
my bosom. “Oh,” she said innocently, “I am so happy at last! ” 

Ten days later, we were happier still. We were married. 

IV 

T*ii*: course of this narrative, steadily flowing on, bears me away from 
the morning-time of our married life, and carries me forward to the end. 

In a fortnight more we three were back in London ; and the shadow was 
stealing over us of the struggle to come. 

Marian and I were careful to keep Laura in ignorance of the cause that 
had hurried us back — the necessity of making sure of the Count. It was 
now the beginning of May, and his term of occupation of the house in 
Forest Road expired in June. If he renewed it (and I had reasons, shortly 
to be mentioned, for anticipating that he would) , I might be certain of his 
not escaping me. But if by any chance he disappointed my expectations 
and left the country — then, I had no time to lose in arming myself to 
meet him as I best might. 

In the first'fulness of my new happiness, there had been moments when 
my resolution faltered — moments w’hen I was tempted to be safely con- 
tent, now that the dearest aspiration of my life was fulfilled in the pos- 
session of Laura’s love. For the first time, I thought faint-heartedly of the 
greatness of the risk; of the adverse chances arrayed against me, of the 
fair promise of our new lives, and of the peril in which I might place the 
happiness which we had so hardly earned. Yes’ let me own it honestly. 
For a brief time, I wandered, in the sweet guiding of love, far from the 
purpose to which I had been true under sterner discipline and in darker 
days. Innocently Laura had tempted me aside from the hard path — in- 
nocently she was destined to lead me back again. 

At times, dreams of the terrible past still disconnectedly recalled to her, 
in the mystery of sleep, the events of which her waking memory had lost 
all trace. One night (barely two weeks after our marriage), when I was 
watching her at rest, I saw the tears come slowly through her closed eye- 
lids, I heard the faint murmuring words escape her which told me that her 
spirit was back again on the fatal journey from Black water Park. That 
unconscious appeal, so touching and so awful in the sacredness of her 
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sleep, ran through me like fire. The next day was the day we came back 
to London the day when my resolution returned to me with tenfold 
strength. 

The first necessity was to know something of the man. Thus far, the 
true story of his life was an impenetrable mystery to me. 

I began with such scanty sources of information as were at my own dis- 
posal. The important narrative written by Mr. Frederick Fairlie (which 
Marian had obtained by following the directions I had given to her in 
the winter ) proved to be of no service to the special object with which I 
now looked at it. While reading it, T reconsidered the disclosure revealed 
to me by Mrs. Clements, of the series of deceptions which had brought 
Anne Catherick to London, and which had there devoted her to the in- 
terests of the conspiracy. Here, again, the Count had not openly com- 
mitted himself, here, again, he was, to all practical purpose, out of my 
reach. 

I next returned to Marian’s journal at Blackwater Park. At my re- 
quest she read to me again a passage which referred to her past curiosity 
about the Count, and to the few particulars w^hich she had discovered re- 
lating to him. 

The passage to which I allude occurs in that part of her journal which 
delineates his character and his personal appearance. She describes him as 
“nui having crossed the frontiers of his native country for years past’' — 
as “anxious lo know it any Italian gentlemen were settled in the nearest 
town to Blackwater Park" — as “receiving letters with all sorts of odd 
stamps on them, and one with a large, official-looking seal on it.” She is 
inclined to con-ider that his long absence from his native country may be 
accounted for by assuming that he is a political exile. But she is, on the 
other hand, unable to reconcile this idea with the reception of the letter 
from abroad bearing “the large, official-looking seal'’ — letters from the 
Continent addressed to political exiles being usually the last to court at- 
tention from foreign post-offices in that w^ay. 

The considerations thus presented to me in the diary, joined to certain 
surmises of my own that grew out of them, suggested a conclusion w’hich 
I wondered I had not arrived at before I now said to myself — what 
Laura had once said to Marian at Blackwater Park ; what ^ladame Fosco 
had overheard by listening at the door — The Count is a Spy! 

Laura had applied the word to him at hazard, in natural anger at his 
proceedings tow'ards herself. I applied it to him writh the deliberate con- 
viction tluit his vocation in life was the vocation of a Spy. On this as- 
sumption, the reason for his extraordinary stay in England, so long after 
the objects of the conspiracy had been gained, became, to my mind, quite 
intelligible. 

The year of which I am now writing w^as the year of the famous Crys- 
tal Palace Exhibition in Hyde Park. Foreigners, in unusually large num- 
bers, had arrived already, and were still arriving in Eng' id Men w’ere 
among us by hundreds, w'hom the ceaseless distrustfulness of their gov- 
ernments had followed privately, by means of appointed agents, to our 
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shores. My surmises did not for a moment class a man of the Count’s 
abilities and social position with the ordinary rank and of foreign 
spies. I suspected him of holding a position of authority, of being in- 
trusted by the government which he secretly served with the organisa- 
tion and management of agents specially employed in this country, both 
men and women; and I believed Mrs. Rubelle, who had been so op- 
portunely found to act as nurse at Blackwater Park, to be, in all prob- 
ability, one of the number. 

Assuming that this idea of mine had a foundation in truth, the po- 
sition of the Count might prove to be more assailable than I had hitherto 
ventured to hope. To whom could I apply to know something more of the 
man’s history, and of the man himself, than I knew now? 

In this emergency, it naturally occurred to my mind that a countryman 
of his own, on whom I could rely, might be the fittest person to help me. 
The first man whom I thought of, under these circumstances, was also the 
only Italian with whom I was intimately acquainted — my quaint little 
friend. Professor Pesca. 

The Professor has been so long absent from these pages, that he has 
run some risk of being forgotten altogether. 

It is the necessary law of such a story as mine that the persons con- 
cerned in it only appear when the course of events takes them up — they 
come and go, not by favour of my personal partiality, but by right of 
their direct connection with the circumstances to be detailed. For this 
reason, not Pesca only, but my mother and sister as well, have been left 
far in the background of the narrative. My visits to the Hampstead cot- 
tage; my mother’s belief in the denial of Laura’s identity which the con- 
spiracy had accomplished; my vain efforts to overcome the prejudice on 
her part and on my sister’s, to which, in their jealous affection for me, 
they both continued to adhere; the painful necessity which that prejudice 
imposed on me of concealing my marriage from them till they had learned 
to do justice to my wife — all these little domestic occurrences have been 
left unrecorded, because they were not essential to the main interest of 
the story. It is nothing that they added to my anxieties and embittered 
my disappointments — the steady march of events has inexorably passed 
them by. 

For the same reason, I have said nothing here of the consolation that 
I found in Pesca’s brotherly affection for me when I saw him again after 
the sudden cessation of my residence at Limmeridge House. I have not 
recorded the fidelity with which my warm-hearted little friend followed 
me to the place of embarkation, when I sailed for Central America, or the 
noisy transport of joy with which he received me when we next met in 
London. If I had felt justified in accepting the offers of service which he 
made to me on my return, he would have appeared again long ere this. 
But, though I knew that his honour and his courage were to be im- 
plicity relied on, I was not so sure that his discretion was to be trusted ; 
and, for that reason only, I followed the course of all my inquiries alone. 
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It will now be sufficiently understood that Pesca was not separated from 
all connection with me and my interests, although he has hitherto been 
separated from all connection with the progress of this narrative. He was 
as true and as ready a friend of mine still as ever he had been in his life. 


Before I summoned Pesca to niy assistance, it was necessary to see for 
myself what sort of man I had to deal with. Up to this time, I had never 
once set eyes on Count Fosco. Three days after my return with Laura and 
Marian to London, I set forth alone for Forest Road, St. John’s Wood, 
between ten and eleven o’clock in the morning. It was a fine day — I had 
some hours to spare — and I thought it likely, if I waited a little for him, 
that the Count might be tempted out. I had no great reason to fear the 
chance of his recognising me in ♦he daytime, for the only occasion when I 
had been seen by him was the occasion on which he had followed me home 
at night. 

No one appeared at the windows in the front of the house. I walked 
down a turning which ran past the side of it, and looked over the low 
garden wall. One of the back windows on the lower floor was thrown up, 
and a net was stretched across the opening. I saw nobody; but I heard, 
in the room, first a shrill whistling and singing of birds — then the deep, 
ringing voice which Marian’s description had made familiar to me. “Come 
out on my little finger, my pret-pret-pretties!” cried the voice. “Come 
out, and hop upstairs! One, two, three — and up! Three, two, one— ^d 
down! One, two, three — twi t-twit- twit-tweet ’ ’ The Count was exercising 
his canaries, as he used to exercise them in Marian’s time, at Blackwater 


Park. 

I waited a little while, and the singing and the whistling ceased. “Conie, 
kiss me, my pretties!” said the deep voice. There was a responsive twit- 
tering and chirping — a low^, oily laugh — a silence of a minute or so and 
then I heard the opening of the house door. I turned, and retraced my 
steps. The magnificent melody of the Prayer in Rossini s Moses, 
in a sonorous bass voice, rose grandly through the suburban silerice of the 
place. The front garden gate opened and closed. The Count had come out. 

He crossed the road, and walked towards the western boundary of the 
Regent s Park. I kept on my own side of the way, a little behind him, and 
walked in that direction also 

Marian had prepared me for his high stature, his monstrous corpulence, 
and his ostentatious mourning garments — but not for me horrible fresh- 
ness and cheerfulness ana vitality of the man. He carried his sixty years 
as if they had been fewer than forty. He sauntered along, wearing his hat 
a little on one side, with a light jaunty step; swinging his big stick: hum- 
ming to himself; looking up, from time to time, at the houses and garde^ 
on either side of him with superb, smiling patronage If a str^ger h^ 
been told that the whole neighbourhood belonged to hi a that stra^er 
would not have been surprised to hear it. He never looked ^ 

no apparent attention to me, no apparent attention to any one who 
him on his own side.of the road-except, now and then, when he smiled 
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and smirked, with an easy, paternal good-humour, at the nurserymaids 
and the children whom he met. In this way, he led me on, till we reached a 
colony of shops outside the western terraces of the Park. 

Here he stopped at a pastrycook’s, went in (probably to giyc an order) , 
and came out again immediately with a tart in his hand. An Italian was 
grinding an organ before the shop, and a miserable little shrivelled mon- 
key was sitting on the instrument. The Count stopped; bit a piece for 
himself out of the tart; and gravely handed the rest to the monkey. “My 
poor little man!” he said, with grotesque tenderness; “you look hungry. 
In the sacred nime of humanity, I offer you some lunch!” The organ- 
grinder piteously put in his claim to a penny from the benevolent 
stranger. The Count shrugged his shoulders contemptuously — and passed 
on. 

We reached the streets and the better class of shops between the New 
Road and Oxford Street. The Count stopped again, and entered a small 
optician’s shop, with an inscription in the window, announcing that re- 
pairs were neatly executed inside. He came out again, with an opera- 
glass in his hand; walked a few paces on; and stopped to look at a bill of 
the Opera, placed outside a music-seller’s shop. He read the bill at- 
tentively, considered a moment, and then hailed an empty cab as it 
passed him. “Opera-box office,” he said to the man — and was driven 
away. 

I crossed the road, and looked at the bill in my turn. The performance 
announced was “Lucrezia Borgia,” and it was to take place that eve- 
ning. The opera-glass in the Count’s hand, his careful reading of the bill, 
and his direction to the cabman, all suggested that he proposed making 
one of the audience. I had the means of getting an admission for my 
myself and a friend, to the pit, by applying to one of the scene-painters 
attached to the theatre, with whom I had been well acquainted in past 
times. There was a chance, at least, that the Count might be easily visi- 
ble among the audience to me, and to any one with me ; and, in this case, 
I had the means of ascertaining whether Pesca knew his countryman or 
not that very night. 

This consideration at once decided the disposal of my evening. I pro- 
cured the tickets, leaving a note at the Professor’s lodgings on the way. 
At a quarter to eight, I called to take him with me to the theatre. My lit- 
tle friend was in a state of the highest excitement, with a festive flower in 
his button-hole, and the largest opera-glass I ever saw hugged up under 
his arm. 

“Are you ready?” I asked. 

“Right-all-right,” said Pesca. 

We started for the theatre. 


V 


The last notes of the introduction to the opera were being played, and the 
seats in the pit were all filled, when Pesca and I reached the theatre. 
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^ There was plenty of room, however, in the passage that ran round the 
precisely the position best calculated to answer the purpose for 
which I was attending the performance. I went first to the barrier separat- 
ing us from the stalls; and looked for the Count in that part of the thea- 
tre. He was not there. Returning along the passage, on the left-hand side 
from the stage, and looking about me attentively, T discovered him in the 
pit. He occupied an excellent place, some twelve or fourteen seats from 
the end of a bench, within three rows of the stalls. I placed myself exactly 
on a line w^ith him, Pesca standing by my side. The Professor was not yet 
aware of the purpose for which 1 had brought him to the theatre, and he 
was rather surprised that we did not move nearer to the stage. 

The curtain rose, and the opera began. 

Throughout the whole of the first act, we remained in our position; the 
Count, absorbed by the orchestra and the stage, never casting so much as 
a chance glance at us. Not a note of Donizetti's delicious music was lost 
on him. There he sat, high above his neighbours, smiling, and nodding his 
great head enjoyingly from time to time When the people near him ap- 
plauded the close of an air (as an English audience in such circumstances 
always will applaud), without the least consideration for the orchestral 
movement which immediately followed it, he looked round at them with 
an ''xpression of compassionate remonstrance, and held up one hand with 
a gesture of polite entreat 3 ^ At the more refined passages of the singing, 
at the more delicate phrases of the music, which passed unapplauded by 
others, his fat hands, adorned with perfectly-fitting black kid gloves, 
softly patted each other, in token of the cultivated appreciation of a mu- 
sical ma\. At such times his oily murmur of appioval, “Bravo! Bra-a- 
a-a’” hummed through the silence, like the purring of a great cat. His 
immediate neighbours on either side — hearty, ruddy-faced people from 
the country, basking amazedly in the sunshine of fashionable London — 
seeing and hearing him, began to follow his lead. Many a burst of ap- 
plause from the pit that night started from the soft, comfortable patting 
of the black-gloved hands The man's voracious vanity devoured this 
implied tribute to his local and critical supremacy, with an appearance 
of the highest relish. Smiles rippled continuously over his fat face. He 
looked about him, at the-pauses in the music, serenely satisfied wdth him- 
self and his fellow-creatures. ”Ve.s’ yes! these barbarous English people 
are learning something from ml Here, there, and everywhere, I — Fosco 
— am an Influence that is felt, a Man who sits supreme!” If ever face 
spoke, his face spoke then— and that was its language. 

The curtain fell on the first act, and the audience rose to look about 
them. This was the time I had waited for — the time to try if Pesca knew 
him. 

He rose with the rest, and surveyed the occupants of the boxes grandly 
with his opera-glass. .\t first, his back was towards us, but he turned 
round in time, to our side of the theatre, and looked at the boxes above 
us; using his glass for a few minutes — then removing it, but still con- 
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tinuing to look up. This was the moment I chose, when his full face was in 
view, for directing Pesca^s attention to him. 

“Do you know that man?” I asked. 

“Which man, my friend?” 

““The tall, fat man, standing there, with his face towards us.” 

Pesca raised himself on tiptoe, and looked at the Count. 

“No,” said the Professor. “The big fat man is a stranger to me. Is he 
famous? Why do you point him out?” 

“Because I have particular reasons for wishing to know something of 
him. He is a countryman of yours; his name is Count Fosco. Do you 
know that name?” 

“Not I, Walter, Neither the name nor the man is known to me.” 

“Are you quite sure you don’t recognise him? Look again; look care- 
fully. I will tell you why I am so anxious about it when we leave the 
theatre. Stop! let me help you up here, where you can see him better.” 

I helped the little man to perch himself on the edge of the raised dais 
upon which the pit-seats were all placed. Here, his small stature was no 
hindrance to him; here, he could see over the heads of the ladies who 
were seated near the outermost part of the bench. 

A slim, light-haired man, standing by us, whom I had not noticed be- 
fore — a man with a scar on his left cheek — ^looked attentively at Pesca as 
I helped him up, and then looked still more attentively, following the di- 
rection of Pesca’s eyes, at the Count. Our conversation might have 
reached his ears, and might, as it struck me, have roused his curiosity. 

Meanwhile, Pesca fixed his eyes earnestly on the broad, full, smiling 
face turned a little upward, exactly opposite to him. 

“No,” he said; “I have never set my two eyes on that big fat man be- 
fore, in all my life.” 

As he spoke, the Count looked downwards towards the boxes behind us 
on the pit tier. 

The eyes of the two Italians met. 

The instant before, I had been perfectly satisfied, from his own re- 
iterated assertion, that Pesca did not know the Count. The instant after- 
wards, I was equally certain that the Count knew Pesca! 

Knew him; and — more surprising still — jcared him as well! There was 
no mistaking the change that passed over the villain’s face. The leaden 
hue that altered his yellow complexion in a moment, the sudden rigidity 
of all his features, the furtive scrutiny of his cold gray eyes, the motion- 
less stillness of hin from head to foot told their own tale. A mortal dread 
had mastered him, body and soul — ^and his own recognition of Pesca was 
the cause of it! 

The slim man, with the scar on his cheek, was still close by us. He had 
apparently drawn his inference from the effect produced on the Count by 
the sight of Pesca, as 1 had drawn mine. He was a mild, gentlemanlike 
man, looking like a foreigner; and his interest in our proce^ings was not 
expressed in anything approaching to an offensive manner. 

For my own part, I was so startled by the change in the Count’s face, 
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SO astounded at the entirely unexpected turn which events had taken, 
that I knew neither what to say or do next. Pesca roused me by stepping 
back to his former place at my side, and speaking first. 

“How the fat man stares!” he exclaimed. “Is it at we? Am I famous? 
How can he know me, when I don’t know him?” 

I kept my eye still on the Count. I saw him move for the first time 
when Pesca moved, so as not to lose sight of the little man in the lower 
position in which he now stood. I was curious to see what would happen 
if Pesca’s attention, under these circumstances, was withdrawn from him; 
and I accordingly asked the Professor if he recognised any of his pupils, 
that evening, among the ladies in the boxes. Pesca immediately raised the 
large opera-glass to his eyes, and moved it slowly all round the upper 
part of the theatre, searching for his pupils with the most conscientious 
scrutiny. 

The moment he showed himself to be thus engaged, the Count turned 
round ; slipped past the persons who occupied seats on the farther side of 
him from where we stood; and disappeared in the middle passage down 
the centre of the pit. I caught Pesca by the arm; and, to his inexpressible 
astonishment, hurried him round with me to the back of the pit, to inter- 
cept the Count before he could get to the door. Somewhat to my surprise, 
the slim man hastened out before us, avoiding a stoppage caused by some 
people on our side of the pit leaving their places, by which Pesca and my- 
self were delayed. When we reached the lobby the Count had disappeared 
— ^and the foreigner with the scar was gone too. 

“Come home,” I said; “come home, Pesca, to your lodgings. I must 
speak to you in private — I must speak directly.” 

“My-soul-bless-my-soul!” cried the Professor, in a state of the cx- 
tremest bewilderment. “What on earth is the matter?” 

I walked on rapidly, without answering. The circumstances under 
which the Count had left the theatre suggested to me that his extra- 
ordinary anxiety to escape Pesca might carry him to further extremities 
still. He might escape me, too, by leaving London. I doubted the future, 
if I allowed him so much as a day’s freedom to act as he pleased And I 
doubted that foreign stranger who had got the start of us, and whom I 
suspected of intentionally following him out. 

With this double distrust in my mind, I was not long in making Pesca 
understand what I wanted. As soon as we two were alone in his room, I 
increased his confusion and ainazement a hundredfold by telling him 
what my purpose was, a*' plainly and unreservedly as I have acknow- 
ledged it here. 

“My friend, what can I do?” cried the Professor, piteously appealing 
to me with both hands. “Deuce-what-the-deuce! how can I help you, 
Walter, when I don’t know the man?” 

“He knows you — ^he is afraid of you — ^he has left the theatre to escape 
you. Pesca! there must be a reason for this. Look ban into your own 
life, before you came to England. You left Italy, as you have told me 
yourself, for political reasons. You have never mentioned those reasons 
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to me; and I don’t inquire into them now. I only ask you to consult your 
own recollections, and to say if they suggest no past cause for the terror 
which the first sight of you produced in that man.’' 

To my unutterable surprise, these words, harmless as they appeared to 
me, produced the same astounding effect on Pesca which 'the sight of 
Pesca had produced on the Count. The rosy face of my little friend whit- 
ened in an instant; and he drew back from me slowly, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Walter!” he said. “You don’t know what you ask.” 

He spoke in » whisper — he looked at me as if I had .suddenly revealed 
to him some hidden danger to both of us. In less than one minute of time, 
he was so altered from the easy, lively, quaint little man of all my past 
experience, that if I had met him in the street, changed as I saw him now, 
I should most certainly not have known him again. 

“Forgive me, if I have unintentionally pained and shocked you,” I re- 
plied. “Remember the cruel wrong my wife has suffered at Count Fosco’s 
hands. Remember that the wrong can never be redressed, unless the 
means are in my power of forcing him to do her justice. I spoke in her 
interests, Pesca — I ask you again to forgive me — I can say no more.” 

I rose to go. He stopped me before I reached the door. 

“Wait,” he said. “You have shaken me from head to foot. You don’t 
know how I left my country, and why I left my country. Let me compose 
myself — let me think, if I can.” 

I returned to my chair. He walked up and down the room, talking to 
himself incoherently in his own language. After .several turns backwards 
and forwards, he suddenly came up to me, and laid his little hands with 
a strange tenderness and solemnity on my breast. 

“On your heart and soul, Walter,” he said, “is there no other way to 
get to that man but the chance way through wc?” 

“There is no other way,” I answered. 

He left me again; opened the door of the room and looked out cau- 
tiously into the passage; closed it once more; and came back. 

“You won your right over me, Walter,” he said, “on the day when you 
saved my life. It was yours from that moment, when you pleased to take 
it. Take it now. Yes! I mean what I say. My next words, as true as the 
good God is above us, will put my life into your hands.” 

The trembling earnestness with which he uttered this extraordinary 
warning, carried with it to my mind the conviction that he spoke the 
truth. 

“Mind this!” I went on, shaking his hands at me in the vehemence 
of his agitation. “I hold no thread, in my own mind, between that man, 
Fosco, and the past time which I call back to me, for your sake. If you 
find the thread, keep it to yourself — tell me nothing — on my knees, I beg 
and pray, let me be ignorant, let me be innocent, let me be blind to all 
the future, as I am now! ” 

He said a few words more, hesitatingly and disconnectedly — then 
stopped again. 
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I saw that the effort of expressing himself in English, on an occasion toe 
serious to permit him the use of the quaint turns and phrases of his ordi- 
nary vocabulary, was painfully increasing the difficulty he had felt from 
the first in speaking to me at all. Having learned to read and understand 
his native language (though not to speak it) in the earlier days of our in- 
timate companionship, I now suggested to him that he should express 
himself in Italian, while I used English in putting any questions which 
might be necessary to my enlightenment. He accepted the proposal. In 
his smooth-flowing language — spoken with a vehement agitation which 
betrayed itself in the perpetual working of his features, in the wildnes.® 
and the suddenness of his foreign gesticulations, but never in the raising 
of his voice — I now heard the words which armed me to meet the last 
struggle that is left for this story to record.* 

^‘You know nothing of my motive for leaving Italy,” he began, ‘‘ex- 
cept that it was for political reasons. If I had been driven to this country 
by the persecution of my Government, I should not have kept those rea 
sons a secret from you or from any one. I have concealed them because 
no government authority has pronounced the sentence of my exile. You 
have heard, Walter, of the political Societies that are hidden in every 
great city on the continent of Europe? To one of those Societies I be- 
lor^^ed ill Italy — and belong still, in England. When I came to this coun- 
try, I came by the direction of my C'hief. I was over-zealous in my 
younger time; I ran the risk of compromising myself and others. For 
those reasons, I was ordered to emigrate to England, and to wait. I emi- 
grated — I bav(* waited — I wait still. To-morrow, I may be called away: 
ten years hence, I may be called away. It is all one to me — I am here, 1 
support myself by teaching, and I w’ait I violate no oath (you shall hear 
why presently) in making my confidence complete by telling you the 
name of the Society to which I belong. All I do is to put my life in your 
hands. If what I say to you now is ever known by others to have passed 
my lips, as certainly as we two sit ht^re, I am a dead man.” 

He whispered the next w'ords in my ear I keep the secret which thus 
communicated. The Society to which he belonged will be sufficiently in- 
dividuali.sed for the purpose of these pages if I call it “The Brotherhood" 
on the few occasions when any reference to the subject will be needed in 
this place. 

“The object of the Brotherhood,” Pesca went on, “is, briefly, the ob- 
ject of other political societies of the same sort — the destruction of tyr- 
anny, and the assertion of the rights of the people. The principles of the 
Brotherhood are two. So long as a man s life is useful, or even harmless 
only, he has the right to enjoy it. But if his life inflicts injury on the well- 
being of his fellow-men, from that moment he forfeits the right, and it is 

♦ It is only right to mention here, that I repeat Pesca’s statemei to me \iith the 
careful suppressions and altcralions uhich the serious nature of .subject and mv 
own sense of duty to my friend demand My first and last conce.ilments from th«- 
reader are those which caution lenders absolutely necessary in this portion of the 
narrative 
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not only no crime but a positive merit to deprive him of it. It is not for 
me to say in what frightful circumstances of oppression and suffering this 
Society took its rise. It is not for you to say — ^you Englishmen, who have 
conquered your freedom so long ago that you have conveniently forgotten 
what blood you shed, and what extremities you proceeded to, in the con- 
quering — ^it is not for you to say how far the worst of all exasperations 
may, or may not, carry the maddened men of an enslaved nation. The iron 
that has entered into our souls has gone too deep for you to find it. Leave 
the refugee alone! Laugh at him, distrust him, open your eyes in wonder 
at that secret self which smoulders in him, sometimes under the everyday 
respectability and tranquillity of a man like me; sometimes under the 
grinding poverty, the fierce squalor of men less lucky, less pliable, less 
patient than I am — but judge us not! In the time of your first Charles 
you might have done us justice; the long luxury of your own freedom has 
made you incapable of doing us justice now.’' 

All the deepest feelings of his nature seemed to force themselves to the 
surface in those words; all his heart was poured out to me, for the first 
time in our lives — but still, his voice never rose; still his dread of the 
terrible revelation he was making to me never left him. 

‘‘So far,” he resumed, “you think of the Society like other Societies. 
Its object (in your English opinion) is anarchy and revolution. It takes 
the life of a bad King or a bad Minister, as if the one and the other were 
dangerous wild beasts to be shot at the first opportunity. I grant you 
this. But the laws of the Brotherhood are the laws of no other political 
society on the face of the earth. The members are not known to one an- 
other. There is a President in Italy; there are Presidents abroad. Each of 
these has his Secretary. The Presidents and the Secretaries know the 
members, but the members, among themselves, are all strangers, until 
their Chiefs see fit, in the political necessity of the time or in the private 
necessity of the'Society, to make them known to each other. With such 
a safeguard as this, there is no oath among us on admittance. We are iden- 
tified with the Brotherhood by a secret mark, which we all bear, which 
lasts while our lives last. We are told to go about our ordinary business, 
and to report ourselves to the President, or the Secretary, four times a 
year, in the event of our services being required. We are warned, if we 
betray the Brotherhood, or if we injure it by serving other interests, that 
we die by the principles of the Brotherhood — die by the hand of a stran- 
ger, who may be sent from the other end of the world to strike the blow — 
or by the hand of our own bosom-friend, who may have been a member 
unknown to us through all the years of our intimacy. Sometimes, the 
death is delayed; sometimes, it follows close on the treachery. It is our 
first business to know how to wait — our second business to know how to 
obey when the word is spoken. Some of us may wait our lives through, 
and may not be wanted. Some of us may be called to the work, or to the 
preparation for the work, the very day of our admission. I myself — the 
little, easy, cheerful man you know, who of his own accord would hardly 
lift up his handkerchief to strike down a fly that buzzes about his face — 
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I, in my younger time under provocation so dreadful that I wfll not tell 
you of it, entered the Brotherhood by an impulse, as I might have killed 
myself by an impulse. I must remain in it now — it ha§ got me, whatever 1 
may think of it in my better circumstances and my cooler manhood, to 
my dymg day. While I was still in Italy, I was chosen Secretary; and all 
the members of that time, who were brought face to face with my Presi- 
dent, were brought face to face also with me.'' 

I began to understand him; I saw the end towards which his extra- 
ordinary disclosure was now tending. He waited a moment, watching me 
earnestly watching till he had evidently guessed what was passing in 
my mind before he resumed. 


“You have drawn your own conclusion already,” he said. “I see it in 
your face. Tell me nothing; keen me out of the secret of your thoughts. 
Let me make my one last sacrifice of myself, for your sake — and then 
have done with this subject, never to return to it again.” 

He signed to me not to answer him — rose — removed his coat — ^and 
rolled up the shirt-sleeve on his left arm. 

“I promised you that this confidence should be complete,” he whis- 
pered, speaking close at my ear, with his eyes looking watchfully at thtf 
door. “Whatever comes of it, you shall not reproach me with having hid* 
den anything from you which it was necessary to your interests to know. 
I nave ^aid that the Brotherhood identifies its members by a mark that 
lasts for life. See the place, and the mark on it for yourself.” 

He raised his bare arm, and showed me, high on the upper part of it 
and on the inner side, a brand deeply burned in the flesh and stained of 
a bright blood red colour. I abstain from describing the device which the 
brand represented. It will be sufficient to say that it was circular in form, 
and so small that it would have been completely covered by a shilling 
coin. 

“A man who hcLs this mark, branded in this place,” he said covering his 
arm again, “is a member of the Brotherhood. A man who has been false 
to the Brotherhood is discovered sooner or later by the Chiefs who know 
him — Presidents or Secretaries, as the case may be. And a man discovered 
by the Chiefs is dead. Xo hum-an laws can protect him. Remember what 
you have seen and heard, draw what conclusions you like; act as you 
please. But, in the name of God, \\hatever you discover, whatever you 
do, tell me nothing! Let me remain free from a responsibility which it 
horrifies me to think of— which I know, in my conscience, is not my re- 
sponsibility now. For the last time, I say it — on my honour as a gentle- 
man, on my oath as a Christian, if the man you pointed out at the Opera 
knows me, he is so altered, or so disgui.sed, that I do not know him. I ^ 
ignorant of his proceedings or his purposes in England — I never saw him, 
I never heard the name he goes by, to my knowledge, before tonight. I 
say no more. Leave me a little, Walter: I am overpower-d by what has 
happened ; I am shaken by what I have said. Let me try be like myself 

again when w^e meet next.” . r 

He dropped into a. chair, and, turning away from me, hid his face in 
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his hands. I gently opened the door, so as not to disturb him — and spoke 
my few parting words in low tones, which he might hear or not, as he 
pleased. 

“I will keep the memory of to-night in my heart of hearts,” I said. 
“You shall never repent the trust you have reposed in me. May I come to 
you to-morrow? May I come as early as nine o’clock?” 

“Yes, Walter,” he replied, looking up at me kindly, and speaking in 
English once more, as if his one anxiety now was to get back to our former 
relations towards each other. “Come to my little bit of breakfast before 
I go my ways among the pupils that I teach.” 

“Good-night, Pcsca.” 

“Good-night, my friend.” 


VI 

My first conviction, as soon as I found myself outside the house, was that 
no alternative was left for me but to act at once on the information I had 
received — to make sure of the Count, that night, or to risk the loss, if T 
only delayed till the morning, of Laura’s last chance. I looked at my 
watch: it was ten o’clock. 

Not the shadow of a doubt crossed my mind of the purpose for which 
the Count had left the theatre. His escape from us that evening was, be- 
yond all question, the preliminary only to his escaf)e from London. The 
mark of the Brotherhood was on his arm — I felt as certain of it as if he 
had shown me the brand — and the betrayal of the Brotherhood was on 
his conscience — I had seen it in his recognition of Pesca. 

It was easy to understand why that recognition had not been mutual. 
A man of the Count’s character would never risk the terrible conse- 
quences of turning spy without looking to his personal security quite as 
carefully as he looked to his golden reward. The shaven face, which I had 
pointed out at the Opera, might have been covered by a beard in Pesca’s 
time; his dark-brown hair might be a wig; his name was evidently a false 
one. The accident of time might have helped him as well — his immense 
corpulence might have come with his later years. There was every re:ison 
why Pesca should not have known him again — every reason, also, why he 
should have known Pesca, whose singular personal appearance made a 
marked man of him, go where he might. 

I have said that I felt certain of the purpose in the Count’s mind when 
he escaped us at the theatre. How could I doubt it, when I saw, with my 
own eyes, that he believed himself, in spite of the change in his appear- 
ance, to have been recognised by Pesca, and to be therefore in danger of 
his life? If I could get speech of him that night, if I could show him that 
I, too, knew of the mortal peril in which he stood, what result would fol- 
low? Plainly this. One of us must be master of the situation — one of us 
must inevitably be at the mercy of the other. 

I owed it to myself to consider the chances against me, before I con- 
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fronted them. I owed it to my wife to do all that lay in my power to lessen 

The chances against me wanted no reckoning up ; they were all merged 
m one. If the Count discovered, by my own avowal, ’that the direct way 
to his ^fety lay through my life, he was probably the last man in exist- 
ence who would shrink from throwing me off my guard and taking that 
way, when he had me alone within his reach. The only means of defense 
against him on which I could at all rely to lessen the risk, presented them- 
selves, after a little careful thinking, clearly enough. Before I made any 
personal acknowledgment of my discover}' in his presence, I must place 
the discovery itself where it would be ready for instant use against him, 
and safe from any attempt at sufipression on his part. If I laid the mine 
under his feet before I a[)proachcd him, and if I left instructions with a 
third person to fire it on the expiration of a certain time, unless directions 
to the crmtrary were previously received under my own hand, or from my 
own lips — in that event, the Count's security was absolutely dependent 
upon mine, and I might hold the vantage-ground over him securely, even 
in his own house. 

This idea occurred to me "when I was close to the new lodgings which 
wc had taken on returning from the seaside. I went in, without disturb- 
ing any one, by the help of my key. A light was in the hall , and I stole up 
wifh it to my workroom, to malvc my preparations, and absolutely to 
commit myself to an interview with the Count, before either Laura oi 
Marian could have the slightest suspicion of what I intended to do. 

A letter addressed to Pesca represented the surest measure of precau- 
tion w'hich it v\as now possible for me to take I wrote as follows: — 

^‘The man whom I pointed out to you at the Opera is a member of the 
Brotherhood, and has been false to his trust. Put both these assertions to 
the test, instantly. You know the name he goes by in England. His ad- 
dress is Xo. 5 Forest Road, St. John's Wood On the love you once bore 
me, use the power intrusted to you, without mercy and without delay, 
against that man. I have risked all and lost all — and the forfeit of my 
failure has been paid with nn life." 

I signed and dated these lines, enclosed them in an envelope, and 
sealed it up. On the outside, I wrote this direction: “Keep the enclosure 
unopened, until nine o’clock tc)-mo»'row morning. If you do not hear from 
me, or see me, before that time, break the seal when the clock strikes, and 
read the contents." I added my initials, and protected the whole by en- 
closing it in a second seakd envelope, addressed to Pesca at his lodgings. 

Nothing remained to be done after this but to find the means of sending 
my letter to its destination immediately I should then have accomplished 
all that lay in mv power If anything happened to me in the Count's 
house, I had now provided for his an.^^wering it with his life. 

That the means of i)reventing his escape^ under anv circumstances 
whatever, w'ere at Pesca'*^ disposal, if he chose to exert n, 1 did not for 
an instant doubt. The extraordinary anxiety w^hich he had expressed to 
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remain unenlightened as to the Count’s identity — or, in other vrords, to 
be left uncertain enough about facts to justify him to his own conscience 
in remaining passive — ^betrayed plainly that the means of exercising the 
terrible justice of the Brotherhood were ready to his hand, although, as 
a naturally humane man, he had shrunk from plainly saying as much in 
my presence. The deadly certainty with which the vengeance of foreign 
political societies can hunt down a traitor to the cause, hide himself where 
he may, had been too often exemplified, even in my superficial experience, 
to allow of any doubt. Considering the subject only as a reader of news* 
papers, cases recurred to my memory, both in London and in Paris, of 
foreigners found stabbed in the streets, whose assassins could never be 
traced — of bodies and parts of bodies thrown into the Thames and the 
Seine, by hands that could never be discovered — of deaths by secret vio- 
lence which could only be accounted for in one way. I have disguised 
nothing relating to myself in these pages — and I do not disguise here, 
that I believed I had written Count Fosco’s death-warrant, if the fatal 
emergency happened which authorised Pesca to open my enclosure. 

I left my room to go down to the ground-floor of the house, and speak 
to the landlord about finding me a messenger. He happened to be ascend- 
ing the stairs at the time, and we met on the landing. His son, a quick 
lad, was the messenger he proposed to me, on hearing what I wanted. 
We had the boy upstairsj and I gave him his directions. He was to take 
the letter in a cab, to put it into Professor Pesca’s own hands, and to 
bring me back a line of acknowledgment from that gentleman; returning 
in the cab, and keeping it at the door for my use. It was then nearly half- 
past ten. I calculated ftiat the boy might be back in twenty minutes; and 
that I might drive to St. John’s Wood, on his return, in twenty minutes 
more. 

When the lad had departed on his errand, I returned to my own room 
for a little while, to put certain papers in order, so that they might be 
C 5 gsily found, in case of the worst. The key of the old-fashioned bureau in 
which the papers were kept, I sealed up, and left it on my table, with 
Marian’s name written on the outside of the little packet. This done, I 
went downstairs to the sitting-room, in which I expected to find Laura 
and Marian awaiting my return from the Opera. I felt my hand trembling 
for the first time, when I laid it on the lock of the door. 

No one was in the room but Marian. She was reading; and she looked 
at her watch in surprise, when I came in. 

‘‘How early you are back!” she said. “You must have come away 
before the Opera was over?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “neither Pesca nor I waited for the end. Where is 
Laura?” 

“She had one of her bad headaches this evening; and I advised her to 
go to bed, when we had done tea.” 

I left the room again, on the pretext of wishing to see whether Laura 
was asleep. Marian’s quick eyes were beginning to look inquiringly at my 
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face; Marian’s quick instinct was beginning to discover that I had some- 
thing weighing on my mind. 

When I entered the bed-chamber, and softly approached the bedside 
by the dim flicker of the night-lamp, my wife was asleep. 

We had not been married quite a month yet. If my heart was heavy, if 
my resolution for a moment faltered again, when I looked at her face 
turned faithfulij, to my pillow in her sleep — when I saw her hand resting 
open on the cover-lid, as if it was waiting unconsciously for mine — surely 
there was some excuse for me? I only allowed myself a few minutes to 
kneel down at the bedside, and to look close at her — so close that her 
breath, as it came and went, fluttered on my face. I only touched her hand 
and her cheek with my lips at parting. She stirred in her sleep and mur- 
mured my name — but without waking. I lingered for an instant at the 
door to look at hei again. “God bless and keep you, my darling! ” I whim- 
pered, and left her. 

Marian was at the stairhead waiting for me. She had a folded slip of 
paper in her hand. 

“The landlord’s son has brought this for you,” she said. “He has got 
a cab at the door — he says you ordered him to keep it at your dispos^ 

“Quite right, Marian. 1 want the cab; I am going out again.” 

[ descended the stairs as I spoke, and looked into the sitting-room to 
read the slip of paper by the light on the table. It contained these two 
sentences, in Pesca’s handwriting: — 

‘ Your letter is received. If I don’t see you before the time you men- 
tion, 1 will br'^ak the seal when the clock strikes.” 

1 placed the paper in my pocket-book, and made for the door. Marian 
met me on the threshold, and pushed me back into the room, where the 
candlelight fell full on my face. She held me by both hands, and her eyes 
fastenecl searchingly on mine. 

‘T see'" .she said, in a low, eager whisper. “You are trying the last 
chance to-night.” 

“Yes — the last chance and the best,” I whispered back. 

“Not alone' Oh, Walter, for God s sake, not alone! Let me go with 
you. Don’t refuse me because I’m only a woman. I must go! I will go! 
I’ll wait out.side in the cab’ ’ 

It was my turn now to hold /nr. She tried to break away from me, and 
get down first to the door. 

“If you w^ant to help me,” I said, “stop here, and sleep in my wife’s 
room to-night. Only let me go away with my mind easy about Laura, and 
I answer for everything else. Come, Marian, give me a kiss, and show that 
you have the courage to \^ait till I come back. 

I dared not allow her time to say a word more. She tried to hold me 
again. I unclasped her hands— and was out of the room in a moment. The 
boy below heard me on the stairs, and opened the hall dr ^r. I jumped into 
the cab, before the driver coifld get off the box. “Forest Road, St. John’s 
Wood,” I called to him through the front window. “Double fare if you 
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get there in a quarter of an hour/’ “I’ll do it, sir.” I looked at my watch. 
Eleven o’clock — not a minute to lose. 

The rapid motion of the cab, the sense that every instant now was 
bringing me nearer to the Count, the conviction that I was embarked at 
last, wiUiout let or hindrance, on my hazardous enterprise, heated me into 
such a fever of excitement that I shouted to the man to go faster and fast- 
er. As we left the streets, and crossed St. John’s Wood Road, my impa- 
tience so completely overpowered me that I stood up in the cab and 
stretched my head out of the window, to see the end of the journey before 
we reached it. Just as a church clock in the distance struck the quarter 
past, we turned into the Forest Road. I stopped the driver a little way 
from the Count’s house — ^paid and dismissed him — and walked on to the 
door. 

• As I approached the gard#*n gate, I saw another person advancing to- 
wards it also, from the direction opposite to mine. We met under the gas- 
lamp in the road, and looked at each other. I instantly recognized the 
light-haired foreigner, with the scar on his cheek ; and 1 thought he recog- 
nised me. He said nothing; and, instead of stopping at the house, as I 
did, he slowly walked on. Was he in the Forest Road by accident? Or had 
he followed the Count home from the Opera? 

I did not pursue those questions. After waiting a little, till the foreigner 
had slowly passed out of sight, I rang the gate bell. It was then twenty 
minutes past eleven — late enough to make it quite easy for the Count to 
get rid of me by the excuse that he was in bed. 

The only way of providing against this contingency was to send in my 
name, without asking any preliminary questions, and to let him know, 
at the same time, that I had a serious motive for wishing to see him at that 
late hour. Accordingly, while I was waiting, I took out my card, and 
wrote under my name, “On important business.” The maid-servant an- 
swered the door while I was writing the last word in pencil ; and asked 
me distrustfully what I “pleased to want.” 

“Be so good as to take that to your master,” I replied, giving her the 
card. 

I saw by the girl’s hesitation of manner, that if I had asked for the 
Count in the first instance, she would only have followed her instructions 
by telling me he was not at home. She was staggered by the confidence 
with which I gave her the card. After staring at me in great perturbation, 
she went back into the house with my message, closing the door, and leav- 
ing me to wait in the garden. 

In a minute or so, she reappeared. “Her master’s compliments, and 
would I be so obliging as to say what my business was?” “Take my com- 
pliments back,” I replied, “and say that the business cannot be mentioned 
to any one but your master.” She left me again — again returned — and 
this time asked me to walk in. 

I followed her at once. In another moment I was inside the Count’s 
house. 
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Six 


VII 


There was no lamp in the hall; but by the dim light of the kitchen can- 
dle, which the girl had brought upstairs with her, I saw an elderly lady 
steal noiselessly out of a back room on the ground-floor. She cast one 
viperish look at me as 1 entered the hall, but said nothing, and went slow- 
ly upstairs, without returning my bow. My familiarity with Marian’s 
journal sufficiently assured me that the elderly lady was Madame Fosco. 

The servant led me to the room which the Countess had just left. I 
entered it, and found myself face to face with the Count. 

He was still in his evening dress, except his coat, which he had thrown 
across a chair. His shirt-sleeves w^ere turned up at the wrists — ^but no 
higher. A carpet-bag w:is on one side of him, and a box on the other. 
Books, papers, and articles of wearing apparel were scattered about the 
room. On a table, at one side of the door, stood the cage, so well known to 
me by description, which contained his white mice. The canaries and the 
cockatoo were probably in some other room. He was seated before the 
box, packing it, when 1 went in, and lose with some papers in his hand 
to receive me. His face still betrayed plain traces of the shock that had 
overwhelmed him at the Opera. His fat cheeks hung loose; his told gray 
ej i .5 v.t-re furtively vigilant; his voice, look, and manner were all sharply 
suspicious alike, as he advanced a step to meet me, and requested with 
distant civility, that I would take a chair. 

‘‘You come here on business, sir?" he said, “I am at a loss to know 
what that hiu iness can possibly be 

The unconcealed curiosity with which he looked hard in my face while 
he spoke, convinced me that I had passed unnoticed by him at the Opera. 
He had seen Pesca first; and from that moment, till he left the theatre, 
he had evidently seen nothing else My name would necessarily suggest 
to him that I had not come into his house with other than a hostile pur- 
pasc towards himself— but he appeared to be utterly igno**ant, thus far, 

of the real nature of my errand . , „ ^ 

“I am fortunate in finding you here to-night, I said. You seem to 

be on the point of taking a journey^ ’ 

“Is your business connected with my journey? 


“In some degree. • * 

“In what degree? Do you know’ where I am going tor 

1 only know why you are leaving London ” 

He slipped by me with the quickness of thought, locked the door of the 

HartnS*“e.cdlenlly well acquainted wiU. jne 
another by reputation.” he Mid. “Did it by any chance occur to you when 
you came to this house, that 1 was not the sort of man you could trifle 


did occur to me ” 1 replied. “And T have not come to trifle with 
you i " he« L a n,a:.ter of life and death-and it that door which you 
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have locked was open at this moment, nothing you could say or do would 
induce me to pass through it.” 

I walked farther into the room and stood opposite to him, on the rug 
before the fireplace. He drew a chair in front of the door, and sat down 
on it, with his left arm resting on the table. The cage with the white mice 
was close to him; and the little creatures scampered out of their sleeping- 
place, as his heavy arm shook the table, and peered at him through the 
gaps in the smartly painted wires. 

“On a matter of life and death?” he repeated to himself. “Those words 
are more serious, perhaps, than you think. What do you mean?” 

“What I say.” 

The perspiration broke out thickly on his broad forehead. His left hand 
stole over the edge of the table. There was a drawer in it, with a lock, and 
the key was in the lock. His finger and thumb closed over the key, but 
did not turn it. 

“So you know why I am leaving London?” be went on. “Tell me the 
reason, if you please.” He turned the key, and unlocked the drawer as 
he spoke. 

“I can do better than that,” I replied; “I can show you the reason, if 
you like.” 

“How can you show it?” 

“You have got your coat off,” I said. “Roll up the shirt-sleeve on your 
left arm — and you will see it there.” 

The same livid, 'eaden change passed over his face, which I had seen 
pass over it at the theatre. The deadly glitter in his eyes shone steady 
and straight into mine. He said nothing. But his left hand slowly opened 
the table drawer, and softly slipped into it. The harsh grating noise of 
something heavy that he was moving, unseen to me sounded for a mo- 
ment — then ceased. The silence that followed was so intense that the 
faint ticking nibble of the white mice at their wires was distinctly audible 
where I sto^. 

My life hung by a thread — and I knew it. At that final moment, I 
tbou^t with his mind; I felt with his fingers — I was as certain, as if I 
had seen it, of what he kept hidden from me in the drawer. 

“Wait a little,” I said. “You have got the door locked — ^you see I don’t 
move — you see my hands are empty. Wait a little. I have something more 
to say.” 

“You have said enough,” he replied, with a sudden composure, so un- 
natural and so ghastly that it tried my nerves as no outbreak of violence 
could have tried thr m. “I want one moment for my own thoughts, if you 
please. Do you guess what I am thinking about?” 

“Perhaps I do.” 

“I am thinking,” he remarked quietly, “whether I shall add to the dis- 
order in this room, by scattering your brains about the fireplace.” 

If I hod. moN'ed at that moment I saw in bis face that he would have 
done it. 
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‘ I you to read two lines of writing which I have about me,” I 
rejoined, before you finally decide that question.” 

The proposal appeared to excite his curiosity. He nodded his head. 1 
look I esca s acknowledgment of the receipt of my letter out of my 
pocket-book; handed it to him at arm’s length; and returned to my for- 
mer position in front of the fireplace 

He read the lines aloud: “ ‘Your letter is received. If I don’t hear from 
you before the time you mention, I will break the seal when the clock 
strikes.’ ” 

Another man, in his position, would have needed some explanation of 
those words — the Count felt no such necessity. One reading of the note 
showed him the precaution that 1 had taken, as plainly as if he had been 
present at the time when I adopted it. The expression of his face changed 
on the instant; and his hand came out of the drawer, empty. 

‘T don’t lock up my drawer Mr. Hartright,” he said; “and I don’t say 
that I may not scatter your brains about the fireplace yet. But I am a 
just man, even to my enemy — and I will acknowledge, beforehand, that 
they are cleverer brains than I thought them. Come to the point, sir! You 
want something of me’’’ 

“I do — and I mean to have it.” 

‘X)i4 • onditions?” 

“On no conditions. ’ 

His hand dropped into the drawer again. 

“Bah! we are travelling in a circle,” he said; “and those clever brains 
of yours a»*e ir danger again. Your tone is deplorably imprudent, sir — 
moderate it on the spot! The risk of shooting you on the place where you 
stand is less to me than the risk of letting you out of this house, except 
on conditions that I dictate and approve. You have not got my lamented 
friend to deal wdth now — you are face to face wdth Fosco! If the lives of 
twenty Mr. Hartrights were the stepping-stones to my safety, over all 
those stones I would go, sustained by my sublime indifference, seU-bal- 
anced by my impenetrable calm. Respect me, if you love your own life! 
I summon you to answer three questions, before you open your lips 
again. Hear them — they are necessary to this interview. Answer them — 
they are necessary to mk." He held up one finger of his right hand. “First 
question!’' he said. “You come here possessed of information, which may 
be true, or may be false — where did you get it?” 

“I decline to tell you.” 

“No matter; I shall find out. If that information is true — mind I say, 
with the whole force of my resolution, i/— you are making your market 
of it here, by treachery of your own, or by treachery of some other man. 
I note that circumstance, for future use, in my memory, which forgets 
nothing, and proceed.” He held up another finger. “Second question! 
Those lines you invited me to read are without signati e. \Mio wrote 
them?” 

“A man whom I have every reason to depend on; and ^\hom you have 
every reason to fear.” 
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Iviy answer reached him to some purpose. His left hand trembled audi- 
bly in the drawer. 

“How long do you give me,” he asked, putting his third question in .i 
quieter tone, “before the clock strikes and the seal is broken?” 

“Time enough for you to come to my terms,” I replied. 

“Give me a plainer answer, Mr. Hartright. What hour is the clock to 
Strike?” 

“Nine, to-morrow morning.” 

“Nine, to-moirow morning? Yes, yes — ^your trap is laid for me, before 
I can get my passport regulated, and leave London. It is not earlier, I 
suppose? We will see about that presently — I can keep you hostage here, 
and bargain with you to send for your letter before I let you go. In the 
meantime, be so good, next, as to mention your terms.” 

“You shall hear them. They are simple, and soon stated. You know 
whose interests I represent in coming here?” 

He smiled with the most supreme composure; and carelessly waved 
his right hand. 

“I consent to hazard a guess,” he said jeeringly. “A lady’s interests, of 
course!” 

“My Wife’s interests.” 

He looked at me with the first honest expression that had crossed his 
face in my presence — an expression of blank amazement. I could see that 
I sank in his estimation, as a dangerous man, from that moment. He shut 
up the drawer at once, folded his arms over his breast, and listened to me 
with a smile of satirical attention. 

“You are well enough aware,” I went on, “of the course which my in- 
quiries have taken for many months past, to know that any attempted 
denial of plain facts will be quite useless in my presence. You are guilty 
of an infamous conspiracy. And the gain of a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds was your motive for it.” 

He said nothing. But his face became overclouded suddenly by a low- 
ering anxiety. 

“Keep your gain,” I said. (His face lightened again immediately, and 
his eyes opened on me in wider and wider astonishment.) “I am not here 
to disgrace myself by bargaining for money which has passed through 
your hands, and which has been the price of a vile crime ” 

“Gently, Mr. Hartright. Your moral claptraps have an excellent effect 
in England — ^keep them for yourself and your own countrymen, if you 
please. The ten thousand pounds was a legacy left to my excellent wife 
by the late Mr. Fc^irlie. Place the affair on those grounds, and I will dis- 
cuss it if you like. To a man of my sentiments, however, the subject is 
deplorably sordid. I prefer to pass it over. I invite ) ou to resume the dis- 
cussion of your terms. What do you demand?” 

“In the first place, I demand a full confession of the conspiracy, writ- 
ten and signed in my presence, by yourself.” 

He raised his finger again. “One!” he said, checking me off with the 
steady attention of a practical man. 
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In the second place, I demand a plain proof, which does not depend 
on yoiK personal asseveration, of the date at which my wife left Black- 

water Park, and travelled to London.” . CilDWOt 

“So! so' you can ly your finger, I see, 6n the weak place,” he re- 
marked composedly. *Any more?** 

“At present, no more.** 

“Good! you have mentioned your terms; now listen to mine. The 
responsibility to myself of admitting what you are pleased to call the 
conspiracy, is loss, perhaps, upon the whole, than the responsibility of 
laying you dead on that hearthrug Let us say that I meet your proposal — 
on my own conditions. i he statement you demand of me shall be written, 
and the p am proof shall be produced. You call a letter from my late 
lamented friend, informing me oi the day and hour of his wife’s arrival 
in London, written, signed, and dated by himself, a proof, I suppose? I 
(an give you this. I can also send you to the man of whom I hired the car- 
nage to fetch my visitor from the railway, on the day when she arrived — 
his order-book may help you to your date, even if his coachman who drove 
me proves to be of no use. These things 1 can do, and will do, on condi- 
tions. I recite them. First condition’ Madame Fosco and I leave this 
house, when and how we please, i^dthout interference of any kind, on 
yoMi [ a.'t. Second condition’ \ou wait here, in company with me, to see 
my agent, wl o is coming at seven o’clock in the morning to regulate my 
affairs. You give my agent a written order to the man who has got your 
.sealed letter to resign hi^; possession of it. You wait here till my agent 
places that letter unopened in my hands* and you then allow me one 
clear half-hour to leave the house — after which you resume your owm 
freedom of action, and go where you please. Third condition! You give 
me the satisfaction of a gentleman, for your intrusion into my private 
affairs, and for the language you have allow’ed yourself to use to me, at 
this conference. The time and place, abroad, to be fixed in a letter from 
my hand, when 1 am safe on the Tontinent, and that letter to contain a 
strip of paper measuring accurately the length of my sword. Those are 
my terms. Inform me if you accept them — Yes, or No.” 


The extraordinary mixture of prompt decision, far-sighted cunning, 
and mountebank bravado in this speech, staggered me for a moment — 
and only for a moment The o^'e question to consider was, whether I was 
justified, or not, in possessing myself of the means of establishing Laura’.s 
identity, at the cost of allowing the scoundrel who had robbed her of it 
to escape me with impunity 1 knew that the motive of securing the just 
recognition of my wife in the birthplace from w^hich she had been driven 
out as an impostor, and of publicly erasing the lie that still profaned her 
mother s tombstone, wa^ fai purer, in its freedom from all taint of evil 
passion, than the vindictive motive which had mingle’ itself with my 
[purpose from the first. And yet I cannot honestly say that my owm moral 
convictions were strong enough to decide the struggle in me by them- 
selves They were helped by my remembrance of Sir Percival’s death. 
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How awfully, at the last moment, had the working of the retribution, 
therey been snatched from my feeble hands! What right had I to decide, 
in my poor mortal ignorance of the future, that this man, too, must es- 
cape with impunity, because he escaped wc? I thought of these things — 
perhaps, with the superstition inherent in my nature; perhaps, with a 
sense worthier of me than superstition. It was hard, when I had fastened 
my hold on him at last, to loosen it again of my own accord — but I forced 
myself to make the sactifice. In plainer words, I determined to be guided 
by the one higher motive of which I was certain, the motive of serving 
the cause of Laura and the cause of Truth. 

“I accept your conditions,’’ I said. “With one reservation, on my part.” 

“What reservation may that be?” he asked. 

“It refers to the sealed letter,” I answered. “I require you to destroy it, 
imopened, in my presence, as soon as it is placed in your hands.” 

My object in making this stipulation was simply to prevent him from 
carrying away written evidence of the nature of my communication with 
Pesca. The jact of my communication he would necessarily discover, 
when I gave the address to his agent, in the morning. But he could make 
no use of it, on his own unsupported testimony — even if he really ven- 
tured to try the experiment — which need excite in me the slightest appre- 
hension on Pesca’s account. 

“I grant your reservation,” he replied, after considering the question 
gravely for a minute or two. “It is not worth dispute — the letter shall be 
destroyed when it comes into my hands.” 

He rose, as he spoke, from the chair in which he had been sitting oppo- 
site to me, up to this time. With one effort, he appeared to free his mind 
from the whole pressure on it of the interview between us, thus far. 
“Ouf!” he cried, stretching his arms luxuriously; “the skirmish was hot 
while it lasted. .Take a seat, Mr. Hartright. We meet as mortal enemies 
hereafter — let us, like gallant gentlemen, exchange polite attentions in 
the meantime. Permit me to take the liberty of calling for my wife.” 

He unlocked and opened the door. “Eleanor!” he called out, in his 
deep voice. The lady of the viperish face came in. “Madame Fosco — Mr. 
Hartright,” said the Count, introducing us with easy dignity. “My angel,” 
he went on, addressing his wife, “will your labours of packing-up allow 
you time to make me some nice strong coffee? I have writing business to 
transact with Mr. Hartright — and I require the full possession of my in- 
telligence to do justice to myself.” 

Madame Fosco ^^owed her head twice — once sternly to me; once sub- 
missively to her husband — and glided out of the room. 

The Count walked to a writing-table near the window; opened his 
desk; and took from it several quires of paper and a bundle of quill pens. 
He scattered the pens about the table, so that they might lie ready in 
all directions to be taken up when wanted, and then cut the paper into a 
heap of narrow slips, of the form used by professional writers for the 
press. “I shall ixiake this a remarkable document,” he said, looking at me 
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literary composition are perfectly familiar 
man «n ^l/he intellectual accomplishments that a 

privilegelTSs it 

tr*^ forwards in the room, until the coffee ap- 
^ himself, and marking the places at which obstacles 
S Striking his forehead, from 

palm of his hand. The enormous audacity with 
which he seized on the situation in which I had placed him, and made it 
the pedestal on which his vanity mounted for the one cherished purpose 
1 f Plastered my astonishment by main force. Sincerely as I 

loatnea the man, the prodigious strength of his character, even in its most 
trivial aspects, impressed me in sjjite of myself. 

The coffee was brought in by Madame Fosco. He kissed her hand, in 
grateful acknowledgment, and escorted her to the door; returned, poured 
out a cup of coffee for himself, and took it to the writing-table. 

“May I offer you some coffee, Mr. Hartright?’^ he said, before he sat 
down. 

I declined. 


“What! you think I shall poison you?’' he said gaily. “The English 
ini'iliCwt is sound, so far as it goes,” he continued, seating himself at the 
tabic, “but ii has one grave defect — it is always cautious in the wrong 
place.” 

He dipped his pen in the ink; placed the first slip of paper before him, 
with a thumb of his hand on the desk, cleared his throat, and began. He 
wrote witn great noise and rapidity, in so large and bold a hand, and 
with such wide spaces between the lines, that he had reached the bottom 
of the slip in not more than two minutes certainly from the time 
when he started at the top. Each slip as he finished it, was paged, and 
tossed over his shoulder, out of his way, on the floor. \^en his first pen 
was worn out, that went over his shoulder too; and he pounced on a sec- 
ond from the supply scattered about the table. Slip after slip, by dozens, 
by fifties, by hundreds, flew over his shoulders on either side of him, till 
he had snowed himself up in paper all round his chair. Hour after hour 
passed — and there I sat watching, there he sat, writing. He never stop- 
ped, except to sip his coffee, and, when that was exhausted, to smack his 
forehead, from time to time. Lne o'clock struck, two, three, four — and 
still the slips flew about all round him, still the untiring pen scraped its 
way ceaselessly from top to bottom of the page; still the white chaos of 
paper rose higher and higher all round his chair. At four o’clock, I heard 
a sudden splutter of the pen, indicative of the flourish with which he 
signed his name. “Bravo’ ’’ he cried — ^springing to his feet with the activ- 
ity of a young man, and looking me straight in the face with a smile of 
superb triumph. 

“Done, Mr. Hartright!” he announced, with a self-renovating thump 
of his fist on his broad breast. “Done, to my own profound satisfaction — 
to your profound astonishment, when you read what I have written. The 
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subject is exhausted; the man — Fosco — is not. I proceed to the arrange- 
ment of my slips, to the revision of my slips, to the reading of my slips — 
addressed, emphatically, to. your private ear. Four o^clock has just struck. 
Good! Arrangement, revision, reading, from four to five. Short snooze 
of restoration for myself, from five to six. Final preparations, from six to 
seven. Affair of agent and sealed letter, from seven to eight. At eight, cn 
route. Behold the programme!” 

He sat down cross-legged on the floor among his papers; strung them 
together with a bodkin and a piece of string; revised them ; wrote all the 
titles and honours by which he was personally distinguished, at the head 
of the first page; and then read the manuscript to me, with loud theatri- 
cal emphasis and profuse theatrical gesticulation. The reader will have 
an opportunity, ere long, of forming his own opinion of the document. It 
will be sufficient to mention here that it answered my purpose. 

He next wrote me the address of the person from whom he had hired 
the fly, and handed me Sir Percival’s letter. It was dated from Hamp- 
shire, on the 25th of July; and it announced the journey of ‘‘Lady 
Clyde” to London on the 26th. Thus, on the very day (the 25th), when 
the doctor’s certificate declared that she had died in St. John’s Wood, 
she was alive, by Sir Percival’s own showing, at Blackwater — and, on 
the day after, she was to take a journey! When the proof of that journey 
was obtained from the flyman, the evidence would be complete. 

“A quarter-past five,” said the Count, looking at his watch. “Time 
for my restorative snooze. I personally resemble Napoleon the Great, as 
you may have remarked, Mr. Hartright — I also resemble that immortal 
man in my power of commanding sleep at will. Excuse me one moment. 
I will summon Madame Fosco, to keep you from feeling dull.” 

Knowing as well as he did that he was summoning Madame Fosco to 
insure my not leaving the house while he was asleep, I made no reply, and 
occupied myself in tying up the papers which he had placed in my posses- 
sion. 

The lady came in, cool, pale, and venomous as ever. “Amuse Mr. Hart- 
right, my angel,” said the Count. He placed a chair for her, kissed her 
hand for the second time, withdrew to a sofa and, in three minutes, was 
as peacefully and happily asleep as the most virtuous man in existence. 

Madame Fosco took a book from the table — sat down — and looked at 
me, with the steady, vindictive malice of a woman who never forgot and 
never forgave. 

“I have been listening to your conversation with my husband,’' she 
said. 'Tf I had been in his place — I would have laid you dead on the 
hearthrug.” 

With those words, she opened her book ; and never looked at me, or 
spoke to me, from that time till the time when her husband woke. 

He opened his eyes and rose from the sofa, accurately to an hour from 
the time when he had gone to sleep. 

“I feel infinitely refreshed,” he remarked. “Eleanor, my good wife, are 
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you aJl ready upstairs? That is well. My little packing here can be com- 
pleted m ten minutes — my travelling-dress assumed in ten minutes more. 
What remains, before the agent comes?” He Ijooked about the room, and 
noticed the cage with his white mice in it. “Ah!” he cried piteously; “a 
last laceration of my sympathies still remains. My innocent pets’ my 
little cherished children! what am T to do with them? For the present, 
we are settled nowhere; for the present, we travel incessantly — the less 
baggage we carry, the better for ourselves. My cockatoo, my canaries, and 
my little mice — who will cherish them, when their good Papa is gone?” 

He walked about the room, deep in thought. He had not been at all 
troubled about writing his confession, but he was visibly perplexed and 
distressed about the far more important question of the disposal of his 
pets. After long consideration, he suddenly sat down again at the writing- 
table. 

“An idea!” he exclaimed. “I will offer my canaries and my cockatoo 
to this vast Metropolis — my agent shall present them, in my name, to 
the Zoological Gardens of London. The Document that describes them 
shall be drawn out on the spot.” 

He began to write, repeating the words as they flowed from his pen. 

“Number One. Cockatoo of transcendent plumage: attraction, of him- 
self, vv; afl visitors of taste. Number Two. Canaries of unrivalled viv- 
acity and intelligence, worthy of the Garden of Eden, worthy also of the 
garden in the Regent’s Park. Homage to Biitish Zoology. Offered by 
Fosco.” 

The pep spluttered again; and the flourish was attached to his sig- 
nature. 

“Count, you have not included the mice,” said Madame Fosco. 

He left the table, took her hand, and placed it on his heart. 

‘•All human resolution, Eleanor,” he said solemnly, “has its limits. My 
limits are inscribed on that Document. I cannot part with my white mice. 
Bear with me, my angel, and remove them to their travelling-cage up- 
stairs.” 

“Admirable tenderness!” said Madame Fosco, admiring her husband, 
with a last viperish look in my direction. She took up the cage carefully, 
and left the room. 

The Count looked at his watch. In spite of his resolute assumption of 
composure, he was getting an:iious for the agent’s arrival. The candles 
have long since been extinguished, and the sunlight of the new morning 
poured into the room. It w\is not till five minutes past seven that the gate 
bell rang, and the agent made his appearance. He was a foreigner with a 
dark beard. 

“Mr. Hartright— Monsieur Rubelle,” said the Count, introducing us. 
He took the agent (a foreign spy in every line of his face, if ever there 
was one yet) into a corner of the room; whispered sor e directions to 
him; and then left us together “Monsieur Rubelle,” as soon as we were 
alone, suggested, with great politeness, that I should favour him with his 
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instructions. I wrote two lines to Pesca, authorising him to deliver my 
sealed letter “to the Bearer”; directed the note; and handed it to Mon- 
sieur Rubelle. 

The agent waited with me till his employer returned, equipped in 
travelling costume. The Count examined the address of my letter before 
he dismissed the agent. “I thought sol” he said, turning on me with a 
dark look, and altering again in his manner from that moment. 

He completed his packing; and then sat consulting a travelling map, 
making entries in his pocket-book, and looking every now and then im- 
patiently at his watch. Not another word, addressed to myself, passed his 
lips. The near approach of the hour for his departure, and the proof he 
had seen of the communication established between Pesca and myself, 
had plainly recalled his whole attention to the measures that were neces- 
sary for securing his escape. 

A little before eight o’clock, Monsieur Rubelle came back with my 
unopened letter in his hand. The Count looked carefully at the super- 
scription and the seal — lit a candle — and burned the letter. ‘T perform 
my promise,” he said; “but this matter, Mr. Hartright, shall not end 
here.” 

The agent had kept at the door the cab in which he had returned. He 
and the maid-servant now busied themselves in removing the luggage. 
Madame Fosco came downstairs, thickly veiled, with the travelling- 
cage of the white mice in her hand. She neither spoke to me, nor look^ 
towards me. Her husband escorted her to the cab. “Follow me, as far as 
the passage,” he whispered in my ear; “I may want to speak to you at 
the last moment.” 

I went out to the door; the agent standing below me in the front gar- 
den. The Count came back alone, and drew me a few steps inside the 
passage. 

“Remember the Third condition!” he whispered. “You shall hear 
from me, Mr. Hartright — I may claim from you the satisfaction of a 
gentleman sooner than you think for.” He caught my hand before I was 
aware of him, and wrung it hard — then turned to the door, stopped, and 
came back to me again. 

“One word more,” he said confidentially. “When I last saw Miss Hal- 
combe, she looked thin and ill. 1 am anxious about that admirable wo- 
man. Take care of her, sir! With my hand on my heart, I solemnly im- 
plore you — take care of Miss Halcombe!” 

Those were the last words he said to me before he squeezed his huge 
body into the cab, and drove off. 

The agent and I waited at the door a few moments, looking after him. 
While we were standing together, a second cab appeared from a turning 
a little way down the road. It followed the direction previously taken by 
the Count’s cab; and, as it passed the house and the open garden gate, a 
person inside looked at us out of the window. The stranger at the Opera 
again! — ^the foreigner with the scar on his left cheek. 
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“You wait here with me, sir, for half an hour more!" said Monsieur 
Rubelle. 

“I do.” 

We returned to the sitting-room. I was in no humour to speak to the 
agent, or to allow him to speak to me. I took out the papers which the 
Count had placed in my hands; and read the terrible story of the con- 
spiracy, told by the man who had planned and perpetrated it. 



Th€ Story continued by Isidor, Ottavio, Baldassare Fosco; Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire; Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Brazen Crown; Perpetual Arch-M aster of the Rosicrucian Masons 
of Mesopotamia; Attached {in Honorary Capacities) to Societies 
Musica), Societies Medical, Societies Philosophical, and Societies 
General Benevolent throughout Europe; etc. etc. etc. 

The Count’s Xarrative 

In the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty, I arrived in England, 
charged with a delicate political mission from abroad. Confidential per 
sons were semi-officially connected with me, whose exertions I was auth- 
orised to direct — Monsieur and ^ladame Rubelle being among the num- 
ber. Some weeks of spare time were at my disposal, before 1 entered on my 
functions by establishing myself in the suburbs of London. Curiosity may 
stop here to ask for some explanation of those functions on my part. I 
entirely sympathise with the request. I also regret that diplomatic re- 
serve forbids me to comply with it. 

I arranged to pass the preliminary period of repose, to which I have 
just referred, in the superb mansion of my late lamented friend, Sir Per- 
cival Clyde. He arrived from the Continent with his wdfe. I arrived from 
the Continent with mine. England is the land of domestic happiness — 
how appropriately we entered it under these domestic circumstances’ 

The bond of friendship which united Percival and myself was strength- 
ened, on this-occasion, by a touching similarity in the pecuniary position, 
on his side and on mine. We both wanted money. Immense nece.ssity! 
Universal w^ant! Is there a civilised human being who does not feel for 
us? How insensible must that man be’ Or how rich! 

I enter into no sordid particulars in discussing this f)art of the subject. 
My mind recoils from them. With a Roman austerity, I show my empty 
purse and Percival’s to the shrinking public gaze. Let us allow the de- 
plorable fact to assert itself, once for all, in that manner — and pass on. 

We were received at the mansion by the magnificent creature who is 
inscribed on my heart as ‘‘Marian’" — who is known in the colder atmos- 
phere of Society as “Miss Halcombe.” 

Just Heaven! with what inconceivable rapidity I learned to adore that 
woman. At sixty, I wmshipped her with the volcanic ardour of eighteen. 
All the gold of my rich nature w^as poured hopelessly at her feet. My 
wife — poor angel! — my wife, who adores me, got nothing but the shill- 
ings and the pennies. Such is the World ; such Man ; such Love. What are 
we (I ask) but puppets in a show-box? O omnipotent Destiny, pull our 
strings gently! Dance us mercifully off our miserable little stage! 

822 
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The preceding lines, rightly understood, express an entire system of 
philosophy. It is Mine. 

I resume. 

The domestic position at the commencement of our residence at Black- 
water Park has been drawn with amazing accuracy, with profound men- 
tal insight, by the hand of Marian herself. (Pass me the intoxicating 
familiarity of mentioning this sublime creature by her Christian name.) 
Accurate knowledge of the contents f)f her journal — to which I obtained 
access by clandestine means, unspeakably precious to me in the re- 
membrance — w^arns my eager pen from topics which this essentially ex- 
haustive woman has already made her own. 

The interests — intere3t^, breathle',^ and immense! — with which I am 
here concerned, iiegin with the deploral)le calamity of Marian’s illness. 

The situation at this period wa^ emphatically a serious one. Large 
sums of money, due at a certain time, wTre anted by Percival (I say 
nothing of the modicum equally necessary to myself); and the one 
source to look to for supplying them was the fortune of his wife, of which 
not one farthing was at his disposal until her death. Bad, so far; and 
worse still larther on My lamented friend lud private troubles of his 
own\ !ir ‘ which the delicacy of my disinterested attachment to him for- 
bade me fiom inquiring too curiously. J knew nothing but that a wo- 
man, named Anne Catherick, w^as hidden in the neighbourhood; that she 
W’as in communication w'ith Lady Glyde: and that the disclosure of a 
secret, w’hich would be the certain ruin of Percival, might be the result. 
He had told me himself that he was a lost man unless his wife was si- 
lenced, and unless Anne Catheric k w^as found. Tf he was a lost man, what 
would become of our pecuniary interests? Courageous as I am by nature, 
1 alisolutely trembled at the idea' 

The whole foue of my intelligence w’as now directed to the finding of 
Anne Catherick. Our money affairs, important as they were, admitted of 
delay — but the necessity of discovering the woman admitted of noie. I 
only knew' her by description, as presenting an extraordinary personal 
resemblance to Lady (ilyde. I'he statement of this curious fact — intended 
merely to assist me in identifying the person of whom w'e were in search 
— when coupled with the additional mtormation that Anne Catherick had 
escaped from a madhonst*, star^-d the first immense conception in my 
mind, wdiich subsequently led to such amazing results. That conception 
involved nothing less than the complete transformation of two separate 
identities. Lady CAydv and -\nne Catherick w^re to change names, places, 
and destinies, the one with the other — the prodigious consequences con- 
templated by the cnange, being the gain of thirty thousand pounds, and 
the eternal preservation of Sii PercivaPs secret. 

My instincts (w'hich seldom err) suggested to me, on reviewing the 
circumstances, that our invl•^il)le Anne would, sooner or ..tier, return to 
the boat-house at the Blackwater lake. There I posted mv-^elf; previous- 
ly menti.ming to Mrs. Michelson, the housekeeper, that 1 might be found 
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when wanted, immersed in study, in that solitary place. It is my rule 
never to make unnecessary mysteries, and never to set people suspecting 
me for want of a little seasonable candour on my part. Mrs. Michelson 
believed in me from first to last. This ladylike person (widow of a Pro- 
testant priest) overflowed with faith. Touched by such superfluity of 
simple confidence, in a woman of her mature years, I opened the ample 
reservoirs of my nature and absorbed it all. 

I was rewarded for posting myself sentinel at the lake, by the appear- 
ance — not of Apne Catherick herself, but of the person in charge of her. 
This individual also overflowed with simple faith, which I absorbed in 
myself, as in the case already mentioned. I leave her to describe the cir- 
cumstances (if she has not done so already) under which she introduced 
me to the object of her maternal care. When I first saw Anne Catherick, 
she was asleep. I was electrified by the likeness between this unhappy 
woman and Lady Clyde. The details of the grand scheme, which had sug- 
gested themselves in outline only, up to that period , occurred to me, in 
all their masterly combination, at the sight of the sleeping face. At the 
same time my heart, always accessible to tender influences, dissolved in 
tears at the spectacle of suffering before me. I instantly set myself to 
impart relief. In other words, I provided the necessary stimulant for 
strengthening Anne Catherick to perform the journey to London. 

At this point, I enter a necessary protest, and correct a lamentable 
error. 

The best years of my life have been passed in the ardent study of med- 
ical and chemical science. Chemistry, especially, has always had irre- 
sistible attractions for me, from the enormous, the illimitable power 
which the knowledge of it confers. Chemists, I assert it emphatically, 
might sway, if they pleased, the destinies of humanity. Let me explain 
this before I gt) further. 

Mind, they say, rules the world. But what rules the mind? The body. 
The body (follow me closely here) lies at the mercy of the most omni- 
potent of all potentates — the Chemist. Give me — Fosco — chemistry; and 
when Shakespeare has conceived Hamlet, and sits down to execute the 
conception — with a few grains of powder dropped into his daily food, I 
will reduce his mind, by the action of his body, till his pen pours out the 
most abject drivel that has ever degraded paper. Under similar circum- 
stances, revive me the illustrious Newton. I guarantee that, when he 
sees the apple fall, he shall eat it, instead of discovering the principle of 
gravitation. Nero’s dinner shall transform Nero into the mildest of men 
before he has done digesting it; and the morning draught of Alexander 
the Great shall make Alexander run for his life, at the first sight of the 
enemy, the same afternoon. On my sacred word of honour, it is lucky for 
Society that modern chemists are, by incomprehensible good fortune, the 
most harmless of mankind. The mass are worthy fathers of families, who 
keep shops. The few are philosophers besotted with admiration for the 
sound of their own lecturing voices; visionaries who waste their lives on 
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fantastic impossibilities; or quacks whose ambition soars no higher than 
our corns. Thus Society escapes; and the illimitable power of Chemistry 
remains the slave of the most superficial and the most insignificant ends. 

Why this outburst? Why this withering eloquence?’ 

Because my conduct has been misrepresented; because my motives 
have been misunderstood. It has been assumed that I used my vast chem- 
ical resources against Anne Catherick , and that I would have used them, 
if I could, against the magnificent Marian herself. Odious insinuations 
both! All my interests were concerned (as will be seen presently) in the 
preservation of Anne Catherick’s life. All my anxieties were concen- 
trated on Marianas rescue from the hands of the licensed Imbecile who 
attended her, and who found my advice confirmed, from first to last, by 
the physician from London. On two occasions only — both equally harm- 
less to the individual on whom I practised — did I summon to myself the 
assistance of chemical knowledge. On the first of the two, after following 
Marian to the inn at Blackwater (studying, behind a convenient wagon 
which hid me from her, the poetry of motion, as embodied in her walk), 
I availed myself of the services of my valuable wife, to copy one and to 
intercept the other of two letters whicn my adored enemy had intrusted 
to a discarded maid. In this case, the letters being in the bosom of the 
girl^Q dress, Madame Fosco could only open them, read them, perform 
her instructions, seal them, and put them back again, by scientific as- 
sistance — \\hich assistance I rendered in a half-ounce bottle. The second 
occasion when the same means were employed, was the occasion (to 
which I shall soon refer) of Lady Clyde’s arrival in London. Never, at 
any other 'imc, was I indebted to my Art, as distinguished from myself. 
To all other emergencies and complications my natural capacity for 
grappling, single-handed, with circumstances, was invariably equal. I 
affirm the *ill-pervading intelligence of that capacity. At the expense of 
the Chemist, I vindicate the Man 

Respect this outburst of generous indignation. It has inexpressibly re- 
lieved me. Rn route! Let us pioceed 

Having suggested to Mr^ ( lenient (or Clements, I am not sure w’hich) 
that the best method of kcTjung Anne out of Percival's reach w^as to re- 
move her to London, haMiig found that my proposal was eagerly re- 
ceived, and having appointed a day to meet the travellers at the station, 
and to see them leave it— 1 was at liberty to return to the house, and to 
confront the difficulties winch still remained to be met. 

My first proceeding was to avail myself of the sublime devotion of my 
wife. I had arranged with Mrs. Clements that she should communicate 
her London address, in Anne’s interests, to Lady Clyde. But this was not 
enough. Designing persons, in my absence, might shake the simple con- 
fidence of Mrs. Clements, and she might not write, after all. Who could 
I find capable of travelling to London by the train she travelled by,^ and 
of privately seeing her home? I a.sked myself this question. The conjugal 
part of me immediately answered — Madame Fosco. 
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After deciding on my wife’s mission to London, I arranged that the 
journey should serve a double purpose. A nurse for the suffering Marian, 
equally devoted to the patient and to myself, was a necessity of my posi- 
tion. One of the most eminently confidential and capable wbmen in ex- 
istence was by good fortune at my disposal. I refer to that respectable 
matron, Madame Rubelle — to whom I addressed a letter, at her residence 
in London, by the hands of my wife. 

On the appointed day, Mrs. Clements and Anne Catherick met me at 
the station. I politely saw them off. I politely saw Madame Fosco off by 
the same train. The last thing at night, my wife returned to Blackwater, 
having followed her instructions with the most unimpeachable accuracy. 
She was accompanied by Madame Rubelle; and she brought me the 
London address of Mrs. Clements. After-events proved this last precau- 
tion to have been unnecessary. IVIrs. Clements punctually informed Lady 
Clyde of her place of abode. With a wary eye on future emergencies, I 
kept the letter. 

The same day, I had a brief interview with the doctor, at which I pro- 
tested, in the sacred interests of humanity, against his treatment of 
Marian’s case. He was insolent, as all ignorant people are. I showed no 
resentment; I deferred quarrelling with him till it was necessary to quar- 
rel to some purpose. 

My next proceeding was to leave Blackwater myself. I had my Lon- 
don residence to take, in anticipation of coming events. I had also a little 
business, of the domestic sort, to transact with Mr. Frederick Fairlie. I 
found the house I wanted, in St. John’s Wood. I found Mr. Fairlie, at 
Limmeridge, Cumberland. 

My own private familiarity with the nature of Marian’s correspon- 
dence had previously informed me that she had written to Mr. Fairlie, 
proposing, as a relief to Lady Clyde’s matrimonial embarrassments, to 
take her on a Visit to her uncle in Cumberland. This letter I had wisely 
allowed to reach its destination ; feeling, at the time, that it could do no 
harm, and might do good. I now presented myself before Mr. Fairlie, to 
support Marian’s own proposal — with certain modifications which, hap- 
pily for the success of my plans, were rendered really inevitable by her 
illness. It was necessary that Lady Clyde should leave Blackwater alone, 
by her uncle’s invitation, and that she should rest a night on the journey 
at her aunt’s house (the house I had in St. John’s Wood), by her uncle’s 
express advice. To achieve these results, and to secure a note of invitation 
which could be shown to Lady Clyde, were the objects of my visit to Mr. 
Fairlie. When I have mentioned that this gentleman was equally feeble 
in mind and body, and that I let loose the whole force of my character on 
him, I have said enough. I came, saw, and conquered Fairlie. 

On my return to Blackwater Park (with the letter of invitation) I 
found that the doctor’s imbecile treatment of Marian’s case had led to the 
most alarming results. The fever had turned to Typhus. Lady Clyde, on 
the day of my return, tried to force herself into the room to nurse her 
sister. She and I had no affinities of sympathy; she had committed the 
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unpardonab e outrage on my sensibilities of calling me a Spy; she was a 
stumbl ng-block ,n my way and in Percival’^but: for all that, my img- 
n^imity forbade me to put her in danger of infection with my Un hand. 
At tte same time I offered no hindrance to her putting herself in danger. 
If she had succeeded in doing so, the intricate knot which I was slowly 
and patiently operating on, might perhaps have been cut by circum- 
stances. As it was, the doctor interfered, and she was kept out of the 
ronm. 


I had myself previously recommended sending for advice to London. 
This course had been now taken. The physician, on his arrival, con- 
firmed my view of the case. The crisis was serious. But we had hope of 
our charming patient on the fifth day from the appearance of the Typhus. 
I was only once absent from Blackwater at this time — when I went to 
London by the morning train, to make the final arrangements at my 
house in St. John’s Wood ; to assure myself, by private inquiry, that Mrs. 
Clements had not moved , and to settle one or two little preliminary mat- 
ters with the husband of Madame Rubelle. I returned at night Five days 
afterwards, the physician pronounced our interesting Marian to be out 
of all danger, and to be in need of nothing but careful nursing. This was 
the time I had waited for. Now that medical attendance was no longer 
nsable, I played the first move in the game by asserting myself 
against the doctor. lie was one among many witnesses in my w’ay, whom 
»t was necessary to remove. A lively altercat»on between us (in which 
Percival, previously instructed by me. refused to interfere) served the 
purpose in \icn I descended on the miserable man in an irresistible aval- 
/.Hvhe of indignation — and swept him from the house. 

The servants were the next encumbrances to get rid of. Again I in- 
strucled Percival (whose moral courage required perpetual stimulants), 
and Mrs. Michelson w'as amazed, one day, by hearing from her master 
that the establishment wxas to be broken up. We cleared the house of all 
the servants but one, who was kept for domestic purposes, and v^hose 
lumpish stupidity we could trust to make no embarrassing discoveries. 
When they were gone, nothing remained but to relieve ourselves of Mrs. 
Michelson — a result which was easily achieved by sending this amiable 
lady to find lodgings for her niistres.- at the seaside. 

The circumstances were now^ — exactly what they were required to be. 
Lady Clyde was confined to her room by a nervous illness; and the lump- 
ish housemaid (I forget htr name) was shut up there, at night, in at- 
tendance on her mistress. Marian, though fast recovering, still kept her 
bed, with Mrs. Rubelle for nurse. No other living creatures but my wife, 
m3rself, and Percival, were in the house. With all the chances thus in our 
favour, I confronted the next emergency, and played the second move in 
the game. 

The object of the second move was to induce Lady ' lyde to leave 
Blackwater, unaccompanied by her sister. Unless we could persuade her 
that Marian had gone on to Cumberland first, there was no chance of 
removing her, of her own free will, from the house. To produce this nec- 
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essary operation in her mind, we concealed our interesting invalid in one 
of the uninhabited bedrooms at Blackwater. At the dead of night, Ma- 
dame Fosco, Madame Rubelle, and myself (Percival not being cool 
enough to be trusted), accomplished the concealment. The scjene was pic- 
turesque, mysterious, dramatic in the highest degree. By my directions, 
the bed had been made, in the morning, on a strong movable framework 
of wood. We had only to lift the framework gently at the head and foot, 
and to transport our patient where we pleased, without disturbing her- 
self or her bed. No chemical assistance was needed, or used, in this case. 
Our interesting* Marian lay in the deep repose of convalescence. We 
placed the candles and opened the doors beforehand. I, in right of my 
great personal strength, took the head of the framework — my wife and 
Madame Rubelle took the foot. I bore my share of that inestimably 
precious burden with a manly tenderness, with a fatherly care. Where is 
the modern Rembrandt who could depict our midnight pr(.)ccssion> Alas 
for the Arts! alas for this most pictorial of subjects! the modern Rem- 
brandt is nowhere to be found. 

The next morning, my wife and I started for London — leaving Marian 
secluded, in the uninhabited middle of the house, under care of Madame 
Rubelle; who kindly consented to imprison herself with her patient for 
two or three days. Before taking our departure, I gave Percival Mr. Fair- 
lie's letter of invitation to his niece (instructing her to sleep on the jour- 
ney to Cumberland at her aunt’s house), with directions to show it to 
L^y Clyde on hearing from me. I also obtained from him the address 
of the Asylum in which Anne Catherick had been confined, and a letter 
to the proprietor, announcing to that gentleman the return of his run- 
away patient to medical care. 

I had arranged, at my last visit to the metropolis, to have our mod- 
est domestic establishment ready to receive us when we arrived in Tx)n- 
don by the early train. In consequence of this wise precaution, we were 
enabled that same day to play the third move in the game — the getting 
possession of Anne Catherick. 

Dates are of importance here. I combine in myself the opposite char- 
acteristics of a Man of Sentiment and a Man of Business. 1 have all the 
dates at my fingers’ ends. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of July 1850 , 1 sent my wife, in a cab, to clear 
Mrs. Clements out of the way, in the first place. A supposed message 
from Lady Clyde, in London, was sufficient to obtain this result. Mrs. 
Clements was taken away in the cab, and was left in the cab, while my 
wife (on pretence of purchasing something at a shop) gave her the slip 
and returned to receive her expected visitor at our house in St. John s 
Wood. It is hardly necessary to add that the visitor had been described 
to the servants as 'Tady Clyde.” 

In the meanwhile 1 had followed in another cab, with a note for Anne 
Catherick, merely mentioning that Lady Clyde intended to keep Mrs. 
Clements to spend the day with her, and that she was to join them, under 
care of the good gentleman waiting outside, who had already saved her 
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from discovery in Hampshire by Sir Percival. The “good gentleman” sent 
in this note by a street boy, and paused for results, a door or two farther 
on. At the moment when Anne appeared at the house door and closed it, 
this excellent man had the cab-door open ready for her — absorbed her 
into the vehicle — ^and drove off. 

(Pass me, here, one exclamation in parenthesis. How interesting this 
isl) 

On the way to Forest Road, my companion showed no fear. I can be 
paternal — no man more so — when I please; and I was intensely pater- 
nal on this occasion. What titles I had to her confidence! I had com- 
pounded the medicine which had done her good ; I had warned her of her 
danger from Sir Percival. Perhaps I trusted too implicitly to these titles; 
perhaps I under-rated the keenness of the lower instincts in persons of 
weak intellect— it is certain that I neglected to prepare her sufficiently 
for a disappointment on entering my house. When I took her into the 
drawing-room — when she saw no one present but Madame Fosco, who 
was a stranger to her — she exhibited the most violent agitation: if she 
had scented danger in the air, as a dog scents the presence of some crea- 
ture unseen, her alarm could not have displayed itself more suddenly 
and more causelessly, I interposed in vain. The fear from which she was 
suffering, 1 might have soothed — but the serious heart-disease, under 
which she laboured, w’as beyond the reach of all moral palliatives. To 
my unspeakable horror, she was seized with convulsions — a shock to the 
system, in her condition, which might have laid her dead at any moment 
at our feet. 

The nea»'.,st loctor was sent for, and was told that “ Lady Clyde” re- 
quired his immediate services. To my infinite relief, he was a capable 
man. I represented my visitor to him as a person of weak intellect, and 
subject to delusions, and I arranged that no nurse but my wife should 
watch in the sick-room. The unhappy woman was too ill, however, to 
cause any anxiety about what she might say. The one dread which now 
oppressed me, was the dread that the false Lady Clyde might die before 
the true Lady Clyde arrived in London. 

I had written a note in the morning to Madame Rubelle, telling her to 
join me, at her husband's house, on the evening of Friday the 26th; with 
another note to rerci\al, ^^arnlng hrn to show his wife her uncle’s letter 
of invitation, to assert that Marian had gone on before her, and to 
despatch her to town, b\ the midday train, on the 26th also. On reflec- 
tion, 1 had felt the necessity, in \nnc Catherick s state of health, of pre- 
cipitating events, and of haNing Lady Clyde at my disposal earlier than 
I had originally contemplated What fresh directions, in the terrible un- 
certainty of my position, could 1 now issue? 1 could do nothing but trust 
to chance and the dixtoi M\ emotions expressed themselves in pathetic 
apostrophes— which I was just self -possessed enough to rouple, in the 
hearing of other people, with the name of “Lady Clyd' In all other 
respects, Fosco, on that memorable day, was Fosco shrouded in total 
eclipse. 
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She passed a bad night — ^she awoke worn out — ^but, later in the day, 
she revived amazingly. My elastic spirits revived her. I could receive no 
answers from Perciv^ and Madame Rubelle till the morning of the next 
day — the 26th. In anticipation of their following my directions, which, 
accident apart, I knew they would do, I went to secure a 'fly to fetch 
Lady Clyde from the railway; directing it to be at my house on the 
26th, at two o'clock. After seeing the order entered in the book, I went 
on to arrange matters with Monsieur Rubelle. I also procured the serv- 
ices of two gentlemen, who could furnish me with the necessary certifi- 
cates of lunacy. One of them I knew personally; the other was known to 
Monsieur Rubelle. Both were men whose vigorous minds soared superior 
to narrow scruples — both were labouring under temporary embarrass- 
ments — ^both believed in me. 

It was past five o'clock in the afternoon before I returned from the 
performance of these duties. When I got back, Anne Catherick was dead. 
Dead on the 25th; and Lady Clyde was not to arrive in London till the 
26th! 

I was stunned. Meditate on that. Fosco stunned! 

It was too late to retrace our steps. Before my return, the doctor had 
officiously undertaken to save me all trouble, by registering the death on 
the date when it happened, with his own hand. My grand scheme, unas- 
sailable hitherto, had its weak place now — no efforts, on my part, coulH 
alter the fatal event of the 25th. I turned manfully to the future. Per- 
cival's interests and mine being still at stake, nothing was left but to 
play the game through to the end. I recalled my impenetrable calm — and 
played it. 

On the morning of the 26th, Percival's letter reached me, announcing 
his wife's arrival by the midday train. Madame Rubelle also wrote to say 
she would follow in the evening. I started in the fly, leaving the false Lady 
Clyde dead in 4 :he house, to receive the true Lady Clyde, on her arrival 
by the railway at three o'clock. Hidden under the seat of the carriage, I 
carried with me all the clothes Anne Catherick had worn on coming into 
my house — they were destined to assist the resurrection of the woman 
who was dead in the person of the woman who was living. What a situa- 
tion! I suggest it to the rising romance-writers of England. I offer it, as 
totally new, to the worn-out dramatists of France. 

Lady Clyde was at the station. There was great crowding and confu- 
sion, and more delay than I liked (in case any of her friends had hap- 
pened to be on the spot) , in reclaiming her luggage. Her first questions, as 
we drove off, impiored me to tell her news of her sister. I invented news 
of the most pacifying kind; assuring her that she was about to see her 
sister at my house. My house, on this occasion only, was in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square, and was in the occupation of Monsieur Ru- 
belle, who received us in the hall. 

I took my visitor upstairs into a back room; the two medical gentlemen 
being there in waiting on the floor beneath, to see the patient, and to give 
me their certificates. After quieting Lady Clyde by the necessary assur- 
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ances about her sister, I introduced my friends, separately, to her pres- 
ence. They performed the formalities of the occasion briefly, intelligently, 
conscientiously. I entered the room again, as soon as they had left it; and 
at once precipitated events by a reference, of the alarniing kind, to “Miss 
Halcombe’s” state of health. 

Results followed as I had anticipated. Lady Clyde became frightened, 
and turned faint. For the second time, and the last, 1 called Science to 
my assistance. A medicated glass of water, and a medicated bottle of 
smelling-salts, relieved her of all further embarrassment and alarm. Ad- 
ditional applications, later in the evening, procured her the inestimable 
blessing of a good night’s rest Madame Rubelle arrived in time to pre- 
side at Lady Clyde s toilet. Her own clothes were taken away from her 
at night, and Anne Catherick’s were put on her in the morning, with the 
strictest regard to propriety, liy the matronly hands of the good Rubelle. 
I'hroughoiit the day I kept our patient in a stale of partially-suspended 
consciousness, until the dexterous assistance of my medical friends en- 
abled me to piocure the necessary order, rather earlier than I had ven- 
tured to hope. That evening (the evening of the 27 th) Madame Rubelle 
and I took our revived “Anne Catherick’’ to the Asylum. She was re- 
ceived with great surprise — but without suspicion, thanks to the order 
and ceitilicates, to Percival s letter, to the likeness, to the clothes, and to 
the pauCTt’s own confused mental condition at the time I returned at 
once to assist ^Madame Fosco in the preparations for the burial of the 
false * Lady Clyde/' having the clothes and luggage of the true “Lady 
Clyde” in my possession They were afterwards sent to Cumberland by 
the coinevan e which w'as used for the funeral 1 attended the funeral 
w'ith becomuig dignity, attired m the deepest mourning. 

My narrative of these remaikable events, written under equally re- 
markable circumstances, closes here. The minor precautions w’hich I ob- 
served, in communicating with Limmcndge House, are already known — 
so is the magnificent success of my enterprise — so are the solid pecuniary 
results w’hich followed it. 1 ha\e to assert, with the w’hole force of my 
conviction, that the one weak jilace in my scheme would never have been 
found out, if the one WTak place in my heart had not been discovered 
first. Nothing but my fat.il admiiation for Marian restrained me from 
stepping in to my ow n re'^cue, when she effected her sister's escape. I ran 
the risk, and tiusied m the complete desliuction of Lady Clyde's identity. 
If either Marian or Mr Partright attempted to assert that identity, they 
W’ould publicly expose ihemsehes to the iminilation of sustaining a rank 
deception, they w'oiild be distrusted and discredited accordingly: and 
they would, thercfoie, be powerless to place my interests, or Percival’s 
secret, in jeopardy. I comniitied one eiror in trusting myself to such a 
blindfold calculation of chances as this. 1 committed another w^hen Per- 
cival had paid the penally ol his own obstinacy and viol* ace, by granting 
Lady Clyde a second repiievc from the madhouse, and allowing Mr. 
Hartright a second chiince of escaping me. In brief, Fosco, at this serious 
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crisis, was untrue to himself. Deplorable and uncharacteristic fault 1 Be- 
hold the cause, in my Heart — behold, in the image of Marian Halcombe, 
the first and last weakness of Fosco’s life I 

At the ripe age of sixty, I make this unparalleled confession. Youthsl 
I invoke your s}rmpathy. Maidens 1 I claim your tears. 

A word more — ^and the attention of the reader (concentrated breath- 
lessly on myself) shall be released. 

My own mental insight informs me that three inevitable questions will 
be asked here, by persons of inquiring minds. They shall be stated: they 
shall be answered. 

First question. What is the secret of Madame Fosco’s unhesitating de- 
votion of herself to the fulfilment of my boldest wishes, to the further- 
ance of my deepest plans? I might answer this by simply referring to my 
own character, and by asking in my turn — Where, in the history of the 
world, has a man of my order ever been found without a woman in the 
background, self-immolated on the altar of his life? But I remember that 
I am writing in England ; I remember that I was married in England — 
and I ask, if a woman’s marriage obligations, in this country, provide for 
her private opinion of her husband’s principles? No! They charge her 
unreservedly to love, honour, and obey him. That is exactly what my 
wife has done. I stand here on a supreme moral elevation ; and I loftily 
assert her accurate performance of her conjugal duties. Silence, Calumny! 
Your sympathy. Wives of England, for Madame Fosco! 

Second question. If Anne Catherick had not died when she did, what 
should I have done? I should, in that case, have assisted worn-out Nature 
in finding permanent repose. I should have opened the doors of the 
Prison of Life, and have extended to the captive (incurably afflicted in 
mind and body both) a happy release. 

Third question. On a calm revision of all the circumstances — Is my 
conduct worthy of any serious blame? Most emphatically, No! Have I 
not carefully avoided exposing m}rself to the odium of committing un- 
necessary crime? With my vast resources in chemistry, I might have tak- 
en Lady Clyde’s life. At immense personal sacrifice, I followed the dic- 
tates of my own ingenuity, my own humanity, my own caution — and 
to(dt her identity, instead. Judge me by what 1 might have done. How 
comparatively innocent! how indirectly virtuous I appear, in what I 
really did! 

I announced, on beginning it, that this narrative would be a remark- 
able document. L has entirely answered my expectations. Receive these 
fervid lines — my last legacy to the country I leave for ever. They are 
worthy of the occasion, <uid worthy of 
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The Story concluded by Walter Hartright 


I 

When I closed the last leaf of the Count’s manuscript, the half-houi 
during which I had engaged to remain at Forest Road had expired. Mon- 
sieur Rubelle looked at his watch, and bowed. I rose immediately, and 
left the agent in possession of the empty house. I never saw him again ; 

I never heard more of him or of his wife. Out of the dark byways of vil» 
lainy and deceit, they had crawled across our path — ^into the same by^ 
ways they crawled back secretly and were lost. 

In a quarter of an hour after leaving Forest Road, I was at home again. 

But few w^ords sufficed to tell Laura and Marian how my desperate 
venture had ended, and w'hat the next event in our lives was likely to be. 

I left all details to be described later in the day: and hastened back to 
St John's Wood, to see the person of whom Count Fosco had ordered the 
fiy when he went to meet Laura at the station. 

The address in my possession led me to some ‘^iver^'' stables,” about a 
quarter of a mile distant from Forest Road. The proprietor proved to be 
a civil and respectable man. When I explained that an important family 
matter .-uliged me to ask him to refer to his books, for the purpose of as- 
certaining a date with which the record of his business transactions might 
supply me, he offered no objection to granting my request. The book was 
produced, and there, under the date of “July 26th, 1850,” the order was 
entered in these words: — 

“Brougham to Count Fosco 5 Forest Road. Two o'clock. (John 
Owen )” 

I found, on inquiry, that the name of “John Owen,” attached to the 
entry, referred to the man i\ho had been employed to drive the fly. He 
was then at work in the stable-yard, and was sent for to see me, at my 
request . 

“Do vou remember dri\ir*i a gentleman, in the month of July last, 
from Number Five Forest Road to the Waterloo Bridge station?” I 
asked. 

“Well, sir," said the man, “I can't exactly say I do.” 

“Perhaps you remember the gentleman himself? Can you call to mind 
driving a foreigner, last summer— a tall gentleman, and remarkably fat?” 

The man’s face brightened directly. “I remember him, sir! The fattest 
gentleman as ever I see— and the heaviest customer as **ver I drove. Yes, 
yes— I call him to mind, sir We did go to the static.., and it was from 
Forest Road, There was a parrot, or summut like it, screeching in the 
window. The gentleman was in a mortal hurry about the lady’s luggage; 
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and he gave me a handsome present for looking sharp and getting the 
boxes/* 

Getting the boxes! I recollected immediately that Laura’s own account 
of herself, on her arrival in London, described her luggage ks being col- 
lected for her by some person whom Count Fosco brought with him to 
the station. This was the man. 

‘‘Did you see the lady?** I asked. “\Miat did she look like? Was she 
young or old?** 

“Well, sir, what with the hurry and the crowd of people pushing about, 
I can’t rightly say what the lady looked like. I can’t call nothing to mind 
about her that I know of — excepting her name.** 

“You remember her name?” 

“Yes, sir. Her name was Lady Clyde.” 

“How do you come to remember that, when you have forgotten what 
she looked like?** 

The man smiled, and shifted his feet in some little embarrassment. 

“Why, to tell you the truth, sir,” he said, “I hadn’t been long married 
at that time; and my wife’s name, before she changed it for mine, was 
the same as the lady’s — meaning the name of Clyde, sir. The lady men- 
tioned it herself. Ts your name on your boxes, ma’am?* says I. *Yes,* says 
she, ‘my name is on my luggage — it is Lady Clyde.* ‘Come!* I says to 
myself, T Ve a bad head for gentlefolks* names in general — but this one 
comes like an old friend, at any rate.* I can’t say nothing about the time, 
sir; it might be nigh on a year ago, or it mightn’t. But I can swear to the 
stout gentleman, and swear to the lady’s name.” 

There was no need that he should remember the time; the date was 
positively established by his master’s order-book. I felt at once that the 
means were now in my power of striking down the whole conspiracy at a 
blow with the irresistible weapon of plain fact. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, I took the proprietor of the livery stables aside, and told him what 
the real importance was of the evidence of his order-book and the evi- 
dence of his driver. An arrangement to compensate him for the tem- 
porary loss of the man’s services was easily made ; and a copy of the entry 
in the book was taken by myself, and certified as true by the master’s 
own signature. I left the livery stables, having settled that John Owen 
was to hold himself at my disposal for the next three days, or for a 
longer period, if necessity required it. 

I now had in my possession all the papers that I wanted ; the district 
registrar’s own copy of the certificate of death, and Sir Percival’s dated 
letter to the Count, being safe in my pocket-book. 

With this written evidence about me, and with the coachman’s an- 
swers fresh in my memory, I next turned my steps, for the first time since 
the beginning of all my inquiries, in the direction of Mr. Kyrle’s office. 
One of my objects in paying him this second visit was, necessarily, to 
tell him what I had done. The other was to warn him of my resolution to 
take my wife tp Limmeridge the next morning, and to have her publicly 
received and recognised in her uncle’s house. 1 left it to Mr. Kyrle to de- 
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^y^c’s amazement, or of the terms in which 
he expressed his opinion of my conduct, from the first stage of the in- 
vestig^ion to the last. It is only necessary to mention that he at once 
decided on accompanying us to Cumberland, 

We started the next morning by the early train— Laura, Marian, Mr. 
Kyrl^ and myself in one carriage; and John Owen, with a clerk from 
j occupying places in another. On reaching the Lim- 

meridge station, w'e went first to the farm-house at Todd^s Comer. It was 
my firm determination that Laura should not enter her uncle’s house till 
she appeared there publicly recognised as his niece. I left Marian to settle 
the question of accommodation with Mrs. Todd, as soon as the good wo- 
man had recovered from the bewilderment of hearing wrhat our errand 
was in Cumberland; and I arranged with her husband that John Owen 
was to be committed to the ready hospitality of the farm-servants. These 
preliminaries completed, Mr. Kyrle and I set forth together for Lim- 
meridge House. 


I cannot write at any length of our interview with Mr. Fairlie, for I 
c?nnot recall it to mind without feelings of impatience and contempt, 
which make the scene, even in remembrance only, utterly repulsive to 
me. I prefer to record simply that 1 carried my point. Mr. Fairlie at- 
tempted to treat us on his customary plan. We passed without notice 
his polite insolence at the outset of the interview’ We heard without 
sympatl.y the protestations with which he tried next to persuade us that 
the disclosure of the conspiracy had overwhelmed him. He absolutely 
whined and w’himpered, at last, like a fretful child. “How was he tc 
know that his niece was alive, when he w’as told that she was dead? He 


would welcome dear Laura with pleasure, if we would only allow him 
time to recover. Did w^e think he looked as if he wanted hurrying into 
his grave? No. Then why hurry him?’’ He reiterated the^e remon- 
strances at every available opportunity, until I checked him once for all, 
by placing him firmly between two inevitable alternatives. I gave him 
his choice between doing his niece justice, on my terms — or facing the 
consequences of a public assertion of her existence in a court of law. 
Mr. Kyrle, to whom he turned for help, told him plainly that he must 
decide the question then and there. Characteristically choosing the al- 
ternative which promised soonest to release him from all personal anxi- 
ety, he announced, with a sudden outburst of energy, that he was not 
strong enough to bear any more bullying, and that we might do as we 
pleased. 

Mr. Kyrle and I at once went dowmstairs and agreed upon a form of 
letter which was to be sent round to the tenants who had attended the 
false funeral, summoning them, in Mi*. Fairlie’s naiiic to a^emble in 
Limmeridge House on the next day but one. An order, referring to the 
same date, was also written, directing a statuary in Carlisle to send a 
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man to Limmeridge churchyard, for the purpose of erasing an inscrip- 
tion — ^Mr. Kyrle, who had arranged to sleep in the house, undertaking 
that Mr. Fairlie should hear these letters read to him, and should sign 
them with his own hand. 

I occupied the interval day, at the farm, in writing a plain narrative 
of the conspiracy, and in adding to it a statement of the practical con- 
tradiction which facts offered to the assertion of Laura’s death. This I 
submitted to Mr. Kyrle, before I read it, the next day, to the assembled 
tenants. We also arranged the form in which the evidence should be pre- 
sented at the clos6 of the reading. After these matters were settled, Mr. 
Kyrle endeavoured to turn the conversation, next, to Laura’s affairs. 
Knowing, and desiring to know, nothing of those affairs; and doubting 
whether he would approve, as a man of business, of my conduct in rela- 
tion to my wife’s life-interest in the legacy left to Madame Fosco, I 
begged Mr. Kyrle to excuse me if I abstained from discussing the sub- 
ject. It was connected, as I could truly tell him, with those sorrows and 
troubles of the past, which we never referred to among ourselves, and 
which we instinctively shrank from discussing with others. 

My last labour, as the evening approached, was to obtain “The Nar- 
rative of the Tombstone,” by taking a copy of the false inscription on 
the grave, before it was erased. 

The day came — the day when Laura once more entered the familiar 
breakfast-room at Limmeridge House. All the persons assembled rose 
from their seats as Marian and I led her in. A perceptible shock of sur- 
prise, an audible murmur of interest, ran through them at the sight of her 
face. Mr. Fairlie was present (by my express stipulation), with Mr. 
Kyrle by his side. His valet stood behind him with a smelling-bottle ready 
in one hand, and a white handkerchief, saturated with eau-de-Cologne, 
in the other. 

I opened the proceedings by publicly appealing to Mr Fairlie to say 
whether I appeared there with his authority and under his express sanc- 
tion. He extended an arm, on either side, to Mr. Kyrle and to his valet; 
was by them assisted to stand on his legs, and then expressed himself in 
these terms: “Allow me to present Mr. Hartright. I am as great an invalid 
as ever; and he is so very obliging as to speak for me. The subject is 
dreadfully embarrassing. Please hear him — and don’t make a noise'” 
With those words, he slowly sank back again into the chair, and took 
refuge in his scented pocket-handkerchief. 

The disclosure of the conspiracy followed — after I had offered my pre- 
liminary explanation, first of all, in the fewest and the plainest words. I 
was there present (I informed my hearers) to declare first, that my wife, 
then sitting by me, was the daughter of the late Mr. Philip Fairlie; sec- 
ondly, to prove by positive facts, that the funeral which they had at- 
tended in Limmeridge churchyard was the funeral of another woman; 
thirdly, to give them a plain account of how it had all happened. With- 
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out further preface, I at once read the narrative of the conspiracy, de- 
scribing it in clear outline, and dwelling only upon the pecuniary motive 
for it, in order to avoid complicating my statement by unnecessary ref- 
erence to Sir Percival’s secret. This done, I reminded my audience of the 
date on the inscription in the churchyard (the 2Sth), and confirmed its 
correctness by producing the certificate of^eath. I then read them Sir 
PercivaPs letter of the 25th, announcing his wife’s intended journey from 
Hampshire to London on the 26th. I next showed that she had taken that 
journey, by the personal testimony of the driver of the fly; and I proved 
that she had performed it on the appointed day, by the order-book at 
the livery stables. M^feian then added her own statement of the meeting 
between Laura and herself at the madhouse, a»d of her sister’s escape. 
After which I closed the proceedings by informing the persons present of 
Sir Percival’s death, and of my marriage. 

Mr. Kyrle rose, when I resumed my seat, and declared, as the legal 
adviser of the family, that my case was proved by the plainest evidence 
he had ever heard in his life. As he spoke those words, I put my arm 
round Laura, and raised her so that she was plainly visible to every one 
in the room. *‘Are you all of the same opinion?” I asked, advancing to- 
wards them a few steps, and pointing to my wife. 

The effect of the question was electrical. Far down at the lower end of 
the room, one of the oldest tenants on the estate started to his feet, and 
led the rest with him in an instant. I see the man now, with his honest 
brown face and his iron-gray hair, mounted on the window-seat, waving 
his heavy riding-whip over his head, and leading the cheers. “There she 
is, alive a:.d liearty — God bless her' Gi’ it tongue, lads! Gi’ it tongue!” 
The shout that answered him, reiterated again and again, was the sweet- 
est music I ever heard. The labourers in the village and the boys from 
the school, assembled on the lawn, caught up the cheering and echoed it 
back on us. The farmers’ wives clustered round Laura, and struggled 
which should be first to shake hands with her, and to implore her, with 
the tears pouring over their own cheeks, to bear up bravely and not to 
cry. She was so completely over^^helmed, that I was obliged to take her 
from them, and carry her to the door. There I gave her into Marian’s 
car Marian, who had never failed us yet, whose courageous self-con- 
trol did not fail us now. Left by myself at the door, I invited all the per- 
sons present (after thanking them in Lauras name and mine) to follow 
me to the churcliyard, and see the false inscription struck off the tomb- 


stone with their own eye.,. , , , r -n n * j 

They all left the house, and all joined the throng of villagers collected 
round the grave, where the statuary’s man was waiting for us. In a breath- 
less silence, the first sharp stroke of the steel sounded on the marble Not 
a voice was heard ; not a soul moved, till those three words, “Laura Lady 
Glvde ” had vanished from sight. Then, there was a great heave of relief 
among the crowd, as if they felt that the last fetters r/ the conspiracy 
had been struck off Laura herself— and the assembly slowly withdrew. 
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It was late in the day before the whole inscription was erased. One line 
only was afterwards engraved in its place: '*Anne Catherick, July 2Sth^ 
1850.’' 

I returned to Linimeridge House early enough in the evening to take 
leave of Mr. Kyrle. He, and his clerk, and the driver of the fly, went back 
to London by the night train. On their departure, an insolent message 
was delivered to me from Mr. Fairlie — who had been carried from the 
room in a shattered condition, when the first outbreak of cheering answer- 
ed my appeal to the tenantry. The message conveyed to us ‘‘Mr. Fair- 
lie^s best congratulations,” and requested to know whether “we con- 
templated stopping in the house.” I sent back wort# that the only object 
for which w^e had entered his doors was accomplished; that I contem- 
plated stopping in no mans house but my own; and that Mr. Fairlie 
need not entertain the slightest apprehension of ever seeing us, or hear- 
ing from us again. We went back to our friends at the farm, to rest that 
‘ght; and the next morning — escorted to the station, with the heartiest 
L/thusiasm and goodwill, by the whole village and by all the farmers in 
the neighbourhood — we returned to London. 

As our view' of the Cumberland hills faded in the distance, I thought 
of the first disheartening circumstances under which the long struggle 
that w'as now past and over had been pursued. It was strange to l(x>k back 
ancfto see, now, that the poverty which had denied us all hoi)e of as- 
sistance, had been the indirect means of our success, by foicing me to 
act foT myself. If we had been rich enough to find legal help, w'hat would 
have been the result? The gain (on ]SIr. Kyrle s own showing) would 
have been more than doubtful, the loss — judging by the plain test of 
events as they had really happened — certain. The Law would never have 
obtained me my interview with Mrs. Catherick. The Law' would never 
have made Pesca the means of forcing a confession from the Count. 

II 

Two more events remain to be added to the chain, before it reaches fair- 
ly from the outset of the story to the close. 

While our new sense of freedom from the long oppression of the past 
was still strange to us, I was sent for by the friend who had given me my 
first employment in wood-engraving, to receive frr^m him a fresh testi- 
mony of his regard for my welfare. He had been commLssionefl by his 
employers to go to Paris, and to examine for them a French discovery in 
the practical applicat'on of his Art, the merits of which they were anxious 
to ascertain. Ilis own engagements had not allowed him leisure time to 
undertake the errand; and he had most kindly sugge.sted that it should be 
transferred to me. I could have no hesitation in thankfully accepting the 
offer; for if I acquitted myself of my commission as I hoped I .should, 
the result would be a permanent engagement on the illustrated news- 
paper to which I was now only occasionally attached. 

I received my instructions and packed up for the journey the next day. 
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On leaving Laura once more (under what changed circumstances! ) in 
her sister’s care, a serious consideration recurred to me, which had more 
than once crossed my wife’s mind, as well as my oiyn, already — I m^an 
the consideration of Marian’s future. Had we any right to let our selfish 
affection accept the devotion of all that generous life? Was it not our 
duty, our best expression of gratitude, to forget ourselves, and to think 
only of her? I tried to say this, when we were alone for a moment, before 
I went away. She took my hand, and silenced me at the first words. 

‘‘After all that we three have suffered together,” she said, “there can 
be no parting between us, till the last parting of all. My heart and my 
happiness, Walter, are with Laura and you. Wait a little till there are 
children’s voices at your fireside. I will teach them to speak for me, in 
their language; and the first lesson they say to their father and mother 
shall be — We can’t spare our aunt!” 

1 

My journey to Paris was not undertaken alone. At the eleventh hoT-^ 
Pesca decided that he would accompany me. He had not recovered 
customary cheerfulness since the night at the Opera; and he determined 
to try what a week’s holiday would do to raise his spirits. 

I performed the errand int^u‘^ted to me, and drew out the necessary 
report, on the fourth day from our arrival in Paris. The fifth day, I ar- 
ranged to devote to sight-seeing and amusements in Pesca’s company. 

Our hotel had been too full to accommodate us both on the same floor. 
My room was on the second storey, and Pesca s was above me, on flic 
third. On the morning of the fifth day I went upstairs to see if the Pro- 
fessor w' 5 ready to go out. Just before I reached the landing, I saw his 
door opened from the inside, a long, delicate, nervous hand (not my 
friend’s hand certainly) held it ajar. At the same time I heard Pesca’s 
voice saying eagerly, in low tones, and in his own language: “I remem- 
ber the name, but I don’t know the man. You saw at the Opera, he was 
so changed that I could not recognise him. I will forward the report — I 
can do no more.” “No more need be done,” answered a second voice. 
The door opened wide; and the light-haired man with the scvi. on his 
cheek — the man I had seen following Count Fosco’s cab a week before — 
came out. He bowed, as I drew aside to let him pass — his face was fear- 
fully pale — and he held fast by the banisters, as he descended the stairs. 

I pushed open the door, and entered Pesca's room. He was crouched 
up, in the strangest manner, in a corner of the sofa. He seemed to shrink 
from me, wrhen I approached him. 

“Am I disturbing you^" I asked. ‘T did not know you had a friend 
with you till I saw him come out.” 

“No friend,” said Pesca eagerly. “I see him to-day for the first time 
and the last.” 

“I am afraid he has brought you bad new^s?” 

“Horrible news, Walter! Let us go back to Londo'^ T don’t want to 
stop here — I am sorry I ever came The misfortunes of my youth are 
very hard upon me,” he said, turning his face to tht wall; “very hard 
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upon me in my later time. I try to forget them — ^and they will not forget 
me/” 

‘We can’t return. I am afraid, before the afternoon,” I replied. “Would 
you like to come out with me in the meantime?” 

“No, my friend; I will wait here. But let us go back to-day — ^pray let 
us go back.” 

I left him with the assurance that he should leave Paris that afternoon. 
We had arranged, the evening before, to ascend the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with Victor Hugo’s noble romance for our guide. There was noth- 
ing in the French capital that I was more anxious to see — and I departed 
by myself for ttie church. 

Aoproaching Notre Dame by the river-side, I passed, on my way, the 
temhle dead-house of Paris — the Morgue. A great crowd clamoured and 
heaved round the door. There was evidently something inside which ex- 
cited the popular curiosity, and fed the popular appetite for horror. 

I should have walked on to the church, if the conversation of two men 
and a woman on the outskirts of the crowd had not caught my ear. They 
had just come out from seeing the sight in the Morgue; and the account 
they were giving of the dead body to their neighbours, described it as the 
corpse of a man — 2 l man of immense size, with a strange mark on his left 
arm. 

The moment those words reached me, I stopped, and took my place 
with the crowd going in. Some dim foreshadowing of the truth had crossed 
my mind, when I heard Pesca’s voice through the open door, and when I 
saw the stranger’s face as he passed me on the stairs of the hotel. Now, 
the truth itself was revealed to me — revealed, in the chance words that 
had just reached my ears. Other vengeance than mine had followed that 
fated man from the theatre to his own door; from his own door to his 
refuge in Paris. Other vengeance than mine had called him to the day 
of reckoning, and had exacted from him the penalty of his life. The mo- 
ment when I had pointed him out to Pesca at the theatre, in the hearing 
of that stranger by our side, who was looking for him too — was the mo- 
ment that sealed his doom. I remembered the struggle in my own heart, 
when he and I stood face to face — the struggle before I could let him 
escape me — and shuddered as I recalled it. 

Slowly, inch by inch, I pressed in with the crowd, moving nearer and 
nearer to the great glass screen that parts the dead from the living at the 
Morgue — nearer and nearer, till I was close behind the front row of 
spectators and could look in. 

There he lay, unowned, unknown; exposed to the flippant curiosity of 
a French mob! There was the dreadful end of that long life of degraded 
ability and heartless crime! Hushed in the sublime repose of death, the 
broad, firm, massive face and head fronted us so grandly, that the chat- 
tering Frenchwomen about me lifted their hands in admiration, and cried 
in shrill chorus, “Ah, what a handsome man! ” The wound that had killed 
him had been struck with a knife or dagger exactly over his heart. No 
other traces of violence appeared about the body, except on the left 
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arm; and there, exactly in the place where I had seen the brand on Pes- 
ca’s arm, were two deep cuts in the shape of the letter T, which obliter- 
ated the mark of the Brotherhood. His clothes, hung.above him, showed 
that he had been himself conscious of his danger — they were clothes that 
had disguised him as a French artisan. For a few moments, but not for 
longer, I forced myself to see these things through the glass screen. I 
can write of them at no greater length, for I saw no more. 

The few facts in connection with his death which I subsequently ascer- 
tained (partly from Pesca and partly from other sources), may be stated 
here, before the subject is dismissed from these pages. 

s body was taken out of the Seine, in the disguise which I haye de- 
. )ed; nothing being found on him which revealed his name, his I'&k, 
or his place of abode. The hand that struck him was never traced, and 
the circumstances under which he was killed were never discovered. 
I leave others to draw their own conclusions, in reference to the secret 
of the assassination, as I have drawn mine. When I have intimated that 
the foreigner with the scar was a Member of the Brotherhood (admitted 
in Italy after Pesca ’s departure from his native country), and when I 
have further added that the two cuts, in the form of a T, on the left arm 
of the dead man, signified the Italian word “Traditore,^’ and showed that 
justice had been done by the Brotherhood on a traitor, I have contribu- 
ted all that I know towards elucidating the mystery of Count Fosco’s 
death. 

The body was identified, the day after I had seen it, by means of an 
anonymo .3 letter addressed to his wife. He was buried by Madame Fos- 
co, in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Fresh funeral wreaths continue, to 
this day, to be hung on the ornamental bronze railings round the tomb, 
by the Countess’s own hand. She lives, in the strictest retirement, at Ver- 
sailles. Not long since, she published a Biography of her deceased hus- 
band. The work throws no light whatever on the name that was really his 
own, or on the secret history of his life: it is almost entirely devoted to 
the praise of his domestic virtues, the assertion of his rare abilities, and 
the enumeration of the honours conferred on him. The circumstances at- 
tending his death are very briefly noticed; and are summed up, on the 
last page, in this sentence. — “His life was one long assertion of the rights 
of the aristocracy and the sacred principles of Order — and he died a 
Mart3rr to his cause.” 


Ill 

The summer a^^d autumn passed, after my return from Paris, and 
brought no changes with Ihem which need be noticed here We lived so 
simply and quietly, that the income which I was now^ steadily earning 
sufficed for all our wants. 

In the February of the new year, our first child was horn — a son. M> 
mother and sister arid Mrs. Vesey were our guests at the little christening 
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party; and Mrs. Clements was present, to assist my wiie, on me same 
occasion. Marian was our boy’s godmother; and Pesca and Mr. Gilmore 
(the latter acting by proxy) were his godfathers. I may add here, that 
when Mr. Gilmore return^ to us, a year later, he assisted the design of 
these pages, at my request, by writing the Narrative which appears early 
in the story under his name, and which, though first in order of prece- 
dence, was thus, in order of time, the last that I received. 

The only event in our lives which now remains to be recorded occurred 
when our little Walter was six months old. 

At that time I was sent to Ireland to make sketches for certain forfb- 
coming illustrations in the newspaper to which I was attached. Ifff 
away for nearly a fortnight, corresponding regularly with my wifi*^’ ** 
Marian, except during the last three days of my absence, when my ni(? ^ 
ments were too uncertain to enable me to receive letters, I performed 
latter part of my journey back at night; and when I reached home in the 
morning, to my utter astonishment there was no one to receive me. Laura 
and Marian and the child had left the house on the day before my return. 

A note from my wife, which was given to me by the servant, only in- 
creased my surprise, by informing me that they had gone to Limmeridge 
House. Marian had prohibited any attempt at written explanations — I 
ivas entreated to follow them the moment I came back — complete en- 
lightenment awaited me on my arrival in Cumberland — and I was for- 
bidden to feel the slightest anxiety in the meantime. There the note 
ended. 

It was still early enough to catch the morning train. I reached Lim- 
meridge House the same afternoon. 

My wife and Marian were both upstairs. They had established them- 
selves (by way of completing my amazement) in the little room which 
had been once assigned to me for a studio, when I was employed on Mr. 
Fairlie’s drawings. On the very chair which I used to occupy when I was 
at work, Marian was sitting now, with the child industriously sucking his 
coral upon her lap — while Laura was standing by the well-remembered 
drawing-table which I had so often used, with the little album that I had 
filled for her, in past times, open under her hand. 

“What in the name of Heaven has brought you here?” I asked. “Does 
Mr. Fairlie know ” 

Marian suspended the question on my lips by telling me that Mr. Fair- 
lie was dead. He had been struck by paralysis, and had never rallied after 
the shock. Mr. Kyrle had informed them of his death, and had advised 
them to proceed immediately to Limmeridge House. 

Some dim perception of a great change dawned on my mind. Laura 
spoke before I had quite realised it. She stole close to me, to enjoy the 
surprise which was still expressed in my face. 

“My darling Walter,” she said, “must we really account for our bold- 
ness in coming here? I am afraid, love, I can only explain it by breaking 
liirough our nile^ and referring to the past.” 

“There is not the least necessity for doing an3rthing of the kind,” said 
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